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DEDICATION. 


BENJAMIN  VAUGHAN,  Efq. 
DxAR  Sir, 
npHESE  Leftures  were  formerly  addreffed  to 
you  as  a  pupil;  and  I  fllall  think  myfelf 
happy  if  what  you  fay  y6u  heard  with  pleafure 
formerly,  do  not  difappoint  you  now ;  which  is 
often  the  C3J[e  with  the  objefts  of  our  fond  admi- 
ration in  younger  yeais.  Confider,  however,  that 
thefe  Leftures  were  not  intended  for  prof  dents  but 
for  JlvAents,  unfumiflied  with  the  very  rudiments- 
of  hiftorical  and  political  knowledge,  and  that  yoU' 
attended  them  at  the  age  of  fixteen. 

With  this  allowance;  it  may  give  you  pleafure 

(as  the  motto  from  my  favourite  Latin  poet  expreffes 

A  2  it) 
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i£)  to  go  over  the  ground  .j^ou  have  formerly  trodden. 
Remember,  then,  that  you  are  now  to  read  for 
amnjematt,  and  not  for  infirvMion;  Wid  I  fliall'  "be 
happy  if  the  fcenes  which  I  may  bring  to  your 
recoUeftion  give  you  as  much  fatisfaftion  as  they 
do  me.  For  I  never  experience  greater,  than  when 
I  find  young  men  of  ability  formed  to  virtue,  and 
tifefulnefs  in  life,  under  my  inftruSions. 

'  My  obligations  to  your  father,  to  yourlel^ '  and 
toth*  wliole  of  yeur  latgeand  relpe&abte' family, 
-wilt-  always  be  a  fobjeft  of  pleafing  teDoHeftion 
to  me;  and  this  is  a  circumftetrice  that  gteatly 
"heightens  the  fatisfaftion  I  have  in  'fubfirrifaing 
tnyfelf  on  this  occafion. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  affeflionate  Friend, 

J.    PRIESTLEY. 


BIRMINGHAM, 

Jan.  I,  17SS. 
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■/"'  ■^':   *■-'::   i,i.'i   vlii-l.^.ijj    =:-.::    .;.   -    .  . :,   ■  ■,      , 

AT  the  ffqiw^  Sf iP»*ny  ^  "y'  f^^'^^^f  PFPll'^ti  .^P^  publifli.  tho 
,  ,  he^d^^of  fhe-  jL^^uf^  gn  MiJory-ifpd.^fneKfil  PfUcyx  ,wbic)i 
■,I  compofe^  for,^tlieir,,uf?  wh^  li  wa^^tutor  at  WqrrJn^ton,  and 
which  I  prjonjiicfi  ,to  -4o  wh^^n  Ij^pybli^ed  myjEJay  on  tbi  Jirfi 
prmdpUs  of  Goyfrnme^^^^_.},  ptefey  |9  tKenaaa  ^Jfa^  on  a,  courfe 
of  iibtr^  E-(iuc{^tiop  \forfij}ii,  (f^4.-  fl^^^f  ^^{^*  ^^-hlch  ha?,  been 
Jpnt  om,^i)yf[,,ft^v«?hij;Ji,,^illjn ^ 

-  Afj^?/^""^*^  .^^5^rv^f^««;  ^f^m^ffM,  f 

i;yidf?ntlhai,-it'ba^  a.pjj^h,jjc3.rerjfOiii^c  , 

which  vECfe  cqojppf^^  'V^  =fiHf^^^^^°  °^  ^ 

.5h^f  enlarged,  BpaOjc  .  J^^/oijpwiije,  circumftgnce  gave  -birth 
totherabwh.      .   ,  -.  !,;':,- 'j,.  j.",'",  .j    .         !r.  _       .  ..     ' 

.  .^.Qd  my.i^c^.UDg_f)]e  ;offi«  oL^titpr  Mj&£'La^gua§ds  and 
J^dles  hettres  in  ttwt^ca^emy,'  2  found  that  the  ifar .greater  part 
of  the  Audents  were  young^gentlemen  defig^ned  fgr!  civil  and 
aftiyc  Jifi^  .whereas  th^^^p^wfe  of  rtudy,  §s  iij  all  other  places 
of  liberal  educatioo,,  WM  ji1ij?o^,.intirelyladapteil,  to  "thf'iearned 

^r^^/i^5pi;-^d-rt(0.c<yir/ed  iQmc  thftt^  be^aes  uie  leftures. which 
tht^  had  becfl  ufe4 --*<>■  attend,  other. cpurfes  mian^pelntroduced, 
.wh,it.h  would'  bi"i;ig  th^m  acquainted  w'ltH.fucJ^  branches  of 
koowledgp_as  would  .be  tif  more  immediate,"  ujj;  tq  iheHi  when 

.,^ey.  {h,oul^  coaip  .ijvtcj,  life,  _ With,  this  yiew  I  jjlanned  and 
coinpofed  t|ire^  courfcs,. one  on  A^';'or)i  w. general,  another  on  tbe 
hijiory  of  England, _zn^  a   third  on   tSe  lani^s  aiid  ionjljiution  of 

'  England,  iyllabufcs  of"  which  will  be  fcen  on._ my.  former  £^y 
en  Education^ 

■       5  The 
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Vi  PREFACE. 

The  publication  oiBhekftonis  Commentaries^  and  oi  SutthoiCs 
Law  Leduret,  have  made  it  uhnecefl*ary  to  publifli  the  third  of 
thefe  courfcs*.  and  Henry's  bifiory  of  England  has  fupCfi^ed.  the 
fecond,  thoftgh  my  plans  will  btfeen  lobe,  in  mreral  refpefts, 
more  compEeheoftve  tban.  theirs,  efpecially  than  that  of  Dr. 
Blackdone.  But  no  puUication  that  I  have  yet  feen  will 
probably  be  thought  td  fuperfede  the  le^ures  contiined  in  this 
voTume.  For  befides  what  relates  to  bifiory^  I  eildeavoured  to 
bring  into  it  as  many  articles  of  mifcelfimeeur  'knov^let^e  as  I 
could,  in  order  to' enlarge  the  minds  of  young  men,  and'  to . 
give  them  Iibefa:T  views  of  many  important  fubjc^,  and  fuch 

'  as  could  hot  to  welt  be  brought  before  them  in  any  other  conrfe, 
-  'So  fa^,  therefore,' was' I'from  endeavoring  to  keep  ftri^y  to 
tBe  title  which  I  firft  gave  thiefe  lediires,  viz.  on  Hijiory,  that 
r  itudiqd  to  exceed  thofe  i)6undis  as'  much  as,  with  any  propriety, 
X  po&ibly  could}  and  I  foon  found  that,'  Under  the  heui  of 

' oBjeHs  of  aitehttbn  to  an  btJCariant  oraleaderc^  hiftory^  I  cou^d 
eafily  bring  ^he,  very  importfint  fubjed  of  generM  policy^  or  an 
account  of  thbfe  things  whi^h  prindpally^  contribnto  to  rendec 
the  great  ^ibcietieG  of  mankind  happy,  ntimeroos,  and  fecure, 
with  which  y.oung'men  of  fortune  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted.. 
The- reader  n^uil  no^,  however,  expe&  to  find  any  thing  inore, 
than  the  outline  of .  this  branch  of  knowledge,  ^or  general 
principles  are  all  that  can  be  taiugl^t  at  a 'place  of  education. 

-  Th^. details  oC  things  muft  be  left  to  men's  refearches  afterwards. 
Through,  the  whole  I  hope  \  have  Ittpt  in  rbind;  that  the  moft 
important  objetit  or  education  is  to  form  the  minds  of  Youth  tO' 
virtue  i  and  therefore  I'  have  made  a  point  of  omitting  no  fair 
Opportunity  of  introducing  fuch  obfervattons  and  t-eflei^Ons  is^ 
appeared  to  me  to  have,  tlwt  tendency*  efpecially  at  the  beginning^, 
and  the  clofe  of  the  courfe. 


I  mua 
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I  iniiftalfb  iHinind  ^t-  reader,  diat  all.  be  iq  to  expert  from 
&efe  le^res  18  ft  judicious  fclct^ion,  and  arrangement,  of  the 
knowledge  that  was  to  be  colleded  from  books  which  were 
attant  at  -the  time  when  they  weve.  compofed.  Many  of  the 
bbierratiotts,  however^  ai«,  as  far  as  I  knoi^,  original]  but,  at 
this  diftance  o£  ttitie,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  diftinguiifa  thofe 
^t  are  fo  from  tbofe  which  I  coUe^ed  from  other  writers.  I 
cannot  in  ftll  cafes  even  diftinguillLJ  my  ovni  compofition  from 
the  extmfts  which  I  made  from  the  worlcs  of  others ;  and  not 
liaVing  at  firft  any  intention  of  publifhing  thefe  LeAutcs»  I 
negleded  to  take  notes  of  the  books  that  I  quoted.  But  this 
Is  of  little  eonfequence  to  the  reader  j  xt  being  fuffici^nt  for 
him  if  the'jfe^i  may  be  depended  upon,  and  the  oh/ervatiqm 
jaft.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  I  have  enlarged  .this 
courfe  fince  the  fyllabus  of  it  was  firil  printed,  with  many 
valaable  articles,  collected  from  works  which  have  bpen  pub- 
lidied  fince,  efpecially  Dr,  Smith  en  the  WetUtb  of  Nations^  and 
Stuarfs  Principles  of  PoHHcal  Ofcemmjn  sod  my  wiih  is,  that 
by  the  illuftration  of  fomc  general  principles  in  fuch  works  as 
thele,  I  may  excite  in  youth  a  defire  to  become  better  acquainted 
vith  them. 

Thefe  ledures  will  be  found  to  be  of  very  unequal  lengths,  and 
thereafon  of  this  will  not  always  appear.  But  this  circumftance 
is  of  little  eonfequence,  either  to  the  reader,  or  to  any  perfon  who 
may  think  proper  to  majce  ule  of  them  in  his  own  lefturing. 
My  method,  as  in  all  my  other  lectures,  was  to  read  the  text, 
and  illuftrate  it  by  a  familiar  addrefs,  queftioning  the  pupils 
very  particularly  on  the  fubjed  of  the  former  ledure  before  I 
proceeded  to  a  new  one ;  and  on  feme  of  the  Aibjeds  I  happened 
to  have  much  more  to  fay  to  them,  and  to  enquire  of  them, 
than  on  others.     Alio,  ingoing  over  the  lectures  a  fccond  time, 
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J  paid  littte  Ti^i^'io'ilic:  disiHtnith  hsA  MnO^^.V^ft  tqpk 
in  be^e^or  lef£  mattery  as  libu«d..CQDyeiti.«iit  jitjhcHtU^^ii  u^ 
fbis  1  Wotild  3dv4feoth«rleiatt£ei!s  lodoc;    ,■.■'  .-j. :;  ^-i^;  ■  n/ 

The  only  coudfe  o^  lic3un9>7CcniipoJfed')Vid^)ivci4e4.wj)iIf  i( 
Was  fit  WaFftjigiody^  th^l  1,  loaive-an^ri^tl^QMgljLts.fof.  put&Lj^iig 
be[ide6'tMj»  -li-^one  .on-'it^^;  ?'iifP9)»  ^- ^i^n^ii  .M^,Uf{^trj^' 
Grammafi  whkh>«aS  |>ti:bliU.i<}r.(ht[ui'e->«»^4tki^AudcnCs,  ^it( 
not  p6bliAied«  If  this  fac:ddhiC'4t  alii.  tt.vvJU^it)9)iil'conj^n^o^ 
with  the  additldnV'that  Dr.-Euppis:tixEHk:f<3ijt«,:)f^e{v^tdi^  Wf 
the  hoiwulrtO  miki^ithit'tcqctibook  4?.$heiA(^efipyiii)pHpxti}j^ 
Thisjoint  Work  J  U'iih'to  ^emiinfts  trmd^u^i^fit-of  purfrieodr 
Aiip-,  artd'tirpeciallij^  6f  the 'grBtxttidci  owf  himfor  hj^^in^nfls 
to  me  in  a '^efiod  ,iti<''.irhich.':X,.1raott(i'.fti  fl^eyifd*,!i  f^,an^ 
■  ©r.  it^tifofl  "wefe  ifohitf  j^tl3E,v6pfti!frh,(tTOi  icoufdrtf^lyj place  in 
thatctalsv     ,-  /::;■!   j..:      .   ,    3i    ,-.   :    '    ..     ^  -t   ^  ,,     .-      -, , 

The  lc<Sures  oti^OM/aiy.  <im^  Cr//f>/)fej,\"wjiich;Ij^^^ 
WaFrington,  have  been  iibmc  time  h«fJ&re '^e  Pablic.  ;Iatlie9i 
-iKave  made  gf^eat  ofevofDr.^  Hartley's  doctrine  of  afoeu^itp 
if-ukast  which  'appears rtd  .mo  to- .<^(^lot  9jv  eaf;^  f^^utv^fi  ,Qf 
almidft.  all  the  difficul^iss.  atiebdin^:  tlM%>;ci|(iou$  fubjeftf  ^(j|)fi 
gives  us  folid  maxims,  inftead  of  arbitrary  fancy.  .  In  this  exf 
ten£ve  application  of  the;^oftcii^if>f  ,alIbpsitidB,,to  the  boi&ners 
'9i  crlticiim*  Ixhidlc  I:hai-«  fiHno:«laiin;fO;.n>erit<. 
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ON    A   COURSE    OF 


LIBERAL     EDUCATION 

FOR   CIVIL   AND   ACTIVE   LIFE. 

FIRST    PUBLISHED    IN     1764, 


TT  fcems  to  be  a  defcA  in  our  prefent  fySxm  of  public  educadoiH 
that  a  proper  courfe  of  ftu<ties  is  not  provided  for  gentlemen  who 
are  deligned  to  fill  die  principal  ftations  ofa^ve  Uftt  difttnd  fioai  thofe  , 
which  are  adapted  to  the  learned  frefe^ni.  We  have  hardlj  any  medium 
between  an  education  for  the  counting-houfe,  conlifting  of  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  merchants'-accounts,  and  a  method  of  inftitution  in  the 
abftra£t  fciences:  ifo  that  we  have  nothing  liberal,  that  is  worth  the 
attention  of  gentUmaij  whofe  views  ndther  of  thefe  two  oppofite  plana 
may  fuit. 

Formerly*  none  but  the  clergy  were  thought  to  have  anjr  occafiott  for 
learning.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  whole  plan  of  education, 
from  the  grammar-fchool  to  the  finifliing  at  the  univerfity,  fhotild  be 
cilculated  for  their  ufe.  If  a  few  other  perfons,  who  were  not  deligned 
for  holy  orders^  offered  themfelves  for  education,  it  could  not  be  ai* 
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Dcfted  that  a  courfc  of  ftudies  fliould  be  provided  for  them  only.  And, 
indeed,  as  all  thofe  perfons  who  fuperintended  the  bufinefs  of  education 
were  of  the  clerical  orders  and  hadithecnfelves  been  taught  nothing  but 
the  rhetoric,  logic,  and  fchool -divinity,  or  civil  law,  which  comprized 
the  whol^cpmpafs  of  hijman  learning  for  feveral  centuries,  it  ppuld  not 
be  cxpe£tAi  that  they  ^«uld  entcrt'aih  larger,  or  fHore  liberal,  tiews  of 
education  i  and  fiill  lefs,  that  they  fhould  ftrike  out  a  courfe  of  fludy, 
for  theufeof  menwho  were^vniyerfallyjthoughf  toharcnoncedofftudyj 
and,  of  whom,  few  were  fo  fenfible  of  their  own  wants  as  to  deCre  any 
iuch  adraotage. 

;  Befides,  :in'yiof<v^a7s;  thejgrfat  en^  of  humarr  fociety  fteni'to  have 
been  biit  little  underKood.  'Men  of  the  greateK  rank,  rortune,'  and 
influence,  and  who  took  the  lead  in  all  the  affairs  of  ftate,  had  no  idea 
of  the  great  obj&fbs  of  wife  and  extenfive  policy  i  and  therefore  could 
never  apprehend  that'aiiy'fJnd'of-kAowled^'Was'i'e^uffite  fW  ifiie  moft 
eminent  ftations  in  the  community.  Few  perfons  imagined  what  were 
the  true  fources  of  wealth,  power,  and  happinefs,  in  a  nation.  Com- 
merce was  little  undcrftobd,  or  evtn  atten,dcd  to;  and  lb  flight  was  the 
connexion  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  that  general  politics  were 
very  c(«itra£ted.  And  thus,  men's  views  being  narrow,  little  previous 
^rniture  of  mind  was  rpqoifite  tO;  conduct  diem. 

The  confequenoe  of  all  this  was,  that  the  advances  which  wcec  made 
0>  a  more  pcifeft  and  improved  ftate  of  fociety  were  very  flow;  and  the 
prefent  happier  flate  of  things  was  browht  aboui^  Tether  by  an  a^cciflental 
cojwruFrenceof  circunnftancesj  than  by  any.  efforts  of  humai^  wifdomand 
'fcrefighr.  We  fee  the  hftn4  f>f  Divipe  Providence  in.  thofe  rcvolutioos 
vvhich  have  gradually  .given  a  b^pier  turn  Qo  affairs,  while  men  have 
teen  the  pafTive  and  blirrd  inflrume^ta  crf"  their  own  felicity. 

But  the  fituation  of  things  at  prefent  is  vaftiy  different  from  "what  it 
-was  two  or  three  centuries  ago.  .  The  obje^  of 'human  attention  are  pro- 
digioufly  multiplied  i  theconnexions  of  ftates  are-extend.cdj  a.refleftion 
upon  oar  prefent  advantages,  and  the  fleps  by  which  we  have  arrived  to 
the  d^ree  of ■fower  and  happinefs  we.  now  enjoy,,  has  fliewn  us  the  true 
fqurces  oftheni;  and  Jp,tbpfQugI:^y  i^^akeAed!^i%.<4l!fti^il:ates  of£urope 
.6  'la 
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to  a  fenfe  of  tbeir  true  intecefts,  that  wc  are  convinced,  the  fame  fupinc 
inattention  with  whicti  affairs  were  formerly  conduced  is  no  longer  fafe; 
and  that,  without  fuperior  degrees  of  wifdonn  and  vigour  in  p<^itical 
meafures,  evwy  =thing  we  hare  hitherto  gained  will  infallibly  be  loft, 
and  be  quickly  traDsferred  to  <nlr  more  intelligent  and  vigilant  neigh- 
tiours.  In  this  critical  poihire  of  afiiurs,  more  li^ts,  and  fuperior  ' 
induftry,  are  requifite,  both  to  minifters  of  ftate,  and  to  all  perfons  who 
have  any  influence  in  fchemes  of  public  and  national  advantage;  and 
confequently  a  different  and  a  better  furniture  of  mind  is  reguifite  to  be 
brought  into  ihe  bufinefs  of  life. 

This  is  certainly  a  call  uptm  us  to  examine  the  ftate  of  edutation  in 
this  country,  and  tocon&der  how  thofe  years  are  employed  which  men 
pafs  previous  to  their  entering  into  the  world :  for  upon  this  their  future 
behaviour,  and  fuccefs,  muft,  in  a  great  meafure  depend.  A  rranfitioo, 
which  is  not  eafy,  can  never  be  made  with  advantage;  and  therefore  it 
is  certainly  ourviiaom  to  contrive,  that  the  ftudies  of  youth  ftiould  tend 
to  fit  them  for  the  bufinefs  of  manhood;  and  that  the  objrfts  of  their 
attention,  and  turn  of  thinking  in  younger  life,  fliould  not  be  too  remote 
from  thedcflined  employment  of  their  riper  years.  If  this  be  not  attended 
to,  they  muft  neceffarily  be  mere  novices  upon  entering  the  great  world, 
be  aknoft  unavoidably  embarralTed  in  their  conduft,  and,  after  all  the 
time  and  expence  beftowed  upon  their  education,  be  indebted  to  a  feries 
of  blunders  for  the  moft  ufcful  knowledge  they  will  ever  acquire. 

In  what  manner  foever  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  not  of  any  learned 
profellion,  but  who,  in  other  capacities,  have  rendered  the  moft  im> 
portant  fervices  to  their  country,  came  by  that  knowledge  which  made 
ihem  capable  of  it,  I  appeal  to  themfclvcs,  whether  any  confiderable 
fhareofit  was  acquired  till  they  had  finifhcd  ihcir  ftudies  at  the  univerfity. 
So  remote  is  the  general  courfe  of  ftudy  at  places  of  the  moft  libi^rdl 
education  among  us  from  the  bufinefs  of  tivil  life,  that  many  gentlemen, 
who  have  had  the  moft  liberal  education  their  country  could  afford,  have 
looked  upon  the  real  advantage  of  fuch  an  education  ,as  very  proble- 
matical, and  have  either  wholly  difpenfed  with  it  in  their  own  children; 
or,  if  they  have  Tent  their  fons  through  the  ufual  circle  of  the  fchools,  it 
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has  been  duefly  through  the  influence  of  cuftom  and  (a&uon,  or  vith  a 
^ev  to  thnr  forming  connexions  which  might  be  ufeful  to  them  in 
future  life.  This  appears  by  the  little  foUcitude  they  Ihow  about  their 
fons  being  grounded  in  thofe  fciences,  in  which  they  themfelves  might 
poflibly  have  been  confiderable  proficients^  when  they  applied  to  them  j 
but  which,  from  their  being  foreign  to  the  bu0nefs  of  life  in  which  they 
were  afterwards  engaged^  they  have  now  wholly  forgotten. 

Indeedi  th^fevere  and  proper  difcipline  of  a  grammar-fchool  is  become 
a  common  topic  of  ridicule}  and  few  young  gentlemen,  except  thofe 
who  are  defigned  for  fome  of  the  learned  profeflions,  are  made  to  fubmic 
-to  the  rigours  of  it.  And  it  is  manifef^  that  when  no  foundation  is  laid 
in  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  (which,  in  a  large 
pr  public  fchool,  cannot  be  done  without  very  ftrifb  difcipline,  and  a 
ff  vere  application  on  the  part  both  of  the  mafter  and  fcholar)  youth  can 
be  but  ill  qualified  to  receive  any  advantage  from  an  univerGiy  education. 
Young  gendcmen  themfelves  fo  frequently  hear  the  learning  which  is 
taught  in  fchools  and  univerfities  ridiculed,  that  they  often  make  them- 
felves eafy  with  giving  a  very  fupcrficial  attention  to  it  j  concluding;  from 
(he  turn  of  cpnverfation  in  the  company  they  generally  fall  into,  and 
which  they  e;tpe^  to  keep,  that  a  few  years  will  confound  all  diftindtion 
of  learned  and  unlearned,  and  make  it  impolTible  to  be  known  whether 
|i  man  had  improved  his  time  at  ihe  univerlity  or  not. 

Thcfe  evils  certainly  call  for  redrefs.  and  let  a  perfon  be  reckoned  a 
projeAor,  a  vifionary,  or  whatever  any  body  pleafes,  that  man  is  a  friend 
of  his  country  who  obferves,  and  endeavours  to  fupply,  any  defeds  in 
the  methods  of  educating  youth.  A  well-meaning  and  afcnfible  man 
may  be  miftaken,  but  a  good  intention,  efpecially  if  it  be  not  wholly 
unaccompanied  with  good  fenfe,  ought  to  be  exempted  from  cenfuie. 
What  has  occurred  to  me  upon  this  fijbjeft  I  fhall,  without  any  farther 
#pology,  propofe  to  my  fcllow-cicizens,  and  fellow-tutors,  hoping  that 
it  will  meet  with  a  candid  reception.  It  is  true,  I  can  boalt  no  long  or 
cxienfive  experience  jn  the  bufinds  of  education,  but  I  have  not  been  a 
mere  Jpeftator  in  this  fcenci  which,  I  hope,  may  exempt  me  fiom  the 
pdicjile  apd  pontempt  which  have  almgft  ever  fallen  upon  the  fchemes  gf 
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thofc  perfpos  who  baveiiyri^i  c^ljIrtMq  ^hijirclpfets,  -and;  without  any 
rxpcijence,  have  ralhly  attempted  to  handl<;  this  fubjecV,  in  which,  of 
all  others,  cxperimenu  only  Aught  to  guide  theory.i^  upon  which  hardly 
any  thing  worth  attending  to  ca^i.  be  advanced  a  '^-ieri ;  and  where  the 
greateft  geniufcs,  for  want  of  experience,  have  been  the  greateft  vifiona- 
rics}  laying  fchemes  the  leaft  capable  of  being,  reduced  to  pradice,  or 
the  moil:  abfurd  if  they  bad  been  put  in  practice.  ■ 

L^t  it  be  remembered,  tl>$t,  the  diificulty  under  prefent  confideratiott 
is,  how  to  fill  up  with  advan^g?  thog;  yfars  wkich  immediately  precede 
a  young  gentlcmaii's,  en^agiQg|  in  thofe,  biglwr  fphcrcs  of  adive  life  in 
which  he  is  dettinedto  nwvo.  Within- the  departoients  of  aSi-Oe  life,  I 
fuppofe  to  J3e  C9mpf£bende4  all  thefe  ilations  in  which  a  man's  condu& 
will  confiderably  affeft  the  liberty  iu«i  (he  property  of  his  countrymen, 
andithc  riches,  the  £trei^h,  ai|d  xht  fecurity  of  hia  countryi  the  firft 
and  moft  injport^t  ipnks  of  wfeich  are  filled  by  gijntiemin  of  large 
property^  wh9,h4ve  tfaemfelves  the-greateft  iti'tereft.in  the  fate  of  their 
country,  and, wh^ ^e  wtbin the  infl«riceDf  aa  honourable  ambition  to 
appeal  in  the  ch^r^b«r  of  fl)agi£hrate&  ^^  legiflitors  in  the  ftace,  or  of 
ftanding.pea^  ike  helm  9£  affairs,  and  guidisg  die,  l«ccet  fprings  of 
gOYcrnjilcni:.;-;  ■    >,i  ,-         :'.'.■    jj.      ,  '     .":,•.' 

The  profeffum  of 'L«w»,  alfo>'(;flrOiinl5r.i30DMtt:  ipithin  ihc  abort  dc- 
fcrlptipn  of  civil  and >(5tiye  life, , if  ai'iflanJiftpc  to  bfc.ariy  liiog.moirc 
than  a  prai5tilin^  attorney  J.  th^  pro^lSi^o  ,of  4rol%  Cfl^tw  4^-acgeciiiderawi 
havp  any  expeftatiffn  lof  arrivji^  at  ij)«-high£r>ibi^^  military  pceftri 
ipetiti  and  th«: bkvfittolf  of  merchaindite,  ':^rweLloii%[bQ)rbndc(^ir0rvii« 
dr.udgery  of  the.watehoufe  .otcnwiting-hourd  Diiinos.  iqd'phyfldans 
I'confider  to  be  jniet'cJljed.  in  .cbos,  fubje£t,.only  as.gendemien  and  gtinerai 
fcholarE,  or  as  perfoqs  who  <^0Qvbrfe,  and.haire  inAoahoe,:  vnth  gfUsttaMh 
engaged  in  aftive  life,,  withotrt  v\f  pahicvlas  vi<iw;to-^eir  relpe^vr 
profefllqns. ^  ■.    ..  .'".■.■:■.■       '..■'■.  ^}.  n  ,  .!:■-■ 

.  That  }he  pf»ra«i5>anii  fyi^n^s  of  ywagj  ^ntlenien  diefl:ined:eo  a&  in 
any  of  thefe  in:)port«pt  .fphjrcs,  n^.  ootitbink  a  liberal  cdacadon!  titt^ 
ncccQ^ry  tp  (hem,.  ai]4  ^t  (^9  yOwig  gentlemen  thaTii^vMjqay.«nidr 
c  with 
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■mth  fyirit  into  the  cnlai^ed  views  of.  their  friends  and  tutc»s  t  I  would 
hiimtily'  propofe  fome  aew  articles  of  academical  inftniftioo,  ibch  ashave 
a  nearer  and  more  evident  connexion  with  the  bufinefa  of  active  life; 
andiwhich  may  clierefore  bid  fairer  to  eng^e  the  attention*  and  route 
the  dunking  powers,  of  young  gentlemen  of  an  active  genius.  The 
fubjeAs  I  «'Ould  recommend  are  civil  history,  and  more  efpecially, 
Uieimport'.m  obje^s  of  civil  t^Licv?  fuch  as  the  ilieory  of  lawsj 
goyernment,  itianufaftures,  commerce,  mtval  force,  &c.  with  whatever 
may  be  demonftrated  from  hiftory  to  have  contributed  to  the  fiourilhing 
flatc  of  nations,  to  rendering  a  pet^le  liappy  and  populous  at  home,  and 
formidable  abroad;  together  with  ihofe  articles  of  previous  information 
jvithout  which  it  is  impoflible  to  underftand  the  nature,  connexions,^  and 
mutual  influences,  of  thofc  great  objeds. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  fubjefts  I  would  propofe  to  the  ffudy  of 
jrouth  at  places  of  public  and  l^ral  education,  I  have  fubjoined  plans 
ofthreediftind  couricsof  ledtuKs,  which,  I  apprehend,  may  bo  fubfer- 
vient  to-chisdefign,  divided  iiHo-focb  portions  as,  experience  has.  taught 
tacy  may  be  conveniently  difcufled  in  famitiar  k£lwes  of  an-  hour  each^ 

The  firft  courfe  is  on  the  s'^vdy  op  history  in  general,  and  in  its 
moft  cxtenfive  fen&.  It  will  be  fcen  to  conGft  of  fuch  articles  as  tend  ca 
enable  a  young  gentleman  to  read  hiftory  .with  underftanding,  and  to 
re^  the  mofl;  valuable  fruits  of  that  engaging  ftudy.  I  Ihall  not  go 
«W'  dte  particulatt  of  the  cowfe  in  this  place :  let  the  fyllabus  fpedc 
£}r  idelf.  Let  icxmlir-be'ebTerved^  ehat  my  view  was,  not  merely  to 
snake  \u&Dty  intelligible  to  perfons  who  may  chufe  to  read  it  for  their 
unu&ment}  but  principally,  to  facilitate  Its  fubfcrviency  to  the  higheft 
]ufe&'to  which  it  can  be  af^liedj  to  contribute  to  its  fomiing  the  able 
^iitieJhian,  and  the  intelli^nt  and  uieful'  citizen,  h  is  true,  that  this  is 
conqjrizing  a  great  deal  nore  than  the  title  of  the  courfe  will  fuggeft. 
But  under  the  head  of  eijt3s  of  aitentioK  to  a  rtaitr  of  hiftory,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  difeufs  the  principal  of  thefe  fub^eds  which  ever^ 
gendcman  of  a  liberal  educatioinus  e^xfted  to  underftand,  though  they 
do  not  geacraUy  fiJl  ondcr  an;  divifion  of  the  fcicnccs  in  a  courfe  of 
5  academical. 
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academical  educauon*.  and  yet,  »»Hfaouc  s  cotnpetOK  luloviedge  of  theft 
iat^e^ts,  DO  pedba  can  be  qualified  n>  ferv«  his  couooy  occ^  in  ithe 
iowcft  aipa^iues, 

Thia  CDurfe  of  lefttire9>  it  is  atfo  pr^umed*  will  be  (aaad  to  contata 
a  comprdienfive  fyftem  of  that  kind  of  knowledge  wkich  is  {»niliarlf 
i^uifite  to  gentlemen  who  intend  to  trawl.  For,  .fince  the  great  ot^eA: 
(^attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  and  to  a  gentleman  upon  his  travdi^ 
areendently  the  iiime,  it  muft  be  of  equal  fervice  to  them  both,  to  have 
their  impoituice,  and  mutual  influences,  pointed  out  to  them. 

It  will  likemfe  be  evident  to  any  perfoa  who  infpcas'diis  fyll^ms, 
that  the  fut^eft  of  coHMsmca  haa  by  no  means  been  overloc^cd.  And  it 
is  hoped,  that  when  thofe  gentlemen,  who  are  intended  to  fenre  themfelves 
and  dieir  country  in  the  refpe^^le  chara^to*  of  merdiants,  have  heard 
the  great  maxims  of  commerce  difcuOed  in  a  fcientifical  and  conneded 
manner,  as  they  de&rve,  they  will  not  eafily  be  inBueoced  fay  nociom 
adopted  in  a  random  and  hafty  manner,  and  from  fupcrficial  views  t^ 
things :  whereby  they  might,  otherwife,  be  induced  to  enter  into 
meafurcs  fcemingly  gainfiil  at  preftnt,  but  in  the  end  prejudicial  to  their 
country,  and  to  themfelrea  and  their  pofterityi  as  members  of  it. 

The  next  courfe  of  lefhires,  the  plan  of  which  is  briefly  delineated,  is 
upon  the  histoilt  of  eholahd,  and  is  defigned  to  be  an  aemjidification 
ti  the  manner  of  ftudying  hifory  recommended  in  the  former  courfe  i  in 
which  the  great  ufes  of  it  are  Ihown,  and  the  aAual  progress  of  every 
important  objed  of  attention  diftinftly  mai^ced,  from  the  earlieft  accounts 
of  the  ifland  to  the  prefent  time. 

To  make  young  gentlemen  Hill  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  own  country,  a  third  courfe  of  teftures  (in  connexion-  with  the  tw« 
others)  is  fubjoined,  viz.  on  its  passENT  cokstithtioii  and  laws. 
But  the  particular  ufes  of  thefc  two  courfes  of  le£h>res  need  not  be 
pointed  out  here,  as  they  are  fufficienily  explained  in  the  introduAory 
addreffes  prefixed  to  each  of  them. 

That  an  acquaintance  with  the  fubjeAs  of  tliefe  lectures  is  calculatel 

to  form  the  ftatefman,  the  military  commander,  the  lawyer,  the  meri- 

chant,  and  the  accomplifhcil  country  gentlemaA*  cannot  be  diffiUL-d. 

c  2  T4« 
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The  'prhKJpirVofc^<tt»n''A4f'i«ia(f  be^ade  to  this  -ftHemr,  is  thcirttro- 
■duaiofl  pf  aiie^iftibjieAB  into  aCacieMii?^,,'a(id  fobirfittm^  them  to  .the 
examination  of  youth,  of  the  age  at  which  they  are  ufwall*/  ftTit  to  fuch 
pUuittBfc»duc»ioft.'  illpwiil  b*"fti3  1^  Tomt^,  ■^at'-tWfe'rufejtffi  'aretoo 
doef^s-jm^uoo  iiitrieai»,^-fof -thriv  lender  iage^  hrttT'iiekft  WtrlJe^Jfe;' ahd 
-tfeari  >afi«r,,dl,-  it-fiin  'bi  ndi'm^c'thftn'  a'  fmareeflrf^ 'bf  tHe?e  ^eifc 
lihiiches-df fcnGWledge:that «an'tie>6orn'nttmicattd' » yfe^h.  ■ 
.  V  To'prcreiit:  beihg  mtfund^rftcfod,'  kt  it  lie  *bfcrved,  tHat  t  would  H&t 
propofe  tiiorthiscowfe  Af  ■ftjidi&s'ftiobld  b*'*tifefed'  upion  by  .ayifdri^ 
gcodhmanitiUlie  "be  fiicKcii!<or|b«MflWi  ^^«  ef  tf^>  or  at  teift,  knd 
QrilyJn  Ctoiipirticiifcir-cafes,  ■flfft*n,  yAtrs  t  -  ti^ -which  tirTMrbf  iiff,  it'li 
If efi  kno^  w ''all-' ^foii* icoAtepAttlfti  >Ke  '&daca(16n  Tif  y6iith,  that  their 
lacDlciei  ha.\re  Atainei  *  donfirferRbl^-iatgfie  -of  rijltiieftj  and  that,  by 
proper  3ddrefBy«hcyai-e  ascfitpBbieJ^^nteHhg'inro^ji^fiilsjH^a  dr^^rti-^ 
Jatibn:as-Th(fye«f -irill'^e.'.-  ■What'ii'cKerein  otry«f''tHe  fubjefiils  tUbtt^ 
lk)lwdl«bovoV*^''t^<*+e^^ttt*'i»bre•aclrtenefs,  br'tomprtlteHfi^  iftati 
algebra,  geortieti^/fogicf^rittetiphyficsj  tawhtch-lHident's'aregerterallj^ 

jiwaeitbiappjyaftoiit  thgifilrfle'^?' '    '   "■.  " 

And  -if'  it'bie  only  stiffriattermg  Hf  political  ■aM'trommercialKnowled^i 
4cci  that  caBl(i*Sf^iHi-e'i  trr'tht  ni<th!od  i  ^poiV;  Jet'^it'be^ft^^+cd, 
«hat  ititnotWirgmore'thjMiiheinkliiTfenta'bryh^liSenteWlwhcaH  be 
taught  in  a  place  (rf'idocatiofl.  'frftemaffw  bP-fciehce  is -a  dhaf's^cr  of 
*hidihothing  more  than  tAe  boHiift'^'ev'ei--d^aWi  at  an  Acaden^y,  or 
-the  UniverfKy.  It  !s  never  finifhed  biit  by  HfUdtiom  ind  Itog-contlnued 
application  afterwards.  And  fuppofingthat  oirily  tht  firiVrodtmcnts,  the 
grand,  plain,  and  leading  rhaxifns  of  poKcy,  with  refprft'-toiartst,  Srtns, 
«ortimcrce,  8tc.  be  communicated  to  a  yoiliig  gencleriiafi,  if  they  be 
fuch  maxims  as  ire  is  really  deftined  to  purfiit  in  life,  is  ir  not  better'  that 
he  have  fome  knowledge  of  them  communicated 'early,  and'atadme 
Vnen  it  is  likely  to  make  the  deepeft  and  moft  laftingtrnprcflion,  than 
to  be  thrown  into  the  pra£lice  without  any  regular  theory  at  all?  It  is 
freely  acknowledged,  thst  the  man  of  bufinefs  is  not  to  be  finilhed  at 
an  ac.idemy,  any  more  than  the  man  of  fcience.  This  charafter  is  not 
the  child  of  inftruftion  and  theory  only  -,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neitfier 
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is  it'the  mere  oB^pring  of  praAice  without  inftru^on.  And,  certainly^ 
if  a  knowledge  of  thefefubjefts  be  of  any  ufe,  the  earlier  they  are  utended 
to  (after  a  perfofibe  capable  of  attending  to  them  to  any  purpofe)  and 
tht  more  fegukr  h  the  method  in  which  they  are  taught>  [he  .greater 
chance  thtre  is-for  their  being  thoroughly  underftood* 

When  fubjefts  which  hive  a  connexion  are  expluned  ih  a  regular 
fyfiem,  every  article  is  placed  where  the  irioft  light  is  refleflcd  upon  ic 
from  the  neighbduring  fubjeds.  The  pUineft  things  are  difcufled  in  the 
firfl  place,  and  are  made  to  ferve  as.  .axioms,  and  as  die  foundation  of 
jh'.ft  wliich  are  treated  of  afterwards.  Without  this  regular  method  of 
ftiidylr^'the  elements  of  any  fcience,  it  feems  impoffihle  ever  to  gain  a 
slear  aiid  coKnprehenfivfc  view  of  it.  But  after' a  regular  infiitution,  any 
particular- part  of  a  plan  of  inftruAlon  may  be  barged  at  any  time,  with 
eale^  and  without- confufion.  With  how  much  more  eafe  and  di^ndbiets 
*ould  a  perftm  be  able  to  deliver  himfelf  upon  aay  fubjeft  of  policy,  or 
fromnntfrGe,  ^9ho  hod  liad  (very  thing  belpnging  to  it  explained  to  him 
in  it^  proper  connexloiii  than.anotherperfon  of  equal  abilities,  who  ihould 
only  have  confidered  ihe  fubjefl  in  a  random  manner}  reading  any 
O-e^fe  that  might  happen  to  fall  in  his  way,  or  adopting  his  maxims 
frO(ti  the  caiTipaoy.  he  might  accidentally  keep,  and,  a>nfeqilently,  liable 
to  be  impoftd  upon  by  the  interefted  views  with  which  meo  very  often 
both  write  and  fpeak.  For  thefe  are  fubjci5le,  on  which  almoft  every 
writer  or  fpeaker  is  to  be  fufpeifted ;  fo  much  (las  party  and  intcrcft  to 
^0  with  every  thing  relaiing  to.  them.  . 

Since,  however,  thcfe  fubjeds  do  enter  into  all  fcnfible  convcrfation, 
ffpecially  widi  gentlemen  engaged  in  civil  life,  it  is  a  circumftance 
extremely  favourable  to  the  ftudy  of  thetn,  that-  converfation  will  come 
greatly  in  aid  of  the  leftures  the  young  gendemen  hear  upon  them.  It 
cannot  fail  to  roiife  their  attention,  and  increafe  their  application  to  their 
ftudics,  when  they  hear  the  fubjefts  of  them  difcuflVd  by  their  fathers, 
and  the  elder  pare  of  their-fricnds  atid  acquaintance,  for  whofe  under- 
'  (landing  and  turn  of  thinking  they  have  conceived  a  great  efleem. 
They  will  liften  with  grea:er  attention  to  grave  and  judicious  perfons, 
and  become  miich  more  fond  of  their  company^  when  they  are  able  to 
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underi^nd  their  converfadOQ,  and  toencer  occafionally  intc»  it;  when 
tbejr  can  fay,  that  fuch  a  feDtimenc>  or  (i&,  was  advanced  in  thcit 
lefhires,  and  that  <Hie  of  their  firllow-pupilsi  or  themretves,  made  fiicK 
M.  remark  upon  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  mtn^. young  gentlemen  give 
but  little  attention  to  their  prefent  ftudies>  when  they  find  that  the 
Jubjedls  of  them  are  never  difcuffed  in  any  fenfible  conTcrfation,  co  which 
they.are  ever  admitted.  If  ftudying  thefc  fubjefts  only  fcrve  to  give 
the  generality  of  young  gentlemen  a  tafte  for  converfing  upon  them, 
and  i^ualify  them  to  appear  to  tolerable  advantage  in  foch  converfations, 
the  variety  of  lights,  in  which  they  are  viewed  upon  thofe  occafions, 
cannot  fail  to  make  them  more  generally  underftood :  and  the  better 
thefe  fubje^  are  underftood  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  the  more 
probable  ii  is  that  the  nadon  will  be  benefited  by  fuch  knowledge. 

If  I  were  afkrd  what  branches  of  knowledge  a  young  gentl«nan 
flwuld,  in  my  judgment,  be  mafter  of,  before  he  can  fiudy  this  courfe 
with  advantage!  I  would  answer,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  but  is  very  -defirable;  efpecially 
fuch  an  infight  into  Latin  as  may  enable  a  perfon  to  read  the  eafier 
claffics,  and  fupfrlede  the  ufe  of  a  diAionary,  with  relpeft  to  thofe 
more  difficult  Englifli  words  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin.  The 
fhident  of  thia  courfe  Ihould  undeiftand  French  very  well,  he  Ihould 
alfo  be  a  pretty  good  accomptant,  be  acquunted  with  the  more  ufeful 
branches  of  praAical  mathematics}  and,  ifpoffible,  have  fome  knowledge 
of  algebra  and  geometry,  which  ought  to  be  Indilpenfable  in  every  plan 
of  liberal  education. 

Some  will  be  ready  to  chjt&  to  thefe  ftudies,  that  a  turn  for  fpeculation 
unfits  men  for  bufioefs.  I  anfwer,  that  nothing  is  more  true,  if  thofe 
fpeculationa  be  foreign  to  their  employment.  It  is  readily  acknowledged, 
that  a  turn  for  poetry  and  the  Belles  Lettres  might  hurt  a  tradefman, 
that  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy  might  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
the  law,  and  metaphyfics  and  the  abftraft  fbiences  with  the  duty  of  a 
foldier.  But  jt  can  never  be  faid  that  a  counfellor  can  be  unfitted  for 
hjs  pratftlce  by  a  tafte  for  the  ftudy  of  ihelawj  or  that  a  commander 
would  be  the  worfe  foldier  for  iludying  books  written  on  the  art  of  war: 

nor 
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Bor  can  h  be  fuppofed  that  a  merchant  would  do  lefs  buiinef^,  or  to 
worfe  purp<yfe;  for  having  acquired  a  fondncfs  for  fdch  writers  who  hare 
bcft  explained  the  principles  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  being  qua- 
Kfied  Co  read  them  with  undcrftanding  and  judgment. 

It  muft  be  allowed,  ihat  the  mechanical  parts  of  any  employment  will 
be  beft  performed  by  perfons  who  hare  no  knowledge,  or  idea,  of  any 
thing  beyond  the  mere  prafticc.  When  a  man's  faculties  arc  wholly 
,  ernployed  upon  one  Gngle  thing,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  willmakc' 
himfelf  compleatly  mafter  of  it ;  and,~having  no  farther  or  higher  views, 
he  will  more  contentedly,  and  more  chearfully,  g^ve  his  whole  time  to  his 
proper  object.  But  no  man  who  can  afford  the  expence  of  a  liberal 
education,  enters  upon  any  bufinefs  with  a  view  b>  fpend  his  whole  tife 
'at  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  it,  and  in  performing  a  taHc  im- 
peded on  him.  A  man  of  fpirit  will  laudably  afpire  ta  be  a  mafter 
in  his  turn  I  when  he  muft  be  direfled  by  his  own  lights,  and  wbea 
he  will  Bod  himfelf  mi&rably  bewildered,  if  he  have  acquired  no  more 
knowledge  than  was  fufficicnc  for  hhn  while  be  followed  the  diredtioa 
of  others.  Befidcs*  in  the  cafe  of  merchandife>  If  one  branch  fail, 
there  is  no  refource  but  in  more  csixnGve  knowledge.  A  man  who 
has  been  ufed  to  go  only  in  one  beaten  track,  and  who  has  had  no 
idea  g^ven  him  of  any  other,  for  fear  of  his  being  tempted  to  leave  ic, 
will  be  wholly  at  a  lofs  when,  it  happens  that  that  track  can  be  no 
longer  ufedj  while  a  perfon  who  has  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  courfc 
of  the  country  may  be  able  to  ftrike  om  anotheii,  and  perhaps  a  better 
road  than  the  fonner. 

I  am  aware  of  a  different  kind  of  objeflion,  from  another  quarter, 
which  ic  behoves  me  not  to  over- look.  The  advocates  for  the  old  plan 
of  education,  and  who  diflike  innovations  in  the  namber,  or  the 
diftribution,  of  the  fcicaces  in  which  ledures  are  given,  may  object  to 
^e  admillioa  of  thefe  ftudies,  as  in  danger  efattrafting  the  attention 
of  thofe  ftudemt  who  are  dciigned  for  the  learned  profeflionsi  and 
thereby  interfering  too  much  with  that  which  has  been  found,  by  the 
experience  of  generations,  to  be  the  beft  for  fcholars,  the  proper  fub- 
jefts  cf  which  are  Efficient  to  fill  up  all  their  time,  without  thefe  fo- 
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pemumcrary  articles.  I  anfwer>  diatthe  fubjeitsof  ihefe  leAurcs  are  hy; 
no  means  ntceffary  articles  of  a  mere  fcholaftic  education;  but  that 
they  are  fuchas  fcholars  ought  to  have  (bmc  acquaict-nce  with;  and 
that  without  fome  acquaintance  with  them,  they  rnufl,  upon  many  o^ca-j 
lions,  appear  to  great  difadvantage  in  the  prcfent  ftate  of  knowledge. 

Time  waa  when  fcholars  might,  with  a  good  grace,  difclaim  all  pre^ 
tenfions  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  but  wh^t  was  taught  in  the  uni* 
verfities.  Perhaps  they  would  be  the  more  revered  by  the  vulgar  on 
account  of  fuch  ignorance,  as  ap  argument  of  their,  being  more  ab- 
ftraitcd  from  the  world.  Few  book?  were  written  but  by  critics  and 
antiquaries,  for  the  life  of  men  like  themfclves.  The  literati  of  thofe 
days  had  comparatively  little  &ee  incercourfe  but  a/nong  themfetves) 
the  learned  world,  and  the  common  world,  being  much  more  diftiitft 
from  one  another  than  they  are  now.  Scholars  by  profeflion  re^d, 
wrote,  and  converfed  in  no  language  but  the  Roman.  They  would 
have  been  alhamed  to  have  exprefled  themfelvcs  in  bad  Latin,  but 
not  in  the  leaft  of  being  guilty  of  any  impropriety  in  the  ufe  of  their 
mother  tongue,  which  they  conlidered  as  belonging  only  to  the  vulgar. 

But  thofe  times  of  revived  antiquity  have  had  theirufe,  and  ate  now 
no  more.  We  are  obliged  to  the  learned  iabours  of  our.  forefathers,  for 
fearching  into  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  illuftrating  valuable 
ancient  authors  i  but  their  nuxims  of  life  wilt  not  fuit  the  world  as  it 
is  at  prefent.  The  politenefs  of  the  times  has  brought  th^  learned  and 
the  unlearned  into  more  familiar  intercourfe  than  they  had.  before. 
They  find  themfclves  obliged  to  converfe  upon  the  fame  tofHcs.  The 
/ubjefts  of  modem  iiiftory,  policy,  arts,  manufaflurcs,  commerce, 
&c.  are  the  general  topics  of  all  fenfible  converfation. .  Every  thing 
us  faid  in  our  own  tongue,  little  is  even  written  in  a  jforeign  or  dead  lan- 
guagei  and  every  Britifli  author  is  ftudioua  of  writing  mth  propriety 
In  his.  aativc  Englilh^  Criticifra,  which  was  formerly  the  great  bufb- 
nefs  of  a  fcholar's  life,  is  now  become  the  amufemcnt  of  a  leafure  hour, 
.and  thi^  but  to  a  few }  [o  that  a  hundredth  part  of  the  time  which  was 
formerly  given  to  criticifm  and  antiquities  is  enough,  in  this  age,  to 
jgaiA  a  man  the  cbarafter  of  a  profound  fchoIau>    The  topics  of  fenfible 
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converfation  are  likewife  the  favourite  fubjefls  of  all  the  capital  writ- 
ings of  the  prefent  age,  which  are  read  with  equal  avidity  by  gentle- 
men, merchants,   lawyers,   phyficians,  and  divines. 

Now,  when  thecourfc  of  reading,  thinkings  and  converfation,  even 
among  fcholais,  is  become  fo  very  different  from  what  it  was,  is  it  not 
reafonable  that  the  plan  of  even  fcholaftic  education  fliould,  in  fome 
meafure,  vary  wiih  it?  The  neceflity  of  the  thing  has  already,  in  many 
inftances,  forced  a  change ;  and  the  fapie  increafing  neceffiiy  will  either 
force  a  greater  and  more  general  change,  or  we  muft  not  be  furprifed 
to  6nd  our  fchools,  academies,  and  univerfiiies,  deferted,  as  wholly 
unfit  to  qualify  men  to  appear  with  advantage  in  the  prefent  age. 

In  many  private  fchools  and  academies,  we  Bnd  feveral  things  taught 
.now,  which  were  never  made  thefubjcAsof  fyftematical  inftruftion  in 
former  times ;  and  in  thofe  of  our  uhiverfities,  in  which  it  is  the  intereft 
of  the  tutors  to  malce  their  leftures  of  real  ufe  to  their  pupils,  and 
where  leAures  are  not  mere  matters  of  form;  the  profeflors.  find  the 
nf>cc(Tity  of  delivering,  chemfelves  in  EngHfli.  And  the  evident  pro- 
priety of  the  thing  muil  necefTarily  make  this  practice  more  general, 
notwithftanding  the  moft  fuperllitious  regard  to  eftablilhed  cuftoms. 

But  let  the  profcffors  conduct  ihcmfelvcs  by  what  maxims  they  pleafe, 
theftudents  will,  of  coutfe,  be  influenced  by  the  tafte  of  the  company 
they  keep  in  the  world  at  large,  to  which  young  gentlemen  in  this  age 
'  have  an  earlier  admiflion  than  they  had  formerly.  Hov  can  it  be 
expefted  that  the  prtfent  fet  of  ftudcnts  for  divinity  fliould  apply  to  the 
ft  udy  of  the  dead  languages  with  the  alliduity  of  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, when  they  find  fb  many  of  the  ufes  of  thofe  languages  no 
longer  fubftding  ?  What  can  they  think  it  will  avail  them  to  make  the 
p  urity  of  the  Latin  ftyle  their  principal  ftudy,  for  feveral  years  of  the 
moft  improveable  part  of  their  life,  when  they  are  fenfible,  that  they 
Ihall  havi:  little  more  occafion  for  it  than  other  gentlemen,  or  than 
perfo  ns  in  common  life,  when  they  have  left  the  univerfity  ?  And  hdw 
can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that  their  private  reading  and  ftudics  fliould 
ibmetimes  be  different  from  the  courfe  of  their  public  inftruftion?, 
d  .  when 
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when  the  favourite  authors  of  the  public,  the  merits  of  whom  they  hear 
difcufled  in  every  company,  even  by  their  tutors  themfelvcs,  write  upon' 
quite  different  fubjefts  ? 

In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  the  advantage  of  a  regular  fyftematical 
inftni&ion  in  thofe  fubjefts,  which  are  treated  of  in  books  that  in  fadt 
engage  the  attention  of  all  the  world,  the  learned  leafl:  of  alt  excepted, 
and  which  enter  into  alt  conrerfations,  where  it  is  worth  a  man's  while 
to  bear  a. part,  or  to  make  a  figure,  cannot  be  doubted.  And  I  am  of 
©pinion,  that  thefe  ftudies  may  be  conduced  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will 
interfere  very  little  with  a  fufficiently  clofc  application  to  others. 
Students  in  medicine  and  divinity  may  be  admitted  to  thefe  ftudies  later 
than  thofe  for  whofe  real  ufe  in  .life  tlwy  arc  principally  intended}  not 
tall  they  be  fufficiently  grounded  in  the  claffics,  hare  ftudied  logic* 
OrMoiy,  and  eriticifm,  or  any  thing  elfe  tirat  may  be  deemed  ufcful,, 
previous  to  thofe  ftudies  which  are  peculiar  to  their  relpedltve  profeiHonsi 
and  even  then,  thefe  new  ftudies  may  be  made  a  matter  of  aniufcm^nr> 
rather  than  an  article  of  bufinefs. 

With  rtfpeft  to  Divines,  it  ought  moreover  to  be  confidered,  that  the 
fame  revototions  in  the  ftate  of  knowledge^  whichcall  their  attention  to- 
thefe  new  ftudies  have,  in  a  great  meafuee,  furniQicd  them  with  timt 
for  thrir  application  to  them ;  by  releafing  them  from  ieveral  fubjcfls, 
the  fttidy  of  wluch  was  former^  the  great  bufinefs  of  divines,  and 
^ngrofled  alraoft  their  whole  time.  And  though  new  fubjcfba  have 
been  ftartcd.  within  the  province  of  divinity*  It  does  not  appear  to  me, 
that  they  recjuirc  lb  much  time  and  application  as  was  i^ually  given  to 
thofe  other  ftudies,  the  ufe  of  which  is  now  fuperfeded..  I  mean,, 
principally,  fchool-divtnityt  and  the  canon  law;  not  to  mention  logic 
and  oiretaphyfics,  which  were  formerly  a  more  intricate  buiinefs^  and 
took  up  much  more  time,  than  they  do  now. 

Lxt  a  perfon  but  look  over  the  table  of  contents  to  the  works  of 

Thomas  Aquinas,  which  were  read,  ftudied,  or  commented  upon,  by 

all  divines  a  few  centuries  ago,  and  be  will  be  convinced,  that  it  muft 

ImTC  required  both  more  acutenefs  to  compehcnd  the  fubjcds  of  them, 
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and  more  time  to  lludy  and  digeft  them  in  any  tolenble  manner,  than 
it  would  require  to  become  exceedingly  well  verfed  in  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  I  would  now  recommend. 

.  The  canon  law  was  not  Icfs  complex  than  both  the  common  and 
^atute  law  of  England,  and  every  clergyman  of  eminence  was  under  a 
Decefiity  of  underftanding,  not  only  the  general  principles  and  dicory 
of  that  fyftem,  but  even  the  minutiae  of  the  practice.  Good  fenfe,  and 
a  free  accefs  to  the  fcriptures,  have  at  length  (affifted,  perhaps,  by  an 
averfion  to  abftrad  fpeculatidns)  thrown  down  the  whole  fabric  of  fchool- 
divinity,  and  the  rife  of  the  civil  above  the  ecclefiaftical  power  in  chia 
realm  has  reduced  the  theory  and  pradice  of  the  Englilh  canon  law 
within  very  narrow  bounds.  And  as  to  the  little  that  now  remains  in 
ufe,  very  few  clergymen  need  trouble  themfelves  about  it. 

It  is '  acknowledged,  that  the  attention  of  Itudenta  in  theology,  and 
other  learned  profefllons,  is  much  engaged  by  mathematical  and  philo- 
fophical  ftudies  which  have  been  much  cultivated  of  late  years.  I 
rejoice  in  fo  valuable  an  acccflion  to  human  fcience,  «id  would  be  far 
from  fhortening  the  time. that  is  given  to  them  in  places  of  liberal 
education.  I  rather  wifh  there  were  more  room  for  thofe  ftudies  ii| 
fuch  places,  and  better  proviGon  for  teaching  them.  But,  nocwith- 
Itanding  this,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  fmall  portion  of  time  and 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  fubjefts  I  would  here  recommend;  and  it 
is  not  much  of  either  that  I  would  plead  for,  in  the  cafe  of  gentlemea 
intended  for  the  learned  profeOions. 

The  method  in  which  thofe  lectures  may  be  taught  to  the  moft 
advantage,  I  apprehend  to  be  the  following;  and  experience  has  ia 
fome  meafure  formed  my  judgment  in  this  cafe. 

L^t  the  lecturer  have  a  pretty  full  text  before  him,  digefted  widi  care* 
containing  not  only  a  method  of  difcourfing  upon  the  fubjefts,  but  Hfy 
all  the  principal  argamentt  he  adduces,  and  all  the  Uading  fa^s  he  make» 
ufe  of  to  fupporc  bi's  hypothefes.  Let  this  text  be  the  fubjeft  of  a 
regular,  but  familiar  difcourfe,  not  exceeding  an  hour  at  a  timet  with 
a  clafs  not  exceeding  twenty,  or  thirty.  Let  the  leAurer  give  his  pupils 
all  encouragement  to  enter  Qccafionally  into  the  coovcrCition,  by  pro- 
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pofing  queries,  or  making  any  objections,  or  remarks,  that  may  occur 
to  them.  Let  all  the  ftudents  have  an  opportunity  of  perufing  this 
text,  if  not  of  copying  it,  in  the  intervals  between  the  lefturcs,  and 
let  near  half  of  the  time  for  lefturing  be  fpcnt  in  receiving  from  the 
ftudcnts  a  minute  account  of  the  particulars  of  the  preceding  Icfture, 
■  and  in  explaining  any  difficulties  they  might  have  met  with  in  it ;  in 
order  that  no  fubjcft  be  quitted,  till  the  tutor  be  morally  certain  that  hi» 
pupils  thoroughly  anderftand  it. 

Upon  every  fubjcft  of  importance,  let  the  tutor  make  references  to 
the  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of  it;  and  if  the  fubjei5t  be  a 
controverted  one,  let  hitn  refer  to  books  written  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion.  Of  thefe  references,  let  the  tutor  occafionally  require  an 
account,  and  fometimes  a  written  abftraft.  Laftly,  let  the  tutor  feleck 
a  proper  Rumber  of  the  moft  imptHtant  queftions  that  can  arife  from  ttie 
fubjeft  of  the  Icdures,  and'  let  them  be  propofed  to  the  ftudents  as 
exercifesj  to  be  treated  in  the  form  of  orations,  thefes,  or  dilTertationsr 
as  he  ihall  think  Ht.  Moreover,  if  he  judge  it  convenient,,  let  him 
appoint  rewards  to  thofe  who  Ihall  handle  the  fubject  in  the  moft 
judicious  manner^   ' 

YouBg  gentlemen  defigned  for  the  learned  profeflTons  need  not  be  put 
upon  thefe  exercifes,  or  readii^  all  the  authors  referred  to.  It  may  be 
fufEcient  for  them  to  attend  the  lectures  as  they  are  delivered.  And  as 
I  would  not  advife  that  the  ledures  be  given  with  Ihorter  intervals 
between  them  than  three  days,  they  cannot  interfere  much  with  their 
application  to  their  proper  ftutKes. 

I  think  I  covrid  affign  very  fatisfaAory  reafons  for  each  of  the  directions 
I  have  laid  down  above,  but  1  flatter  myfelf  they  will  fuggeft  thcmfclvcs} 
if  not  apon  the  bare  perulal,  at  lead;  upon  any  attempt  to  reduce  them 
to  praftice.  I  fliall  only  take  notice  of  an  objcftion  that  may  be  made 
to  one  particular  article  in  this  method. 

-  Some  may  objeCl  to  ^e  epcouragement  I  would  give  the  ftudents 
to  propofe  objections  at  the  time  of  leCiiuring.  This  cuftom,  they  may 
fay,  will  tend  to  Interrupt  the  courfe  of  the  IcCture,  and  promote  a  fptrit 
of  impertinence  aod.  conceit  in  youitg  perfons.    I  anfwer,  that  every 
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inconvenience  of  this  kind  may  be  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  a 
tutor  delivers  himfclf  in  lefluring.  A  proper  mixture  of  dignity  and 
freedom  (which  arc  fo  far  from  being  incompatible,  that  they  mutU3lIy 
fct  off  one  another)  will  prcventj  or  reprcfs,  all  impertinent  and  un- 
ftafonable  remarks,  at  the  fame  time  that  It  will  encoqrage  ihofe  which 
are  modeft  and  pertinent. 

But  fuppofe  a  ieifturer  fhould  not  be  able  immediately  to  give  a 
fatisfat^ory  anfwer  to  an  objeftion  that  might  be  ft^-ted  by  3  fenfible 
ftudent.  He  muft  be  confcious  of  his  having  made  very  ridiculous 
pretenfions,  and  having  given  himfelf  improper  airs,  if  it  give  him  any 
pain  to  tell  his  clafs,  that  he  will  reconfider  a  fubjeft}  or  even  to 
acknowledge  himfelf  miftaken.  It  depends  wholly  upon  a  tutor's  general 
difpofition,  and  his  ufual  manner  of  addrefs,  whether  he  !ofc,  or  gain, 
ground  in  the  eftecm  of  his  pupils  by  fuch  a  declaration.  Every  tutor 
ought  to  have  confidered  the  fubjedts  on  which  he  gives  leftures  with 
attention}  but  no  man  can  be  expefted  to  be  infallible.  For  my  own> 
part,  I  would  not  forego  the  pleafure,  and  advantage,  which  accrue, 
both  to  my  pupils  and  to  myfelf,  from  this  method,  together  with  the 
opportunity  it  gives  me  of  improving  my  lectures,  by  means  of  the  many 
ufeful  hints  which  are  often  ftartcd  in  this  familiar  way  of  difcourfing 
upon  a  fubjeft,  for  any  inconvenience  1  have  yet  found  to  attend  it,  or 
that  I  can  imagine  may  poffibly  attend  it, 

I  cannot  help  flattering  myfclf,  that  were  the  ftudies  I  have  here 
recommended  generally  introduced,  into  places  of  liberal  education, 
the  confequcnce  might  be.  happy  for  this  country  in  Tome  future  period. 
Many  of  the  political  evils,  under  which  this,  and  every  country  in  the 
world,  labours,,  are  not  owing  to  any  want  of  a  love  for  our  country,  but 
to  an  ignorance  of  its  real  conftitution  and  interefts.  Befides,  the  very 
eircumftance  of  giving  that  attention  whidi  I  would  recommend  to  its 
conftitution  and  interefts,  would  unavoidably  beget  a  love  and  affeftioa 
.for  them  j  and  might,  perhaps,  contribute  more  to  produce,  propagate, 
and  enflame,  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm  than  any  other  eircumftance.  And 
certainly,  if  there  be  the  moft  diftant  profpeift  of  this  valuable  end 
being  gained  by  an  application  tothefe  ftudies,  it  cannot  fail  to  rccom- 
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mend  them  to  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  in  an  agcjn  which  the  minds 
of  fo  many  are  blinded,  and  mifled,  by  a  fpirit  of  faction  j  and,  what 
is  more  alarming,  when  a  nfte  for  luxury  and  expence  is  fo  high,  that 
there  is  reafon  to  fear  it  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  fuperior  to  all  oihvT 
regards;  and  when,  in  many  breafls,  it  already  apparently  threatens 
the  utter  cxtindlion  of  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  in  early  ages,  and 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  fuch  obftinate  patriots,  that  they  had  even 
no  idea  of  any  obligation  fuperior  to  a  regard  for  their  country,  but 
that  the  conftanc  wars  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  kept  the  idea  of  their  country  perpetually  in  view,  and 
always  oppofed  to  that  of  other  nations?  It  is  the  fame  circumftance 
that  gives  our  common  foldiers  and  feamen  more  of  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  patriotifm  than  is  felt  by  any  other  order  of  men  in  the  community, 
notwithdanding  they  have  the  leaft  intereft  in  it.  Now  the  courfe  of 
inftruftion  I  would  introduce,  would  bring  the  idea  of  our  country 
more  early  into  the  minds  of  Brttiih  youth,  and  habituate  them  to  a 
conftant  and  clofe  attention  to  it.  And  why  Oiould  not  the  practice  of 
thinking,  reading,  converging,  and  writing  about  the  intereft  of  our 
country,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  with  the  moderns,  that  fighting  for 
it  did  among  the  ancients  i 

It  is  a  circumftance  of  particular  confequence,  that  this  enthufiaftic 
Jove  for  our  country  would  by  this  means  be  imbibed  by  perfons  of 
fortune,  rank,  and  influence,  in  whom  it  might  be  effectual  to  the  mofl: 
important  purpofes  j  who  might  have  it  in  their  power,  not  only  to  wifli 
well  to  their  country,  but  to  render  it  the  grcatcft  real  fcrvices.  Such 
men  would  not  only,  as  is  the  cafe  with  private  foldiers  or  feamen,  be 
able  to  employ  the  force  of  a  fingle  arm  in  its  defence,  but  might 
animate  the  hearts,  and  engage  the  hands,  of  thoufands  in  its  caufe. 
Of  what  unfpeakable  advantage  might  be  one  minifter  of  ftate,  one 
military  ton:imander,  or  even  a  fingle  member  of  parliament,  who 
thoroughly  underftood  the  interefts  of  his  country,  and  who  poftponed 
every  other  intereft  and  confiderati<»  to  it ! 
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T^is  is  not  teaching  politics  to  low  mechanics  and  manufa£hirers,  or 
encouraging  che  (tudy  of  it  among  perfons  with,  whom  it  could  be  of  nd 
fervice  to  their  counrry,  and  often  a  real  detriment  to  themfelvess 
though  we  may  fee  in  thofe  perfons,  how  poflible  it  is  for  the  public 
pnlTions  to  fwallow  up  all  the  private  ones,  when  the  objeds  of  them 
are  kept  frequently  in  view,  and  are  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  mind. 
The  fame  zeal  that  is  the  fubjeil  of  ridicule  in  perfons  of  no  weight  or 
influence  in  the  (tate>  would  be  moft  glorious  and  happy  for  their  country 
in  a  more  advantageous  fituadon. 

Some  may  perhaps  objeft  to  thefe  Ih]die9>  as  giving  too  much  en- 
couragement to  that  turn  for  politics,  which  they  may  think  is  already 
immoderate  in  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  men  among  us.  But 
muft  not  political  knowledge  be  communicated  to  thereto- whom  it 
might  be  of  real  ufe,  becaufe  a  fondnels  for  the  fludy  might  extend 
beyond  its  proper  bounds,  and  be  catched  by  fome  perfons  who  had 
better  remain  ignorant  of  it  ?  Befides,  it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that 
how  ridiculous  fo  ever  fome  may  make  themfclves  by  pretentions  to 
politics,  a  true  friend  of  liberty  will  be  cautious  how  he  difcourages  a 
fondnefs  for  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which  has  ever  been  the  favourice 
fubjeft  of  writing  and  converfaiion  in  all  free  ftates.  Only  tyrants,  and 
the  friends  of  arbitrary  power,  have  ever  taken  umbrage  at  a  turn  for 
political  knowledge,  and  political  difcourfes,  among  even  the  lowed  of 
the  people.  Men  will  ftudy,  and  converfe  about  what  they  are  intereitcd 
in,  efpectally  if  they  have  any  influence  ■,  and  though  the  afs  in  the  Ublc 
■was  in  no  concern  who  was  his  mafter,  Cnce  he  could  but  carry  his 
ufual  load }  and  though  the  fubjefts  of  a  defpotic  monarch  need  not 
trouble  themfelves  about  political  difputes  and  intrigues,  which  neve. 
terminate  in  a  change  of  mcafurcs,  but  only  of  menj  yet,  in  a  free 
countr)',  where  even  private  perfons  have  much  at  ftakc,  every  man  is 
nearly  interefted  in  the  conduA  of  his  fuperiflp,  and  cannot  be  aa. 
unconcerned  fpeftator  of  what  is  tranfafted  by  them.  With  refpeft  to 
influence,  the  fentiments  of  the  towell  vulgar  in  England  are  not  wholly 
inflgnificant,  and  a  wife  miniiter  will  ever  pay  fome  attentloa  to  them. 
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It  i«  our  wifdom,  therefore,  to  provide  that  all  perfons  who  have  any 
iijfliience  in  political  meafures  be  well  inftrufted  in  the  great  and  leadiVe" 
principles  of  wife  policy.  This  is  certainly  an  objcft  of  the  gi-eateft 
importance.  Inconveniences  ever  attend  a  general  application  to  any 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  no  doubt  will  attend  this.  But  they  are  incon- 
veniences which  a  friend  to  liberty  need  be  under  no  apprehenfions  about. 

I  may  pofTibly  prfimife  myfcif  too  much,  from  the  general  jntro- 
duftionof  the  ftudies  I  have  recommended  in  tMs  Effay  into  places  of 
liberal  education  j  but  a  lirile  enthufiafm  is  always  excufeafale  in  perfons 
who  propofe  and  recommend  ufcful  innovations.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
reprcfent  the  ftate  of  education  in  this  view  as  clearly  and  as  fully  as  I 
have  been  ablej  .  and  I  define  my  prc^ofals  for  emendations  to  have  no 
more  weight  than  the  faircft  repren;ntation  will  give  them,  in  the  mindl 
of  the  cool  and  the  unbiased. 


N.E.  Wfignil 
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—  74.  1.9-  tor  liirm,  read  lit  Raiaani. 

—  77. 1.  1.).  (i)fotKiihin,  mi  ntl.'oii, 

—  93.  f.  9.  for><-,  n*A  Ibt  iBti,*. 

—  nK.  1.  10.U    forfo'™,  reiiJ>Br.' 

—  I(;6.  1.  11.  ita  yt-aJIg,  XoAytiingir. 


i^q.  1.  Tj.  fbcrujx'ici,  nti  mtiitri, 

304. 1'  l(i'  for  te,  rend  irt. 

319   1.  6.  fcr  lyltiirg.  read  Irylbmg. 

4C6.  1,  Uft.  dele  ib'y  cjn. 

j'"fc'ii^,"«.d5^r«'r;' "'"'"' 
lj.fi.rwr/-r,  rend-=f<M 

ic.foi  inland,  reid  ifljTd. 

491.  I.  13.  (*)  dell  aad  larlkuUrlylLt  iff. 
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1. 1.  14.  for  thrj,  rend  Itvit  af-aitr. 
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Wiy  Hifiay  it  ft  ge«<r»l/y  flf^t  ttd  mttrtJUng,  ^mj  fiixo 
to  amuji  the  Ima^nMtmt  a»i  hutrtfi  the  P^^niu  AdvanUtgi 
rf^ftryohm  FiSiim,  It  imfrmes .  tie  VnikrfimiBiig,  aid 
jSt)  Ma  fir  fie  Biijmfi  tf  Life.  Seme  /Uvmtagei  ^  no- 
tary aine  Experfe»ee,  Pecuiiarly  i^tfui  it  Prittes).  Fa0t 
ffintial  te  til  Kntmkigi.  PcStiatl  Kimekdge  i^eftil  in  axif 
SUtitH  efLift.  Ht/kryfitu  tit  Mmdftom  au^  Pr^u^eu, 
mifartkultrfy  nc&md  PrijaJkei.  Tie  Ufi  <f  Bifitiy  a 
fie  LaJiet.  All  ImfmimeiH  in  tie  Soma  efGvaenmeitt  it- 
rived  fmm  Htfiery. 


THE      INTRODDCtlON, 

TH  B  Auify  of  Hiftor;  i>  mor«  a<  Itfi  Iht  cisplf^.. 
max.  ai  all  perfaag  of  naijiag  VsA  eduMtion,  Tbi< 
wat,  indeed,  tliit  urlieft  uA  thtt  mat  eatde  of  let- 
ters^ For  the  moft  andcat  poeoM  wire  •Inell  eatirelx  hif- 
toriicals  and  verfe  una  firft  cultivated  is  preference  to  profe 
(which  fceme  to  be  the  moll  natural  nhitlc  of  Uftocy)  a«  this 
heft,  becanfi  the  moft  lecure,  method  of  toofoiitting  to  pof- 
terity  the  kj&)wledge  of  fiall  events,  la  all  ages  the  writing  of 
liiAory  haa  egaployed  die  ablcA  men  oTall  aatioiu  i .  and  id  thai 
•  B  day 
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day  hardly  any  writer  enjoys  a  greater,,  a  more  extenfivc,  and 
what  will  probably  be  a  more  lafting  reputation,  than  a  good 
hiftorian.    ^  ,    . 

The  infinite  variety  there  Ifr  in  the  fubjefls  of  hiftory,.  make» 
it  inviting  to  perfons  of  every  difpofition.  It  may  be  either 
trifling,  or  ferious.  It  fupplies  materials  with  equal  eafe,  and 
<qual  copipafnefi,  for  the  iaHies-of  qiirtb,  and  the  graveH:  dlf-. 
-quiiitioDS  of  philp^hy.  As  every  thing  comes  under  the  de- 
'iioiniQation  of  Iiifhiry,  which  informs  us  of  A-ay^aS  which  is 
too  reinate  in  time,  or  place,  ,to  be  the  fi^bjeA.  of  our'  perlbnal 
knowledge;  it  is  calculated  for-  the.ufc  of  perfons  of  both 
fexesr  and  of  men*  of  all  ranks  and.of  allprofeffions -in  life. 
Becaafe  it  cannot  be  prefumedthat  a  peclbn  jof  any^profeffion, 
or  in  a^ay  fituation,  can,  of  himfolf,  come  at  the  knbwlpdge  of 
every  &^  which  it  is. for  his  advantage  to  he  acqua3nted>.with.' 

Hiftory  is  fo  conncfted  with,  and  eflTential^  to,  aU.kinds  of 
knowledge,  that  the  moft  fuperficial  eflay  upon  any  fiibjeft  what- 
ever, is  hardly  tolerable,  unle.fs  fome  kind  of  hiilorical  fa£ts  be 
introduced,  or  alluded  to  in  it.  The  neceffity  of  fa<f)s  to  moral 
writers,  or  thofe  who  write  upon  the  theory  of  human  nature,  I 
need  not  mention.  And  certainly  no  perfpn  can  be'a  good  divine, 
much  lefs  undertake  any  part  of  the  controverfy  with  unbe- 
lievers onlefs  hebe^very  WeH' acquainted  with  fiiftbry,  civil  ai 
well  as  eCcIeiiaftical.  Indeed,  more  than  half  of  thebooks  of 
ifcriptureconfiftc^  hiftory.  And  as  all 'the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  and  New' Teftament  muft  be  verified  by  hiflory,  hone  but 
a  good  hiftorian  can  be  a  judicious -commentator  :ap9i&  Jiioli 
iinportant  pacts  of  the  facred  Writing.   ^  .     '  .  i  :     . 

Be£des,  an  acquaintance  with  faiilory  is  agrdeahleio.' us  as 
ibciable  and  conversable  creatures;  fince  it  may  be  coniidered 
a«  a  metuit  of  extending  the  power  of  cohverfation,  and.  making 
.  '        ,  the 
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the  dead  of  die  ptOrty  equally  with  the  living.  Nay,  as  things  are^ 
circumftanced,  the  dead  contribute  more  largdy  tb  gratify  our 
natural  and  eager  curioiity  to  be  informed  of  p^Ol.  and  remote 
tran&£Uoas. 

Id  tfaisiieldofhlftory,  therefore^  whiah  is.opeo  to  every  maa 
of  letters,  and  in  which  every  man  of  tafte  and  curioiity  cannot 
fail  to  pafs  a  great  part  of  his  leifure  hours,  it  cannot  but  be 
delirable  to  have  a  guide  (at  leaft  upon  a  perfon's  firft  intro. 
du£Uon  into  it)  leA  he  ihould  lofe  himielf  in  the  boundlefs 
variety  it  affords,  and  not  be  able  to  find  thofe  convenient 
eminences  from  which  he  will  have  the  mod  eafy  and  agreeable 
view  of  the  objects  it  contains.  In  th'e  charadter  of  this 
g^ide.  Gentlemen,  I  now  oflfer  you  my  beft  affiftaoire*  ;  .  '' 
..  Tbe.courfe  of  ledures  we  are  now  entering  upon  is  in- 
tenjded  to  facilitate  the  Audy  of  hiilory,  both  by  direding  you 
to  .the  ea0efl  methods  of  acquiring  and  retaining  the  knowledge 
of  it,  and  making  the  proper  u/i  <of  it  when  you  are  pofieiTed 
of  it. 

,  That  ^  objfervations-l  h^ite-coUeAed  for  this  purpoie  may  ' 
be  the  moA  intelligible  and  ufeful,!  ihall  difpofe-of  them  in 
die  following^ethod ;  confidering^       .     ■■ 
,  ■  I.     The  general  irfes  of  biftory:. 

il.     The  fouj^ces  of  hiftory.-  :  ■  :'     :. 

ill.     What  i«  nece&ry»  or  ufeful,  to  be-  kjiown  previous^, to 
the.  ftady  of  hiftory.         - 

IV*     Dircflions  for  the  more  eafy  acquiring  and  ret-aining  a 
knowledge  of  hiftory. 

,'  y.'    Proper  objects  of  attention  to^  an  hlfto^ian.    And  undei;. 

this  hicad^l  ftall  coo^der  t)»e  feveral  fubjeAs  of  general  poli^,j 

or  the  circutnftances  that  chiefly  contribute  to  render  civii 

B  s  fodeties 
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Ibcictiu  Situn,  numeroui,  ttnd  huffy,  M  being  the  Bwft  in-- 
portant  of  all  objeai  of  attcation  to  readcra  of  biftory. 

VI.  In  the  laft  place  I  would  give  yoa  a  general  vi«w  of 
biftory  civil  and  ecclciiaftical,  but  fliall  content  myl^f  with  re*- 
ferring  to  Holbetg,  or  Catm  othei  epitome  of  geneml  hiftory. 


PAR    T 


ACCORDINO  to  the  ttetho4  above  hid  down,  T  an  iSrflt 
to  conlider  the  general  iifit  of  hidory.  Thefe  any  be  ex- 
hibited under  three  beads,  i.  Hiftorjr  ferves  to  amnfe  tlltf^ 
if&agination,  and  intereft  the  pafEons  in  ^eral.  2.  It  improves- 
the-  un&rflandhig.  And  3.  It  tendt  to  ftreogthen  the  fenti- 
ments  of  virtue. 

The  llrft  and  loweft  nfeof  hiltory,  is  that  tragneaMy  mnnfcs- 
the  imagination,  and  interefts  the  pafltons.  With  thel^  charmgl 
htftory  captivates  the  generality  t}f  readers  j  and  though  1  Ihafl 
chiefly  recommend  it  in  anotiier  and  an  higher  view,  I  thinit  this- 
is  an  advantage  of  biAory  which  as  by  no  means  incondderable, 
and  by  which  a  reader  of  the  fevertft  philofophy,  need  not  be 
aihamed  to  acltnowledge  himfelf  influenced.  To  amnfe'  the 
imtginatiDn,  ^nd  give  play  to  the  paiGons  in  general,  is  almoft 
the  only  and  avowed  fcope  of  all  works  of ^ioa^  both  in  prole 
and  verle  j  and  men  of  great  genius  and  abUities  are  not  thought 
to  have  thrown  away  their  time  to  no  pnrpo!^  UjSon  thett; 
Whatevtr  aiimftt,  Awt  likewift  impime,  and  invigorate  our 

Acuities, 
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£icult)es,  anddifpofe  them  for  themorisfnie  and  perifeft  dif. 
•huge  of  their  proper  iiui&ions.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the 
hifloriei  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
or  the  conqaeft  of  Mexico,  be  read  with  no  other  view  than  th« 
adf enturta  of  Telemacluit,  of  Amadit  de  Gaul,  or  the  conqmfl 
^  JerulUem  i  or  that  the  Toyagea  of  Damplcr,  Sir  Francit 
Brike,  and  Captain  Cooke,  be  pot  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
thofii  of  Gulliver,  I  would  not  b.f  the  time  fpent  in  i«*ding 
AeiB  wac  wholly  lolb  Whatever  valoable  imprelfiona  an  BiaA 
•pOB  the  imiid  hy  fiaitiona  adveaturet,  ihe  fame,. in  kind, 
though  peohapa,  generally,  not  equal  in  degree,  are  made  by  real 
fldTtatttt^f^  vat  fuSt  with  whatever  view,  and  in  whatever 
auniKr,  irctfilntl  up  in  the  miiid,  are  ready  l»  ber  applied  to  any 
&RiKC  and  higher  ufe>  tkn  th)iy:at«  capable  of,  whenever  th« 
jperfim  who  ii  poieiled  of  ibtm  it  di^oftd  w  view  ^them  in  any 
•ther  light. 

In  this  view  all  true  hiAory  has  a  capital  >  advantage  over 
•nayiwod:  of^Oioii.  Warkaaf  fiajooiK)  not,in  their  mtiire, 
oq^ble,  in  t^aenl,.of  any  oilw^i^'than  the  aathon  oftheni 
had  Jb  view,  wjiitdi.rabft  necB0iitily^  veey  limited  {.whereas 
teiftlnftoty,  bctflgan  exlttbitioBof  the  i»ndoft-Df  divine  Pro-- 
viAetteefin  wfaicli  every  thidgbae^  perhj^,  infinite  relations 
and  iifestiaan  incxhauilible  anae-of  the  moft  Hluable  knoW-- 
fedge.  Weeks  of  fi^onreftmble  tho^  machines  whkb we  con- 
trive to  ilhiilratetfae  principles  of  phalofiD^hy,  faofa  as  g^ohn,  dnd  > 
aeraiet,  the  uiita  of  which  caaeodjio  farther  thaa  the  viesn  of 
taynaii  ia^nuity  t .  wheieat  rc<d  faiftofj.  reftmblo  iheeiywiueMa- 
made  by:  the  air  pamp;  the  imdenfiag  engine,  •relaArictl. 
atiJhne,  trhieh  exhibit  the  opemioat  of '  nnMe„awl  Ae  Ood 
•f  oitaee  Unfelf,  vrhoie  worke  an  the  nobMl  fal^etk  of  co«- 
>o  the  hxsont  mind,  .and  arethe  g^nwod  WMk  tod 
>  «tf  .the  moft  axaSKt  and  'tUUi  tktorita. 

1  But, 
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But,  independent  :of  an^  farther. ufe,  we  have  imany  well 
written  hiAories,  which,  I  thinks  are  cakulated  to  give  as  much 
pure  eatertainment,  ^ecially  to  a  perfon  of  a  reafonaJile  age; 
and  eicpetieoce^  as  the  generality  of  npvds  and  roraaaces,  Le^. 
a  p^fon  of  tafte,  and  juft  feotiment,  read  the  hiftory  pf  the  life, 
of  Cicero  writien  by  Middleton,  the  conquell  of  Mexico,  qr.thp 
voyage  of  Commodore  Anfoo,  or  eVen  fuch  larger  works  aq'tls: 
hiftory  of 'Pierodptua,  Thucydidcs»  Livy,  PhtUp  de  Conuniner, 
te.  aitd  theii  judgcf.  If  the  amazing  and  interefliog  fcenes  of 
ii(^ioA  be  worked  up  with  awre  art,  be  more  happily  difpofed 
to  excite  and  iotcreft  the  paffiona*  and  be  more  agreeably  di*: 
yerlified  with  proper  «pifodes,  the  very  thought  that  it.  'a_fi^tt 
(the  influence  of  which  grows  .with.our  years)  makes  that  artful 
difpofitloB,.  di9<c  fmbelUlhments,  oeceflary ;. whereas  the  mere 
thought  that  wc  ar«  Uftening  to  the  voice  of  trut^  is  able  ta 
keep  the  attention  awake  through  many  a  dry  and  ill  dlgcfted 
Bamtive  of^^j.'  .1  \ 

The  next,  aod-faighcr  ufe"  of  biftory  ii  to.impiFove  dtC'imderH: 
flanding,  and  ftrengthea.  the  judgment,  and  thereby  fit  U6  £bc 
enteribg  upon,  life  with  advante^  "  By  flu^ying,  hidxiry^".  aft. 
Lord  Bolinghrdce  well  obferrea,  **  and  examining  all  kinds. of 
*'  caoibs.  and  effcQp^  a  man  may  {harpen.  his  pepetration,  fix  the. 
"  atCention  of  Hs  mind;  and  Jlrcngthcn  his  judgment.  Thus. 
**  he  acquires  a  Acuity  aod  habit  of  difcerning  quicker,,  and 
"  letima  how.  to;ex9rt  that  flexibility  and  fteadineis,  which  are 
**  neceffary  to  hc.}oin<!d.r&  the  cod4u<%  of  all  afiairs  tfaat^dcficm^ 
**^  on  the  concurrehcie,  or  o^qtofition,  of  other  meni"  Judgment,, 
as. well  as  our,  .other:  powers,  muft  improve  by'cxercife.  Now. 
hiAory  prcfentS'US  with  the  fame  objeQs  which  we.meet.withiiu 
the  bujincfs  of  life.  They  muft  confequcntly  excite  the'£une 
kind  of  refledions,  and  give  the  fame  exercifeto  oprthoogfatly 
and  thus  produce  the  fatdC;  turn  of  mind.    Hiftory,  therefore^ 

may 
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may  beaatled  'an ticipafedxxpeiiehce.  By  tfaifr  mfasns  we  begin  out 
acquaintance. with  manMod  fooner,  and  bring  into .  the  world, 
and. the  bu^oefs  of  it^  foch  a  caft  of  thought,  and  tcftaper  of 
anlnd^  as  is  acquicod  by  .pafling.  through -it ;  whicb-will  m&kc  os 
appear  to  niortt:  advantage  in  it>  and  not  fuch  mere  ftoViees'i  uppti 
our  intrqduQion  into  it,  a?  wo  ihould  o^erwife  be.  As  Lprd- 
Botingbroke  again  observes,'*' He  who  ftudies  hiAory  as  he 
*<  would  philofbphy,  will  diAinguifh  and  coIle<!i  .certain  general 
f'  principles,'  and:  rules  of  Hfe^and  conduit,  which. dlwayg^muft 
f*  be  true;:  becaufe  tbey  are  coriibrmable  to  the  invariable  na- 
ff turex>f  things';,  and  by  doin^  fbt  he  will  foon  form  to  himfelf 
rt*  a  gdneratl  -fyflem  of  ethieks  and  politicks  bn  the  fureft  foan- 
'3^:daludi6,''on,  .the  trial -faf  thefe  principles-  and  rules  in  all  ages, 
iff  fldid ion  thereon firlnaticin  of  ^ntrl^y'  MUtverfal  experience." 
-nilFhsciinapreflioos  wbich;  this  anticipated:  knowledge  of  the 
^•arld-.nidkes:  upon  us,,  it  i«  certain,  Will  not  be  To  deep  as  thofa 
uhich  arc  (the  re&ht  of  our.own  perfonal  acquaintance  with  it ; 
faid::9KJddgtQetitaf!fiMngs,.aiid  maxloCts  ofcvnduft,  formed  in 
tbisf  ntat^r, .  witi  odi  be'  fb  firmly  riveted  in  our  minds.  But 
tlyui  theyjvrill  have  the 'advantage  of 'being  more  corre^  and  of 
iniog^  hettcn.gAide  to-u3>,  than  any  thing  We  could  have  learned 
from  diir own  random  experience,  upon  our  entering  the  world. 
I'ho  ceafoiias;  that  the  examples  which  hiftory  prefentc  to  us  ar^ 
Iptimaily  compute-  The  wh^lp  i&  b^ofe  usv  We  fee  men'and 
things  at  their  full  lengthy  as  we  may  fay ;  a«)d  we  likiewife  ' 
gmcrallytfee  them  through  a  medium  which  is  lefs  partial  than 
that  of  experience. '  Wbcreas*lD  re^Hfe  every  fcene  opens  very, 
flowty,  wft  fee  therefore  hut  *  very  (mall  pat«  of  a- thing  atone 
time;  and  are  conftqiu^tly  iitbl«:it<i>  be; deceived  into  a  very 
HallaciouB  judgment-  <tf  ici  'paAicnlarly  coniidering  bow  diA^ 
torted  even  thofe  imperfet^  views  of  things  are  by  the  re- 
lation 
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-latiMi  (^  erery  diing  iojitf,  whicli  it  Is  la^ffibleto  kQB|>  out 
■of  fight  io  things  in  which  we  ousfslvei  are  coBJccrseil. 

In  thii  view,  hiftory  is  geaeraUy  the  only  £iithful  iaftrui^ar 
.df  {mncoi,  particulaiiy  abfoliite  prince«.  It  is  ■&  nufech.  the 
int^Kft  of  abler  men  tbaa  thuniclvefi  to  impofe  npoa  jtbeQi* 
Md  toiWell  lh*ir  ide»  of  their  own  impactance,  thu*  nithoiit 
!^  aid  ef  hiftory,  it.is  almoftatDpoffiblethejr  fltould  orer  form 
my  juft  notioii  of  men,  or  things,  at  all.  BtU  ia  hiflory  pcincei 
ttnay  ftc  thrir  prcdccoflbrs  treated  without 'flattecy  or  ottcoaony ; 
and  therefore,  by^the  hdp  o£  oiomon  Seata  they  laayiee,  as 
in  a  gUfs,  in  what  light  their  owa  .charaders  and  -conduft 
will  appear  to  pofterity.  Nay,  they  inay  ^pead  npea  at;,  that 
^ifome  hiAorians  will  Arte  them  ai  much  4ea  low,  as  didr  «o- 
tempentfies  hare  rated  thetn  "too  Ingh.  Of  what  aaaiL  Iwre 
^becn  the  fulfeme  flaltariee  of  VcAcios  Patercalus  to  th»!dhao 
rad»r  of  Tiberius,  w  hts  Avountt-Sc^anas.)  «r  .even  ihs.  c^afd 
pratfts  of  Virgil  oiid  Hbraee  to  the  charader  cf  Auguftac  lui»> 
Alf?  Pofterityat  length  fees  their  ;real  charaAeri,,  th^<n^4cli 
:their  artful  difguifeg,  .cmd  Oiily  thinks  the  woffc  of  men  for 
iaying  per fons  of  wit  andangenuhy  wider  a  aeccffltf  of  adiag  & 
j>art  fo  unworthy  of  themfblves.  AH  futueiunga  of:Frahcc 
■iBay.fee  many  very  free 'tcijforea' upon  theohander  and  coo- 
dad  of -their.pred«c^M:  Loois  XIV.  mitten  by  Vohalreji  not- 
tritbftandtng  rthe  writer  <»anbt  conceal  -hispairtiaUty  £atiu$ 
t&ero  and  his  natioA.- 

BuC,  indeed,  to  men  m<lU  (teflons  iHftrs£laDi»  fw  t1)»ro«i| 
i^nduft  -may  be  <cenveyed>  In  the  cleareft  and  moft'  oogent 
manaet.  (hro«gh  tho  example  Jof  others.  Suetonius  jielalei 
^at  Auguftus  ufed  to  ttmfctibi  InftruiSkive  pafiagea  of  hi£- 
•torians,  end  fend  them  to  thoA  of  hi«  oAcen  who  hadiiced  of 
admomtion.  ■  .  ,     » 

i:.....  We 
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We  may  eafily  be  fenfible  of  the  importance  of  hiftory  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  general,  as  well  as  of  political 
knowledge  in  particular,"  if  we  confider  that  the  moft  exalted 
underftanding  is  nothing  more  than  a  power  of  drawing  con- 
cluiions,  and  forming  maxims  of  condufl,  from  known  JaSs  and 
experiments^  of  which  neceffary  materials  of  knowledge  the  mind 
itfelf  is  wholly  barren.  How  then  can  knowledge  be  gained  with- 
out experience  ?  And  very  fcanty  and  dear  bought,  would  be  the 
wifdom  that  was  the  refult  of  the  experience  of  one  man,  or  of 
one  age  only.  How  flow  then  muft  have  been  the  progrefs  that 
mankind  would  have  made  in  wifdom,  and  improvements  of  all 
kinds,  before,  by  fome  means  or  other,  one  age  could  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  obfervations  of  their  anceftors. 

It  was  requifite,  therefore,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of 
human  kind,  and  of  human  condud,  and  to  give  mankind  clear 
and  comprehenflve  view3  of  their  intereft,  together  with  the 
means  of  procuring  it,  that  the  experience  of  fome  ages  ihould 
be  coUe£ted  and  compared,  that  diftant  events  fliould  be  brought 
together;  and  fo  the  firft  rife,  entire  progrefs,  and  final  conclu- 
fion,  of  fchemes,  tranfa£tions^  and  characters  (hould  be  ieen^  as 
it  were,  in  one  unbroken  view,  with  all  their  connexions  and 
relations.  Without  this,  no  adequate  judgment  could  be  formed 
of  them,  fuch  as  would  enable  an  intelligent  perfon  to  determine 
hoW  far  the  fame,  or  the  like,  undertakings  would  bear  to  be 
repeated,  or  amended.  Without  thefe  advantages,  therefore,  the 
improvements  of  human  life,  notwithftanding  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion and  extent  of  our  intelle<ftual  powers,  would  be  at  a  Aand. 
There  might  be  conjedure,  and  enterprize,  but  there  could  be 
no  certainty,  or  rational  expe£tation  of  fucoefs. 

Confcquently,  without.hiftory,  the  advantages  of  our  rational 

nature  muft  have  been  rated  very  low  j  and  the  more  complete, 
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the  more  exa^>  and  comprehenlive  is  our  furniture  of  hiftorical 
fads,  the  more  materials  of  knowledge,  aad  confequently  of/ntwr 
and  b«ppinefst  are  wc  pofleilcd  of.  For  Lord  Bacon  has  juftljr 
remarked,  that  "  knowledge  is  power  j"  and  certainly  all  the 
excellence  of  human  nature,  all  the  advantage  we  hare  -above  the 
brutes,  is  derived  from  the  ufc  of  our  intelledtual  powers.  Since, 
with  refpeft  to  the  powers  of  body,  and  an  inftin^ive  capacity  <tf 
defending  and  providing  for  themfelves,  they  have  greatly  the 
advantage  of  us. 

Pditical  knowledge,  it  will  be  faid,  Is  uieful  only  to  poli- 
ticians, and  miniftefs  of  ftate.  But  beiides  that  it  ia  a  nutter 
of  reafonable  curiofity,  to  examine  into  the  fprings  of  the 
great  wheel  of  government,  on  the  juft  balance,  and  regular 
motions,  of  which  our  temporal  fecority  and  happinefs  depend; 
and  though  political  affairs  be  almoil;  wholly,  but  not  en- 
tirely, out  of  the  fphere  of  private  perfons  under  an  ariitrmy 
goveramenc ;  yet  iny>w  govemmebts,  as  it  is  admirably  iaid.  by 
Lord  Boliagbrokc,  **  the  public  fervice  is  not  confined  to  th<^ 
"  whom  the  prince  appoints  to  the  feveral  pofts  in  the  adminif^ 
**  tration  under  him.  Men  of  all  degr^s  oug^t  to  inftrud 
**  themfelves  in  thofe  affairs  vi^ierein  they  may  be  aftors  them-*- 
'*  felves,  Dt  judges  of  llKife  who  a£t,  or  controllers  of  thoie  who 
"  judge ;"  and  from  fomie  one  or  other  of  thcfe  claiTes  no  fubjed 
of  Great  Britain  is  wholly  excluded 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice,  when,  we  con£der  in  what 
refpefts  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  improves  the  underftaDdiiig» 
that  it  tends  to  free  the  mind  from  many  iboliih  prejudices,  par- 
ticularly aa  unreafonable  partiality  for  our  own  country^  merely 
as  our  own  country,  which  makes  a  people  truly  ridicRlous  in 
the  eyes  of  foreignefs.  It  was  a  want  ^  acquamtance  with 
hlAory  that  made  the  Chineie  Mandarines  ocprefs  their  ailoniih- 
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ment  to  find  tbetr  country  make  fo  fmall  a  figure  in  a  map  of  the 
world,  which  the  Jefuits  diewcd  them.  And  through  the  fame 
ignorance,  the  Samoedes,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  parts 
<Mf  Siberia,  whom  Le  Bruyn  defcribes  as  the  loweft  and  worft 
proWded  for,  of  alt  the  human  race,  wondered  that  the  Czar  of 
Mufcovy  did  not  chafe  to  live  among  them. 

National  prejudices  Ukewiie  produce  a  moil  unreafonable 
aversion  to  foreign  nations  and  foreign  religions,  which  nothing 
but  an  acquaintance  with  faiilory  cant:ure.  The  misfortune  16, 
that  it  i^too  often  the  intereft  of  particular  perTons,  and  parties, 
to  promote  thofe  prejudices.  The  Moors  of  Africa  were  fur- 
prized  to  find  their  firft  chritHan  captives  in  the  ihape  of  men  t 
and  our  very  figns  do  to  this  day  bear  the  traces  of  the  extrava- 
gant (^n4<Hi  of  the  fise  and  the  ftrength  of  the  Saracens,  which 
they  who  returned  from  the  crufades  propagated .  among  their 
i^K>ra.nt  countrymen. 

The  knowledge  of  hiftory  operates  no  lefs  favoarably,  and 
efieifli^lly,  in  ramoving  the  pmjudices  that  may  have  been  en- 
tertained in  favour  cmT  ancient  or  modern  times,  by  giving  it 
juft'  idea  of  ihe  advantages  ajid  difadyantages  of  mankind  in 
all  ages. 

Far  am  I,  however,  from  imagining  that  the  confequence  of 
SkaS^'vag  hiftory  will  be  an  indifference  to  our  pwnr  cooalry. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  on*  a£  the  gxeateft  advantages  arifing 
£rcma  thoftu^  of  hi^lory,  to  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain, 'bh4.fi 
he  will  generality  lay  down  his  book  more  thoroughly  Satisfied 
with  his  own  fittiation ;  and-will  be,  from  rational  eonv^ioQ, 
and  noC  from  blind  prejudice,  a  move  zealotts  friend  to  thf  ia- 
tereft  i^his  country  than-  before. 

Indeed,  fo  apparent  are  the  fuperior  advantages  of  our  confti- 

tution,  and  laws,  if  not  of  pur  manners  and  cuiloms,  over  thofe 
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of  moft  other  nations,  that  there  are  few  foreigners  who  do 
not  give  ours  the  preference  to  their  own.  Montefquieu,  one 
of  the  firft  of  philofophical  poUticiJins,  that  is,  thofe  who 
have  treated  of  laws  and  government  with  a  juft  regard  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  the  lituation  .and  wants  of 
mankind,  is  in  raptures,  and  almoft  quits  the  ftyle  of  philofophy, 
whenever  he  treats  of  our  conftitution.  And  Voltaire,  who  is 
excwdingly  partial  to  the  power  and  glory  of  France,  cannot 
help  doing  the  fame  juilice  to  the  fuperior  excellence  of  our 
government.  Indeed,  as  a  man  of  a  free  and  bold  turn  of  think- 
ing, you  will  be  fenfible  that  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise, 
when  we  come  to  analize  the  Britifh  conftitution,  and  to  ihew 
from  what  its  excellence  rcfults ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  I 
(hall  not  fail  to  point  out  fome  radical  and  very  confiderable 
defedtsin  it^. 

Under  the  head  oi pr^udices,  I  fliall  juft  mention  a  pleafant, 
but  not  unimportant  obfervation  of  Mr.  Hume,  viz.  that  the__^ir 
Jix  may  learn  in  hiftory  that  love  is  not  the  only,  nor  always  the 
moft  governing,  principle  in  the  hearts  of  men;  which  from 
the  reading  of  novels,  frequenting  the  theatre,  and  even  the 
general  turn  of  polite  conver6,tion,  they  might  otherwise  ima- . 
'  gine. 

But  the  capital  advantage  we  derive  from  hiftory  under  this 
head  is,  that  from  this  fourcc  only  can  be  derived  all  future  im- 
provements in  the  fcience  oi  government.  And  if  the  well  being 
of  fociety  be  our  object,  this  is,  after  all,  the  moft  important  of 
iall  fcienccs.  For  certainly  more  fubftantial  benefit  refults  to 
fociety  from  the  proper  balance  of  the  feveral  powers  of  a  ftate, 
or  even  from  one  wife  law,  rcfpcfting  the  liberties  and  properties 

*  This  refers  to  a  courre  of  leAures,  which  I  do  not  publifh,  but  of  which  a 
a  SjUahiu  may  be  feen  in  my  Bfay  m  Educalim. 
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of  men,  than  could  be  derived  from  all  the  other  fciences  put 
together.  I  except,  however,  the  fciences,  if'  they  may  be  fo 
called,  of  morality  and  religion. 

Human  nature^  with  the  various  intereils  and  connexions  of 
men  iti  a  fbte  ofTociety,  vs  fo  comply  a  futije^ft  that  nothing 
can  be  fafcly  concluded  a  priori  with  refpeft  to  it.  Every  thing 
that  we  can  depend  upon  muft  be  derived  itotafaSis.  All  the 
plans  of  government  laid  down  by  the  wtfeft  of  the  ancients, 
as  Plato,  Ariflotle,  and  Cicero,  are,  without  exception,  de- 
fective in  many  capital  inilances ;  and  notwithftanding  the  far- 
ther lights  that  More  and  Harrington  might  have  derived  from 
the  hiftory  of  many  centuries  after  them,  neither  the  Utopia 
of  the  former,^  nor  the  Oceana  of  the  latter,  wouM  bear  to  be 
reduced  to  praftice.  The  former  is  vifionary  even  to  a  proverh* 
This  grand  fcience  is  ftill  in  its  infancy.  Men  of  the  greatest 
r«fle(^ion  and  experience  could  not  pretend  to  pronounce,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,,  what,  for  inftaoce,  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  any  conliderable  change  in  our  own  eonftitutiorr 
and  government,  or  that  of  other  nations.  And  do  we  not  fre- 
quently fee  that  our  ableft  mlnifters  of  ftate,  who  give  the 
clofefl  attention  to  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom,  are* 
obliged  to  change  their  meafures,  in  coniequence  of  their  being 
difappointed  in  their  expet^ations  from  them.  This  makes 
it  fo  extremely  hazardous  to  introduce  any  material  change  into 
an  eftabliihed  form  of  government.  No  human  fagacity  can 
forefee  what  inconvenience  might  artfe  from  it. 

So  important  is  this  fcience  of  government,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  worthy  of  the  ftudy  of  thofe  who  have  fufficient  abili- 
ties, and  who  are  friends  of  mankind;  and  the  only  foundation 
on  which  men  who  think^  and  who  are  not  carried  away  by 
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their  own  itnagbatiou.  will  build  any  conctufioas  u  biftorkal 
fa^s.  HypothefdS  built  upon  nrguixients  a  prhri  ar&  leaft  of  e\\ 
tolerable.  Here  obfervation  and  expetieoce  ara  the  only  fofs 
guides* 

As  i<U  other  icieoccs  hare  made  very  rapid  advances  in  the 
prefent  age,  the  fi;ionce  of  gDveroment  bids  fair  to  keep  pace  with 
them.  Many  ingcniouE  men  have  of  lafe  turned  their  thoughts 
to  thifl^^bje^l,  snd  Ysluable  treatifcs  upon  it  have  been  pub- 
liihQd  both  in  tbi^  couotry  «iui  ahioad.  But  what  is  of  much 
more  valu£>  we  bare  now  a  «a(l  ftock  <^  ioiportant  faSis  before 
u^  i<x  QW  Cfmlemplfttion.  The  did  g^Mmments  of  Europe  are 
arrived  t^  a  -con^eraUe  degree  of  matucity.  We  may  rather 
fay  they  aifc  growing  iato  tbcay  j  ia  that  tkeir  foveral  advantages 
and  4£jEa39  are  beecunft  fuficietitly  coaf|ucuotu,  and  the  new 
govcfOJU^OI^  in  North  Ajoaericft  are:  fo  mtoy  tuw  experiments^ 
oi  whi^h  poUttc«l  philofopitera  cannot  fail  lo  make  the 
^B»Hil  i*f«..  .  Tiflke  hui  alfo  we^kcsed,  and  remored,  many 
prejudices  in  fsvouf  of  preieiuicd  rights  ta  pnoer,  and  peculiar 
*n9dt!i  a/g^verm^enti  fo  .-riilut  the  only  proper  ob}ea  of  gaverA- 
mest,  the  &«ppinffi  of  the  pa^Of  is  now  aloKiA  nniverfally  foen, 
aod  alone  aucndsd  to. 

For  want  of  acqu«intwce  with  hi^ory«  we  gre  apt  to  pro- 
nounce  «  priori  mi»y  ^Wngs  ito  be  impofljhle,  whkh  in  &a 
really  cxift,  and  «r«  very  fafe.  That  the  King  of  Siam  could, 
not  be  made  to  believe  th^t  (he  V^neti^ns  had  oo  king,  any 
more  than  that  waiter  c<Hild  have  the  h»rdnf>f»  «f  AoQe,  and  hestr 
men  and  carriages. 

.  1  ihall  conclude  tbi»  head  with  adding,  thiat  «he  knowledsc! 
of  hiftory  contributes  to  enlarge  the  mind  by  the  acquaintajacs 
we  are  thereby  enabled  to  form  with  atl  thoie  ohje^is  which* 
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in  the  courft  of  thtCe  U&ara,  will  be  pointed  out  as  worthy 
of  peculiar  attention  to  an  hiftorian,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  equally  ufeful  for  fpeculative  or  pradical  purpofes;  fo  that 
philofophers  and  politiciant  may  ojually  avail  themfelves  of  it. 


L   E    C   T   U    R   E      II. 

Hifisry  ttnds  fo  Jlrengtben  the  Sentiments  of  Virtue;  JhvoQnfrom 
the  Manner  in  vsbich  virtuous  ImpreJJions  are  aBually  made  upon 
the  Mind.  Advantage  of  the  Study  of  Hifiory  previous  to  a 
Perfon's  heing  introduced  into  the  World.  Why  the  Reprefen- 
tations  of  Hifiorians  are  almojl  univerfally  favourable  to  Virtue. 
What  kind  of  Scenes  Hifory  actually  exhibits  which  are  favowaile 
to  Virtue.  A  Vetv  of  the  Sentiments  and  ConduSi  of  great  Men 
inures  the  Mind  nsith  a  Tafie  for  folid  Glory  and  true  Greatnefs, 
Uijlory  enables  m  to  form  j'ujt  Ideas  both  of  the  Strength  and 
Weaknefs  vf  human  Natttre,   Injiances  of  both,  with  RefieSlions. 

THE  third  ufe  of  hiflory  is>  that'it  tends  to  Arcngthen  the 
fentimentfi  of  virtue.  That  this  U  the  tendency  of  an 
acquaintance  with  hillory  will  be  evident,  if  we  confidcr  in  what 
manner  virtuous  imprcfTions  are  adlually  made  upon  the  mind. 
How  do  we  acquire  a  love  For  virtue  j.  but  by  frequently  view- 
ing ft  in  thofe  points  of  light  in  which  it  appears  4'^*^* 
to  ns,  and  in  a  Situation  of  mind  in  which  no  bias  is  laid  Hpoa 
us  ift  favour  of  vice  ? 

■       ■  It 
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It  cannot  be  denied  by  any  who  mafntain  that  virtue  is  its 
own  fufficient  reward  in  this  life,  that  even  a  juft  and  well- 
conduOed  knowledge  of  the  world  woald  have  this  happy 
cifetS.  It  is  only,  a  partial  acquaintance  with  it,  feeing  things 
in  an  unfair  point  of  light,  and  with  minds  prejudiced  by 
profpefts  of  pleafure,  intercft,  or  falfe  notions  of  honour,  that 
prevents  that  happy  confequence  from  taking  place  univerfally. 
Now,  to  Audy  hiflory  is  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  the  moft  favourable  circumftances.  Hiftorians  are  the  beil 
guides  and  tutors  we  can  take  with  qs  in  our  travels.  They 
ihow  us  the  •whole  of  tranfa£tions  and  charaAers,  before  a 
partial  view  of  them  can  have  had  time  to  make  any  unfavour- 
able impreHions  on  our  minds;  and  all  the  reflexions  they 
make  upon  men  and  things  are  uniformly  diiftated  by  a  fenfe 
of  virtue  and  honour.  Even  Machiavel  himfelf^  though  his 
very  name  conveys  the  idea  of  bafcnefs,  and  villany  as  a 
politician,  difcovers,  as  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  true  fentiments 
of  virtue  in  his  hiAory  of  Florence. 

In  fuch  company,  and  in  the  hands  of  fuch  able  and  faithful 
conductors,  what  reafon  have  we  to  be  alarmed  to  fee  our  friends 
introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  mankind?  There  is  certainly  a 
great  difference  between  a  perfon's  being  admitted  to  fee  the 
figure  which.  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Charles  XII.  made  at 
the  head  of  their  conguefts  j  to  view  the  court  of  Dionyfius, 
of  Nero,  or  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  all  their  fplendour,  and  feeing 
the  figure  their  whole  lives  make  in  the  annals  of  hiftory. 
In  the  former  Situation  the  uncautious  mind  of  a  young  man 
might  be  in  ddnger  of  being  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
ambition,  voluptuoufhefs,  or  magnificence;  but  looking  upon 
the.  fame  objed:s  from  the  more  advantageous  fituation  in  which 
faiflory  places  us,   we  muft  certainly  be  equally  ftruck  with 
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their  vanity  and  folly,  and  conceive  a  difguft  and  averlion  to 
them.  It  is  with  the  knowledge  of  the  world  as  Pope  fays  it 
is  with  Learning. 

Here  fmaller  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
But  drinking  largely  fobers  us  again. 

The  only  reafon  why  a  young  pcrfon  cannot  be  fafely  trufted 
with  viewing  the  vtce8>  as  well  as  the  virtues,  that  are  in  the 
world  is  that,  if  left  to  himfelf  in  real  life,  vice  may  be 
fo  circumdanced,  as  to  be  but  too  inviting  to  his  unexperienced 
mind.  But  in  hiftory  vice  never  appears  tempting.  Indeed, 
whatever  be  the  difpofition  of  biftorians  thsmfelves,  if  they 
give  a  faithful  view' of  things,  as  they  have  realty  come  to 
pafs,  they  cannot  help  giving  a  reprefentation  favourable  to 
virtue.  So  confident  is  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  that, 
if  the  fchemc  be  fairly  and  compleatly  reprefcnted,  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  nothing  will  be  exhibited  from  which  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  vice  is  eligible  upon  the  whole. 
Contrary,  therefore,  to  what  may  he  apprehended  from  a  pro* 
mifcuous  acquaintance  with  the  world,  through  the  glafs  of 
hiftory,  vices  may  be  viewed  as  fafely  as  virtues.  Nay,  they 
both  equally  teach  wifdom  and  good  morals.  It  is  even  im- 
poHible  to  fay  which  of  them  inculcate  the  important  lelTon 
with  more  force.  The  exceiTes  of  a  Nero,  and  the  goodnefs  of 
a  Marcus  Aurelius,  have  the  fame  good  eife£t  in  hiflory. 

Thus  it  appears,  by  arguing  as  it  were  a  prion,  from  the. 
lights  in  which  charafters  and  events  are  feen  in  hiftory,  that 
it  muji  have  an  efie^  that  is  favourable  to  virtue.  I  ihall  now 
deiQonftrate  the  fame  thing  more  particularly,  by  Oiowing 
what  fcenes  hiftory  actually  exhibits  that  have  this  happy 
tendency. 
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Tn  the  firA  place,  hiilory  by  dirpbtying  the  fentlments  anii 
oonduft  of  trulygreat  men,  and  thofc  of  a  contrary  eharaftcr, 
tends  to  infpire  us  with  a  taftc  for  folid  glory  and  real  greatnefs>- 
and  convinces  us  that  it  does  not  confiflin  what  the  generality- 
of  mankind  are  fo  eag.er  in  the  purfult  of.. 

We  can  never  imagine,  if  we  derive  our  inftrudlion  from, 
hiftory,  that  true  greatnefs  confifts  in  riches ;  when  we  fee 
that  fome  of  the  mofl  diAinguiihed  characters  in  the  annals  of- 
mankind  were  formedi  and  lived,  in  poverty  j  men  who  Ihcwed- 
thcir  contempt  of  riches  by  refufing  to  improve  the  opportunities- 
they  had  of  amafling  wealth.  Not  to  mention  Cincinnatus,. 
Fabricius,  and  other  Romans-  in  the  early  ages  of  that  city," 
honoured  for  their  poverty,  but  who  had  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  wirat  wc  fhould  call  riches;  Scipio  ^miUanus,  who- 
might  have  engroflcd  almoft  all  the  wealth  of  Carthage,  never 
made  a  lingle  acquilitlon  in  all  his  life.  The  great  Philopxmen' 
generally  went  in  a  very  plain  drefs,  and  without  any  fcrvant' 
orattendants.  The  Emperors,  Ncrva,  Trajan,  Antoninus,  and: 
Aurelius,  fold  their  palaces,  their  gold  and  filver  plate,  theip 
v.iluable  furniture,  and  all  the  fuperfluities  they  could  dirpenfe- 
with,  which  their  prcdeceflbrs  had  heaped  up, and  baniftiedallcx— 
pences  and  delicacies  from  their  tables  wiih  the  grcatcft  fevcrity,. 

Thefe  princes,  together  with  Vefpafian,  Perti-hax,  Alexander- 
Scverus,  Claudius  the  fecond,  and  Tacitus,  who  were  raifed' 
to  the  empire  by  their  merit,  and  whom  all  ages  have  admired- 
as  the  grcatcft  and  the  beft  of-  ptrinces,  were  e-ver  forvd  of  the. 
greateft  plainnefs  in  their  apparel,  farniture  and  outward  ap- 
pearance^  The  ruins  of  Adrian's  country  feat  are  ftill  to  be  fcen,. 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  the  bignefs  of  one  of 
our  'common  houfes.  Even  Auguftus  bimfclf,  during  a  reign- 
of  near  fifty  years,  never  changed  his  apartment,  or  furniture.. 
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We  fee  the  Tame  jaft  turn  of  thinking  in  the  famous  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  the  great  Scipio.  When  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance 
dcfired  very  importunately  to  fee  her  toilet,  flie  deferred  fatisfy- 
ing  her  curiofity  tUl  her  children,  .  who  were  the  fajnous 
Gracchi,  came  frim  fchool,  and  then  only  fuid  En  !  bac  ornamenta 
mea  funt.     Ihefe  are  my  ornaments.  . 

When  temperance,  frugality  and  a  juft  fenfe  of  grealnefs 
are  graced  with  fuch  names  as  thefe  I  have  mentioned,  fliall 
we  be  in  any  danger  of  abandoning  ourfelves  to  excefs  in 
imitation  of  the  infamous  Nero,  whofe  golden  palace,  Herodian 
fays,  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  whofe 
extravagance  in  other  refpeds  was  in  proportion  to  it;  of 
Caligula,  of  the  beafVly  Commodus,  or  the  mad  Heliogabalus? 
Do  we  admire  LucuUus  the  more  for  thp  idea  that  Cioero  gives 
us  of  his  expenGve  table  ?  Or  can  we  think  Marc  Antony  to 
-be  commended  for  having  a  fucceffion  of  grand  entertainments 
always  ready,  that  whenever  he  was  difpofed  to  eat  he  Alight 
4iever  wait  half  an  hour  ? 

Can  we  think  that  honours  -and  pr^fermtnt  conftitatc  true 
^reatnefs,  when  we  fee.  in  hiftory  that  the  moil  worthy  men 
iiave  generally  declined  them  t  Tacitus  and  Probus,  who  did 
fo  much  honour  to  their  flations,  wece  both  advanced  to  the 
■empire  againft  their  inclinations  :  and  in  how  much  fairer  a 
point  of  light  do  their  charaders  Aand  than  that  of  thofe  fons 
of  ambition,  who  waded  through  feas  of  blood  to  come  at  it  ? 

The  extravagances  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  kiJling  his  beft 
/riends,  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  ruin  of 
Sweden  by  Charles  XII.  are  certainly  more  proper  to  Aiew  the 
folly  and  madnefs  of  unbounded  ambition,  than  their  victories 
•are  to  dazzle  our  minds  with  their  glare.  How  we  regret  that 
Ainhappy  turn  of  mind  when  we  confidcr  what  valuable  members 
Da  of 
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of  focietjr  their  abilities  would  ha?e  rendered  fuch  men  as 
Julius  C«iar,  and  Pompey,  bad  they  jointly  employed  them  to 
raife  the  glory  of  their  country;  and  that  the  expences  of  Lewi» 
XIV.  in  preparations  for  dcftrudtion,  were  more  than  fiifficienc 
to  ha?e  founded  many  numerous  colonies,  and  to  have  put  them 
into  a  flourithing  condition. 

Nothing  fo  cSK&azWy  cures  a  man  of  the  abfunl  pride  of 
Sirth  and  Jamiljf  as  feeing  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  hiftory, 
fuch  as  Tamerlane,  Cardinal  Ximines,  and  Pope  Sixms  the 
fifth*  rife  from  low  b^innings;  and  we  are  always  charmed 
to  fee  truly  great  men,  who  were  po^Hed  of  the  adran* 
tages  of  birth,  wave  all  pretences  to  merit  on  that  account. 
Even  Vefpaikn  laughed  at  thofe  who  pretended  to  derive  his 
defcent  froita  Hercules^. 

An  excelUve  paCHon  for  fame,  as  an  end  of  a'Aion,  reduces 
a  man  very  low  in  the  light  of  hiftory.  How  much  does 
the  letter  which  Cicero  wrote  to  Lucceius,  and  which/  un- 
fortunately for  him,  yet  remains  (in  which  he  almoft  infifts 
upon  his  praifing  him  at  the  expence  of  truth,  in  the 
hiftory  of  his  confulfliip)  fink  that  great  man  in  oar  ef- 
tecm.  On  the  contrary,  how  prodigioofly  does  the  charac- 
ter of  Cato  rife  upon  us  by  a  few  words  of  Sail u ft,  Maiu'it 
ejfcy  quam  viJerif  bonus:  He  rather  chofe  to  be,  than  to 
SEEM,  good.  And  the  vanity  of  Nero  upon  his  excelling  in 
mulic,  and  of  Commodus  on  his  dexterity  in  killing  wild  beafts, 
completely  expofcs  the  affectation  of  excelling  in  what  is  out  of 
our  proper  fphere.  The  fame' maxim  is  conveyed  by  Philip, 
when  he  aflted  his  fon  Alexander,  if  he  was  not  afhamed  to 
play  on  a  mufical  inArument  fo  well  as  he  did. 

In  how  different  a  light  do  thofc  men  appear  in  hiftory  who 

are  greedy  to  engrofs  all  praife  to  thcmfclvcs,    and  thofe  who 
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contribute  heartily  to  the  reputition  of  others  i  An  ioflance  of 
the  former  we  fee  in  CUadius,  who  made  an  idle  expedition  to 
6ni{h  the  conqueft  of  Britain  ;  of  the  latter  in  M.  Aurelius, 
who  denied  himfelf  the  plcafure  of  attending  his  lifter  Lucilla 
(whom  he  had  married  to  L.  Verus)  into  the  Eaft,  lellhis  pre- 
fence  ihould  give  a  check  to  the  growing  reputation  of  his  fon- 
in-law,  and  feem  to  draw  upon  himfelf  the  honour  of  putting 
an  end  to  an  important  war,  to,  the  other's  prejudice.  And 
hiftory  does  the  moft  ample  recompencc  to  thoie  who  have 
generoufly  facrificed  their  own  reputation  to  the  pablic  good. 
Thns  Fabius  Maximas,  to  his  immortal  honour,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  provoking  infults  he  received  from  Minucius,  refcued 
him  from  the  hands  of  Hannibal,  fetting  afide  his  refentmmtt 
and  confatting  only  his  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  his  country. 

We  conceive  more  clearly  what  true  greatnefs  of  mind  is,  at 
the  fame  time  that  our  hearts  are  more  filled  with  admiration  of 
it,  afid  bum  with  a  ftronger  paffion  for  it,  by  a  fimple  narration 
of  fome  incidents  in  hiftory,  than  by  the  moft  elaborate  and 
philofophically  exa£t  dcfcrtption  of  it.  What  can  give  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  noble  fentiments  of  ftrict  honour  and  integrity  than 
Marftial  Turennc's  refbfing  a  fum  of  money,  which  was  offered 
him  if  he  would  not  march  his  army  through  a  certain  terri- 
tory, bccaufe  he  had  not  intended  to  march  that  way.  Does 
not  every  perfon's  heart  ftrongly  feel  the  fentiments  of  be- 
nevolence, when  he  hears  the  good  Titus  exclaiming  that  he  had 
Joji  a  dajff  becaufe  he  had  done  no  perfon  a  good  office  in  it  ?  If 
a  perfon  be  capable  of  forming  any  idea  erf"  greatnefs  of  mind  in 
forgiving  injuries,  he  will  do  it  from  heading  the  following  reply 
that  Lewis  XII.  made  to  a  courtier,  who.  prefled  him  to  punifti  a 
perfon  who  had  offended  him  before  he  came  to  the  throne  :  "  It 
"  belongs  not  to  the  king  of  France  to   revenge  the  injuries 
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""  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans."  Or,  laftly,  what  can  give  Co 
ijuft  an  idea  of  the  true  fpirit  and  magnanimity  of  a  foldier,  as  the 
.reply  that  Vifcount  Dor;^  made  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  when 
Jie  received  an  order  from  him  to  maflacre  the  Hugonots, 
*'  I  defire  your  majefty  would  employ  me  in  what  is  po£.ble." 

The  laft  example  leads  me  to  a  fecond  obfervation,  which  is, 
"that  hiftory  enables  us  to  form  juft  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  both  of  which  are  extremely  ufeful 
to  us  in  life.  The  one  infpires  us  with  the  noble  ambition  of 
riling  above  the  level  of  our  ipecies  ;  and  the  other  view,  with- 
out deftroying,  tempers,  that  ambition  with  no  more  than  a  due 
degree  of  humility  and  diffidence;  which  in  fac^  equally  contri- 
butes to  the  fame  end.  What  I  mean  will  be  more  clearly  un- 
derftood  by  a  few  examples. 

How  can  we  conceive  a  more  juft,  or  a  more  exalted  idea 
of  a  -fenfc  of  true  honour  and  heroifm,  than  hy  reading  fuch 
ilories  as  that  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  at 
the  famous  fiege  of  Barcelona.  While  he  was  fettling  the  terms 
of  capitulation  with  the^Spanifti  commander,  news  was  brought 
that,  contrary  to  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  agreed  upon  between 
them,  a  party  of  the  allied  troops  had  broke  into  the  town. 
The  Earl  told  the  Spanifh  general,  that  if  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  enter  the  town  with  his  Englifli  troops,  he  would 
drive  out  his  allies,  and  then  return  to  finifli  the  capitulation, 
which  he  actually  performed. 

I  ihall  fay  nothing  of  the  fabulous  ftory  of  Curtius,  who  is 
iaid  to  have  leaped  into  a  gulph,  or  of  Codrus,  who  procured  his 
own  death  to  fave  his  country,  lince  inftances  of  equal  courage  in 
braving  death  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our  own  times. 
At  the  fiege  of  Turin  one  Mica  fired  a  mine,  and  purpofely  de- 
ilroyed  himfelf  with  the  enemy.  And  how  many  commanders 
/  of 
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©f  fhips  have  purpofely  blown  them  up  rather  than  ftrike  their 
colours.  Thefc,  it  may  be  faid,  arc  the  eiFc£ts  of  a  refined  fenfe 
of  honour,  which  is  acquired  in  a  highly  improved  ftate  of 
fociety.  But  we  may  fee  what  may  be  called  the  native  ftrength 
of  the  mind  in  the  North  American  Indians,  with  whom,  wheni 
prifoners,  it  is  very  common  to  refufe  dying  by  their  own  hands, 
on  purpofe  to  fliew  the  honour  of  their  country,  in  fupporting; 
^e  tortures  which  they  know  are  prepared  for  them.. 

Fadls  like  thefe,  together  with  thofe  which  (how  the  ex- 
tent of  genius,  in  fuch  men  as  Ariftotle,.  Archimedes,  and  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  give  us  high  ideas  of  the  dignity,  of  human  na- 
ture, and  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  But  the  other 
fide  of  the  pi(fhire,,  which  hiflory,  with  equal  faithfulnefs  pre- 
fents  to  us,,  gives  us  a  moil  aifedting,  and  equally  infiruftive 
view,  of  our  deplorable  wcakncfs  and  frailty,  exemplified  in  the. 
greatcft  of  men. 

Hardly  any  thing  gives  us  a  morcafFe6ting  view  of  the  wcak- 
nefs  and  inconfifi:ency  to  which  the  mind  of  man  is  liable,  than 
to  fee  men  of  found  and  clear  underftandings,  in  moft  refpefts,, 
and' of  upright  hone/l'  hearts,  fall  into  fentimcnts  that  lead  to^ 
grofs  and  painful  fiiperftitions..  A  mofl:  remarkable  inftancc  of 
this  was  Pafcal,  one  of  the  greateft'  geniufes,  and  beft  men, 
that  ever  lived.  He  entertained  a  notion  that  God  made' 
men  miferable  here  in  order  to  their  being  happy  here- 
after;  and  in  confequence  of  this  he  impofed  upon  himfelf  the- 
moft  difagrceable  mortifications.  He  even  ordered  a  wall  to- 
be  built  before  a- window  of  his  Itudy,  from  which  he  thought" 
he  had  too  agreeable  a  profpedl;  He  alfo  wore  a  girdle  full  of 
Hiarp  points  next  to  his  fkin,  and  while  he  was  eating  or  drink- 
ing any  thing  that  was  grateful  to  his  appetite,  he.  was  con- 
flbntly  pricking,  himfelf,  that  he  might  not  be  fenfible  of  any 
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pleaAire.  His  fiAer  too,  who  was  a  woman  of  fine  fcnfe  and 
great  piety,  actually  died  of  thirft,  as  ihc  thought,  to  the  glory 
of  God.  It  was  certainly  through  a  weaknefs  of  the  fame 
nature  in  the  ingenious  and  excellent  Fenelon,  that  he  fub- 
mittcd  without  referve  to  the  arbitrary  fentence  of  the  Pope, 
when  he  condemned  a  book  that  he  publtfbed.  He  even  preached 
to  condemn  his  own  book,  and  forbad  his  friends  to  defend  it. 

They  have  not  only  been  good  men,  and  of  a  truly  religious 
turn  of  mind,  who  have  been  fubjeft  to  fuch  groundlefs^  fuper- 
ilitions,  but  the  moft  vicious  and  abandoned  alfo.  Both  kinds 
of  inflances  fiiew  the  weaknefs  to  which  human  nature  is  liable. 
But  whereas  a  good  man  who  is  a  flave  to  fuperftition  is  an 
obJe£t  of  the  greateft  compaffion,  a  wicked  man  in  the  fame 
fituation  is  rather  a  fubjc<3  of  ridicule.  What,  for  inftance, 
can  be  more  completely  ridiculous  than  Lewis  XL  of  France, 
a  man  who  made  no  confcience  of  any  villany,  going  always 
covered  with  relics,  and  wearing  a  leaden  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  in  his  hat,  of  which  it  is  faid  he  afked  pardon  for  his 
murders  before  they  were  committed.  The  fame  prince  made 
a  deed  of  the  earldom  of  Bolloigne  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Even  the  fentiments  of  morality,  Which  of  all  others  one 
would  expcft  to  find  the  moft  invariable  and  uncorrupted,  arc 
ifound  greatly  perverted,  and  intermixed  with  notions  that  are 
foreign,  and  even  contraiy,  to  morality,  in  the  rainds  of  fome 
wvhole  nations.  Thus  the  Tartars,  with  whom  it  is  a  fin  and 
a  capital  crime,  as  Voltaire  fays,  to  put  a  knife  in  the  fire,  to 
lean  againil  a  whip,  to  beat  a  horfe  with  a  bridle,  or  to  break 
one  bone  with  another,  think  it  no  fin,  in  fome  cafes,  to  break 
their  word,  to  plunder,  and  commit  murder.  The  fame  Arab 
who,  if  he  find  you  at  his  door  claiming  hofpitality,  would 
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rqceif^;  you  as  his  brother,  add  conduft.you  the  next  day,  would 
not  have  fcrupled  to  rob  and  murder  you,  as  his  lawful  prey, 
if  he  had  met  you  in  the  defert  an  hour  before.  To  give 
iuftancis  <>f  ,the  weakoefs  and  inconfiftency  in  the  human  mind, 
which  hjAory  ptefenta  us  with,  were  endlefs.  Thele  are  fufH- 
cient  to  give  us  an  idea  how  afieding  and  ufeful  fuch  views  are, 
and  at  the  fainie  time  how  entertaining- to  a  fpecuUtive  mind. 


LECTURE      JII. 

mjlory  tends  toftrengtben  the  Sentiments  of.  yiriue  by  the  Varieff 
9f  yiews  in  'which  it  exhibits  the  ConduB  of  Divine  Providence, 
Jhowins  important  Events  broxigbt  about  by  incon^derable  Means,  • 
or  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  thofe  Perfons  who  "were  the  prin- 
cipal l^gents  in  them,  ji  Regard  to  Divine  Providence  be^b- 
tens  our  SatisfaSiion  in  reading  Hijlory,  and  tends  to  throw  an 
.  agreeable  Light  upon  the  tnofi  gloomy  and  difgufiing  Parts  of  it. 
I^ifi^ry.,  in  the  Misfortunes  and  Hardjbips  to  which  the  mofi' 
difiinguijhed  Perfonages  have  bten  reduced,  gives  a  deep  Con- 
vision  of  the  Infiability  of  all  human  Things,  prepares  our  Minds- 
to  fubmit  to  Adverfity  'with  Rejignation,  and  makes  us  acquiefce' 
tt\  tba  more  humble  Stations  fif  Life.  Laftty,  the  moji  common 
Ohfirvatiom  an  the  Tempers  ^nd  Manners  of  Men,Jitch  as  we  mdy 
colleB  every  Day  from  common  Life,  affeSl  us  much  morejlrongly 
when  we  fee  them  exemplified  in  the  Hijiory  of  great  Perfonages. 
At  "what  Age  Bijtory  ought  to  be  read.  In  what  Stnfe  proper 
far  evety  Age* ' 

THIRDLY,  Hiftory  tends  to  ftrengthen  the  fen'timeots  of 
virtue,  by  the  variety  of  views  in  which  it  exhibits  the 
conduct  of  divine  prpfideoce,  and  points  out  the  hand  of  God, 
E  ■         ia 
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in  tlw  affairs  of  moi..  Fn  ceruih^  whatever  fuggcf^a.  Co  a* 
the  idea  c^a  dtvtne  Bein^  cithet  in  the  end,  or  mesKt^,  of  great- 
ev£D4s,  mufl  be  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue, 

Tbaif  th«  world,  has^  a  gcn^nrmr,  ot  ftt^mtemianiy  is'juft-  av 
evident. aS:  that  it  .had.  a  mttktr.  For  oa  porfen  d>i^e«-  any  ^«»j^ 
vrithout  .fiHoe-defi^Ti^  OS  withniji  ifflnendtDg^  to  malcQ  fome  uf<  o^ 
it.  A  tekieope  is  ciiB«l&  tO'be.ufiH:faB  ^^baeicr  diilingui Iking 
dilUnt  objects,  the  eye  itfelf  for  feeing  things  at  a  moderate 
diAance  from  us,  and  no  doabt,  metit  and  the  •morldt  for  fome  end 
or  other. 

And  as  the  f»ne  Being  that  made  the  greateil  things,  made- 
tbe  fcnalkdt  thio^  alib)  all  being  pafta  of  the  fame  fy'Aem,.foni« 
u&r  no  doubt,  is  made  of  every  thing-,  even  vrhat  appears  to  us 
the  mod  iaconiiderai^e  \  foi  th^,  as  Ottr  Saviour  ob&cved,  "  a 
*' fparcawiidis  not  to  th« ground  withaut  God,  aod  the  vecy^  hairs 
**  of  our  heads  are  oumbeFcd."  Alfb,  as  nothing  was  ma^e^  fo 
notbing,  caa  (wv«  M  p^i  witb^iH  the  knowledge,  the  appoint- 
ment, or  permiffiQET  of  Godv  S«methiag>  therefore^  is  inteoded. 
^B^  every  thing  that  bi^pt.ns^  ds  weil  as  by  every  thing,  that- is- 
madt.  But  in.  Uttle  things  a  de0gn  is  not  ib  apparent  aa  in 
greater  and  buik  Arikiag  thiagsv  Thot^h,  thexefoie,.  the  hand 
of  God.  he.  really  in.  every  thkng.  it^aX  happenft^  and  thtrt  \&  re^ 
coidcd  in  hiftofy^  0V(  atteiKtian  is  more  forcibly  dravro  to  it  in. 
g^t.evcDta,  and  e^tteially  la  thtngi  which  happen  in  a  manaer 
uaexpeflttd  b)?  as. 

How  csm -we.  help  aeknciwkdgtf^,  the  hamd  t^God^  when  ffe 
ie&^g;[eac  and-  iiupertant  cv«ic&  b sought  ahoat  by  iecmingly 
trMing  and  ineoniiderable  means;:  or  by  means  whicb'feem  to^ - 
have  little  oriiOEelation  to  the  ecdi  aS;  when> our  long- Janet  attd 
bothhoures  of  parliament  weie  reJCcued  from  deiUiuAiOQ,  by  a. 
letter  which  a  confpiraiDr  fent  with  a  view  to  feve  anci  of-  the. 
membfrs  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  for  v^hom  he  had  a  friendlhip  ?' 
4.  Who 
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Wfcp  would  Afflre  imagined  itfert  tfee  dtfire  vAAck  Henry  VTII. 
had  to  be  diTOrced  from  his  wife,  would  have  brought  about  the 
.Wformalion  «i  England?  Vhe  mdiifcretion  of  a  Portugucfc 
^Pidft,  iwho  would  not  gtve  plact  ro  one  of  tfee  Icing's  officers  in 
Japafi.  *nd  '^e'dbftinacy  of  tte  jefuils,  in  rCfuEfing  to  give  up  tTie 
Aoufe  which  a  nobldmah  liad  given  l!hcm,  when  his  fon  claimed 
«t<bftck  again,  occafioned  die  esrtiTparion  of 'ftie  Roman  catholic 
»ligi0n  ki  t§iat  cotmtty. 

But  what  mc^  "of  aH  ttiews  "flic  hand  of  P-rovidei>ce,  and  fhe 
'ttca'knefs  andftort  fightedncfs  of  men,  are  great  events  being 
'brought  about  contraty  to  flic  intention  of -die  |jetfons  who  were 
the  chief  inArnments  xtf  them,  and  by  the  Tcry  meaift  which 
were  intended  i©  ^wl«ce  a  contrary  event.  Thus  perfecotion 
has  always  lieen  tfce  -means  of  promoting  the  -perfecuted  rdigion  i 
inibmuch,  that  tt  is  twcome  a  common  proverb,  that  "  die 
••  blood  of  the  nwH^Ts  w  the  feed  of  the  chofch."  Thus,  like- 
wife,  Athens,  Lacedsmon,  CarAage»  Rome,  and  many  other 
ftates  have  Iwcn  rtjined  'by  their  own  foccefies.  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  by  his  intolerable  oppreffion,  -was  the  caufe  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  ftatca  of  Holland.  Such  has  often  been  the  conie- 
quence  of  wicked  men  orcr-afliing  then*  {larts.  Thos  alfo  the 
ienatc  of  Rome  was  once  faved  by  Catiline's  making  the  fignal 
for  the  maflacte  too  foon. 

With  what  fatisfadion  may  a  perfon  who  has  an  eye  to  divine 
Providence  read  fuch  a  paflage  as  the  following  in  Machiavel, 
that  Borgia  had  fo  well  coadafted  bis  mcafares,  diat  he  maft 
have  been  mafter  of  Rome,  and  of  die  whole  ecclefiaflical  efUte, 
f^r  the  death  of  his  &ther,  bat  that  it  was  impoffible  ^  him 
to  fore&e  that  he  himielf  would  be  at  the  point  of  death  at  the 
very  time  that  Alcrander  his  father  finiftred  bfe  lift.  They  wett 
both  poifoned  at  an  entertainment,  by  a  miilake  of  the  waiter, 
E  2  who 
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who  ferved  them  with  the  wine  which  was  to  have  taken  off 

their  enemies. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  the  hiftory  of  div^e  Prpvidence, 
that  perfons  being  known  to  have  abilities  fball  have'  been  the 
means  of  keeping  them  in  ohfcurity, .  while  others  have  been 
advanced  in  confequence  of  their  Teeming  inlignificance.  If 
Aoguftus  had  fhown  any  capacity,  as  aJlatefman  or  general,  any 
greainefs  of  foul,  or  any  thing  in  the  leaft  enterprizing*  at  firft, 
he  would  probably  never  have  been  mafter  of  the  Roman,  empire. 
But  while  Cicero,  and  Antony,  in  their  turns,  thought  to  tnafcc 
a  tool  of  him,  they,  unknown  to  themfelves,  increafed.  his 
power  and  influence,  at  theexpence  of  their  own. 

In  this  view  it  is  very  amufing,  and  ufeful^  to'  confider  to 
what  a  different  purpofe,  the  labour,  powers,  and  works  of  men, 
and  nations,  have  been  employed  from  what  was .  originally 
thought  of  and  intended ;  as  that  the  Romans,  after  all  their 
conquers  of  other  nations,  fhould  be  often  governed  by  favage 
and  tyrannical  barbarians,  fuch  as  Maximin  and  others;  and  that 
that  city,  themiArefs  of  the  world,  which  was  built  by  Romulus, 
and  whofc  power  was  enlarged  by  fuch  men  as  Camillus,  Scipio 
Afrieanus,  Marius,  Sylla,  Cjefar,  Pompey,  and  Trajan,  fhould 
now  be  in  fubje£tion  to  the  Pope,  and  the  feat  of  a  power  to- 
tally different  from  what  had  before  refided  in  it,  and  of  which 
the  founders  couhihave  no  conception.  How  far  was  Conftan- 
tine  from  forefeeing,  that  Conftantinoplc  would  be  the  capital 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  principal  fupport  of  a  reli- 
gion oppoilte  to  that  which  he  eilabliihed.  How  hr^  alfo, 
,were  the  heads  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  from  forefeeing, 
that  their  country,  the  feat  of  arts- and  liberty,  would  ever  b&- 
come  the  moll  ignorant,  and  enJlaved  of  all  the  ftates  of  Europe. 

A  regard 
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,'  A  regard  to; divine  pfovidcncc,.  is,  likcwi3rc,icxtremely  ufeful 
to  heighten  our  fatisfadion  in  rcaditxg  hiftoryv'an^  throw  an 
.agreeable  lightupoD  the.  moft  gloomy, , and  difgoftiog: parts  of  it. 
.With'a:view.tO;lhis,  _  the  judft!  difagreeable  fihjedls-  ttthidary 
:V7iUhear.to  be  ilbbleed.  upon  iwitH  faxisfaflionk;:  An^  coiild'^vtte 
,iJec  every  event),  in  all  its  conBexIons,  :aiid  moft  did'ant  inflt^- 
■_etlces,  we  (hould,  no  doubt,  .perfeftly  ,acquicfce  in  every  thing 
;^ba<  comes,  to  pafs  under  thd  gDvtirnmeflt.!or:£Todj  :in  feeing 
that  all  evils,  lead  to,  and  terminate  in  a  greaterlgood^  But  in 
^any  ca&s;  wc'&e  events:  which  give  dspain  at-firftlrght,  and 
jwhicboccafion  jniLchi£gretanddiIkppoihtment^.  to  thofe  who' 
Ig^iie  iio;ti!'&ope  toilhein.pafiions'thiafto  ,thei^  neSedton  while 
Ithtyitxe  i»adifig>)  whichr  if  ive  look)  flo:^rthir'.tfaan  Uhe  neiet 
-amhifamaediftkc/ooiircqnencc's,  we  ihali  ibto: thoroughly  fatisfied 
and.^aied'.T^itli.   :..:..,  .  .  ;    . 

No 'po-fon  converfant  with  the  ancient  claifical  hiAorians, 
(tnd  who.  has  ^thereby 'acquired.  aijcUfikaltaflw;^  and  claifical 
Botions  oi  iiberiy^  but  regrets  that  ILome,i  in  thefa^ight  of  its 
■glory,  Jhoutd  fallundei  the  power  of  mafters.  Eut.  it  \i  becaufe 
•he  does  not  confider  thatall  the  provinces  of  the  vafl  Roman 
.empire  were  mod  mlferably.  opprefled  and  plundered  by  the 
republican  governor^,  who  had  little  to  fear  from  courts  of 
jufticej.  but- were  relieved  andhappy^under:  the  government  of 
perfons  who  lived  in  conftant '  fcari  of'hetng  accufcd  bf  mal- 
sdmintAration,  to  an  inexorable  mailer;  Nay  the  provinces 
were  not  much  lefs. happy,  under  Tiberius  ai^d  Nero^than-u«der 
Tfajan  aad.the  Antonines^  '  . 

A  readtf  of  Tbucydidec  isapt  to  be-  extremely-mortifi^ed'  at 
the  ill-treatment  of  Alciblades^  and  the  dcfeatof  the  AiheiNbiA<s 
before  Syracufe,  But  it  isbicauic  he  does  not  think  what 
would  probably. have  bctn  the  CoiuEe^ijence'flf :the  fuccefs.'of.thit 

expedition  j 
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jCHpedition ;  naipd^,  4he  Hivmy  'Of  -Greeoe,  and,  ifrffoi  the 
mature  io£  its  gOTCDmaici^^  itbe  xranfufion  and  .flavery  of  Jtiutiis 
jtod.  As  fficcfifi  iifliturally  point?  our  o«r  favourite  Ihero  to -ps, 
we  .cannot  ibclp  xoncamng  a.  violent  iodigiMtion  <againift  ^Caiiib, 
^r  .taking  do  mocecarcto  ieind  ^-eccqitv  to  ifanmbal,  ttftier  the 
-battle  of  Cannae,  -fint  yx&ly  4id  4ie,  and  all  C«rfbage»  dread 
ike  power  of  HanhiiMl,  vrkan  -qiafter  of  ^oine>  who  wa«  able 
to  change  the  whole  fiirin  of  ^iieir  ^ovecnmen^  -meQ  vAxn  hte 
was  conqnoc^. 

.  T^cje  obviou  ceaopcks  i  ipeation  here,  to  Aiow  the  -iwcelfitjr 
fof  thought  and  rtfr&ioM  an  reading  iuAoiy.  tFariiicr  ob&rr*^ 
xiona  .  of  tkas  kuid,  ftiul  fuch .  as  aie  Icis  obvioos,  {  fti^ 
iCffijStrap-e  f qr  inotfatr  ^ art  cf  this  courie  of  lednma,  ta  miiidil 
iljitll  cndcHrffttT  ito  enter  a  iilitle  £ir^bor  info  tlie  man  aad .  oao.- 
AmGl  of  divine  providence,  in  the  gOTcrnment  i^the  «orU. 

ia.  ithe  fovrtb  place,  'hnftot^,  in  the  misfortiuies  and  ^ard- 
^ip»  to  whi^b  thti  mo&.  diftiagui^Kd  pedbnages  have  been 
ccduced,  giws  w)  a  deep  convidion  of  the  inftabilky  of  ail 
fiojaaan  thingi*  and  prepares  our  minds,  to  fiibmic  to  adatcrfi^ 
<ritb  more  patience  and  refignatioo,  as  to  a  condition  from 
which  wc-fte  none  arc  exempt.  Even  the  misfortunes  md 
^f»ppointa)cnt8  <of  brave  and  good  men,  wiho  han  brought 
.thenxrelves  into  difficulticG,  in  con&quencc  of  their  generous 
4ttcoipt8«  in  lavour  of  the  li-bertios  and  beftinterefls  of  mankind, 
4o  JM4  as  exhibited  in  hiftory,  in  the  leaft  lend  to  flacken  our 
ee«l  in  the  iame . glorioos  caufe;  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
make  us  more  prudent  in  the  choice  and  proiccutioa  x^  oar 
-meafures,  to  attain  the  ^ime  xnd,  and  difpofe  ns  to  yield  to 
^iTf^tptHntmcnt  with  a  beotcr  grace.   Thaianaequaintanee  with 

hiitory  has  ibis  t&sSi,  I  appeal  to  what  any  pet^n  ^eh  aftdr 
fcadiog'of  the  untimely  eai^  of  Agis,  "Cato,  BFu(a«,  Hampden, 

and 
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ahd  tkngfilit  jM^MoH  6yii\r^'-  TtKrimamMe  n'cmldb  that! 
will,  toth«'(!hdof  Iha1*ar4d;  ttaimdeof  focHgiDriniH  tfaougii 
nitfdttaratitlttmtHxHii,  axd  .the!i>  iA>bl»  endty  viihailt^taota 
AHsiris-  m  'ttie  Bate'  grcM  ititcn^t  wkifcr  disin  tajjEfonmiei 

ftirfrprdlWWjrntore  fu««ftf*l  i»  eheirclideayortSil 
■  Boti  indeptfntfcRt'of thefe'dKniyre'of  Itbenymffng-u^niorfr;'' 
and  tilore  fucce^fvl  patrons  of  it;  tlie  rtmark^te  r^drfej  oF 
fortune  in  the  hiflroi^  of  ctonSdtoBie  pehfoittges,  ha»  i  fine 
tflSa  opon  the  humiit  mred.'  -It  H^onderftHly  ftftiinWairt  ialMs 
ii,  and  gives  ir  an  exteUent  tettiper  for  eticomnitihjf  wii*  thtf 
Viciffituder  of  lift.  WharotHer  ferifadonS  do  we'feel,  while  we 
rqad  that  Henrietta,  daughter  of'  Heni-jr  IV;  6f  F'rance,  aid' 
wife  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  rdduccd'  tb  thi:  utmoit' 
extremity  of  pa/ejef;  and  thair  herdaitghtet,  who  w-ar  after- 
wards marriet^  to  a  brother  of  Lewis  XIV.  is  fald  to  hare  laint 
tn  bed  for  yrai)t  of.  coats  to  Iceep  her  warm^  while  the  people 
of  Paris,  blind  with  rage;  paid  no  attention'  to'their  fufierrngs. 
The  fame  kind  of  fcnfetioiu  we  fcel»  whfch  iir*  read  of  the 
great  and  iticccf&ful'  general  Belilkcii^  (if  the  Aory  be'  tfuey 
begging  his'  bread;,  Of  Cotttst,  th'e' renowned  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  living  unknowft'and^-  iiT  di^aice'in'S^&iiT,. 'ami  li:arce 
able  to  get  to  i^al  to  his  maKet  CharleS'  V.  thsagfa-  Wfierf  the 
king  aiked.  wBo  the  feltow  wi's  that  Wis  £>  cbihrirbns  to  fpcafc' 
to  him,,  he  cried  out,  *^  I  am'  one' who' have'  g^C  yotn  disjeily 
**  more  provinces,,  than  your  father  left  you'  tdwris."  He 
afterwards  ferved  m  a  ranK  little  higher  thaU^  that  of  a  cofflmohf 
Ibldier  on  the  coaA  of  Barbary,        ''  ' 

Fifthly,.  Thele  great  reverfts'  of  fbrtu'ne;  arid'  cahuniHes  of 
men  in  .high  lUtioos,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  aie  hardly  ever- 
known  to*  diicourage  men  of  ability  and  fpirit  from-  undertaking; 
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the  public  redrvice,:wh«a'j^gutarl7,cane4  tp.  i^  mfty  jji^ly^akc, 
psrfons^hoiare  born  to.  privatt  ftations*  and  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  rhiog  abbVei .  th^m,  con^qit  with  their  .fituation. 
The  manjr  svhorbay^  ilyiifatBd:  royalty,  as  Cbriftina  queoi.  of 
Sweden,  Charles  Vv  ^qiperoi;  ofGernjaiiy,  Viiftor  Amadeus, 
king  of  Sardinia.  John  Caliraeo  king  of  Poland,  and  others,-, 
convince  U6  that  crowns  do  not-always  iit.cafy  ;  and  that  per- 
foDS  in  high  ilations  have  need  of  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  honour 
and  integrity  to  maJfx  their  fatigues  an^  misfortunes  tolerable. 
It  is  no  UQufeful  fentiment  that  we  colIe<^  from  reading  that 
Richlieu  ihortened  his  days  by  the  uneafinefs  with  which  he 
was  devoured  in  the  fulocfs  of  his  power;  What  Voltaire  fays 
of  Lewis  XIV.  is  an 'excellent  piomento  to  the  ambitious  j  that 
he  law  all  his  family  perifti  by  premature  deaths  j  thaf  though' 
towards  the  clofe  of  bis. life,  he  appeared  it^.public  as  ufual,  m 
private  the  pain  of -his  many  misfortunes  pipr.ced  him  to  the 
heart,  .  and  threw  him  into  convulfions  j  ,  that  he  met  with 
doinef^c  loffes  at  the  .coqclufion  o^  an  unfucccfsfuj  war,  and 
before  he  .vfaSj  Cure  of /ObtaininiJ^  peace,  and  at  a  time  when  a 
famine  had  wafted  his  kingdonij^  and  that  he  loft  in  the  minds 
of  his  fubjedts,  during.the  laft  thr.ce , years  of  his  life,  all  the 
refp«a  and  efteem  he-had  gainei^  bj^.  bis^reat  a(flions. 
.  Jhe  advantage  of  prefeiring  a  private  fituation,  eipecrally  to 
cnteryig  into  t^P  views  ^pf.  fa<3:iQn,.,wc  fee  in  .the  fecurity  and 
Jong  life  of  Attic;us».in  the  mpft  diftrafled  ^imes  of  tbe  Roman 
hiftory-i  and"  in  Richard  Cromwell,  who  lived  to  a  great  age 
contented  an4  happv,,  whereas  his  faijher  never  knew  whit  happl- 
nefs  was.  The  hillory  of  very  few  great  Ilatefmen  can.match  th?t 
of.  Cardinal  Fleury,  of  wl^OBi  we,  read,  ^that  liis  f<^hemes  wei-e 
crowned  vy^th  fucc'cfs,  from-jhe  year  1726  to  174*?  that  he 
lived  ninety  years, .  and  preferved  his  facultiw^  unimpaired  to" 
3  '      '  ■        '  the 
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the  laft  J  which,  makes  his  hiftorian  Tay,  thar,  if  ever  there, was 
a  happy  man  upon  earth,  it  was  doubtlcfs  Cardinal  Fleury. 

Laftly,  Thofo  obfcrvations  on  the  tempera  and  man- 
ners of  men,  which  we  may  colled  every  day  from  com- 
mon life,  affeA  us  much  more  flrongly  when  we  fee  them 
exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  great  perfonages.  Wc  fee,  for 
indance,  every  day,  that  almoU  all  perfgns  who  are  intrufled 
with  power  abufe  it.  But  this  is  better  exemplified  in  kings, 
and  minifters  of  flate.  We  fee  again  that  men  in  low  circum- 
ftances  are  apt  to  be  defpifed,  and  that  court  is  always  paid  to 
the  great  and  the  powerful.  But  this  maxim  receives- a  ilrongetr 
confirmation,  and  makes  a  deeper  imprefiion,  than  any  occurrence 
in  private  life  could  occafion,  when  we  think  what  court  was 
paid  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  while 
Charles  II.  then  in  exile,  could- not  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  minifters  of  cither  France  or  Spain,  at  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  though  he  made  a  journey  on  purpofe  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  a  common  and  jufl  obfervation,  that,  through  the 
inconllancy  of  our  nature,  men  are  liable  to  conceive  hafty  and 
unreafonable  difgull  at  their  fituatlon,  and  yet,  when  they  have 
changed  it,  wifh  to  refume  it;  and  this  we  fee  exemplified  in 
private  life  aim  oft  everyday.  But  ever  fo  many  examples  of 
this  kind  do  not  make  fo  great  an  imprefiion  upon  us,  as  the 
hiftory  of  Viftor  Amadeus  king  of  Sardinia,  who  abdicated  the 
crown  through  mere  caprice,  but  found,  as  feme  hiftorian 
fays,  that  the  company  of  his  miftrefs,  who  was  become  his 
wife,  devotion,  and  the  tranquility  of  retirement,  could  not 
falisfy  a  foul  occupied  during  fifty  years  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  He  was  defirous  of  regaining  the  throne  even  by 
force,  and  afterwards  died  in  confinement, 

F  How 
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.  -H&w  iociiipable  riches,  and  power  are  t&  &ttiiSf  (h«  mind  of 
man,  is  an  obfervalion  which  few  peirfohs,  ia  the  courfe  of  their 
own  experience^  have  not  /ecq  occ&iiQa  to  make.  But  the 
.ientiineot  makes  a  deeper  impreflHiin  yupot  us-  \rHen  we  fee  it 
exemplified  in  the.hiftory  of  flatefmen  aod  conqa^rctrs;  and  as  it 
-is  beautifully  exhibited  in  a  converfation  which. pa0ed  between 
Pyrrhus  and  his  mintfler  Cyneas,  before  their  expedition  into 
Italy.  The  miniAer  afkcd  the  king  vhat  he  propofed  to  do 
when  he  had  fubdued  the  Ronuns  i  He  anfwered,  pais  into 
Sicjly.  What  then?  faid  the  minifter.  Conquer  the  Cat- 
thagenians,  replies  the  king*  And  what  follows  that?  fays 
the  minifter.  Be  fovereign  of  Greece,  and  then  enjoy  oqd- 
felvee,  faid  the  king.  Ajod  why,  replied  the  fenSble  mihiilet, 
can  we  not  do  this  /a/lnow  ? 

To  add  one  inftance  more :  We  fee  the  ranity  of  the  Hvit^ 
in  their  boundlefs  provifion  for  futurity,  in  the  dUTipation  of 
the  large  fortunes  of  covetous  perfons»  by  the  extravagance 
of  their  heiis.  But  it  docs  not  affed  us  near  fo  much  as  when 
we  are  reading  in  hiftory,  that  the  riches  which  Sixtus  V. 
amafTed  in  his  pcwitificate,  and  thofe  which  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  had  with  great  difficulty  faved,  were  fquandered  away 
within  lefs  than  ayear.aftcr  their  deaths ;  alfo  that  the  treafure 
which  Henry  VII.  of  England,  had  raifed  by  every  art  of 
extortion  went  almoft  as  faft. 

Thus  we  have  fcen  how,  by  htftory,  our  minds  arc  agree- 
ably entertained,  our  paflions  are  excrcifed,  and  our  judgments 
are  formed,  fo  as  either  to  Jit  us  for  the  bulinefs  of  life,  or 
furnifh  us  with  materials  for  fciencej  how  fcntiments  of  virtue 
are  acquired,  and  the  beft  moral  maxims  of  conduft  are  moft 
deeply  imprelTed  upon  our  minds.  All  thefc  advantages  refult 
3  from 
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from  hiHoryas  iiftudy*  Thtre  are  other  advantages  refulcing 
to  mankind  from  it,  in  a  different  manjner,  as  only  one  inftru- 
meot  of  recording  tfanfa^lioHS/  How  imperfeiS,  for  inAance, 
without  hiftory,  would  be  ©ur  knowledge  of  genealogies,  and 
confequently  of  the  order  of  iitaportant  fucceflions,  and  how 
precarious  would  be  the  advantage*  refulting  from  conven- 
tions and  treaties  of  all  kinds,  if  all  the  articles  of  them  were 
repofited  -orAy  in  the  memory  of  the  contrafting  pa,rttes.  We 
read  that  the  boundaries  ctf  fome  of  the  Grecian  ftates  were 
oJioe  determined  by  a  verfc  of  Homer,  who,  in  his  dcfcriptioa 
of  Greece,  relates  what  they  were  in  his  time. 

The  preceding  account  of  the  -afes  of  hiftory  will  affift  us 
in  determiaiog  ■  what  has  forii^erly  been  a  fubjeft  of  debate 
anwng  the  critics,  naraely,  at  what  age  hiAory  is  proper  to 
be  read. 

Confidering  the  various  ufes  to  which  the  ftudy  of  hiftory 
has  been  fliown  to  be  fubfervient,'  I  fee  no  renfon  why  we 
fliould  hefitate  to  pronounce,  that  it  can  neither,  be  begun 
too  early^  nor  continued  too  late.  ■  IS  hiftory  amufe  the 
imagination,  exercife  and  improve  the  paflions,  inspire  a 
tafte  for  true  glory,  juft  fentiments  of,  and  a  love  for,  virtue, 
and  thereby  form  the  temper^  and  prepare  men  for  converf- 
ing  with  the  world ;  w,hat  can  be  njore  proper  for  youjig 
yerfons  ?  And  fincc  the  mind  cannot  be  too  .well  furnilBed  ia 
thefe  refpefts,  and  men  cannot  haye  top  lar^  a. .flock  of 'this 
anticipated  experience,  the  ftudy  of  it  muft  he  ufeful  whije 
there  remains  any  thin^  of  the  part  we  have  to  a«£l  onthc  theatre, 
of  the  world.  Moreover,  firice  hiftoij,  furoiftjcs- -materials  ibr 
the  fineft  fpeculations,  and  the  ipoft  imnortaat  fcieqcee,  it  can- 
not but  be  of  fcrvice  while  we  make  any  ufe  of  our  inte]le<3:ual 
faculties.  '  . 

F  2  Since' 
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Since  hiftory  may  be  confidered  as  containing  examples  of 
the  fcicnccs  of  morals  and  politics  chiefly,  no  doubt  a  pcrfon 
who  has  ftudicd  thofe  fcienccs,  is  qualified  to  read  hiftory  with 
more  pleafure  and  advantage.  But  then  it  muft  Hkcwife  be 
confidered,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  be  mafter  of  thefe  fciences 
without  a  knowledge  of  hiftory.  Their  influences  and  ufcs 
are  reciprocal.'  Thus  the  perfon  who  has  ftudied  the  grammar 
of  any  language  will  read  authors  who  have  written  in  it  with 
more  eafe  and  advantage.  But  grammars  could  never  have 
been  made  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  languages  for 
which  they  were  madt,  nor  even  learned,  without  the  ufe  of 
examples  ,borrowed  from  tbofe  languages. 

That  young  perfons  are  not  capable  of  making  a  right  ufe 
of  hiftorical  examples  in  a  moral  rcfpeifl  was  obviated  when  the 
advantages  of  hiftory  above  experience  were  mentioned.  If 
what  was  faid  there  be  confidered,  it  will  appear  much  fafer 
for  a  child  to  be  trufted  with  a  piece  of  hiftory  than  to  hear  the 
common  news  of  the  town  he  lives  in.  It  is  certain  that  neither 
in  the  one  nor  the  other  i&  exa.^  juftice  done  to  the  characters  of 
men  in  the  events  of  their  lives.  But  in  hiftory  it  is  done 
much  more  completely  than  it  is  within  the  compafs  of  any 
particular  pcrfon's  obfervation. 

A  proper  regard,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  had  to  the  age, 
experience,  and  previoufly  acquired  knowledge,  as  well  as  the 
intended  fpherc  of  life,  of  the  perfon  to  whom  particular  hiftiories- 
are  recommended.  It  would  be  very  prepofterousto  advife  any 
perfon  to  begin  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  with  fuch  writers  as 
Polybius  or  Tacitus,  and  to  end  with  Livy,  Quintus  Curtius, 
or  Cornelius  Nepos.  Common  fenft  will  diredt  that  hiftories 
which  tend  chiefly  to  amufe  the  imagination,  or  inforce  the 
plaincft  inftruiflions  in  morals,  ought  rather  to  be  recommended 
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to  young  peribhs>  who  will  both  have  the  moll  relifh  for  fuch 
works»  and  to  whom  they  will  be  of  the  greateft  ufe  ;  and  that 
faiflories  which  furni^  more  exerclfe  for  the  judgment  ihould 
be  referved  for  an  age  in  which  the  judgment  i&  riper.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  no  great  inconvenience  in  young  perfons  being 
indulged  in  reading  almofl  all  hiftories  promifcuoufly.  Their 
natural  difpofitton,  and  previous  acquirements,  will  dire£t  them 
to  what  they  are  moft  capable  of  profiting  by,  and  the  higher 
Hfes  of  the  fame  works  may  be  fafely  left  to  be  reaped  at  a 
iecond  perufal,  in  a  more  advanced  flate  of  life.  No  general 
hiflory  is  better  calculated  for  the  ufe  of  young  perfoofr  thaoi 
that  of  Rollio. 


PART 
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PART         IL 


OF    THE    SOURCES    OF    HISTORY. 


LECTURE         IV, 

Importance  of  Records.  What  have  Been  the  principal  Methods 
of  tranfmitting  to  Pofterity  the  Knowledge  of  Events,  with 
the  Advantages  and  ImperfeBions  of  each.  Oral  Tradition. 
Dependent  and  independent  Evidence.  To  efiimate  the  Value  of 
Jingle  Evidences.  Hijlorical  Examples.  The  Corruption  of 
Tradition  exemplified  in  ecckjiafical  Hiftory,  and  the  ancient 
Hijlory  of  Egypt,  Difference  between  ancient  and  modem 
Times  with  RefpeSl  to  the  Communication  of  Intelligence. 

THO  UG  H  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  mankind,  in  very 
early  and  rude  ages,  could  be  aware  of  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  arife  from  Hiftory  as  a  fudy^  or  that  they  could 
even  have  much  occalion  to  tranfmit  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
their  tranfaftions  to  pofterity ;  yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  the  apprehenfion  of  the  ufefulncfs  of  fome  contrivance  for 
this  purpofe  muft  very  foon  have  arifen  in  the  minds  of  a  people 
who  were  forming  thcmfelvcs  into  any  kind  6i  fociety.     No 

fociety. 
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fociety,  for  inilaace^  can  fubfiH;  without  compads  and  agree- 
ments i  and  theie  are  fo  maaifeAly  liable  to  be  forgotten,  or 
evaded  (particularly  as  the  obligation  of  keeping  a  promife  is 
feldotn  found  to  have  much  force  among  barbarians)  that  it  muft 
have  immediately  appeared  defirable  to  have  fome  ftanding  me- 
morials of  them,  as  a  better  fccurity  for  their  obfervance  than 
the  memory,  or  the  honour,  of  the  contrafting  parties.  Various 
other  more  extenfivc  ufes  of  records  could  not  fail  to  occur  in  a 
more  improved  ftate  of  fociety  j  and  with  the  improvements  of 
fociety,  and  the  multiplied  ufes  of  records,  it  may  rcafonably  be 
fuppofed  that  the  methods  of  recording  would  likewife  im- 
prove. Accordingly  we  find  that  thefe  have  been  various  ;  and 
the  traces  of  pad  events  which  the  praftice  of  thefe  methods 
has  left  in  the  world,  are  the  chief  fourcea  to  which  all  hif- 
torians  mufl  have  recourfe  for  their  materials. 

Under  this  fecond  head,  of  the  fources  of  hifloryt  I  propofe  to 
enumerate  all,  or  at  leaft  the  principal,  methods  that  have  been 
made  ufc  of  for  tranfmitting  to  poftcrity  the  knowledge  of  paft 
events  j  and  I  (hall  treat  of  them  in  what  I  apprehend  to  be 
their  natural  order,  beginning  with  the  lirft  and  leaft  perfed, 
and  ending  with  the  lail  and  moA  perfect,  that  human  inge- 
nuity has  yet  invented.  Under  each  head  \  Jhall  confider  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  refts,  and  give  a  general  ac- 
count of  the  information  we  may  cxpeifl  from  it.  After  thefe 
AireB  fources  of  hiftory,  I  fhall  mention  the  principal  of  thole 
means  by  which  we  areable  mdireUly  to  afcertain,  and  tranfmit 
the  knowledge  of  important  fafls. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  arts  of  writing  and  carving. 
Oral  Tradition  muft  have  been  the  only  vehicle  of  hiilorical 
knowledge  j  and,  with  refpeft  to  this,  it  is  well  worth  our 
notice,  that  the  wifdom  of  Providence  has  made  provilion  for 
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iht  inftruftion  of  youth  in  the  difpofitions  and  circomftances  of 
their  aged  parents.  When  the  adWe  fcenes  of  their  lives  are 
clofed,  their  active  powers  being  fpent,  but  the  adive  paiHons 
of  their  nature  ftill  fo  much  awake,  as  deeply  to  intereft  them 
in  public  tranfaftions,  fince  they  can  have  but  little  fliarein, 
and  enjoyment  of,  iht  prejent^  they  arc  perpetually  reviewing, 
and  taking  pleafurc  in  relating,  the  pafl  fcenes  of  their  lives  ; 
which,  being  imprefled  when  their  minds  were  vigorou-s  and 
retentive,  are  -faithfuWy  retained  in  memory.  Thus  the  natural 
talkativenefs  of  old  age,  meeting  with  the  natural  inquilitivenefs 
and  curiofity  of  youth,  makes  a  happy  coincidence  of  circum- 
ftanccs,  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge  and 
inflrudlion. 

It  mud  be  confelTed,  and  it  is  obvious  to  conceive,  that  this 
method  of  conveying  hiftorical  knowledge  muft  have  been  very 
imperfedt,  and  inadequate  for  fevcral  important  ufes  of  hiflory. 
But,  notwithftanding  this,  it  might  have  been  much  more  ex- 
tenfive  and  exa'€t  than  we,  vi^ho  chiefly  milte  ufe  of  difi^ercntand 
more  perfeft  methods,  can  well  imagine.  It  is  univerfiilly;truc, 
that  when  any  art  has  been  long  difufed,  it  grows  lefs  perfect, 
and  more  iiifufficient,  than  when  mankind,  through  want  of  any 
other,  were  obliged  to  make  the  moft  of  it;  and  it  is  therefore  apt 
to  fuffer  more  upon  comparifon  with  anew,  and  more  cultivated 
art  than,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  ought  to  do.  Thus  we 
fee  that  perfons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  written  numbers 
are  much  readier  in  mental  computation,  than  ihofe  who  have 
been  ufed  to  have  rccourfc  to  their  pen  upon  every  occafion. 

It  is  very   poflible,    therefore,   that  we  may  entertain    too 

mean  an  opinion  of  the  ftate  of  hiftofical  knowledge  before  the 

invention  of  the  prefent  arts  of  recording  events ;    fmce  perfons 

who  had  no  hiftories  to  read  would  make  more  enquiries,  and 
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would,  of  courfe,  be  more  capable  of  informing  others  ^^n.sjiy  - 
peribp?  now-Jivii^g  ;coul4  be  vjthre^ea'to^hat  tbtjy  jiavelftot 
(earnsdfiiQm  fjooks,.  Jtia  not.ifnpifc^b!«^t|thfit,.iR  tJjoCiua' 
lettered.ages,  ewrytWeri?  pcffolvould  ^f(^[tffci  of*  little 
.  treafufe  of  hiftory  j  ^l^iflh  wpiil4  ,iwt  #9"Sft  pf  hjt  pwn  Tamil}' 
(Ipries  <>nly,  but  contain  ipapy  pactip^lars  relt.tire  to  the  geoenl 
ftatcqf  hiscountr)r,aniJ,otl}eroei^boji|jngj!B«iioii5. 

pThefe  ipformationSijy?ji5^V;f<WfS*S:fr9lil  wfeieh  Hiradotat 
derived  »h?.grt»V;ft  PVi'^ibM  Jjiftp^  i  SP^.She  igf owwg  reputaj 
tion  qf  tj)s^  author  ,4qHi(0)}ftrjfp*  Jbw^iaw^  .f»l  and,  iilbful 
knowledge  4  qwi  of  /^nje  a^id  .eeqyirjr  nuy  gM  &<>n|i  fuch 
channels.  ,  ■   r  .         -  - 

Tofepiire  tjie  re|iierat>{rafM:e:  t^f  yciry  imip«!>Mnt  ifaSs>  psiticu* 
larly  pf  cppfpafls  and.tr^a^6^-^e  fi<)d  it:to  bav«;b!tien  itjiexniftoiii 
in  ^U  natiofu  bq^ore  the  jjfe  9^  le.ci^r;,  ond.erea  .ooRtinucd  long 
aftec  their  iatrpdu^ion,,  to  cfcice  them  before  large  ftated  aCem-^ 
blij£S  of  people.  ;I^ersby:i  both  ;aii. air  of.  jmpor^ce. was  given 
to  theoi,  and  a  fie^qr  quiqitec  af  ^«)taeSes  provided  for^iem. 
for  o^nyagv  ia,^isi;mf!fiiff<i'y  onntmS  of  importance  wat 
21^1^  in  ibme  jm^IIg  co^  j  .^  ;no  bargain  jor^lale  of  goods  was 
^aV4  vnl^fs  made  in  .4!^  «pen  market,  Xtis,not)w4iotly  im^ 
|)f(^b^le,  biitpfhat  it  niight  be  in  «<Miieqiieace  of  fuch-ciiftonw 
at  fhcfi:  that  Herodotijs  W"^}^ U  cecicchis  jwritteflhiftory  fae^ 
jfore  the  gqtieraljaSeinbly  of.Qrecccat  theOljnnpicgas^. 

Jt  is  a  very^ofld  me^od  which  che  Indians  of  North  Aipc- 
;flicf  :u(^,.tO'enable.thqm  to  retain iinimcaiory  all  .^e  aedcles-of  A 
-<lop\p}lx  tfi^.  TlieipubUc  orator  delivers  to  one  of  his  at. 
iten^ts  a  Aring  of  wapipvre  upon  the  ncital  «f  eveiy.  an- 
^cle;  fo.th^t  adiis  intrufMMta  different  perfon,  andibe  is 
.jtrpvi^  wi^  ^  a^emorial  fit  it,  thu  jxiij  ifra^aiently,  Mmiiul 
.  G  him 
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.him  of  it,  tmd  thereby  the  more  deeply,  imprtfe  It  on  his 
,i&cifiory> 

The  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  aniweied  the  fame  purpose 
much  better,  and  contained  a  pretty  full  hiftory  of  the  nation 
from  a  very  early  p<iriod.  They  confifted  of  the  figures  of  na- 
tural objeds>  fbmetimes  contracted  into  lUerog^pbtcs,  mixed 
with  mdny  fymbolical  characters  ;  and  the  names  of  perfons  and 
places  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  figures  of  the  objefts  which  the 
names  expreflcd.  Thus,  with  the  help  of  tradition  (there  being 
perfons  whofe  bufineis  it-  was  to  explain  thele  pictures)  they  con- 
v^ed  to  future  ages  a 'v6ry  competent  knowledge  of  the  pad. 

But,  notwithftanding  every  method  of  improving  merely  oral 
tradition,  it  feems  to  have  been  not  without  reafon,  that  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  lays  it  down  a«  a.  general  maxim,  that  things  faid  to 
have  been  done  above  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred,  years  before  the 
ufe  of  letters  are  worthy  of  little  credit.  And  if  we  cqufider  the 
nature  of  evidence,  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  affertion  will  be 
more  apparent  j  and  particularly  if  we  attend  to  the  great  dif- 
ference.there  is  between  dependent  and  independent  evidence.    ■ 

If  the  evidence  of  a  faCt  depend  upon  a  number  of  original 
witnefles,  no  way  conneded  with  one  another,  fo  that  the  infuf- 
Skdcncj  of  one  {hall  not  at  all  affeft  the  reil,  the  h€t  will  not  be 
improbable  unlefs  the  deficiency  of  credibility  in  them  all  be  voy 
great.  .  But,  if  the  evidence  be  fupportcd  by  a  number  of  wit- 
nefics  .dependent  upon  one  another,  fo  that  the  infufficiency  of 
any  one  ihall  wholly  invalidate  that  of  all  who  come  after,  the 
credibility  of  each  feparately  taken  muft  be  very  great,  to  make 
-the  evidence  of  the  whole  authentic.  In  the  former  cafe,  the 
more  witnefles  there  are  the  better.  For  each  evidence,  though 
ever.fo  weak,  increafes  the -probability,  and  brings  us  nearer  to 
certainty.  But  in  the  latter  caie  the  fewer  there  are  the  better  j 
2  for 
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for  each  evidence,  though  ever  Co  ftrong,  fcflbiw  Ac  pCotj^bUjjQrt 
and  makes  the  fad  more  uncertain.  .\T:.r.'j.n 

.,  -This  fubjea  Dr.  Hartley  has  illu'ftrated  \)y  t\tt>  mjt^mHtcal 
doitrine;  of  chaBces,,:in,|ie  following  (ttaofief;!  putting  Sfdr.  the 
abfoluto.yaljie  ^f  e^h  dependent  evidence,  or  the  infufHciency  of 
each  indepeodent  evidence,  abfolute  certainty  in  the  former  cafe, 
and  abfolate  uocer^^ty  in  thq  latter  heing  equal  to  unity,  and 
making  the  number  pfviritneifcs  tljte  ftfpfr  of  a  in  both.  From 
this  it  will  be  mani&ft,  upon  a  littb  atteution,  that  provided  the 
power  (ff)  be  confiderable  (a)  npay  be  very  little  without  greatly^di- 
minilhingthevalueofth&exprelfion;  thatis,  without  greatly  lef- 
fening, the  probability  iatheoiwpafc,  or  the  improbability  in  the 
other..  For  example,  let  tf«5  and  n—  i  o ;  then  a  ~  — ja,ooo,L.,^ 
which,  JA  jtndepcndent  evidence,  will  be  little  lefs  than  abfolute 
certainty ;  and  in  dependent  evidence,  little  lefs  than  abfolute 
uncertainty.  ... 

The  value  of  ejtch  fep^rate  evidence  mud  be  eftimated  from 
coniideringj  the  opportunity  .  any .  perfon  had  of  knowing  the 
truth,  and  his  ^delity  in  communicatlDg  it.  In  hiftorical  evi* 
dence,  where  an  author's  moral  charaiSer  is  not  known,  his  ve- 
racity will  be  judged  of  according  to  his  fituation,  by  confidering 
whether  it  was  fuch  as  '^vould  lay  him  "under  any  bias  to  falfify, 
or  riot., 

'  From^  the  firfl  of  thefe  cpnfiderations  we  infer  that  the  hif- 
torics  of  England,  Scotland,  and  other  European  ftatcs,  before 
the  Roman  conquers,  and  the  introdu<5lion  of  Utters  (as  they 
are  grounded  chiefly  upon  oral  tradition)  mu{l  be  very  uncertain : 
and  hence  the  marks  of  fable  in  fome  of  the  fir{t  books  of  almoA 
all  very  ancient  hiftories.  From  the  fecond  confideration  we 
are  led  to  give  little  credit  to  the  accounts  of  either  friends  or 
enemicfe  in  the  hiftorics  of  rival  nations,  and  particularly  of 
G  2  oppofttc 
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oppofileftas  6t  parfies,  nnlefs-^e  havo  afiopporttihify  6f  corri- 
paring  the  accounts  of  both  fidea.  Thutf  tHe  ch aradlcf  which 
the  Romans  have  given  of  thd  Cirth'aglifensV  and  eVeti  tlieir 
accounts  of  fadb  in  theif  Jfltfercdtt^ft'  Vifb'  ihHttt  wHF 'Be  foi- 
ever  reckoned  dubious ;  wbftrcas  tfee'RiAflf:  *fafi  and-  idi^tertiaf 
hiftorjr  of  their  trarifadtidiis'  with  th*  Orefciaft  ftitWs  ihiy  lid 
cxtraAed  from  fhe  3cc6iiri?s  oi  bttth^AatJons.-  '  And  frtrti  both 
confidcrations  is  fbuhfled^h*  gWat  d^¥<i^'of xJediVfflaifii  uhi^r- 
fally  giveii  fo  the  h?fft}rt<*S'df 'ThUeydidca'ahd- i«ii^of*yft. 
Both  thcfc  ftttthors  IWeS  ft  At  flnicfe  d^  WHibfi  ifitiy'  vrtf fe  > 
both,  though  Athenians,  ftnd  emp!6^  hi^^lific-ehiW^t-tf 
by  their  country,  vrit6  ilKurftd  by  ifhefr  iJbaii^fyriyiiiii^' and 
obliged  to  take  tttigo  bmvin'g  "the  Lit^ethtitiiini i  fo  that  i< 
may  be  prtUy  fairly  ptcfMtAed,  that' oiW-pKjWtfiee! '^biil'd 
nearly  balatSee  another,-  ahtf  thrit  -mihrfs-bfe  left,  ai  -rteai"  aS 
poffible,  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  impartiality. 

The  toiiipittmnr  <tf  (h*  Egypti^  hlfttifieS  -rff-'lSfeVodbfus. 
Diodbrus  SicultiSj  And  whit  -HatiS'  relat^  /rottt'  a  p6cm  o^ 
Solon'sj  fcciffs  tlic  natutat  prbgfel^  of  AdfciSn  in  fiiftofy,  A'herc 
there  ire  no  records  td  cufb'  iriA  t'^Hraih. t^e  invention' of  a 
people  bent  upon  maghifyitig  their  antiquKies.  After  Cambyfes 
had  deftroyed  the  recbfds  of  fegypi,  the'  priefts''  of  that 
country  were  continually  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  their 
kings,  and  carrying  more  backward  tlie  dates  of  p|u(l  tranf- 
aftions,  as  appears  by  tlie  follo^^ing  circumftanCes.  Solon, 
Herodotus,  and  Diodorus,  all  travelled  info  E^pt  at  di^erent 
atid  fucceilive  periods  of  time,  and  afl  had  their  ipformatipt) 
from  the  priefls  of  that  country.  According  to  Solon,  who 
Was  the  firft  of  the  three  that  vifited  Egypt,  the  wars  of  the 
great  gods  happened  in  the  days  of  Cecrops,  but  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus   they  muft  have  been  more  ancient;    and 
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Diddoras,  who  Wrote  four  btmdred  years  after  Herodotus,  iaCem 
many  namelefs  kings  between  thofe  whom  he  placed  in  con- 
tiAMii  fucceffioa }  fo^  that  their  earllcft  hlAory  was  then  removed 
int&thc  f<«noteft  antiquity. 

The  credibility  of  hiftorians  who  tr&at  of  thdrown  tidies, 
And  do  not  compile  from  the  writings  of  others,  particularly 
of  thofe  who  themfelves  bore  a  part  in  public  affairs,  as 
Thncydidts,  Xciiophon,  Caefar,  Glairendon,  Sully,  &c.  come 
under  the  confidetatiOB  of  original  evidences.  With  refpeft  to 
writers  of  this  clafs,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  ^at  the  ancients 
wertf  in  citcumflances  in  which  it  was- much  Icfs  eafy  to  receive 
iilfortnatioft  than  the  moderns,  by  reafon  of  their  want  of  the 
methods  which  are  now  in  afc  for  the  fpcedy  conveying-  of  ' 
intelligeftce.  For  fhefe  we  arc  indebted  to  that  freer  intercourie 
which  more  extenfire  politics  and  commerce  have  promoted 
between  different  ftates,  and  efjKcially  the  eftabllihment  of  pott's 
in  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

In  ancient  times  a  nation  might  be  fubdued,  and  hardly  any 
b6^  its  next  neighbours  hear  of  it.  This  may  be  the  reafon 
why  fo  little  nottto  is  taken  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  by  the  cotcmporary  Greek  writers,  who  do  not 
fo  ftridiy  confine  thcmfclvtrs  to  their  fubjeft,  as  purpofcly  to 
decline  the  mention  of  foreign  incidents  that  would  embellifh 
tfaiiir  works.  '  For  a  lilce  reafon  it  is  remarkable  that  »l\  the 
ftates  of  Europe  were  long  ignorant  both  of  Jenghis  Khan  and 
his  conquefts.  But  fince  commerce  and  navigation  have  been 
fo  much  extended,  nothing  can  happen  in  the  meft  remote  parts 
of  the  civilized  world  But  the  knowledge  of  it  is  immediately 
communicated  to  all  the  reft. 

It  is  a  pretty  juft  obfcrvatioft  of  Mr.  Ffume,  that,  in  general, 

there  is  more  candour  and  fincerity  in  the  ancient  hiftorians, 

biit  lefs  exaftnefs  and  care  than  in  the  moderns.     The  reafon 
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of  the  latter  may  be,  that  the  firft  writers  of  hiAory  could  not 
be  aware  of  the  ufe  of  fuch  minute  exadnefs  in  relating  a 
variety  of  hiftorical  circumftances.  For  example,  not  having 
obferved,  or  fufficiently  attended  to,  fuch  fubje^s  as  govern^ 
ment,  laws, -majiners,  ^rts,  &c.  they  werft  not  aware  that  the 
progrcfs  of  them  would  ever  become  a  matter  of  fuch  general 
and  reafonable  curiofity  as  it  is  now.  Alfo  having  feen  no 
important  end  anfwered  by  chronological  cxa^nefs,  and  having 
no  fixed  xras  to  guide  them,  they  would  nitturally  not  be  fo 
attentive  to  iix  the  precife  dates  of  eveota,  as  the  more  extenfive 
views  of  modern  biftorians  makes  it  defirable  that  tb^  bad  been. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ancient  and  cla0cal  hiiloriaas  had 
an  advantage  in  the  faijt3  of  their  hifl:ories,  with  refpeA  to 
the  certainty  of  intelligence,  concerning  the  objcds  and  motives 
of  fchemes  and  tranfadions.  They  treat  chiefly  of  the  politics. 
and  wars  of  republican  Aates,  in  which  nothing  can  be  kept 
fecret.  For  befides  that  moderti  politics  are  much  more  com- 
plex and  refined  than  the  ancient,  more  pains  are  taken  to 
conceal  them ;  which,  in  European  courts  and  monarchies,  or 
ftates  in  which  the  executive  power  is  lodged  in  one  hand  or  a 
£t.vr  hands,  it  is  more  eafy  to  do.  Notwithftanding  this,  fo  miich 
are  the  methods  of  coming  at  intelligence  multiplied,  and 
improved,  in  the  more  conne(3ed  modern  ilates  of  Europe,  that 
the  fagacity  even  of  fome  cotemporary  writers  has  arrived,  at 
remarkable  certainty  and  exadnefs  in  their  accounts  of  public 
-meafuresj  and  even  with  refpe£):  to  thofe  nations- which  arc 
the  moft  famed  for  the  intricacy  of  their  politics.  Gerard^ 
fecretary  to  the  Duke  d'Eperoon,  relates,  that  when  Davila's 
hi^ory  was  read  by  that  old  man,  who  had  been  a  principal 
a£tor  in  that  age,  he  exprefied  his  wonder  how  the  author  could 
be  fo  well  informed  of  the  moft  fecret  touncils  and  meafures 
ijf  thofe  times. 
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LECTURE       V. 

Of  bifiorical  Poems.  Thofe  of  Homer.  Public  Mmumints 
with  iraiiiional  Explications.  Hijiorical  cuftoms,  Hifioricat 
Names  of  Perfons,  Countries  and  Totptis^  &c.  Mmument* 
vitB  tmblemaiical  and  alphabetical  Infcripttons, 

A  METHOD  of  tranfmiting  the  knowledge  of  important 
events  with  greater  accuracy  than  by  fimple  narration 
would  be  by  bifiorical  poems ,  with  which  few  barbarous  nations 
have  been  long  wholly  unprovided.  A  ftory  reduced  to  any' 
kind  of  ff«/r*  would  fuffcr  little  by  repetition  ;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  that  any  variation  in  the  repetition  would  be  of 
fuch'  2'  nature  as  to  afied;  the  general  fa£ls  it  contained.  Cbn- 
fidering  that  all  the  learning  of  thofe  nations  mud  necelTarity 
confift  of  thoic  poems,  and  that,  being  compofed  chiefly  in 
honour  of  their  founders  antl  heroes,  they  would' be  conftantly 
fung  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  on  feAlvals  inftituted  to  thcti* 
memory  (which  circumfliances  would  greatly  contribute  to 
extend  and  perpatuate  them)  it  -is  eafily  conceived  what  uife  an 
hiflorian,  who  could  come  at  the  knowledge  of  fuch  poems; 
might  make  of  them. 

The  bards  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Germans,  and  the 
Scaldri  among  the  Scandinavians,  are  mod  worthy  of  our  notice 
in  this  refpcdt,  as  they  were  an  order  of  men  whofc  fole  em- 
ployment it  was  to  compofe  and  repeat  thofe  poems.  Olaus 
Magnus  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  poems  of  the  Scaldri 
in  his  hiftory  of  one  of  the  northern  nations.  It  were  to  be 
wiihed.tbat  the  poems  of  the  Wcllh  and  Irilh  were  better  known*. 

Eveni 
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Even  the  poems  of  Homer  (particularly  the  Iliad)  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  their  being  founded  on  fzQ,  notwithftanding  the 
mixture  of  tJie  abfard  Grecian  mj^olpjy  with  them.  This 
author  is  much  more  ctrcumflantial  than  a  mere  writer  of  fiction, 
partioMUriy  fo  ancient  a  writer,  .would  ever  have  thought  ofbciflg, 
T^  Teinarkable  diftiaiS^eis  of  his  characters  js  Ukewife  no  bid 
fotUiuiation  for  fuppofiag  ^at  they  were  copied  from  real  life.  In 
both  thefe  refpe(3:s  the  jEneid  of  Virgil  is  very  dcfeiflive.  "The 
hiAorical  part  of  that  work  is  neither  fo  circumflantial,  nor  are 
the  characters  introduced  into  it  .fo  dil^indtly  n)arked.  It  has, 
therefore,  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance. 

Particularity  in  fads  and  characters  nece0arily  belong,  and 
clofely  adhere,  to  whatever  has  actually  happened.  It  is  therefore 
ajmoft  impoffible  to  exclude  the  mention  of  the  particular  cir- 
■cumftances  of  time,  place,  and  character  in  a  relation  of  fa'iAs ; 
wh«ceas  thefe  being  fupcrfluous  in  the  views  of  a  writer  of'fiCtion, 
and  oQt  ncecffarily  obtruding  themfelves  into  the  ftory,  they  arc 
^Ofirally  omitted.  Belixles,  fuch  ftories  are  cpmmpnly  more 
s^ceabte  to  the  trite  maxims  of  criticifm,  as  being  free  froni 
.every  thing  that  is  not  cHential  to  the  main  itory.  But  this  kind 
of  correCinefs  is  purchafcd  at  the  expence  of  what  is  one  of  the 
bcft  characteristics  of  truth.  And.  happy  has  it  been  for  the  caufe 
of  truth  that  the  importance  of  introducing  fuch  a  number  of 
feemingly  unnecefiary  particulars  into  narrations  was  tiot  more 
.early  attended  to,  as  hereby  it  is  much  more  eafy  to  diftinguilh 
.truth  from  fiction  in  ancient  writings. 

Another  means  of  preferving  traditions,  which  has  been  more 
jgeoecal  than  hiitorical  poems,  is  by  viJiS/e  monuments^  iuch  as 
filiar.St  edifices^  or  mere  heaps  of  Jionts,  erefled  upon  occation  of 
.any  remarkable  event.  Thele  monuments,  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of.the  fifing  generation,  would  occafion  fuch  a  fucceflion  of 
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enquiries  and  informations,  concerning  the  origin  and  ofe  of 
them,  as  would  long  prefervc  the  knowledge  of  the  tranfaaions 
they  were  connefted  with.  Of  this  nature  probably  was  the 
tower  of  Babel,  as  well  as  the  pillar  that  Jacob  erected  at  He- 
bron, and  the  heap  of  itones  jointly  raifed  by  him  and  Laban 
as  a  memorial  of  their  mutual  reconciliation  and  covenant. 

As  thefe  monuments  had  no  injcrtptions,  their  explanation 
muft  only  have  been  traditional  j  but  as  the  fafts  were  con- 
neded  with  vifible  and  ilriking  affociated  circumftances,  they 
would  have  a  great  advantage  over  thofe  conveyed  by  mere  oral 
tradition.  The  fight  of  the  monument  could  not  fail  to  revive, 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  ufe  and  deiigii  of  it :  and  while  the  monument 
fubfifted,  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  even  a  migration  of 
the  people  would  be  followed  by  an  abfolute  lofs  of  the^hiftory. 
For  the  new-comers,  though  not  equally  interefted  in  the  events 
referred  to  with  the  late  inhabitants,  could  not  help  being  in- 
duced, by  principles  common  to  human  nature,  to  get  what 
information  they  could  procure  with  relpe£t  to  fuch  curiollties 
in  the  countries  they  fettled  in. 

Giving  names  to  countries,  towns,  &c.  has  been  made  ufe  of 
as  an  expedierit  for  perpetuating '  the  memory  of  their  planters 
or  founders,  from  times  of  the  earlieil  antiquity  to  the.prefent 
age  i  from.  Enoch,  which  had  its  name  from  the  fon  of  Cain, 
down  to  Pitlbury,  which  was  io  called  in  the  Ute  war.  Indeed 
there  is  hardly  a  name  given  either  to  a  perfon,  or  place  in  the 
Old  Teftament  without  an  hiflorical  reafon  for  it.  And  where 
tranfa£tions  virould  not  be  to  the  honour  of  the  perfons  con- 
cerned in  them,,  the  officious  zeal  of  their  enemies  has  roni&- 
times  afiixed  opprobious  names  and  9(uth,ets  to  the  place*  whif:^ 
were  the  theatre  of  them,  which  bid  equally  fair  to  adhere  to 
H  diem. 
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tbem.  Thus  the  field  in  which  Pope  Gregory  treated  with 
Lewis  the  feeble,  when  they  were  both  known  to  enter 
into  the  negociatton  with  a  view  to  deceive  one  another,  went 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  perhaps  to  this  day  known,  by  the  name 
oi  the  field  of  lies. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  public  monuments  and  traditional 
explanations,  are  national  cufioms,  in  commemoration  of  re- 
markable hiftorical  events;  fuch  as  the  Athenians  fending  an* 
nually  a  fliip  to  Deles,  the  pafchal  fupper  among  the  Jews,  the 
Lord's  fupper  among  Chriftians,  our  making  bonfires  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  and  carrying  oak  bows  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  May. 

The  philofopher  Anaximander  effcftually  provided  for  bts 
not  being  forgotten  ;  .when,  being  afked  by  the  magiAratcs  at 
Lampfacum,  wberc  he  had  refidcd,  what  they  ihould  do  to 
honour  his  memory,  he  made  the  feemingly  fmall  .and  fimple 
requef^,  tbat  the  boys  might  have  leave  to  play -on  the  annir 
verfary  of  his  deceafe. 

Thefe  hiftorical  cuftoms  would  not,  indeed,  like  hiftorical 
monuments,  remain  in  the  country  where  they  were  firft  ella- 
bliihed,  and  thereby  .come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  new  inha- 
bitants; but,  which  is  an  equivalent  advantage,  they  are  ealily 
transferred  with  the  people  that  migrate,  wherever  they  go;  and 
in  another  refped  they  are  more  ufeful  to  an  hiftorian,  as  they 
afiifl  him  in  tracing  the  original  of  colonies,  which  would 
riaturafly  tetatn  the  cuftoms  of  their  mother  country.  Thus. 
Newton  infers  from  what  .we  read  of  the  praflice  of  circum- 
cifion  in  Colchis  and  Iberia,  that  the  inhabitants  of  thofe. 
ctmntries  were  probably  a  colony  of  Egyptians,  and  perhaps 
left  there  in  the  expedition  of  Selbftris.  By  the  fame  mianner 
o^  r^drfihg  the  ChincifB  hive  alfo  of  late  ttcen  fufpeftcd  to  Have 
■'''■■'■  ........  jj^^^ 
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becD  a-colony/^f  Egyptians,  AAd  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
North  America,  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  in« 
habiting  the  north  eaftern  parts  of  AGa. 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  corruption  which  the  tra* 
ditional  explanations  of  naked  monuments  is  unavoidably  liable 
to;  might  firft  fuggeft  to  mankind  the  expediency  of  fome  con* 
triTaoce'  to  make  them  their  own  interpreters ;  either  by  the 
form,  or  lltuation  of  them,  as  in  the  pyramids  of-  Bgypt,  tro- 
phies of  vidory,  &c.  or  by  engraving  upon  them  fome  emblems, 
or  devices,  exprefllve  of  the  ufes  they  were  intended  to  aniwcr. 
Thus  SefoAris  is  faid  to  have  eredcd  pillars  in  the  countries  he 
fubdued,  and  to  have  engraved  upon  fome  of  them  emblems 
expUBjnve  of  the  cowardice  or  weaknefs  of  the  inhabitants,  upon 
others  fymbcjfi  of  the  vigour  and  fpirit  with  which  they  had  op- 
poled  Kifi  invadon- 

As  the  names  ef.men*  in  all  qriginal  languages,  were  borrowed 
from  thofe  of  th'figs,  the  figures  of  thofc  things  which  bore  the 
&me.  name  with  any  peffpn,,  engraved  upon  his  iepulchre,  was 
no  bad  method  of  expreffing  to  whom  it  belonged.  This  me- 
th94;  Qi'S'^t.  I^i^vc  been  ufed  before  alphabetical  writing  was  in- 
vented ;  and  as  the  bi0iop  of  Clogher  ingenioufly  conjedures, 
may  cafily  be  fuppofed  to  hare  given  rife  to  the  worfhip  of  ani- 
mals wd  vegetables  among  i^t  Egyptians. 

As,  in  after ,ages,  improvemepts  yv&c  made  in  this  method  by 
theGreeks>wbptfettle4  io  ^gypt»  who ere^ed  ftatues  holding  in 
their  bands  the  things:  which  the  former  inhabitants  had  been 
iatiified  with  ppurtraying  upon  the  fepulchres,  the  fame  learned 
perfon»  with  great  appearance  of  reafon*  conje^ures  that  the 
ilatue  of  Jupiter  CtJius  holding  a  pomegranate  in  his  hand  wa« 
originally  deligoed  for  Caphtor,  who  is  mentioned  by  M6fes« 
and  whofe  name  iignlfies  a  pomegranate  ia  Hebrew,  which  waa. 
H2  the 
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the  original  language  of  that  country.  This  conjc^re  receivei 
additional  confirmation  from  conHderifig  that  this  Caphtor,  who 
feems  to  have  come  along  with  his  great  grandfather  Ham  into 
Egypt}  was  the  firft  Egypti^q  warrior  that  we  meit  with  any 
account  of  in  real  hiftory,  who  extended  his  conquefts  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Egypt*  and,  in  compaf^  iwith  his  brethren  tfaft 
Philiftines,  difpoiTe&d  the  Avim  of  that  port  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
which  was  afterwards  called  Philidia,  and  was  in  after  times 
deified.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  might  have  been  the  £uat 
perfon  alfo  with  Dionyfus  the  elder,  or  the  great  Bacchus.  ■> 
:  .  The  apparent  convenience  of  thofe  monuments  to  receive 
infcriptions  would  probably  fet  mens  ingenuity  to  work,  and 
greatly  accelerate  the  invention  of  writmgt  both  hiMoglyphical 
and  alphabetical.  And  there  is  reaibn  to  believe  that  letters;, 
and  charaAers  of  all  kinds,  were  made  upon  wood,  ftqnc,  ntetal» 
and  fucb  like  durable  materials,  hmg  before  they  yftctt  mttde 
ufe  of  in  common  life. 

The  imperfedion  of  monuments,  even  with  infcriptions, 'i» 
thtt  they  could  record  only  a  Jew  sventSt  in  a  ttaanpef  d^ftkute 
of  eirtMtnfiances,  and  that  they  «re  not  eafily  mi^ti^ied*  €6  Aat, 
remaining  fingle,  and  little  care  being  taken  to  renew  them„ 
the  materials  would  in  tiftie  moulder  a'^ay,  an4  the  infcription 
become  eifaced.  And  the  attention  whkrh  was  not  Aifficient  to- 
keep  tiiea  in  t-epair,  would  hardly  fuffice  for  the  preferwatioa 
of  the  traditional  explicjAiens-;  The  A^bftdeUah'iaiaf'bles,.  wfatcb 
contain  all  the  leading  events  of  the  Grecian  hiAoiy  till  fixty^ 
yean  after  the  death  of  Abexander  the  Greats  and  khe C^pitollnc: 
marble*,  which  cotktaift'i  cdtalogtie  of  the  Roman  magifti^Aies^ 
and  the  priMipal  erenrs  of  their  tiiirVoiy,  dtidngthe  time'  of  ihe- 
cf»mmonwea)th  afrt  juftly  reckoned  among  the  moft  -valtiable; 
r«mbin<  of  moBttotfttitl  infctlfi^ittis.^ 
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L    E    C   T    U    R    E      Vr. 

Of  Coins  and  Medals^  Their  Ot^in  and  Vfe  in  Hifiory*  Tkt 
principal  Information  we  receive  Jrom  item.  The  Progreji  of 
Letters  traced  l^  their  Means,  Addifon^s  life  of  Medals,  ^n^ 
dent  and  modern  Coins  comparedr  w/V^  a  Ftexv  hotb  ta  Hifiesy^ 
and  Taje..    Of  the  Origin  and  Ufe  of  Heraldry^ 

COIN S  and  medah>  with  refpc£k  to  their  UTes  in  Hiftbiy,- 
may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  portable  monuments.  The 
matefial<  of  both  are  &nilar„aiid  the  events  they  record  are 
fiogle,  and  remarkable.  The  jfoiall  fize  of  «  coin  does  not  erea 
admit  of  its^  being  lb  circumftaDtial  as  a  monument  j.  and 
Aough,.  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  be  more  liable  to  be  lofV,  it  ts  alfo 
more  capable  of  being  coaccaled>  and  is  not  expofed  to  the  in- 
juries-of  the  vreather..  And  as  great  numbers  are  ftruck  at  the 
£ime  time,  they  are  caiHy  mulcipliedv  fo  that^  upon  the  whole,, 
they  ftand  a  moch  fairer  chance-  of  being  £ccn  by  pofterity.- 
AccoEdiitgly,.  we  have  ianamcrably  more  coins  that  were  ftrock 
in  ancient  times  than  there  are  ancient  monuments  ftiuding  in- 
the  world;  and:  though'  we  may  be  more  liable  to  be  impofed- 
upon  by  pretended  antiques^,  this  confideration  aficiSs  th&vtrtuo&' 
■lore  than  the  hiftorian.-  For  if-  the  new  ones  be.  exaA  copies- 
•f  aneient  coins-,,  th^  oorrupt  no  hiftory,  and  it  can  hardly. 
be  worth  any  perfon's  while  to  coin  a  fuece  whole  haowm 
•xiftence  has  acq^iircd  it-no  degree  of  rcpuutioa. 
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If  we  attend  only  to  the  original,  and  {jrimarjr,  ufe  of  coins, 
yn  ought  to  make  no  mention  of  them  among  the  Mre^  methods 
of  recordibg  events-  For  all  the  ancient  coins,  which  have  now 
obtained  the  naine  oimedaUf  were  nothing  more  than  the  damped 
money  of  ancient  nations.  Yet  as  the  monumental  ufe  of  fuch 
portable  pieces  of  mctal/ilruck  by  the  diredion  of  a  ftate,  were 
io  very  obvious  ;  it  was  not  long  before  this  double  die  of  them 
was  attended  to.  We  know  nothing  of  the  impreffion  of  the 
Creejii  {{b  called  from  Crcefus,  who  is  the  firft  prince  in  the 
world  whofe  coined  money  is  mentioned  by  hi(lorians>  and 
which  were  afterwards  recoinod  by  Darius  the  Mede,  and  from 
him  received  the  name  of  Darks)  but  the  Latins  coined  their 
£rft  money  with  the  head  of  Saturn  onrone  fide,  and  the  figure  of 
a  fliip  on  the  other,  in  memory  of  his  coming  into  Italy  by  fea  j 
and  upon  every  new  event,  or  the  acccffion  of  a  new  magiftrate 
in  the  Roman  empire,  the  dies  of  their  coins  were  changed,  to 
take  proper  notice  of  that  new  circumftance.  No  anecdotes, 
indeed,  of  a  private  nature  are  found  on  them.  For  though 
£}me  few  pieces  under  the  emperors  were  coined  in  honour  of 
tiic  fenate,  the  army,  or  the  people  j  no  private  persons  had  that 
honour,  except  they  yitn  related  to  the  emperor. 

Such  a  number  of  events  have  been  recorded  by  ancient 
medals,  and  Co  great  has  been  the  care  of  the  moderns,  in  col- 
leding  and  preferving  them,  that  they  now  give  great  light  to 
hiftory  j  in  ccmfirming  fuch  paflages  as  are  true  in  old  authors, 
in  afcertaining  what  was  before  doubtful,  and  in  recording  fuch 
as  were  omitted.  It  is  remarkable  that  hiftoiy  fcarce  makes 
any  mention  of  Balbec,  or  Palmyra,  whofe  ruins  are  fo  fa- 
mous j  and  we  have  little  knowledge  of  them  but  what  is 
fupplied  by  infcriptions.  It  i«  by  this  mean$  that  Mr.  Valliant 
has  difembroiled  a  hiftory  which  was  loft  to  the  world  before 
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his  time.  For  out  of  a  (hort  coUedion  of  medals  he  has  given 
us  an  entire  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria  j  though  it  will 
hardly  be  regarded  as  fupplying  any  Important  defeft  in  hiftory, 
that  medals  inform  us  of  wives  and  children  of  emperors,  which 
have  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  perfon  whatever. 

All  the  principal  events  rf  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  have 
been  recorded  in  a  iet  of  medals,  ilruck  for  that  very  purpofe. 
But  the  inconvenience  attending  modern  medals  is,  that,  not 
being  ufed  as  the  current  coin  of  any  ftate,  and  being  made  of 
very  coftly  materiale,  they  are  confined  to  the-  cabinets  of  a  few 
perfons.  This  was  not  th&cafe  of  any  of  the  ancient  medalsi 
except  a  few  of  a  larger  fize,  and  more  curious  worknianihip^ 
which  were  ftruck  by  the  emperors  for  prefents  to  their  friends, 
foreign  princes,  or  ambafladors,  &c.  and  which  we  now  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  name  of  medaiUons^ 

But  medals  are  not  only,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  valuable  as  they 
arc  a  means  of  preferving  the  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  in 
hiftory  -,  they  have  Ukewifc  been  a  means  of  tranfmitting  to  us 
a  more  perfeft  knowledge  of  many  things  which  we  are  defirous  of 
forming  an  idea  of,  than  any  hiftory,  by  means  of  verbal  defcrip- 
tion,  could  poffibly  gvn  us.  We  find  upon  them  traces  of  cujlomr 
and  ffi<mn<r/,.  the  figures-  of  ancient  buildings,  inflruments,  habits, 
and  of  a  variety  of  things  which  fhcw-  the  ftate.  of  the  arts-  and 
conceoiencies  of  life,,  in  the  age  wherein  the  medals  were  fl'ruckj- 
many  things  in  nature  wthich.  hiftorians  have  paffed  unnoticed, 
as  being,  familiar  in  the  times  in  which  they  wrote,  or  have 
omitted,,  as,  not  being  aware  ^at  they  would  ever  engage  the. 
curiofity,of  after  ages.. 

It  is  allb  very  amufing  to  viov  upon  medals  tho- featlbres  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity  j  which,  if  they  were  ilruck  in  an.age 
in  which  the  arts  flourilbed,  a£  is  the.  cafe  with  many. of.  the  Ro** 
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man,  and  particularly  of  the  Grecian  medals,  we  can  have  ao 
•doubt  but  that  they  are  fufficiently  exaft.  And  even  if  they 
were  ftnick  in  an  age  which  did  not  excel  in  the  arts  of  painting, 
ilatuary,  and  carving  j  yet,  as  faces  are  chiefly  drawn  in  profile 
-upon  coins,  any  pcrfon  who  has  taken  notice  -of  Jba^ws^  may 
conceive  that  a  very  ftriking  likenefs  may  eafily  be  hit  off  in  that 
way.  However,  in  general,  {o  extremely  exafl  are  the  drawings 
of  moft  iingle  objeds  upon  the  old  medals  of  the  bell  ages,  that 
even  thofe  famous  painters  Raphael,  Le  firuyn,  and  Rubeas, 
thought  it  worth  their  while  thoroughly  to  ftudy  them,  and 
preferve  cabinets  of  them.  And  indeed  the  generality  of  figures 
on  many  of  the  Grecian  medals  have  a  defign,  an  attitude,  a  force, 
and  a  delicacy,  in  the  expreflion  even  of  the  mufcles  and  veins  of 
human  figures,  and  they  are  fnppopted  by  fo  high  a  rdief,  that 
they  infinitely  furpafs  both  the  Roman  medals,  and  moft  of  the 
moderns.  The  only  defeat  in  the  drawing  upon  old  medals  is,  that 
buildings,  and  other  objefis,  are  ieen  only  in  front,  and  never  in 
perfpedive,  an  art  with  which  the  ancients  were  but  little  ac- 
^quainted. 

Upon  medals  are  feen  plans  of  the  moft  osnfiderable  buildings 
of  ancient  Rome,  One  might  make  an  entire  gail^,  iays  Mr.. 
Addifon,  out  of  the  plans  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  rC'* 
■verfcs  of  feveral  old  coins.  Wc  iee  alfo  the  bahftSt  and  drejpss 
of  different  perfons,  in  difereat  a^  ^  and  moreover  not  only 
things  but  cuftomst  civil  and  religious,  are  praferved  upon  coins, 
as  iacrifices,  triumphs,  «engiaries,  allocutions,  decurfions,  Ie£li- 
ilemiums,  and  aoaiiy  •other  antiquated  names  and  ceremonies, 
that  we  ihonld  Bot  have  had  So  juft  a  notion  of,  were  they  not 
itill  pce&Fved  on  coins.  Without  the  help  <^ coins,  as  the  fame 
author  prettily  c/bferves,  we  Ihould  never  have  known  which  of 
the  emperors  was  the  firft  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  ftirrups. 
4  Old 
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Old  coins  exhibit  Hkewife  the  general  cbara£ler  and  tajc 
of  the  feveral  Emperors.  Thus  wc  fee  Nero  with  his  fiddle,- 
and  Commodus  drelTed  in  his  lion's  ikin  f  though  we  are  not  to 
truft  to  coins  for  the  characters  of  princes.  If  fo,  Claudius 
would  be  as  great  a  conqueror  as  Julius  Cicfar,  and  Domitian 
as  good  a  man  as  Titus.  For  though  the  coinage  at  Rome 
was  fubje£t  to  the  direi^ion  of  the  fenate,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elie,  they  confulted  the  tafte 
and  pleafurc  of  the  Emperors. 

Several, of  thefe  advantages  medals  poflefs  in  common  with 
ibme  monumental  infcriptions.  They  alfo  agree  in  this>  that 
from  medals  and  infcriptions  only  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
progrcfs  of  the  art  and  manner  of  writing  in  different  nations 
and  ages.  Writing  upon  other  materials  could  not  be  expefted 
to  be  fo  durable.  In  fa<ft.  theoldelt  manufcripts  are  few».  and 
modern,,  in  comparifon  of  thou&nds  of  coins  and  infcriptions.. 

Upon  medals  ape  preferved.  the  entire  forma,  of  many  ancieat 
edijces,  and  probably  the  attitudes  of  famous ^<i/uu,.  and  copieS' 
of  celebrated  paintings,,  of  which  there  arc  now  no  other  re- 
mains. What  confirms  this  conjeAure  is,  that  four  of  the 
moft  beautiful  ftatues  extant,  viz.  Hercules  of  Farnefe,  Venua 
of  Medicis,  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  and  the  famous  Marcus 
Aurelius  on  horfeback,  do  all.of  them  inake  their  appearance 
on  ancient  medals;,  though  this  was  not  known  till  the  ftatues. 
themfelves  were  difcovered. 

On  the  fub]e£t  of  the  ufe  of  ancient  medals  (though' 
it  be  an  ufc  of  them  that  has  little  relation  to  hiftory)  I 
{hall  juft  mention  the  principal  fiibjed  of  Mr.  Addifon's 
ingenious  treatife  on  medals,  viz.  that  ancient  medals  and. 
ancient  poetry  throw  great  light  upon  one  another.  He  haa 
there  exhibited  a. variety  of  examples,  in  which  the  artift  who 
L  made. 
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made  the  medal,  and  the  poet  have  had  the  fame  thought^ 
or  copied  from  the  very  fame  common  original;  the  very 
fame  thing  being  defcribed  in  vwfe,  and  exprefled  in  fculptiire. 
He  has  likewife  prefented  us  with  a  curious  feC  of  medals  which 
clear  up  feveral  difficult  paffagcs  in  old  authors,  and  he  has 
produced  many  paffages  frorti  the  poets,  which  explain  the 
reverfes  of  feveral  medals  j  fo  that  the  fcicnce  of  medals  makes 
no  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  Belles  Letfrei. 

What  the  ancients  made  a  fecondary  and  fubordinate  ufe  of 
their  coins,  modern  Europeans  dates  have  attended  to,  as  a 
primary  and  diredl  obje<it.  They  have  ftruck  a  variety  of  medals 
with  no  other  view  than  to  celebrate  feme  illuftrious  pcrfon, 
or  perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  fome  memorable  event.  For 
modern  medals  do  not  pafs  current  in  payment,  as  money  j  but 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  anfwer  this  their  primary  ufe  more 
compleatly,  by  containing  more  circumftances  of  a  tranfadlion, 
and  being  furniftied  with  more  precife  dates  j  in  every  other 
refpeft  they  fliow  a  manifeft  want  of  judgment  and  true  tafte; 
and,  but  that  it  is  impoffible  we  (hould  be  deceived  in  the 
■  manners  and  cuftoms  of  our  own  times,  they  might  greatly 
miflead  us  in  thofe  refpefts. 

With  the  method  of  coining,  we  have  flaviflily  copied  the 
manners,  cuftoms,  habits,  and  even  the  religion,  of  the  ancients, 
with  the  fame  abfurdity,  and  in  the  fame  degree,  as  we  have 
done  in  our  poetry.  This,  from  the  nature  of  things,  muft 
ever  be  the  fate  of  all  imiiattons,  that  arc  not  made  immediately 
from  nature.  If  we  copy  from  other  imitations,  we  (hall 
always  copy  too  much,  an  error  which  the  inventors  of  any 
art,  who  copy  only  from  nature  and  real  life,  are  not  liable 
to.  For  this  reafon  every  borrowed  art  will  always  betray  its 
original.     Thus,    though,    in  ancient  medals,   we  may  trace 
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all  the  variations  of  mode  in  drcfs,  in  the  modern  we  cannot; 
all  perfons  without  diftinfiion,  being  commonly  feen  in  a  Roman 
habit.  From  the  ancient  medals  we  may  form  fome  idea  of 
the  cuAoms  and  religion  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
ftruck  i  but  we  might  conclude  all  the  modern  European  ftates 
to  be,  in  part  at  leaft.  Heathen  from  their  medals.  Had  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  been  guilty  of  the  fame  extravagance,  we 
fliould  not  have  found  half  the  ufes  of  their  medals  that  we 
now  do.  It  is  impoffible  to  learn  from  the  French  medals,  cither 
the  religion,  the  cufloms,  or  the  habits  of  the  French  nation. 
With  regard  to  ta^e  in  medals,  the  moderns,  attending 
principally  to  their  hiftorical  ufes,  have  crouded  them  too 
much  with  infcriptions ;  fometimes  for  want  of  room,  putting 
a  part  of  the  legend  upon  the  external  edge  of  the  piece;. 
whereas  the  infcriptions  upon  moft  ancient  medals  are  ex- 
tremely concife^  and  elegant.  We  even  find  entire  copies  of 
Tcrfcs  on  fome  modern  medals,  and  on  others  fo  abfurd  and 
extravagant  a  tafte  is  fhown,  that  the  year  of  our  Lord  is 
diftlnguifhed  by  the  letters  in  the  infcription  which  denote 
it  being  raifcd  above  the  reft.  Laftly,  which  is  very  remark- 
able, confidering  the  great  improvement  of  the  arts  in  general;, 
many  of  the  ancient  medals,  as  was  hinted  before,  particularly- 
thofe  of  the  kings  of  Mac&don,  are  faid  by  the  connoiiTeurs  to 
exceed  any  thing  of  modem  date  in  the  beauty  of  their  work- 
manfliip,  and  the  delicacy  of  expreffion.  During  the  time  of 
riie  early  Roman  £mper(»s,~  the  medals  had  a  more  beautiful- 
relief  xh^ti  the  modern.  But  about  the  time  of  Conftantine 
they  became  quite  flat,  as  thofe  of  all  European  ftates,  which' 
imitated  them,  likewife  were,  till  of  late  years.  We  Hkewifc 
eopicd  the  Conftantinopolitan:  coinige  in  England  till  about' 
^  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  drawing  ii  full  face;,  whereas  all^ 
I.  z  iaces 
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/aces  were  drawn  in  profile  (which  is,  on  many  accounts,  far 
the  mo{i  proper  for  a  coin)  till  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
<  Coniidering  the  principal  hiAoricai  ufes  of  medals,  without 
entering  into  all  the  fanciful  views  of  a  virtuojb,  intent  upon 
compleating  his  feveral  fuites,  it  will  appear  no  paradox  that  ■ 
the  value  of  a  medal  is  not  to  be  eilimated  cither  from  the  fizc, 
or  the  materials  of  it;  but  from  what  is  curious  in  the  head, 
the  reverfe,  or  the  legend  of  it ;  from  its  rarity,  from  the 
finenefs  of  its  workmanihip,  or  from  the  goodnefs  of  its 
prefervatioij.  Thus  an  Otho  in  filver  is  common  and  cheap ; 
but  an  Otho  in  bronze  is  very  fcarce>  and  bears  an  immenfe 
price. 

In  modern  times  coats  of  arms  have  been  made  ufe  of  to 
diftinguifli  families.  They  muft  therefore  be  of  great  ufe  in 
tracing  pedigrees,  and  confequently  in  afcertaining  perfons  and 
events  in  hiftory. 

The  origin  of  armories  feem,  to  be  afcribed  with  the  greatefl 
probability  to  the  ancient  tournaments.  Henry  the  Fowler,  who 
regulated  the  tournaments  in  Germany,  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  thcfe  marks  of  honour.  Coats  of  arms  were  then  a 
kind  of  livery,  compofed  of  feveral  bars,  filets,  and  colours, 
to  diftinguifh  the  combatants,  whofe  features  could  not  be 
feen  during  the  engagement.  And  thofe  who  had  not  been 
concerned  in  any  tournaments  had  no  arms,  though  they  were 
gentlemen. 

6uch  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  crolTed  the  fea,  in  the 
expedition  to  the  holy  land,  alfo  aflumed  thefe  tokens  of 
honour,  to  diftinguiih  themfelves. 

.  Before  thofe  times  tve  Bnd  nothing  upon  ancient  tombs  but 
crolTes,  with  gothic  infcriptions,  and  reprefentations  of  the 
perfons  deceafed.    The  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  who  died 
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in  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty-cight,  is  the.firft 
whereon  we  find  any  arms;  nor  do  they  appear  on  any  coin 
ftruck  before  the  year  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
itx.  We  meet  with  figures,  it  is  true>  much  more  ancient 
both  in  ftandards  and  on  medals ;  but  neither  princes  nor  cities 
ever  had  arms  in  form,  nor  does  any  author  malce  mention  of 
blazoning  before  that  time. 

Originally,  none  but  the  nobility  had  the  right  of  bearing 
arma.  But  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  having  ennobled  the 
Parifians>  by  his  charter,  in  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
feventy-one,  permitted  them  to  bear  arms.  From  their  ex- 
ample, the  moft  eminent  citizens  of  other  places  did  the  like. 

Camden  fays  the  ufe  of  arms  was  not  eftablidied  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  and  he  inftances  in  feveral  of  the  moft 
confidcrable  families  in  England;  whereas  till  that  time  the 
fon  always  bore  arms  different  from  thofc  of  the  father.  About 
the  fame  time  it  became  the  cuAom  in  England  for  private 
gentlemen  to  bear  arms,  borrowing  them  from  the  lords  of 
whom  they  held  in  fee,  or  to  whom  they  were  the  moft 
devoted. 

Arms  at  prefcnt  are  of  the  nature  of  titles,  being  both  alike 
hereditary,  and  the  marks  for  diftinguifhing  families  and  kin- 
dred, as  names  are  of  perfons  and  individuals. 

All  the  methods  of  tranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  events  to 
pofterity  which  have  hitherto  been  mentioned,  being  more 
fimple,  and  requiring  lefs  ability,  would  probably  precede 
bijioriest  or  narratives  written  upon  light  and  portable  materials ; 
though  theie,  no  doubt,  would  be  vety  fhort,  plain,  and 
devoid  of  ornament  at  firil.  The  traces  of  fafts  left  by  the 
praflipe  of  preceding  methods  muft  alfo  have  been  the  only 
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-  fources  from  which  the  firft  hiftorians  co^ld  derive  their 
materials  for  the  hiftories  of  times  paft.  And  fince  all  nations, 
and  all  arts,  approach  to  perfedion  by  degrees,  its  probable 
that  traditional  poems  and  monuments,  with  or  without  in- 
£:riptions,  &c.  would  abound  in  thofe  countries  which  pro- 
duced the  Srik  hifloiiins. 


LECTURE        VII. 

T&e  tranfitioH  from  public  Monuments  to  tcritten  Htfiories.  Rg" 
cords  and  Archives  of  States.  At  nobat  Time  Chronology  began 
to  be  attended  to^  Early  Methods  of  noting  the  Intervals  of 
Time.  At  what  Time  the  Hijiory  of  this  wejlern  Part  of  the 
World  begins  to  be  credible.  Ancient  Hi/lorians  to  be  preferred^, 
who  write  of  the  Events  of  their  own  Times.  Modern  HiJlory 
be/1  underjlood  a  conjiderahle  Time  after  the  Events. 

TU  E  traniition  from  public  monuments  to  written  hif- 
tories  may  eafily  be  conceived  to  have  been  gradual,. 
and  almoll  infenfible.  For  the  firfl  writings,  or  records  in. 
an  hiftorical  form,,  were  not  the  work  of  private  perfons,  who 
wrote  either  for  their  own  reputation,  or  the  fervice  of  the 
public;  but  were  made  under  the  direftton  of  fome  public 
magiftratc;  and,  like  the  Capitoline  tables,  contained  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  chief  magjllrates,  and  the  bare 
mention  of  the  principal  events  which  happened  under  their 
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fldminiftration.  Such,  probably,  were  the  records  of  the  Ar- 
chons  of  Athens,  the  catalogue  of  the  priefteffefi  of  Juno  Ar- 
giva,  and  not  much  more,  probably  were  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  Ifrael  and  Perfia,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  Scriptures. 

Few  attempts  were  made  by  private  perfons  to  compofe 
hidory  in  the  Greek  language  (in  which  the  oldcA  writings 
now  extant,  except  thofe  of  the  old  Teftament,  are  contained) 
before  Herodotus,  who  is  therefore  ililed  the  father  of  hijioryy 
and  who  wrote  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Chrifl:. 
Hiftory  never  contained  any  variety  of  intereAing  and  curious 
particulars^  nor  received  any  of  thofe  graces  and  ornaments, 
which  render  the  (ludy  of  it  liberal^  and  engaging  to  the  per- 
fons not  concerned  in  the  tranfa^ions  it  records,  till  men  of 
literature  and  leifure  gave  their  time  and  abilities  to  the  fubjedt. 

As  hMtfew  tranfaflions  could  be  tranfmitted  by  all  the  methods 
in  ufe  for  recording  them  before  the  writing  of  hiftory,  and  aa 
hiftorians  themfelves  afford  no  fufficient  dates  for  racafuring  the 
intervals  of  paft  time  without  chronology  j  it  will  be  ufeful,  in 
order  to  form  a  general  idea  about  what  time  the  bulk  of  hiftory 
begins  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  to  give  fomc  account  of  the 
time  when  hiftory  began  to  be  written,  and  chronology  to  be  at- 
tended to,  in  fome  countries  of  principal  note.  In  this  I  fhall 
chiefly  follow  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 

The  Europeans  had  no  chronology  before  the  time  of  tire 
Perfian  Empire,  and  whatever  chronology  they  now  have  of 
more  ancient  times  has  been  framed  fince,  by  reafoning  and  con- 
jefture.  What  they  call  the  bijlorical  age  wants  a  good  chrono- 
logy for  fixty  or  feventy  olympiads,  and  from  fuch  wandering 
people  as  were  formerly  in  Europe,  there  could  be  no  memory  of 
things  done  three  or  four  generations  before  the  ufe  of  letters, 
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Cadmus  Milelius,  and  Acufilaus,  the  oldeft  hiAorians  among 
the  Greeks.  Jofephus  fays,  were  but  a  little  before  the  expedition 
of  the  Pcrfians  againft  the  Greeks.  Hellankus  was  twelve  years 
older  than  Herodotus,  and  digefted  his  hiftory  by  ages,  or  the 
fucceflion  of  the  prieileflcs  of  Juno  and  Argiva.  Others  digefted 
theirs  by  the  archons  of  Athens,  or  the  kings  of  Lacedsmon. 
Herodotus  himfelf  ufes  do  particular  sra.  Thucydides  makes 
ufe  of  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponncfian  war,  which 
is  the  fubjeft  of  hi$  hiftory,  as  an  xra  to  which  he  refers 
all  the  events  he  mentions.  Ephorus,  who  brought  his  hiftory 
to  the  twentieth  year  of  Philip  of  Maccdon,  digefted  things  by 
generations.  The  reckoning  by  olympiads^  or  any  other  fixed 
ara^  was  not  yet  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks.  The  Arundelian 
marbles  were  compofcd  fixty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  yet  mention  not  the  olympiads,  nor  any  other 
.  ftanding  sra,  but  reckon  backward  from  the  time  then  pre- 
fent.  In  the  next  olympiad,.  Timaeus  Siculus  wrote  a  hiftory 
down  to  his  own  time«,  according  to  the  olympiads.  Era- 
tofthenes  wrote  about  one  hundred  years  aftetthedeath  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  followed  by  Apollodorus  j.  and  theie 
two  have  beea  followed  by  all  chronolog^rs. 

As  Cambyies  deftroycd  all  the  records  of  Egypt,  fuch  as  th^ 
were,  we  have  no  account  of  that  people  which  can  be  de- 
pended upon  before  their  intercourfe  with  the  Greeks,  from 
whom,  indeed,  is  derired  all  that  we  know  of  them,  and  that 
was  not  bsfore  the  time  of.Pfainmeticu&,  who  began  his  reign 
in  the  year  ftz  luindred  and  fix^-one  before  Chrift.  This  we 
learn  from  Herodotus,  who,  when  he  is  fpeaking  of  thofe  Gre- 
cians who  had  helped  to  fet  Pfammeticus  on.  the.  throne  of 
Egypt,  fays  that  the  lonians  and  Carians  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  inhabit  thofc  parts  which  1^  near  the  fea, ,  below  the 
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city  of  BiibaAis,  in.  the  Pelufiac  brailch  of  the. Nile,  eill  in  fuc- 
ceeding  times  Amafis  king  of  Egypt  caufed  them  to  abandon 
their  habitations,  and  fettle  at  Memphis,  to  defend  him  againft 
the  Egyptians;  But  from -the  time  of  their  eftabfilhrneotr  he 
fays,  thejr  had  fo  conilant  a  communication  with  the  Gi%ek6> 
that  one  may  jullly  fay  we  know  all  things  that  palled  in  Egypt 
from  the  reign  of  Pfammeticus  to  our  age. 
'  The  chronology  of  the  Latins  is  Aill  more  uncertain  thail 
that  ;of  the  Grciks.  Both  Plutarch  and  Servius  -repreient  great 
jincertainty  in  the  6riginals  of  Rome;  and  no  wonder,  confitjer- 
ing  that  the  old  records  of  the  Latins  were  burned  by  the 
Gaulsi  oac  hundred  and  twenty-Hx  years  after  the  Regifuge,  and 
one  hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  -(^ititus.Fabius  Pi^or,  the  oldeft  hiftorian  of  the  La- 
tins,- lived  one  hundred  yeais  later  than  Alexander,  and  took 
almoA  every  thing  from  Diodes  Peparethus,  a  Greek. 

When  the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  forming  their  technical 
chronology,  there  were  great  difputes .  about  the  antiquity  of 
Rome.  The  Greeks  made  it.  much  older  than  the  Olympiads. 
Some  of  thom  faid  it  was  built  by  ^neas ;  others  by  Romus, 
the  fon  or  grandfon  of  j^neas  ;  others  by  a  Romus,  the  fon  or 
grandfon  of  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines;  others  by  Ro- 
mus the  fou  of  Ulyfles,  or  of  Afcanius,  or  of  Italus  ;■  and  fome 
of  the  Latins- at- firil  fell  in  with  the  opinion  of '  this  Greeks, 
faying  that  it  was  built  by  Romulus  the  fon,  or  grandfon,  of 
j^neas.  Timasus  Siculus  reprefents  it  as  built  by  Romulus  the 
grandfon  of  ^ife^s,  above  one  hundred  years  before  the  Olym- 
piads, and  fc(  did  Nxyiu«  the  poet,-  who  was  tweoty  year^  older 
than  EnniuSj  ferved  in  th«  firft  Pdnic  vrar,  an4  wrote  a  hi f- 
tory  of  that  war.  Hitherto  nothing  certain  was  agreed  uponj 
but  about  a  hundred  and  forty,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Greats  diey  began  to  -fay  that 
K  Rome 
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RoDK  was  built  flfecond  time  by  Rbmulus,  in. the  fiftubth  age 
After  the  dcArudtion  of  Troy,  meaniog  by  tf^M,  the  reigns  of 
the  icings,  bf  the  Latins  at  Alba*. 

'  .ScytbiA  beyond  the  Danube  had  no  letters  before  Ulphilas 
ihbir  biAuip  introduced  them,  fix' hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  j  and  the  Germans  had-  none  till  they  received 
them  from  the  wellem  empire  of  the  Latins,  about- ievea  hun- 
dred ytara  after  the  de&th  of  that  king.  '  The  Huns  had  none 
in  the .  days  of  Procopius;  who  fiouriihed  iMght  hundred  and 
&fty  years. after  the. death  of  that  king,  and  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way receiyed  them  ftill  latcr-|-.  '  ■ 
:  W4tb  regard  to  our  own  country,  the  Romans-are  the  firft  na- 
tion.  from  whom  we  learn  any  acconnlt  pf  ouffelves,  and  we 
had  nd  writers  oFburoWn  till  the  planting  of  chrifttahlty,- in  the 
ijmc  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  But  ffom  this  time  tbe  church 
and  the  cloyftecs  ,farniibed  a  conftant  fucce^on  -till  the  refor- 
mation; after,  which,  and  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  v/eR, 
there  can  be  no  complaint  of, want  of  write'rs.  Of* -any  kind,  or 
party.  And  as  to  the  biilk'of  modern  hiftory  in  general,  and 
indeed  a  great  part  ;c^  what  is  now  called  ancient  too ;  Lord 
Bolingbroke  juftly  obferves,  that  fince  ancient  memorials  have 
been  fo  critically  examined,  and  modern  memorials  have  beca 
fo  multiplied^  it  contains  ftich  a  probable  feries' of  events,  eafily 
difttngui/hable  from  improbable,  as  forces  the  affent  of  every 
man  who  is  in  bis  fenfes,  and  is  fufficient  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 

It  inay  not  be  amifs  ta  clofe  this  account  of  hiftoriant  pro- 
perly fo  called,  with  obferving,  that,  of  ancient  hiftorians,  2 
cotemporary  writer  is  to  be  preferred;. but  that  among  the 
moderns,  a  later  writer  is  almi^  oniver£Uly  preferable.     The 

*  Nswton^a  Chm.ifc  1x5.  f  Ibidem,  p.  50. 
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ancients  we  credit  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  their  m- 
dence  for  what  they  relate.  The  moderns  we  chiefly  regard 
according  to  thetr  accuracy  and  diligence  in  comparing  and 
efcertaining  the  evidence  they  can  colle£l:  from  others.  Th« 
difference  is  founded  on  this  confidefation,  that  for  want  of 
memorials  of  ancient  tranfa£tion«>  tbe  more  titne  has  elapfed 
after  they  happened,  the  more  dubious  the  hillory  grows. 
Whereas  in  modem  times,  every  event  of  confequence  is  in- 
ftantly  committed  to  writing,  in  fomc  form  or  other,  by  a 
thoufand  hands.  Thefe  are  brought  to  light  only  by  degrees ; 
and  confidering  that  no  perfon.  Or  thofe  immediately  conne(3ed 
with  him,  can  know  the  whole  of  any  very  complex  tranf- 
adion,  and  moreover  that  110  perfon  who  writes  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  times  can  efcape  the  influence  of  prejudice,  for  or 
againfl  particular  perfons  and  ichemes ;  a  later  vniter,  who 
views  things  with  more  coolnefs,  and  has  a  greater  vmety  of 
materials  to  compare^  ^as  certainly  a  great  advsmtage  over  any 
that  went  befor^  him. 

Our  own  hiftory  till  the  f eformatioii,  there  can  be  00  doubt, 
is  far  better  underflood  this  century  than  it  was  the  laft;  and 
every  year  brings  us  acquainted  with  fome  new  memoir  con- 
cerning the  tranfadtions  of  the  middle  of  that,  ^nd  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century..  .Nay,  fo  much  weight  is  due  to  this 
confideration,  that  we  hardly  need  .fcruple  to  fay,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  lofs  of  many  val,uab^e  }ii(lories,  that  we  have 
almoil  as  perfeft  a  knowledge  of  the.  moft  important  events  of 
feveral  periods  even  in  the  claflical  hiftory  as  the  generality  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  who  lived  in  tKo^  periods  could  attain  to^. 
However,  with  regard  Co-  m'oiI«riV'*timcs,  a  cotemporary  writer 
were  he  entirely  free  fhom  prejudice,  writes  under  great  difad* 
vantages,  1*  poihf6f"w/t///^wrfe' 'only,  in  compar  ifon  with  on( 
K  a  wh« 
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who  comes  aftec  him ;.  who,  with  inferidr  cftfaHfreatlons,  wiU 
'eafily  be  able  to  fupply  ht3  deficiences,  if  not  corre^  hie  mi£< 
takes.  And  it  can  only  be  with  refpe*^  to  times  in  which 
there  is  t  great  Scarcity  of  materials, 'and  where  .thofe  have  been 
tranfmittcd  through  the  hftnds  of  ffveral  dependent  evLdences, 
that  a.  contracy  rule  is  to  be  obferved^ 


L    E    C    T   U    R    E      YIII. 

OffBe  indire^' Methods  of  iolk^ing  the  Knowfedge  of  fafl' Evenfr. 
The  life  of  Booii  not  properly  biJloricaL  The  Worh  hfPoetf^ 
andOrators,  and  tbt  Remaitis  of  Artiji's  of  alV  Klhdi>.  '  Diffi- 
culty of  a  Writer's  concealing  bis  Age  and  Country  ft  am  afaga- 
cious  Reader.  The  f'tSiions  ofAhntusofViterbo.  The  hijio- 
rical  Ufe  of  Cxcerds  Letters.     Several  hjiances  of  Newton's 

'  Sagacity  in'  tracing  S.vehts  iy  Means  of  conneSi^d  Circnm- 
fiances.  XJfe  of  Language  t9  an  H^orian,  in  tracing  Re- 
volutions in  a  State.  How  far  any  Circumjlances  in  the  Lan~ 
guage  of  a  Country  may  he  a  Guide  in  Judging  of  the  original 
Genius  and  Manners  of  the  People  y  exempHjied  in  the  /ft- 
^rew  and  Roman  Tongues.  A  curious  Obfervdthn  of  Mf, 
Hume's  on  the  Vfe  of  correlative  Terms  in  Languag.es.  Of 
Simplicity  or  Refinement  in  Languages. 

THB  methods  of ■  recording. events  which  have  hitherto 
been  mentioned  may  be  m'mcd  dtreSl^  becaufe  they  werf 
coia.trived»  and  made  ufe  of,  for  that  purpofe ;  and  the  notices  of 
paft  events  with  which  they  furniOi  us  arc  the  iao&  coj^ous  :fotirce 
•  -  of 
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of  Hirtory  in  after  ages.  But  there  is  a  variety  of  other  me-  , 
tfaods  in  which  the  knowledge  of  events,  and  of  the  fituation  of 
Uiings  in  times  paft,  is  communicated  to  us  indtrriily  ;  as  from 
many  ci re um (lances,  which  do  not  at  all  partake  of  the  nature 
of  rec&rds,  perfons  of  fagacity  and  attention  will  be  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  ilate  of  things,  and  to  diftinguiih  the  intervals 
of  time,  in  paA  ages.  I  (hall  mention  a  few  of  thefe,  in  order 
to  give  you  fomc  idea  what  a  variety  of  things  an  accurate  hif- 
torian  mu(t  attend,  to,  and  from  what  unexpedled  quarters  he 
may  fbmetimcs  receive  the  greatefl  light- and  information. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  will  eafily-be  apprehended,  that  in  order 
to  form,  a  complete  idea  of  charaders  and. events  which  occur 
in  aoy  period  of  hiiiory,  we  arc  not  to  confine  ourfelves  to  books 
prbfefiedly-  htftorical.  For  fo  extenfive  is  the  connexion  of 
things  with -.one  another,  that  every  thing  written  or  done,  in 
any  period  of  time,  is  neceifarily  related,  in  a  thoufand  ways, 
to  many  other  things  thatwae  tranfaded  at  the  lame  time  ;  and 
therefore  cannot  help  beating  fome  marks  and  traces  of  thofe 
related -particulars  J  and  by  thefe  a  perfon  of  fagacity  will  be 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  more  things  than  he  who  tranfmitted 
the  accounts  of  them  intended  to  iignify.  For  this  reafon,  to  . 
ibnh  as  complete  an  idea  as  poflible  of  the  Aate  of  things  in  any 
period  of  paft  time,  we  mufl  carefully  ftudy  all- the  remains  of 
that  time,  how  foreign  foever  they  may  at  firft  fight  appear  to 
be  to  our  main  purpofe.  In  this  fenfe,  even  poets  and  orators 
may  be  confidcred'  as  faiftorians^  and  every  law  and  cuftem  as  a 
piece  of  hifiory. 

.  To  fo  great  pcricfttdn  are  men  arrived  indiftinguifhing  things 
that  have  any.  real  connexion,-  that  the  age  of  almoil  every 
wriiing  that  remains  of  ancient  times- is  determined  with  great 
exaftnefs.  Ipdeed,  a  wtiter  who  has  n^  patticular  defign  to  con- 
ceal 
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ceal  the  time  in  which  he  writes,  can  hardly  avoid  introducing 
(in  one  manner  or  other)  the  mention  of  fuch  particulars  as  will 
dired  to  it;  or  if  he  intend  to  impofe  upon  the 'world,  it  it  a 
thoufand  to  one  but,  if  nothing  elfe,  his  language  and  J^le  be- 
tray him.  Thefe  are  things  which  are  pcrfcftly  mechanical^ 
and  Icaft  of  all  at  a  perfons  command;  or,  however,  what  few 
perfons  ever  think  of  difguifing. 

.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  particular,  but  that  all  the  pieces 
which  Annius  of  Viferbo  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  the  world  as 
ancient  writings  have  been  expofed;  the  innumerable  fitbuloua 
legends  about  our  Saviour,  the  apoilles,  and  many  of  the  popiih 
faints,  which  long  pafled  current,  are  now  no  longer  regarded  ; 
and  the  &mou8  Decretals,  of  which  the  popes  availed  themfclves 
fo  mttch  in  dark  ages,  are  now  acknowledged  to  be  forgeries, 
even  by  the  papifts  themfelves ;  while  the  real  produdiona  of 
antiquity  ftand  their  ground  the  firmer  from  thefe  critical  exa- 
minations ;  and  all  the  arguments  of  Pere  Harduin  (who  from 
feeing  numberleis  forgeries  was  led  to  fufped  forgery  everjr 
where)  has  not  probably  been  able  to  make  one  genuine  claffic 
author  fufpei^ed. 

A  few  ejramples  will  more  clearly  ihow  what  ufe  an  attentive 
hiftorian  may  make  of  books  not  properly  hiAorical.  No.bif- 
torian  now  extant,  or  probably  that  ever  was  extant,  %il]  give 
a  perfon  fo  much  iofight  into  the  real  chanters,  and  viewi; 
of  thofe  great  men  who  diAinguifbed  them&lves  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  as  he  may  .get  from  that  coUcQion  of  letters  between 
Cicero  and  his  friends,  which  pafs  under  his  name,  .and  parti'* 
cularly  from  his  torrefpondoice  with  Atticui.  Thef^  letters, 
indeed,  are  written  with  fo.few  interruptions,  and  with  fo  much 
freedom,  that  they  contain  apretty  regular^  and  very  faithful  hif- 
tory  of  themoft  a^vs  and  critical  part  of  his  life.     They  ihow 
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us,  at  leaft,  ia  what  light  Cicero  himfelf,  who  was  a  principal 
a£tor  in  that  important  period,  viewed  the  charaSers  and  events 
«f  his  time.  And  private  diaries,  and  letters,  written  by 
perfons  who  were  the  chief  aftors  on  the  theatre  of  European 
politick  in  the  laft  century,  are  daily  coming  to  light,  and 
fupptying  great  dtfe^s  in  all  our  hiftorians. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  from  two  palTages  in  the  poems  of 
Theognis  of  Megara,  colleds  both  the  age  of  that  writer  and 
the  fituation  of  the  Greeks  in  his  time.  That  poet  exhorts 
.his  companions  to  be  unanimous,  and  to  drink  and  be  merryv 
without  fear  of  the  Medes ;  and  he  fays  that  Magnefia, 
Colophon,  and  Smyrna,  Grecian  cities  of  Afia  Minor,  were 
dcftroyed  by  difcord.  From  thefc  drcumftances  he  infers  that, 
in  the  time  of  this  author,  Cyrus  had  conquered  thofe  cities 
of  the  'Greeks  in  Ada,  that  the  ftates  of  Greece  in  Europe 
were  under  great  apprehenfion  of  being  invaded,  and  that  the 
Perfians  had  not  then  aflumed  the  fuperiority  over  the  Medes, 
which  they  afterwards  did. 

The  ianguage  of  a  people  is  a  great  guide  to  an  hiftorian, 
both  in  tracing  their  origin,  and  in  difcovering  the  ftate  of 
many  other  important  circumftances  belonging  to  them.  Of 
all  cuftoms  and  habits,  that  o(  /peecb^  being  the  moft  fre- 
quently exercifed,  is  the  moft  confirmed,  and  leaft  liable  to 
change.  Colonies,  therefore,  will  always  fpealc  the  language 
of  their  mother  country,  unlefs  fome  event  produce  a  freer 
Intercourfe  with  people  who  fpeak  another  language ;,  and  even 
the  proportion  of  that  foreign  intercourfe  may  in  fome  meafure 
be  eflimated  by  the  degree  of  the  corruption  of  the  language. 
A  few  fa£ts  will  clearly  explain  thele  pofitipns. 

The  confiderable  change  which  the  Hebrew  language  under- 
went at  the  time  of  the  Babylontih  captivity  would  be  fufficient 
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toinforin  u$,  without  the  aid«f  any  other  circumilai>ce,  that 
few  of  the  old  inhabitants  -pctnai'ned  in  the  country,  and  that 
thofe  who  were  carried  away  CEtptive  werci  uther  much  feparated 
from  one  another,  or  did  not  return  in  great  numbera.  The 
fcvr  and  inponlidcrable  remains  of  the  Britilh  language  In  the 
prefent  EngU^  demon ftrates,  beyond  all  cOntradtAion*  the 
havpck  that  was  made  of  the  Britons^  by  our  Saxon  anceftors, 
aqiounting  almoft^to  a.total  extirpation  and  expulfion.  And 
the  Saxon  langui^e  fpoken  in  4he  lowlandft  of  Scotland  is  a 
greater  proof  that  they  were  conquered  by  the  Saxons*  than  the 
impcrfed  and  fabulous  annals  of  the  Scotch  hiftorians  are  of 
thtf  contrary. 

£ut  the  uTo  of  .language  to  an  hiftorlan  is  by  no  meansconfincd 
to<dtfcove£  the  origin  of. a  nation,  or  the  greater  revolutions  that 
have  befallen  it. :  Language. takes  a  tin&ure  from  the  civil 
policy,  the  manners,  cuftomc,  employment,  and  tafte,  of  the 
nationthatufesitfby  means  of  which  aperfon  wellTcrfedin  the 
theory  of  language  will  be  able  to  -inake  many  curious  dif- 
coveries.  An  example  .or  two  will  make  this  obfervation  alfo 
pretty  plain. 

Jt  has  been  obferved  that  the  frequent  alluHons  to  military 
affairs,  or  concealed  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  art  or  practice 
of  war  in  the  common  forms  of  fpeech  in  the  Roman  tongue 
(fuch  as  inUrvaUum,  a  term  fignifying  </i/?d««  limply,  thougl)  , 
borrowed  from  fortification)  and  a  great  many  others  of  the 
like  nature,  clearly  inform  us  that  the  Romans  were  a  people 
originally  addi^ed  to  war.  Like  traces  of  a  paftoral  life,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  huibandry,  are  found  in  the  Hebrew  language^ 
which  is  therefore  equally  charaAeriilic  of  the  genius  and 
manner  of  life  of  that  people.  And  if  we  only  consider  that 
all  people  muA  bp  under  the  greateft  neceflity  of  inventing 
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terms 'to -cxprefs  the  ideas  :of  things  about  whichVthcjr  are  the 
raoft  e^rly  and  thtf-moft  ftsqucntly  converfant,  and  that  tfaefe 
tern^St  pK^r^bly  to  p|4wr$»  .are  univer&Hy  transferred  to  things 
analogpus  %o,  them  (twcaufe  iuoft  allu&ons  will  neceHarilv  be 
made  to  things  of  the  itnoft.  Sequent  occurrence)  this  method  of 
tracing  the  original  genius,  manners,  and  employment  of  a 
iiation,fubtle  asit  may  at  $rft  fight  appear,  will  eafily  be  perceiv- 
ed to  have  a^  fouq4!^icip  io^  nature  j  and  we  may  ice  that,  were  a 
language  thorougUy  cxl^nii^  in  this  view;  many  clear  aad  un- 
^ueiUonable  conclufion6..qf  tJiis  kind  might  be  drawn  from  it. 

It  is  oblervable  that  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  which  fignifies 
a  JlrangtTt  is  derived  from  another  word  which  fignifies  toi/ear, 
and  that  Iiofih  in  Latin  origin^ly  ligniiied  both  $  ganger  and  aa 
eaea^.  Are  not  both  thefe  circumftances  plain  if|dicatioit9  ^at, 
in  the  times  when  -thofe.  languages  were  fordied,  ihece  was 
little  intcrcourfe.  between  different  nations,  and  that  travelling 
was  very  hazardous?.  .  j  , 

From  the  following,  curious  obiervatioa  on  the  nature  and 
progrefs  of  language,  Mr.  Hume,  with.greac  ingeauityi  and 
appearance  of  reafon,  argues  that  population  was  Uttle  encou- 
raged by  the  Romans  aipong- their  flaeves.  In  all  languages, 
when  two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  feniible  proportion 
to  each  other,  in  numbers,  rank,  or  consideration,  there  are 
^ways  correlative  terms  invented,  which  anfwcr  to  both  of  the 
parts,  and  exprefs  their  mutual  relation ;  whereas  if  they  bear' 
no  fenfible  proportion  to  each  other,  a  name  is  invented  for  the 
left  only,  and  no  particular  term  is  thought  of  to  dillinguifli 
the  more  confiderable  part  from  the  other.  Thus  man  and 
womaH,  mafter  and  fervant,  prince  and  fultjeSl,  ftranger  and 
citizen,  are  correlative  terms  in  all  languages,  indicating  that 
<acb  part  iignified  by  them  bears  a  confiderable  proportion  to 
L  the 
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th«other»  Aat  both  are  f reqjOishily inentibned  M  G^pefitioo  16' 
one  aoother,  and  uk  ofton  compared  tappet,  '^iit  f^erria^ 
the  I^tin  name  for  a^tu  iwn  ^  the/M^  '&a^>tJo:e()ft'ilatlM  ;' 
which  ckarly  .indicates- dtat-ritot  '-^pct^  ^tff 'flaVefr'bbce  no^ 
fenfible  pfupoi-tiibn  to-  tho~  it^,  ^nd'^^^ld-Mt'bdar  tfr'tx-com-- 
pared  with  thera.  ^ 

fiji  the  &ine  method  of  ivafoning,  we  infer  t^t  riie  nrilitary' 
part  of  ajlcient  Home  bore  e  greater  prApttriEkiftkW  hu'ibandmen' 
than  tbcy  do  aipong  vm,  bebabft^  With~feheni'ihe  terins'  mies  ant) 
pagsniu  were  correkfiTe*"  ind'tfe't  tfie  ')>rti*ffr  of  Rome  'Were' 
never  eonfidcred  as  a  part  of  ttte  co'mmunitjr  diftind  from  the 
seft,  becaufe  tberft  i&  not  in  LaKn  any  tertritodenote  tha  iaiiy^ 
in  oppofition  to  thoeliff^f  as,  there- is  In  aK'cliriifUan  coutirries.' 

It  may  jail  be 'mentioned  in  this  placej  'that  copioafnefsand 
ivjinemcnt  in  language  alw^  keep-  pact  with'  imprtivemen^ 
ip  the  arts  sod  conveniencifcfr  bf'Uf^  'and'MJh  the  prbgrefi  of 
fcience  in  a  country.  Difcoveries  of  other -fcinds^  madb'by  thr^ 
mcdlutt)  of  language  cbighif  be  menHoned,.  but  thei^  Ate  fof- 
ficient  to  flkowof  what  'importance  the  Oody  of  language  may 
b«  to  a  perfon  who  would  get'  a  tboroiigh  iiiOght  into  t^' 
biflory,  the  genius,  and  the  -manners  of  a  people. 
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GmMOU*  ^iHjJory;  m4L^w,  T^  /«*!  <f  piitenial  mJ  Jilial 
.^JiiliM.iimmS:f^  Bmu»s,  at  femif  tit  Tour  of  tie  GvH 
Law,  Citfmi  i^gifttm/  Maxims  if  (he  fame  Ufe  at  Lows, 
W*  'fXi'^V'-MttilgtieJngilul  Gemm  md  MMner  <f  Itfe 
ef  a  Pttf^,  Ciatgf  1%  Ixniis  cerre/pattiiing  ■uilb  a  Cbmgt 
of  MfViertt  eximflified  in  tbefeiial  Syfiem  in  Bngltnd,  Sim- 
fieitjt  of  iotrieiKji  ifilmta.  Sale's  hftnims  fnm  a  Lav 
ffCaii»tiU<'.,  v.-  .<:   .     ^  ■  J 

THE  ^iwlsot'i  cBiihlrJ^  are  aeccflarily  cbnheaed  Wth  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  people  of  it  i  fo  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  thedi,  and  of  tlieir  progrefs*  would  inform  us 
of  every  thing  that  Wdsrthoft'uftftil'to  be'knoWn  about  thetlli 
ind  one  of  iftle'grcattft  IHipiirfefltorii  of  failliprians  in  general  is 
owing  to  their  ignorance' 'of 'Uw,  'Indeed  hardly  any  perfon^ 
except  a  native,  "cati  come' at  an  intiniate' knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  any  country. '  Boflt  is  greatly  to  bf  lamented  that  things 
fo  nearly  ctfnnctSfcd  as  ta^  and  -6/)^orj»  (hould  have  been  fo 
feldom  joined.  For  though  the  hi  (lory  of  battles  and  flate 
intrigues  be  more  engaging  to .  the  bulk  of  readers,  who.  have 
no  relifli  for  any  thing  but  what  inrerefls  the  pajjions;  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  progrefs  of  laws,  and  changes  of  conilitution, 
in  a  Hate;  a  politician' mayderivc  more  ufcful  informationi  and 
a  philofophei-  more  ratio'nal  entertainment,  than  from  any  other 
object  he  can  attend  to.  1  ihall  mention  a  few  particulars,  by 
way  of  illuflratioR  of  what  I  have  now  advanced^ 
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As  every  new  law  is  made  to  remore  fome  inconvenience  the 
ftate  was  fubjedl  to  before  the  making  of  it,  and  for  which  no 
other  method  of  redrefs  was  efieftual^  the  law  itfelf  is  a  {bnd- 
ing,  and  the  moft  authentic,  evidence  we  can  require  of  th« 
ilate  of  things  previous  to  it.  iDdced,  from  the  time  that 
laws  began  to  be  written,  in  fom&  regular  form,  -the  pre^oiible 
to  .each  of:  them  is  often  an  hiAorieal  -account  of- the  evil 
intended  to  be  ranedied- by  it,  as  is  the  cafe  vnth  mlbybf  our 
ftatutes.  But  a  £)gacious ! hiAoria:Q  hds  Iiti)e  «ttcafidn  fov  any 
pfCiUnbie  to  laws.  They  fpeak  fufficicntly  pkin  orthelbifelves. 
'  Wh W  we  read  that  a  law '  was  made  ■  hy  Cloihaifr  kkig  -  of 
France, ,  that  410  perfon  Should  be  eoi^ij[em:ne(l  -withioat  being 
heard,  do  we  need  being  told  that  before  the.  tidie  of  the 
enading  that  law  the  adminiftration  of  jaftice  was  very  irregu- 
lar  in  that  country,  and  that  a  maif .  could  b&ve  little  -fcf  urit^t 
for  his  liberty,  property,  or  life  i  ^s  \t  not  a  proof  that 
the  fpirit  ofhbfpitality  begap  to  decline. ^png  the  Burgun- 
dians  as  they  grew  more ,  .civilized,  whei^  there  ^wa$  occafion 
for  a  law  to  pumfli,anjy-,BUrg,un4ian  vfho  ihould  fhow  a  lllr^nger 
to  the  houfe  of  a  Ronan,  inftead  of  entertaining  him.  him&lf.  . 
.  ItiS-butan  unfavourable-  idea  that  we  form  of  the  Aate  of 
patdtnal^aiidin^al^  a&Aipn  -^mpng-  the. Romany  from  the 
tenor  of  thjeir  laws,  ■'^hich  ihow  aa  extreme  anxiety,  to  reilraia 
parents  from  doing  injuftice  to  their  own  children.  ;  Children' 
(fay  their  laws^  are  not  to  he  difinheritcd  without  }uft  caufe, 
chiefly  that  «f  ingratitude,  the  caufe  mud  be  fet  forth  in 
the  teftamentj  itniuft  be  tried  hy  the  judge,,  and  verified  by 
witneiTes,  if  denied.  .Whereas  among. other  nations  natural 
affcAion,  without'the  aid  of  law,  is  a  fufiicient  motive  with 
parents  to  do  lib  ibjuftice  to  their  children'.  A  knowledge  of 
another  part  of  the  political  conftitution  of  the  Romans  will' 
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probably  help  us  to  a  reafoa  for  the  uncommon  AAk&:  df  niafural 
itStG^qn  among  them.  The  Patria  Poteftas  wsb  in'  reality  the 
power  of  a  moffer  over  2  Have*  the  very  knowledge,  and  idea>  of 
whichy  though  it  were  not  often  exereifed,  was  enough  to  pro- 
duce ftrcrity  in  parents,-  and  fear  and  diffidence  in  children, 
v^ch  muft  deftfoy  mutual  confidoice  and  affe^ion. 

Caftems,  and  general  maxims  of  condfiA,  being  of  the  nature 
of  uawvtiten  laws,  give  hs  the  £tmc  iniight  into  the  ftate  of 
things- m  a  country.  The  high  eftpem  in  v^ich  hofpitality  19 
held  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  religious,  and  even  fuperilitious  prac- 
tice of  it  by  them,  and  by  other  favage  nations,  Aiews  the  great 
want  thm  is  of  that  virtue  in  thofe  countries,  and  that  travel- 
ling is  particuln'ly  dangerous  in  them. 

.  The  laws  and  coftoois  of  a  country  (how  clearly  what  was  the 
xMoner  of  living  and  the  occupation  of  the  original  inhabitants 
<tf  it.  Thus  where  we  find  tluit  the  eldeft  fons  fucceed  to  the 
vid»te,  ot  the  greateft  part  of  the  cAate,  we  may  be  furd  that  wc 
fee  traces  of  feudal  nations^  of  a  military  life,  and  a  monarchical 
government ;  in  which  a  prince  is-  better  lerved  by  one- power- 
ful vaflal  than  by  feveral  wcaJc  onesv  Where  the  children  Yuc-^ 
ceed  equally^  it  i»  a  mark  of  a  flate  having  been  addi£fee4  to 
husbandry,  and  incUned  to  a  popular  equal  goMrniSaiC;'  And; 
where  the  youngeft  fucceeds,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  people  foimerly  lived  a  pafloral  and  roving  life,  in  which  ic 
is  natural  foi;  the  oldeft  to  be  provided  for,  and  difpofed  o^  the 
firft,  and  the  youngeft  to  take  what  is  left  j  a  manner  of  life 
which  requires,  and  admits  of,  little  or  no  regular  government. 

The  change  of  manners,  and  9fVf  of  likng,  may  be  traced' in 
the  changes  of  the  laws.  Ttu»  the  change  from  a  military  to  a 
commercial  flats  may  be  traced  in  England  by  the  progrefs  of 
our  laws,  particularly  thole  relating  to  the  alienation  of  landed 
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property ;  a  thing  abfolutely  inaH^fiAent  with  ftri^  feudal  n«* 
tions*  and  for  a  Jtmg  time  impracticable,  in  this  connciy;  bat 
which  took  place  by  d^rees,  as  the  inteccAs  of  coounerce 
vcn  perceived  to  require,  that  every  thing  -valual^e  fhould  cir- 
culate as  freely  as  pofiible  in  a  (Ule.  It  mtift,  however,  be 
confidered,  that  the  change  of  laws  does  not  keep  an  equal  pgicc 
with  the  change  of  mariners/  but  follows  ^unetimes  far  behind. 
In  ahnoll  every  caie;  the^  rea£>n  and  neceffity  of  the  thing  firft 
introduces  a  change  in  the  pra^ice,  before  the  authori^  of  law 
confirms  end  authoriies  it.  This  too  is  eafy.te  be.  traced  in  a 
great  many  of  our  Engliih  laws,  and  particularly  thofe  which 
relate  to  the  eafy  transferriog  of  property,  for  the  purpoie  of  trade 
and  commerce. 

Without  entering  into  particular  laws,  we'  may  obferye  of  the 
fiate  of  laws  in  general,  as  was  obferved  with  regard  tolanguage, 
that  copieufnefs  And  refinement  in  them,  and  even  iatncacy  and 
tediou&efs  in  the  adminiilration  of  them,  is  an  indication  of  &ce»< 
dom,  and  of  improvements  in  civilized  life;  and  that  fisw  laws, 
and  an  expeditious  adminiftration,  are  marks  either  of  the  con- 
nexions of  pcrfons  being  very  few,  and  little  involved  (which  is 
a  neceffary  confequence  of  improvements)  that  the  r^hts  of  per- 
fona  have  not  been  attended  to,  and  that  the  nation  is  but  little 
advanced- in  the  knowledge  or  poiTeiHon  of  thofe  things  on  wluch 
their  happinefs  and  fecurlty  chiefly  depend ;  or  that  too  arbitrary 
a  power  is  lodged  in  fome  hands  or  other ;  it  being  vrell  ob- 
ierved  by  Montefquieu,  that  the  tediouOiels  and  expence  of  law 
fuitfi  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

i  To  make  you  feniibte  witk  what  attention  laws  ihould 
be  con&lered,  and  how  many  diftind  circumilances  a  perfon 
of  £igacity  may  leam  from  them  }  I  fhall  quote  the  obierva- 
tions  which  Lord  Chief  JuAice  Hale,  makes  upon  a  law  of 
I  king 
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king  Canute,  which  is  as  follonrs  in  Lambard's  coIleAion  :  Siw 
quh  incuria,  five  morte  repentina  fucnt  hteftato  mortuus»  domtHus 
tamen  nuiiam  rerum  fmrun  pariemtpreUr  earn  qua  jure  debetur 
bereoti  nomiaetfibi  aj^umita  i  verum  eas,  juditio  Jms,  uxorit  liberis, 
et  cognatimi  proximis  jufie,  profuo  cmquejuret  diftribuiio,  "  If  any 
•*  perfon  dying  by  accident,  or  fuddenly,  ffiall  be  intdkiM,  let 
•*  not  tile  lord  take  any  part  of  his  goods,  except  what  may  be 
"  due  to  him  as  a  beriot\  but  let  bim>  ufing  his  beft  judgment, 
"  diftribute  them  to  his  wife,  children,  and  neareft  relations, 
"according  to  their  refpeftivc  claims-" 

Upon  this  he  obfcrvcs  five  things,  i.^That  in  thofe  tirhcs 
tiie  wife  had  a  fliare  as  well  of  the  lands,  as  c^  the  goods  for 
Her  dowerj.  2.  That,  in  reference  to  hereditary  fucceffions,  there 
feemed  to  be  little  difference  between  land»  and. goods;  for  this 
kw  makes  no  diftindion;  3.  That  there  was  a  kind,  c^  fettled 
right  of  fucceffion  with  reference  to  proximity  and  remotenefs  of 
blood  or  Lin ;  4.  That  with  refped  to  children,  they  alt  leemed< 
to  fuccecd  alike  without  £lny  dilHn£tion  between  males  and  fe- 
males; 5.  That  the  anceftor,  however,  might  dlfpofc  of  his, 
lands,  as  well  as  goods,  by  wilK 
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L    E    C    T    U    R    E      X. 

The  Ufe  of  Ob/eroatims  m  the  intervals  between  the  Generations  of 
Men  4md  Succeffont  ^  Kings^  to  afcertain  the-  Dates  of  paft 
Events,  The  Antiquity  of  tbefe  Methods  of  noting- Intervals  of 
Time,  Fallacious  Method  of  computing  by  tbem.  Eajy  Car- 
re ff  ion  of  that  Fallacy}  by  which  Newton  hat  amended  the 
Chronology  of  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Nations.  The  Interval  be- 
tween the  Return  of  the  Heraclida  and  the  Battle  ofThermopyU 
determined  by  Succe^ons  :  The  fame  Interval  ajcertatned  by  Ge- 
nerations. The  Time  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition  determined 
by  two  Courfes  of  Generation.  Extravagance  of  the  Greek 
Chronology.  Improbable  Circwnftances  in  the  commonly  received. 
Chronology  of  Rome,    The  Time  of  the  Siege  of  Tray  comes  to  be 

.thefamct  computing  by  SucceJJims  in  Italy ,  and  by  Succejions  and 
Generations  in- Greece  ;   and  is  agreeable  to  what  Appian  writes 

from  the  Archives  of  Carthage, 

iy^  ANY  Obfcrrations  on  the  common  courie  of  human  life 
XVX  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  intervals  of  time  within 
which  events  connected  with  them  have  happened.  Thofe 
of  which  the  moll  uie  has  been  made  are  obfervations  on  ge- 
nerations of  men,  ?jtdJucceJ}ions  of  kings.  For  inftance,  when  wp 
read  in  hiftory,  or  colkA  from  circumftances,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  generations  intervened  between  any  two  events,  or  that  a 
certain  number  of  kings  reigned  in  the  interval,  we  fhall  be  able 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  former  with  refped  to  the  latter^  if  we  have 
carefully  obferved  (from  comparing  a  fufficient  number  of  fads) 

what 
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Trhat  hfl»  been  the  mean  length  of  a  generation,  and  the  mean 
length  of  a  reign  j  or  at  what  age  naen  taken,  one  with  another, 
have  had  children,  and  how  long  kings,  in  general,  have 
a^hially  reigned. 

The  ufe  of  thefff  mediums  of  proof  has  beien  acknowledged 
from  the  earlieft  writing  of  hiftory;  and,  rtideed,  fo  obvious  is 
the  thought,  that  the  chronology  of  all  the  ancient  times  of  the 
Grecian  hiftoiy  was  adjufted  by  their  oldeft  writers  upon  thefe 
principles  alone.  The  misfortune  is,  that  they  took  their  mtan 
length  of  a  gftteraiion,  and  alfo  that  of  ^.fucceffion  from  mere  ran- 
dom and  fanciful  conjectures  and  not  from  a  careful  obfervation  of 
faAs.  But  it  is  happy  that,  though  thefe  writers  have  fixed  the 
chronology  of  ancient  times  by  a  fellacious  theory,  a  fufficicnt 
number  of  the  fa£is,  to  which  their  theory  ought  to  have  corre- 
fponded,  ftffl  remains ;  by  means  of  which  it  is  eafy  to  reform' 
their  theory,  and  rcftify  their  chronology.  Indeed,  it  is  a  happy 
circumftance,  Aat  every  theory  drawn  from  the  fituation  of 
things  in  human  life,  is  always  open  to  confutation  or  cor- 
rei9:ion,  while  the  courfe  of  human  life  remains  the  fame.  It 
is  but  obferving  how  things  really  are,  and  whether  the  theory 
in  queftion  adually  corrcfpond  to  it,  or  not. 

It  is  upon  thefe  principles  chiefly  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
underuken  to  reiftify  the  chronology  of  ancient  ftates  and  ■ 
kingdoms  J  and  for  examples  to  thefe  obfervations,  I  fhall 
lay  before  you  the  evidence  on  which  his  admirable  theory 
refts.  In  order  to  this,  I  fhall  flate  tfie  principal  of  thofe  fails 
the  chronology  of  which  has  been  fo  varioufly  reprefcnted  j 
fliowing  how  incompatible  with  the  courfe  of  nature  arc  the 
dates  that  have  formerly  been  alHgned  to  them,  and  which  pafled 
without  examination  till  the  time  of  this  great  author,  and 
M  ^  upon 
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upon  what  principles  he  has  reduced  their  c^ctravagant  chrono- 
logy within  the  bounds  of  nature  and  probability. 

In  order  to  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  connexion  of  his  proofs,  I 
muft  obferve  that  the  great  events,  the  intervals  of  which  he  endea- 
vours to  afcertain,  fucceeded  each  other  in  the  following  order : 

The  Argonautic  expedition. 

The  fiege  of  Troy. 

The  return  of  the  HeracUdse  into  Peloponncfus. 

The  firft  Meflenian  war. 

The  expedition  of  Xerxes. 

The  Peloponnefian  war. 

Between  the  return  of  the  HeracUds  into  Peloponnefus  and 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae  (of  the  time  of  which  there  is  no 
controverfy)  there  reigned,  of  one  race  the  following  kings  of 
Lacedxmon,  Euriflhenes,  Agis,  Echeftratus,  Labotas,  Doria- 
gus,  Agefilaus,  Archelaus,  Teleclus,  Alchimenes,  Polidorus, 
Euricrates,  Anaxander,  Euricratides,  Leon,  Anaxandrldes,  Cleo- 
mencs,  and  Leonidas,  feventeen  in  all,  and  along  with  thefe  was 
a  fucceffion  of  feventeen  alfo  in  the  other  race.  In  this  inter- 
val, therefore,  we  have  a  double  fucceflion  of  feventeen  kings. 
Now,  by  comparing  the  chronology  of  almoft  alt  the  fucceflions 
which  have  been  perfeflly  afcertained,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  finds 
that  kings  have  reigned  one  with  another  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  a  piece;  and  if  in  any  cafe  they  have  exceeded  that  num- 
ber of  years,  it  was  not  in  fuch  unfettled  times  as  were  thofe 
of  the  Grecian  monarchies. 

The  feventeen  princes,  therefore,  according  to  this  computa- 
tion, allowing  them  twenty  years  a  piece,  which  is  quite  as 
much  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of,  muft  have  reigned 
three  hundred  and  forty  years.     Thefe,  counted  backwards  from 
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the  fixth  year  of  Xerxes,  and  allowing  one  or  two  years  more 
for  the  war  of  Heraclidx,  and  the  reign  of  Ariftodcmus,  the 
^ther  of  Eurirthencs  arid  Proclus,  will  place  the  rctiirn  of  the 
Heraclidff  into  Pcloponncfus  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  forty-fix  before  the  firft  Olym- 
piad in  which  Chorxbus  was  vit^or.  But  Timaeus  and  his 
followers  have  taken  the  reigns  of  kings  for  generations,  and 
reckoned  three  generations  at  one  hundred,  and  fometimes  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  fo  have  affigned  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  to  each  king,  and  accordingly  have  placed  the  return 
of  the  Heraciid*  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  earlier  than 
the  nature  of  things  can  pofiibly  admit. - 

Other  fafts,  with  which  we  are  furnillied  by  thefe  very  chro- 
nologcrs,  and  other  ancient  writers,  enable  us  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  preceding  interval  of  time  by  a  different  medium  of 
proof.  If  we  confider  the  courfe  of  defcent  in  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  families,  wc  (hall  find  that  the  interval  from  father  to 
fon,  is  one  with  another,  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  a  piece, 
and  that  the  intervals  between  the  eldeil  fons  and  chiefs  of  fa- 
milies (fuch  as  are  moft  taken  notice  of  by  hJftorians)  are  not 
rhore  than  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years,  one  with  another. 

The  rcafon  why  a  longer  interval  is  affigned  to  generations  of 
men  than  \o  fuccejfioni  of  kings,  is  becaufe  kings  are  fucceeded  not 
only  by  their  fons,  but  fometimes  by  their  brothers  ;  and  fome- 
times they  are  flain  or  depofed,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others  of  an 
equal  age,  or  even  a  greater  age  than  themfelves,  and  efpccially 
in  cleftive  or  turbulent  kingdoms. 

Admitting  the  above  to  be  the  mean  length  of  generations, 
if  we  multiply  the  number  of  generations  which  intervened  be- 
tween any  two  events  by  thiriy-three  or  thirty-four,  for  gene- 
rations in  general,  and  by  twenty-eight  or  thirty  for  generations 
M  2  "  by 
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by  the  eldetl  (ons,  we  ^all  probably  determine  the  interval  with 
tolerable  exa£lnefs  ;  an4  when  conclufions  from  this  method  of 
pomput^tion  coincide  with  thoje  from  the  other  by  fucceffions 
of  kings,  they  cannot  but  be  allowed  to  continn  one  another. 
ThiB  we  arc  able  to  do  with  refpe»3:  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
preceding  interval. 

From  the-  return  of  the  Heraclidie  to  Ac  beginning  of  the 
firft  Mcffenian  war,  there  reigned  ten  kings  of  Sparta  in  pne  race, 
nine  in  the  other,  ten  of  Mcffpne,  and  nine  pf  Arcadia.  Thefe 
Au:c£^on$>  if  reduced  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  the  method 
directed  above,  will  fcarce  take  up  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  and  ninety  year?  -,  whereas  according  to  chronplqgers  ii^ 
general,  they  took  up  a  fpace  of  three  hundred  and  fevcnty-ninc 
years.  But  that  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  one  hundred  alid 
ninety  years,  is  the  moll  probable  interval,  appears  by  an  argument 
drawn  from  a  cqurfe  of  generations  during  the  very  &mc  period. 

Euryleon  the  foo  of  ^ugeus  commanded  the  main  body  of  the 
Me&niaQG,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  firft  MeiTenian  war^  and  ho 
was  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Oiolochus  the  Ton  of  Theras, 
brother-in-law  pf  Ariftodemus,  and  tutpr  to  his  fons  Eurtfthenes- 
and  Proclus,  as  Paufanias  relates.  Coniequently  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heraclidie,  which  was  in  the  days  of  Theras,  to  the 
battle,  which  viras  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  war,  there  were  fix 
generations,  which  being  (as  is  moft  probable)  chiefly  by  the 
elded  ions,  wUl  fcarce  exceed  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  and 
£o  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  feventy,  or  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  That  war  lafted  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  of 
which  add  the  lail  fifteen  years  to  the  five  mentioned  before,  and 
there  will  be  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  to  the  end  of 
that  war;  the  very  length  of  the  iame  interval,  as  determined 
by  the  pKcediilg  obfervations  on  the  fucceflions  of  kings.  But 
z.  the. 
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the  followers  of  Timxus,  by  making  this  interval  about  three 
hundred  and  feventy-nine  years,  muft  allow  above  lixty  years 
to  a  generation,  which  can  by  no  means  be  fuppofed. 

To  illuAr^te  more  at  large  the  method  of  arguing  from 
generations,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  proceed  a  little  farther  in 
giving  the  outlines  of  this  author's  great  reformation  in  ancient 
chronology,  I  ihall  relate  two  other  courfes  of  generations,. 
which  fix  the  time  of  the  Argooautic  expedition,  an  events 
which  is  the  grand  hinge  on  which  aH  the  chronology  o£ 
ancient  Greece  turns,  and  the  date  of  which,  as  determined  by 
generations,  you  will  prefently  fee  confirmed  by  another  method* 
of  inveftigation  on  very  difierent  principles. 

One  of  the&  courfes  oT  generations  extends  backwards  fron^ 
the  return  of  thie  Heraclids,  where  our  laft  courfe  began,  to- 
die  expedition,  and  the  other  from  the  Peloponnefian  war  to* 
the  feme  event,  Hercules  the  Argonaut  was  the  father  of  Hillus^ 
the  father  of  Cleodeus,  the  father  of  Ariftomachus,  the  father 
of  Temcnus,  Crefphontes,.  and  AriAodemUs,  who  led  the  Hera- 
clidx  into  Peloponnefus ;.  whence  their  return  was  four  genera- 
tions later  than  the  Argonautic  expedition;  and  thefe  generations- 
were  fliort  ones,  being  by  the  chief  of  the  family.  Count 
therefore  eighty  years  backward,  from  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidx  to  the  Trojan  war,,  and  the  taking  of  Troy  will  be 
about  ieventy-fix  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon  >  and  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  which  was  ooc  generation  earlier,,  wili 
be  about  forty-three  years  after  it. 

^fculapius  and  Hercules  were  Argonauts,  and  Hippocrates 
was  the  eighteenth  inclufively,.-by  the  father's  fide,  from  iEfcu- 
kpius,  and  the  nineteenth  from  Hercules  by  the  mother's  fide;-, 
auid  becaufe  thefe  generations,  being  taken  notice  of  by  writers,, 
were.moft  probably  by  the  principal  of  the  family,,  and  fo  Sot 
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the  raoft  part  by  the  eldeft  fons,  we  may  reckon  about  twenty- 
eight,  or  at  the  moft  about  thirty  years  to  a  generation ;  and 
thus  the  fcventecn  intervals  by  the  father's  fide,  and  the  eighteen 
by  the  mother's,  at  a  middle  reckoning,  amount  to  about'  five 
hundred  and  feven  years  j  which,  counted  backwards  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Pcloponnefian  war,  at  which  time  Hippocrates 
began  to  flourifii,  will  reach  op  to  the  forty-third  year  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  and  there  place  the  Argonautic  expedition ; 
the  very  year  in  which  we  were  led  to  place  it  by  following  the 
former  courfe  of  generations. 

The  fame  great  author  afcertains  this,  and  feveral  other  capital 
events  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  byfuch  a  variety  of  independent 
arguments,  drawn  from  the  fame  and  different  mediums,  all  fo 
agreeable  to  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature,  that  it  fecms  impoffi- 
ble  for  a  perfon  who  pays  a  fufitcient  regard  to  it  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  them.  It  is  furprifing,  indeed,  that  the  manifeft 
inconfifteocies  of  the  commonly  received  chronology  with  the 
courfe  of  nature  fhonid  not  have  prevented  the  eftablifhment  of 
it;  and  it  is  abfolutely  unaccountable,  but  upon  the  willing- 
nefs  of  all  men,  to  admit  of  any  hypothefis  which  tends  to 
give  dignity  to  their  nations  and  families,  by  adding  to  the 
antiquity  of  them.  But  muft  it  not  be  a  more  unaccountable 
attachment  to  eflablifhed  hypothefes  which  can  induce  any 
perfons  of  the  prefent  age,  after  thefe  inconfillencies  have  been 
£0  clearly  pointed  oat,  ftill  to  adhere  to  a  chronology,  which, 
in  thofe  turbulent  unfettled  times,  fuppofes  kings  to  have 
r«igned  one  with  another  in  fome  fuccefHons  thirty-five,  in 
fomc  thirty-eight,  in  fome  forty,  in  fome  forty-two,  in  fome 
forty-four,  and  in  fome  forty-fix  years  a  piece;  and  which 
generally  allows  about  fixty  years  to  a  generation,  and  in  one 
ijiilance  eighty-five  ? 

4     '  With 
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With  refped  to  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Rome, 
Mr.  Hooke  has  fliown  by  feveral  rndependent  arguments, 
drawn  from  the  connexion  of  events  in  the  hiftory  of  their 
reigns,  that  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  reigned  one  with  another 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  makes  a  more  confiftent  fcrics  of  fafls, 
than  to  imagine  them  to  have  reigned  thirty-five  years  a  piece, 
which  is  the  common  hypothefis. 

The  chief  inconveniences  attending  the  old  chronology  in 
the  Roman  hiflory  arc,  that  it  fuppofes  an  interval  of  fixty- 
three  years  of  peace  in  that  reftlefs  nation  before  the  acceflion 
of  Tullus  Hoftilius.  It  makes  the  reign  of  Servius  TuHius 
fo  long  in  proportion  to  the  few  Cenfufes,  which  (according 
to  the  moft  authentic  records  were  taken  in  his  reign)  as  would 
argue  a  moft  unaccountable  neglcdl  of  his  own  favourite  infti- 
tution.  It  obliges  u«  to  fuppofe  Tarquinius  Superbus  not  to 
have  been  the  fon  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  Dido  not  to  have 
been  cotemporafy  with  jEnas,  or  Numa  with  Pythagoras,  as 
well  as  Solon  with  Croefus  in  the  Grecian  hiftcry;  all  which 
have  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  tradition  in  their  favour,  and 
which  Dionyfios  Halicarnaflenlis,  Livy,  and  Plutarch  exprefs 
their  extreme  unwiHingnefe  to  give  up,  but  that  they  were  . 
compelled  to  it  by  a  regard  to  a  chronology  which  in  their 
times  was  unquedioned.  Indeed,  the  congrefs  of  Solon  and 
Croefus  Plutarch  exprefles  his  determination  not  to  give  up, 
notwithftanding  his  general  attachment  to  a  theory  which 
would  not  admit  of  it,  and  the  fallacy  of  which  he  did  not 
fufpedt.  His  words  are  fo  remarkable,  and  fliow  fo  clearly  on 
how  precarious  a  footing  that  chronology  ftands,  that  I  ftiall 
recite  them,  '*  The  congrefs  of  Solon  with  Croefus  fome  think 
*'  they  can  confute  by  chronology.  But  a  hiftory  fo  illuftri- 
"  ous,  verified  by  fo  many  witnefies,.  and,  which  is  more,  fo 
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"  agreeable  to  the  manner  of  Soloa,  and  worthy  of  the  great- 
^'  nels  of  his  mind  and  of  his  wifdom,  I  cannot  peffuade 
•*  myfcif  to  reje<il  becaufc  of  fomc  chronological  canons^  as 
'*  they  call  them;  which  an  hundred  authors  correcting*  bare 
'*  not  been  able  to  cooftitute  aoy  thing  certain,  and  have  not 
*'  been  able  to  agree  amoiigft  themfeWes  about  repugnances." 

Befides,  to  return  to  the  Roman  hiftory ;  if  the  number  of 
kings  that  reigned  at  Alba  be  joined  to  thofe  who  reigned  at 
Rome,  and  they  be  allowed  to  have  reigned  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  a  piece,  they  will  place  the  coming  of  Mntus  into  Italy, 
and  the  iiege  of  Troy,  exadly  iji  tbe  time  in  which  arguments 
drawn  from  generations  and  fucceiHons  in  Greece,  as  well  as 
aftronomical  calculations  (as  wilt  liereaftef  appear)  place  that 
event,  which  is  a  reciprocal  confirmation  of  the  juft  corredtioa 
both  of  the  Greek,  and  Latin  chronology.  For  from  Latinus 
to  Numitor  are  fixteen  kings,  who  reigned  at  Albaj  Romulus 
was  contemporary  with  Numitor,  and  after  him  Dionyfius  and 
other  hiilorians  reckon  fix  kings  more  at  Rome  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  confuls.  Now  thefe  twenty-two  reigns,  at  about 
eighteen  years  to  a  reign  one  with  another  (for  many  of  tfaefe 
kings  were  flain)  took  up  three  hundred  and  ninety-fix  years, 
which  counted  back  from  the  confulfliip-  of  ].  Brutus  and 
Valerius  Poplicola,  the  two  firit  confuls,  place  the  Trojan  war 
feventy-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

This  computation  likewife  agrees  with  what  Appian  in  bis 
hiftory  of  the  Punic  wars  relates,  out  of  the  archives  of  Carthage, 
which,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  viz.  that  Carthage- 
flood  feven  hundred  years.  This  is  a  round  number,  but  Solinus 
adds  the  odd  years  when  he  fays,  Carthago  poft  annos  7.37 
quam  fuerat  extrudla  exciditur,  which  places  Dido,  the  foun- 
iier  of  Carthage,   about  feventy-fix  years  after   the  death  of 

Solomon. 
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Solomon.  It  likewifc  agrees  with  the  AmndcHan  Marbles, 
which  fay  that  Teucer  came  to  Cyprus  feven  years  after  the 
deftruftion  of  Troy,  and  built  Salamis,  in  the  days  of  Dido. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  Newton's 
computations,  that  they  agree  very  nearly  with  all  the  moft 
ancient  monumentSt  the  moft  current  traditions  of  antiquity, 
and  WxtoUeJl  bifteriansi  particularly  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
who  wrote  before  chronology  was  corrupted  by  the  vanity  of 
their  nation,  or  the  abfurd  fyftems  of  later  hiftorians. 

It  is  an  argament  greatly  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Old  Teftament  hiilory,  that  the  courfes  of  generations  and  de- 
fcents  which  are  mentioned  in  it,  parallel  to  thofe  in  the  fabulous 
period  of  the  Grecian  hiiVory,  ^11  withia  the  fkme  intervals  of 
time  with  tl\ofe  which  have  been  meafured  fince  hiftory  has 
been  authentic.  Confequently,  it  is  another  argument  in  favour 
of  Newton's  corretlion  of  the  ancient  Greek  chronology,  that 
it  brings  the  courfes  of  generations  and  fuccefHons  in  the  one 
to  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the  other.  Befides,  in  feveral  other 
refpeAs  it  brings  them  to  a  greater  harmony  than  can  be  made 
out  upon  any  other  principles.  Particularly  it  places  the 
expedition  of  Sefoflris  (who  as  it  is  highly  probable  frbm 
feveral  circumftances,  was  the  fame  perfon  with  Sefac)  in  the 
very  time  in  which  it  is  fpoken  of  in  the  fcripturcs. 


N  LECT. 
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L     E     C     T     a     R     E         XI. 


The  'Time  of  paji  Events  afcertained  by  Means  of  celeftiol  Ap- 

fiarances.       The   certainty  of  the   Method  of  Computation  By 

Eclipfes*      A  few  ancient  EcUpfes  enumerated.      The  XJfe  of 

them  exemplified  in  the  Calculation  of  an  ancient  Eclipfe  of  ihi 

Moon, 


OF  all  the  incidental  circumftances  by  which  ancient  writers 
enable  us,  in  an  indireSi  manner^  to  afcertain  the  time  of 
events,  none  give  occafion  to  more  clear  and  undeniable  con- 
clulions  than  the  mention  they  make  of  ctlejlial  appearances,  on 
account  of  the  regularity  and  conftancy  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  becaufe  the  laws  of  their  motions 
are  fo  exadly  known  to  us.  In  this  refpcd  much  are  moderq 
chronologers  and  historians  obliged  to  the  fuperfUtion  with 
which  the  ancients  regarded  unufual  appearances  in  the  heavens. 
It  was  their  imagined  portentous  nature  that  iiril  drew  upon 
them  the  attention  of  mankind,  who  dreaded  their  unknown 
influences  and  efiefls.  It  was  on  this  account,  and  not 
becaufe  they  were  confidcred  as  proper  fubjedls  of  philofophical 
inquiry,  or  of  any  ufe  in  chronology,  that  they  have  engaged- 
the  notice  of  historians.  And  fortunately  for  us,  the  catalogue- 
cf  ancient  cclipfes,  not  observed  by  philofophers^  but  gazed  at 
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by  the  TuperAitioas  vulgar,  is  pretty  full.  Along  with  the 
hiftory  of  many  remarkable  revolutions,  and  critical  fitu- 
ations  in  the  hiAory  of  ftates»  the  eclipfes  which  preceded, 
or  accompanied  them,  are  faithfully  tranfmitted  to  us ;  and 
where  the  time,  the  place,  and  quantity  of  an  ecliple  are 
mentioned,  though  not  with  aftroaomical  exaAnefs,  it  is  very 
eafy,  by  the  rules  of  calculation,  to  fix  the  very  year  and  day 
when  the  event  happened.  For  conGdering  the  prodigious 
variety  which  the  three  circumfbnccs  of  timst  place^  and 
quantity  occalion  in  the  appearance  of  eclipfes,  there  is  no  room 
to  fufpe^  that  any  two,  happening  within  a  moderate  diftance 
of  one  another,  can  be  in  the  leaft  danger  of  being  confounded. 

For  the  entertainment  of  thofe  who  take  plcafure  in  calcu- 
lations of  this  kind,  I  fliall  jull  quote,  from  Mr.  Fergufon's 
aftronomy,  fome  of  the  principal  eclipfes  that  have  been  taken 
notice  of  by  hiftorians,  that  yon  may  verify  them  at  your 
leifure. 

Before  Chrift  585  May  28,  an  ecUpfe  of  the  fun,  foretold 
by  Thalcs,  by  which  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  the 
Mcdcs  and  the  Lydians. 

B.  C.  525  July  16,  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  was 
followed  by  the  death  of  Cambyfes, 

B.  C.  481  April  19,  an  cclipfe  of  the  fun,  on  the  failing 
of  Xerxes  from  Sardis, 

B.  C.  463,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  followed  by  the  Periian 
war,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  Perfians. 

B.  C.  431  Auguft  31,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  a  comet; 
followed  by  a  plague  at  Athens, 

B.  C.  413  Auguft  27,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  when 
Nicias  was  defeated  at  Syracule. 

N  2  B.  C. 
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B.  C.  394  Augult  14,  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  when  the  Persians 
were  beaten  by  Conon  in  a  Tea  engagement. 

B.  C.  168  June  21,  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  and  the 
next  day  Pcrfeus  king  of  Macedonia  was  conquered  by  Paulus 
^milius. 

After  Chrift  59  April  30,  an  eclipfe  of  tht  fun,  reckoned 
by  Nerp  among  the  prodigies  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Agrippina. 

A.  C.  306  July  27,  an  eclipfe  of  the  funj  the  ilars  were 
ieen  and  the  Emperor  CtmllaDtius  died. 

A.  C.  840  May  4,  a  great  eclipfe  of  the  Ain,  and  Lewis 
the  Pius  died  within  fix  months  after  it. 

A-  C.  IQ09  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  and  Jerufalem  taken  by 
the  Saracens. 

To  exemplify  the  ufe  of  ecHpfes  for  the  purpofes  of  chro- 
nology, 1  fhall  fele^t  from  the  above-mentioned,  one  of  the 
moon,  and  fhow  how  the  date  of  the  event  which  accompanied 
it  is  afcertained  by  the  help  of  it. 

The  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  which  I  fhall  fete£t^  and  the  cir- 
cumflances  attending  it  are  thus  related  by  Thucydides,  L.  7; 
iib£t.  50.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Gylippus  to  the  ailif^ance  of  the 
Syracufans,  the  Athenians,  finding  they  were  no  match  for 
the  united  force  of  their  enemies,  repented  that  they  had  not 
quitted  their  fituation  (in  which  it  was  no  longer  fajfe  for  then^ 
to  continue)  before,  and  immediately  came,  to  a  refolution  to 
iail  out  of  the  harbour  as  fecretly  as  poflible.  .  But  when  every 
thing  was  ready  for  failing  the  moon  was  eclipfed,  for  it.  was 
then  full  moon.  Upon  this,  mofl  of  the  Athenians,  alarmed 
at  the  omen,  defired  their  commanders  to  proceed  no  farther; 
and  Nicias,  being  himfelf  a  fuperflitious  obferver  of  fuch  pro* 
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digies,  declared  that  he  would  not  come  to  any  final  rcfolution 
about  quitting  the  place  till  they  had  flaid  three  days  longer, 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  foothfayers.  This  occafioned  the 
'  Athenians  to  ftay  in  the  place,  which  they  had  never  after  an 
opportunity  of  leaving,  and  in  which  they  almoft  to  a  maa 
pcrifhed. 

This  event  is  placed  by  hiftorians  in  the  year  B.  C.  41^,. 
and  upon  looking  into  the  aflronomical  tables,  it  appears  that, 
Die  was  at  the  full  about  midnight  at  London,  or  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  at  Syracufe  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  in  that  year;. 
when  the  fun  was  only  forty  degrees  forty-eight  minutes  froai 
the  node,  far  within  twelve  degrees  the  limit  of  Lunar  eclipfes  ; 
and  when>.  con&quently,  there  mud  have  been  a  total  eclipie 
of  the  moon,  which  would  be  vifible  to  the  Athenians  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  and  may  therefore  rcafonably 
be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  the  etfed  afcribed  to  it  by  the 
hiAorian^ 

A  hiftory  which  contains  an  account  of  a  fufEcient  number 
of  thefe  phenomena  furnifhes  us  with  the  fureft  ted  of  its 
authenticity.  Almod  all  the  credit  which  is  given  to  the 
Chinefe  hiftory  is  derived  from  this  confideration.  Theeclipfes 
there  mentioned  to  have  happened,  aftronomers  fay,  did  really 
happen  at  the  times  affigned  to  them*. 

The  theory  of  comets  is  not  fufficiently  afccrtained  to  enable- 
us  to  make  much  ufe  of  their  revolutions  for  hiflorical  purpofes  ; 
nor  indeed  are  there  any  events  they  accompanied,  which  we 
cannot  determine  much  more  nearly  by  other  mediums  of  proo^ 

*  I  msde  this  te^lure  a  fbort  one,  becaufc  I  ufcd  to  produce  in  the  courfe  of  it 
calculations  of  feveral  gaft  eclipfes,  to  illuflrate  tbe  priiicii<le3  of  it.. 
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than,  it  is  probable,  wc  could  have  done  by  the  help  of  co- 
mets, were  their  theory  ever  fo  well  aicertaincd.  Their  re- 
turns are  probably,  not  iufficiently  regular,  nor  if  they  were, 
are  the  accounts  of  them  in  hiftorians  fufficiently  exadt  for  that 
purpofe. 


LECTURE       XII. 

Of  the  Vft  'which  Newton  has  made  of  Obfervati<as  on  the  Pre^ 
ceffion  of  the  Bjuiooxes  in  re&ifying  ancient  Chronology.  The 
Time  of  the  Argonautic  Expedition  determined  by  that  Means, 
The  Date  of  feveral  fubfequent  Events  determined  by  the  fame 
Means,  in  perfedt  Confijience  with  one  another.  A  ConjcSure. 
concerning  the  Age  of  an  old  Sphere  in  the  Mnfemn  of  the  Far- 
nefan  Palace.  The  Age  of  Hefiod  determined  pretty  nearly 
fom  bis  Account  of  the  heliacal  rifing  and  fitting  of  fame  Stars. 
The  XJfe  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tejiament  for  reSli^ing  the 
Heathen  Chranoiogy.  The  VJe  ft  was  of  to  Newton  in  par- 
ticular. 

THE  calculations  of  cclipfes  are  of  great  ufe  in  afcertain- 
ing  particular  e][ents,  if  they  hare  been  preyioufly  deter- 
Qiined  within  a  moderate  diftance  ;  but  the  grand  aftronoroical 
medium  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  fo  fuccefsfully  employed 
in  re^ifying  the  whole  fyftem  of  ancient  chronology,  is  the 
precejjion  of  the  equinoxes.     The  quantity  of  this  preccflion  is 

known. 
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known,  by  a  fcries  of  the  moft  accurate  obfervations,  to  be  one 
degree  backwards  in  feventy-two  years  j  that  is,  the  fun  crolTes 
the  eclyptic  fo  much  more  to  the  weft  every  year,  that  at  the 
end  of  feventy-two  years  his  progrefs  weftward  amounts  to  one 
degree,  whereby  the  places  of  the  equinoxes  are  continually  re- 
ceding from  the  conftellations,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  were 
originally  placed.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  fituation  of  the 
equinodial  or  folftitial  points,  or  any  appearance  depending 
upon  them,  is  mentioned,  it  is  eafy  to  afccrtain  the  time  of  any 
event  with  which  fuch  an  appearance  was  connected.  It  is 
done  by  obferving  how  many  degrees  the  equinoctial  points  have 
receded  from  the  fituation  they  then  had  to  that  which  they 
have  at  prefcnt,  and  allowing  feventy-two  years  to  every  degree. 

That  the  ccmftetlations  were  firft  invented  at  the  time  of  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  is  pretty  evident  from  a  vapiety  pf  con- 
fiderations.  We  have  not  only  the  teftimony  of  feveral  ancient 
writers  for  the  faA,  but  the  confteltation«  themfelves  leem  very 
plainly  to  declare  as  much.  For  the  old  conftelUtions  men- 
tioned by  Aratus,  do  all  of  them  relate  either  to  the  Argonauts- 
themfelves,^  and  their  co temporaries,  or  to  perfons  one  or  two 
generations  older ;  and  nothing  Uter  than  that  expedition  waa 
delineated  there  originally.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  (as 
ievcral  ancient  writers  alTert)  that  the  firft  fphere  was  invented 
by  Chiron  and  Mufaeas  for  the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts, 

We  have,  moreover,  the  teftimony  of  feveral  ancient  writer* 
that  the  equinoctial  and  folftitial  points  in  thi»  old  fphere  were 
placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  conftellations  that  give  names 
to  them )  namely*  that  the  equinoAial  colure  was  made  to  pafs 
through  the'  middle  of  the  conftellation  Aries,  and  the  folftitial 
cokire  through  the  middle  of  Cancer,     fiefldes,  the  reafon  of 

the 
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■the  thing  might  reafona'oly  lead  us  to  imagine,  that  the  an- 
cients would  place  the  equinoxes  and  folftices  as  nearly  in  the 
midft  of  their  refpeiftivc  conftellations  as  their  coarfe  obfcrva- 
ttons  would  enable  them  to  determinate.  For  fince  the  iirft 
month  of  their  lunar-folar  year,  by  reafon  of  their  intercalary 
month,  began  fometimes  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before  the  equi- 
nox or  folftice,  and  fometimes  as  much  after  it,  the  firft  aftro- 
nomers,  who  formed  the  aflerifms,  would  naturally  endeavour 
to  place  thofe  grand  divifions  of  the  year*  the  equinoxes  and 
folftices,  as  near  as  they  could  in  the  middle  of  the  conftella- 
tions Aries,  Cancer,  Chelx,  and  Capricorn. 

Admitting  the  colures  to  have  pafted  through  the  middle  of 
thofe  conftellations  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  finds  that  the  equinodiial  and  folftitial  points 
had  gone  back  thirty-fix  degrees  forty-four  minutes  at  the  end 
of  the'year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine  ;  which,  al- 
lowing feventy-two  years  to  each  degree,  would  have  been  accom- 
pltftied  in  the  fpace  of  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-five 
years.  This  number,  counted  back  from  the  year  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  will  place  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition about  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

This  computation  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the 
middle  of  the  conftellation  is  exadly  the  middle  point  between 
the  two  ftars  called  prima  ^rietis,  and  ultima  Cauda,  but  if  we 
fix  the  cardinal  points  by  the  ftars  through  which  the  colures 
pafted  in  the  primitive  fphere,  as  defcribed  by  Eudoxus,  which 
feems  to  be  better,  the  equinoAial  points  will  have  receded 
thirty-fix  degrees  twenty-nine  minutes,  which  anfwers  to  two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-feven  years,  and  places  the 
expedition  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  very 
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Qear  the  fame  year  to  -which  it  was  referred  by  the  other  pre- 
ceding, and  very  different,  methods  of  computation ;  the  very 
near  and  remarkable  coincidence  of  which  is  the  greatefl  con- 
firmation of  the  certainty  of  both  thofe  methods  of  invefli- 
gation. 

What  gives  great  weight  to  this  argument  from  the  pre- 
ceHion  of  the  equinoxes  is,  that  if  we  reckon  fconi  whatever 
time  the  pofition  of  the  equino(!tial  points  hath  been  mentioned 
by  ailronomers  whofe  age  is  known,  this  motion,  counted 
backwards,  fixes  that  great  event  in  the  fame  year.  It  likewife 
demonilrates  that  the  obfervations  of  the  ancients,  though  coarfo 
enough,  as  Sir  Ifaac  acknowledges,  are  fufficiently  cxadt  for  the 
purpofe.  As  this  circumflance  is  pretty  remarkable,  I  ihall 
mention  the  particulars  of  it. 

According  to  Pliny,  and  the  calculations  of  Petavius,  Thales, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  the  tropics  and  equinoxes,  fixed  the  equi- 
noxes and  folilices.  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  their  refpedive 
fignS ;  fo  that  they  had  receded  four  degrees  twenty-fix- 
minutes  and  fifty-two  feconds,  from  their  original  place  at  the 
time  of  the  Argonaytic  expedition.  This  anfwers  to  three, 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  calculated  backwards  from  the 
forty-firft  Olympiad  (when  Thales  was  a  young  man,  fit  to  apply 
to  aftronomical  ftudies)  will  place  that  event  forty-four  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

According  to  Columella,  Meton,  and  Euclemon,  who  pub- 
lifticd  the  lunar  Cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and  for  this  purpofe 
obferve^i  the  fummer  folftice  in  the  year  of  Nabonafl'ar  three 
hundred  and  fixteen,  the  year  before  the  Peloponnefian  war 
began,  placed  the  fummfer  folftice  in  the  eighth  degree  of  Can- 
cer, which  is  at  leaft  fcvcn  degrees  more  backwards,  than  at 
O  "  firft  , 
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firft.  This  fpacc  anfwers  ta  five  hundred  and  four  yean, 
which,  covinted  backwards  from  the  year  of  obfcrvation,  makes 
the  expedition  fall  upon  the  forty-fourth  year  after  the  death 
of  Solomon. 

Laftlv,  Hipparchus,  who  firft  difcovered  that  the  equinoxes 
had  a  regular  motion  backwards,  made  his  obfervations  about  the 
year  of  Nabonatfar  fix  hundred  and  two,  and  fixed  the  vernal, 
equinox  in  the  fourth  degree  of  Aries.  Coniequently,  the 
equinodial  points  had  gone  back  eleven  degrees  fince  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  which  is  equivalent  to  feven  hundred  and- 
ninety-twD  years,,  and  which  counted  backwards  places  the 
expedition  in  the  forty*tfaird  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon. 

Thefe  four  coincidences  are  temarkable,  and  could  not  have 
placed  the  fame  event  fo  near  the  iame  year,  unlefs  all  the  ob- 
servations had  been  fufHciently  cxaOt.  And  when  we  confider 
the  coincidencies  of  a  great  many  more  itidependent  evidences,, 
derived  from  the  courfe  of  generation,  and  the  order  of  fiiccefiion, 
with  thofe  which  are  borrowed  from  agronomical  principles, 
nothing  feems  to  be  better  eftaUi/hed,  than.that  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  an  event  on-  which  all  the  Greek  chronology  de- 
pends, really  happened  about  forty-three  years  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  and  not  in  the  days  of  Gideon^  above  three  hundred, 
years  before,  as  has  been,  the  common  opinion. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  this  place,  that  the  error  of  Hip- 
parchus  with-  refpeA  to  the  quantity  of  the  precefiion,  is  a 
proof  that  the  chronology  «of  Greece  before  his  time  was 
erroneous,  and  wanted  conv^ion.  He  makes  it  to  be  one 
degree  in  about  one  hundred  years,  which  he  was  necefiarily 
led  to  conclude  from  the  lengthening  of  the  intervals  o^ 
obfervation  by  the  received  chronology;  and  therefore  thcr 
2-  difcovery. 
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difcovery  that  the  preceHion  of  the  eqiiinoxes  is  only  at  the 
rate  of  feventy-two  years  to  a  degree,  furnilhes  us  with  a  good 
reafon  why  we  ought  to  (faorten  the  time  before  Hipparchus 
in  about  the  fame  proportion. 

By  arguments  drawn  from  the  rate  of  the  prccefiton  of  the 
equinoxes  we  can  nearly  determine  the  age  of  an  old  globe 
found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  which  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  mufeum  of  the  Farnetian  patace,  as  one  of  the 
moft  curious  monuments  of  antiquity.  On  this  globe  the 
equinodial  colure  palTea  through  the  right  horn  and  right  foot 
of  Aries,  and  is  about  five  degrees  dillant  from  the  equi- 
notftial  point  laid  down  on  the  globe.  From  thefe  circum- 
flances  tt  will  appear,  that  thi$  globe  was  made  about  forty 
years  before  Chrift;  and,  it  is  moreover  probable,  from 
the  conftruiSlon  of  this  globe,  that  the  colure  pafled  through 
the  bright  ftar  of  Aries  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Chrift. 

The  rifing  and  fettiog  of  the  Aars  with  refpe^t  to  the  ridng 
and  fettiDg  of  the  fun  depends  alfo  upon  the  precefiion  of  the 
equinoxes.  Any  writer,  therefore,  who  mentions  the  riiing  or 
fettingof  any  ftar,  at  any  particular  time  of  the  year,  with  rcfpcd: 
to  tbe  fun,  furnigies  us  with  data  fuffictent  to  determine  the  time 
in  wh^ch  he  wrote.  Thus  Hefiod  tells  us  that  lixty  days  after 
the  winter  iblftice  the  ftar  ar£turi>s  rofe  juft  at  fun  fet ;  from 
which  circumftance  it  is  eafity  calculated  that  Hefiod  QouriAicd 
about  one  hundred  yea»s  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  or  in  the 
generation,  or  age,  next  to  the  Trojan  w^r,  as  Hcfiod  himfelf 
declares  J  which  is  another  independent  argument  for  the  date 
before  alTigncd  to  that  war,  and  all  the  Greek  chronology  con- 
nedled  with  it. 

O  %  Many 
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Many  other  circumftances  which  Hefiod  occafionally  men- 
tions, relating  to  the  ftate  of  the  heavens  in  his  time,  con- 
cur in  leading  us  to  the  fame  conclufion.  Virgil  tqo^ 
if  his  age  had  not  been  afcertajned  in  another  manner,  has 
given  us  data  of  the  fame  kind  fufficient  to  determine  it  pretty 
nearly. 

I  cannot  conclude  thefe  obfervations  on  the  chronology  of  the 
earlieft  ages  of  the  heathen  world  better  than  by  reminding  you, 
that,  the  trath  of  the  fcripture  hiftory  being  unqueitionable,  apd 
relating  to  times  prior  to  the  age  in  which  hiftory  began  to  be 
written  byany  other  people  than  the  Jews,  it  is  the  heft  guide  to  the  - 
knowledge  of  prophane  antiquity.  It  was  in  parfuing  this  plan 
that  Newton  was  led  to  correct  the  ancient  technical  chronology 
of  the  Greeks  by  itfelf.  The  principles  on  which- he  reduces 
their  accounts  are  founded  on.  nature,  and  independent  on  any 
arguments  drawn  from  Scripture.  But  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  feeing  reafon  to  think,  from  timilar  circumftances,  that 
Sefofiris  muft  have  been  the  fame  perlbn  with  Sefac,,  of  whom 
we  have  an  account  in  the  hiftx>ry  o£  .Rehob'oam>.  he  firft 
of  all  fixed  the  date  of  that  expedition  according  to  the  icrip- 
tures,  and  that  afterwards,  from  confidering  the  fubje^l  in 
various  points  of  Hght,  he  w^as  led  to  the  other  arguments 
which  have  been  mentioned;,  by  which  he  was  able  to  confirm 
the  fcriptural  date  of  that  event,  and  alfo  the  dates  of  the  prin<- 
cipal  fa<5ts  in  the  hiftory  of  Greece  connedcd  with  it,  in  a. 
manner  independent  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  firft 
founded  his  opinion..  Thea  having,,  by  the  joint  helps  of 
fcripture  and  reafon,  retSified  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks, 
he  made  ufe  of  this  rectified  chronology  to  adjpft  the  cotem- 
porary  affairs  of  the  Egyptians,  Aflyrians,  Babylonians,  Medcs,, 
and  Perfians. 
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If  this  analyfis  of  the  method  of  reafoning,  fo  fuccefsfully 
nftd  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  rectifying  the  chronology  of  an- 
cient times,  induce  any  of  you  who  are  intended  for  a  learned 
profeffion  to  ftudy  fo  excellent  and  important  a  work,  and  be 
any  help  to  you  in  underftanding  it,  and  I  fhall  thus  contri- 
bute to  the  more  general  reception  of  the  great  outlines  of 
this.  fyAemn  I  ihall  think  that  I  have  rendered  an'  important 
iecvice  to  the  leatned  world. 
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PART        III. 

WHAT  IS  NECESSARY,  OR  USEFUL,  TO  B£  KNOWN 
PREVIOUS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 


LECTURE      Xlir. 

Vfe  of  the  Sciences  derived  from  Hijlory  to  the  Study  of  Hi/lory, 
The  Knowledge  of  human  Nature.  Phtlejopbical  Knowledge  in 
general.  Geography.  Chronology,  The  Me/hod  of  reckoning 
by  Weeks.     Dtvi^on  of  the  Day. 

BEFORE  we  enter  upon  the  third  divifion  of  our  fubjeA, 
which  comprizes  what  is  ncceffary,  or  peculiarly  uieful^  to 
be  known  previous  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
iferve,  that  it  muft  be  taken  in  very  different  degrees  of  extent, 
according  to  the  views  with  which  hiftory  is  read ;  and  that 
this,  as  was  obferved  before,  depends  very  much  upon  the  age 
and  fituation  of  the  perfon  who  applies  to  it. 

If  particular  portions  of  hiftory  be  recommended  to  young 
perfons,  with  a  view  to  amufe  their  imaginations,  to  engage 
their  paffions,  to  difcover  their  difpofitions  and  genius,  or  form 
them  to  juil  and  manly  lentiments,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
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ading  in  the  common  fphercs  of  life  with  more  propriety  and 
dignity,  no  previoos  qualifications  at  all  are  neceflary.  Let 
youth  have  hiftory  put  into  their  hands  as  foon  as  they 
arc  capable  of  reading,  provided  that  palTages  be  felefted 
with  a  view  to  their  age  and  capacity.  The  ufcs  above- 
mentioned  (which  after  all,  are  the  nobleft  that  can  be  made 
of  hiftory)  may  be  derivtd  from  it  though  many  particular 
paflages  in  hiilorians  be  unintelligible,  and  the  reader  be  not 
capable  of  applying  hifliory  to  thefe  purpofes  of  fcience,  to 
which  it  has  been  ihown  to  be  fubfervient. 

But  if  a  pcrlbn  have  farther  and  fcientific  views  in  the  ftudy 
ef  hiftory,  be  will  find*  feveral  branches,  of  knowledge,  and 
£:>me  articles  c^  previous  information,  extremely  ufeful,  and  in 
a  manner  ncceftary.  It  is  true  that  thofe  fciences,  and  thofe 
articles  of  information,  wtre  originally  derived  from  hiftory  ; 
and  therefore  that  thofe  who  (irft:  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  it  had 
not  thefe  helps.  But  the  fam«  may  be  faid  of  grammars,  which 
were  made  after  the  perfoos  who  wrote  them  had  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  languages  which  they  were  defigned  ta 
explain  ;  but  which  are  univerfally  efteemed  to  be,  in  a  manner^ 
neceftary  to  be  underftood  by  any  perfon^  who  would  obtain^ 
at  leaft  an  eafy  and  fpeedy  acquaintance  with  thefe  languages 
afterwards.  I  Oiall  therefore,  in  this  part  of  my  fubje£t,  point 
•ut  thofe  branches  of  fcience,  and  give  the  principal  of  thofe 
articles  of  information,  which  are  peculiarly  ufeful  to  a  perfoa 
who  applies  to  the  ftutly  of  hiftory.  And,  indeed,,  if  a  perfoa 
have  no  thought  of  eftabliHiing  or  confirming  any  principles 
ef  fcience  by  his  ftudy  of  hiftory,  it  muft  greatly  contribute  to- 
his  pleafure  in  reading,  to  underftand  his  author  perfedly,  and: 
have  a  clear  idea  of  every  thing  which  Is  prcfentcd  to  him  in- 
tlie  theatre  he  is  viewing. 
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Confidering  the  extenfive  nature  of  hiftory,  there  is  no 
branch  of  fcience  which  it  may  not  be  of  advantage  for  a  pcrfon 
to  furnifti  himfelf  with,  preparatory  to  the  fludy  of  it.  But 
it  muft  be  obferved.  that  an  accurate  and  extenfive  knowledge 
of  thofe  fclenccs  cannot  be  attained  without  fome  knowledge 
s>£  hiAory.  Indeed  their  aid  is  mutual*  jufV  as  the  knowledge 
of  grammar,  as  was  obferved  before,  qualifies  a  perfoTi  for 
the  reading  of  authors,  and  the  reading  of  authors  enlarges  and 
perfedls  his  acquaintance  with  grammar.  Tlfere  is  no  occafioQ 
therefore  for  a  pcrfon  who  propofes  to  ftudy  hiftory  fcientifically 
to  defer  his  application  to  it  till  lie  be  completely  matter  of  the 
iciences  I  fhall  recommend,  as  peculiarly  ufeful  to  his  purpofe. 
If  he  come  to  the  reading  of  hiftory  furniflied  with  the  firft 
principles  of  them,  he  will  find  his  knowledge  of  them  grow; 
more  perfeft  as  he  proceeds ;  particularly  if  he  attend  to  the. 
£a6ts  he  becomes  acquainted  with,  with  that  view. 

For  inftance,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  of  univerfal 
ajid  conftant  ufe  in  confidering  the  tharadters  and  actions  of 
nw«;  yet  a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  this  important  fubjcd 
is  the  refult  of  all  our  reading,  of  all  our  experience,  and  of  all, 
the  obfervations  we  can  make  upon  mankind.  A  general  idea, 
however,  of  the  principles  of  human  nature  will  be  an  excellent. 
guide  to  us  in  judging  of  the  confiftency  of  human  charadterSj 
and  of  what  is  within,  and  what  without,  the  reach  of  human 
powers;  and  without  fome  attention  to  this  fubjcG  we  might 
embrace  all  the  fables  of  Grecian  mythology,  and  all  the  ex- 
travagancies of  books  of  chivalry,  as  undoubted  truth;  or 
admit  it  to  be  poflible,  that  the  real  heroes  of  antiquity  might, 
have  been  the  fame  pcrfons  with  thofe  who  bore  their  names  in 
the  moft  abfurd  of  the  modern  plays  and  romances  which  arc 
founded  on  their  hiftory. 
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PhiJofopbical  knowledge  in  general  is  of  the  moft  extenfive  ufe 
to  sU  perfons  who.  would  examine  with  accuracy  the  atchieve- 
mcDts  of  ancient  nations  in  peace  or  war,  or  who  would 
thoroughly  wejgh  the  accounts  of  any  thing  In  which  the 
powers  of  nature  are  employed.  Without  fome  acquaintance 
with  philofophy  it  wjU  be  impoflibte  to  diftinguiih  between 
the  mod  abfurd  chimeras  of  eaftera  romance,  and  the  moft 
natural  hifloricfd  relation^.  Who  but  a  philofopher,  or  a 
peribn  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  art,  could 
form  any  judginent  of  what  the  ancients  relate  concerning  the 
prodigious  machines  oi  ^rcbimedes  in  the  defence  of  Syracufei 
or  know  what  to  .think  of  the  accounts  of  omens,  oracles,  and 
prodigies,  which  occur  in  fucb  ^cave  hiHorians  as  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, Jofephus,  .&cc  ? 

Without  fome  knowledge  of  philofophy  a  perfon  might  even 
admit  what  many  authors  have  related  one  after  another,  that 
the  famous  Othp,  ArcbbiChop  of  M^yence,  was  befiegcd  and 
devoured  by  ^n  arpiy  of  rats  >&  the  year  fix  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight,  that  Gafcony  was  deluged  with  fhowers  of  bipod  in 
one  thoufand  and  feventeen,  or  th^t  t\yo  arniiies  of  ferpents 
fought  a  battle  near  To.urnay  i(i  one  thoufand  and  iifty-nine. 
It  particularly  requires  a.confidqr^ble  acquaintance  with  icvxral 
branches  of  philolbphy,  to  fli^inguifh  between  truth  and 
fatfhQod,  probability  and  improbability,  in  ^the  Jiiilory  of  the 
culloms  and  manners  of  ancient  and  remote  nations. 

A^rommyt  though  fecmingly  very  remote  from  this  fobje(3: 
of  civU  hiftory,  has  been  fbPW^n*  in  a  proceeding  Ie<fture,  to- 
inftrutS  us  in  the  bufinefs  of  chronologiqal  calculations }  and 
yiatbemettcal  fcience  in  general  is  ufefully  applied  in  meafuring 
the  greatnefs,  and  confequently  ,in  determining  the  probability, 
of  many  human  works. 
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But  thofe  fcienccs  which  are  of  the  moft  conftant  and  general 
ufe  to  an  hiA^orian>  {o  as  to  have  delerved  to  be  called  the 
two  eyes  of  bifiory^  are  geography  and  cbromlog\.  Without 
geography,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  and  relative  magni- 
tude of  the  feveral  countries  of  the  earth,  no  reader  of  hiftor/ 
can  have  any  clear  and  dillin£t  idea  of  what  he  reads,  as  being 
tranfaaed  in  them.  BeQdes,  he  would  be  liable  to  the  groITcft 
impofitions,  and  might  even  be  led  to  think,  for  inftance,  from 
the  common  editions  of  Shakefpeare,  that  fhips  might  come  to  an, 
harbour  in  Bohemia.  Moreover,  by  a  knowledge  of  geography 
we  are  able  to  verify  many  paft  tranfaftioHS,  which,  if  they  ever 
happened,  muft  have  left  indelible  traces  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Many  curious  examples  of  this  nature  may  be  feen  in 
Addifon's,  Maundrell's  and  Shaw's  travels.  The  fiflVire  in  the 
rock  of  Mount  Calvary,  which  was  made  when  our  Saviour 
was  crucified,  and  a  large  fragment  of  the  rock  of  Rephidim 
near  mount  Sinai,  are  remarkable  fafts  of  this  nature. 

This  fcience  of  geography,  being  pcrfet^ly  diftinift  from 
biitory,  civil  or  ecclefiaAical,  though  abfolutely  neceifary  to 
the  knowledge  of  it,  I  Jliall  not  enter  uponj  \i\i\.  cbronolo^^  the 
other  eye  of  hiftory,  as  it  confifts  chiefly  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
artificial  divifions  of  time,  and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
hiftory,  I  fhall  explain  as  briefly  as  poffible;  efpecially  as  much 
of  the  principles  of  it  as  I  apprehend  to  be  of  the  mod  ufe  in 
the  Itudy  of  hiftory. 

The  ufe  of  chronology  (though  it  may  have  been  fometimcs 
handled  too  minutely  for  the  purpofe  of  hiftory)  cannot  be 
denied.  We  can  form  but  very  confufed  notions  of  the  inter- 
vals of  time,  of  the  rife  and  fall  of  empires,  and  of  the  fucceffive 
eftabliOiment  of  ftates,  without  fome  fuch  general  comprehenfton, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  whole  current  of  time,  as  may  enaUc 
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us  to  trace  out  dlftioflly  the  depcDdence  of  eVfcnts,  and  diilrlbute 
thetn  into  fuch  periods  and  divifions,  as  {hall  lay  the  whole 
chain  of  paA  tranfaftions  in  a  juA  and  orderly  manner  before  us ; 
and  this  is  what  chronology  undertakes  to  aflift  us  in. 

The  divifions  of  time  which  are  confidered  in  chronology 
relate  either  to  the  different  methods  of  computing  days^ 
months,  and  years,  or  the  remarkable  asras  or  epochas  from 
which  any  year  receives  its  name,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  date  of  any  event  is  fixed. 

Time  is  commodioufly  divided  by  any  equal  motions,  or  the 
regular  return  of  any  appearances,  in  the  heavens  or  on  the 
earth,  that  ftrike  the  fenfes  of  all  perfons  j  and  there  are  three 
of  thefe.  fo  particularly  confpicuous,  that  they  have  been  made 
ufe  of  for  this  piirpofe  by  all  mankind.  They  are  the  changes 
of  day  and  night,  the  courfe  of  the  moon,  and  the  return  of 
the  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 
about  its  axis,  and  is  called  a  day;  the  fecond  is  the  period 
that  elapfes  between  one  new  moon  and  another,  called  a  month  ; 
and  the  third  is  the  time  in  which  the  earth  completes  its 
revolution  about  the  fun,  called  a  year. 

t  Were  thefe  three  periods  commenfurate  to  one  another, 
that  is,  did  a  month  conitft  of  any  equal  number  of  days,  and 
the  year  of  a  certain  number  of  lunar  months,  a  great  part  of 
the  bufinefs  of  chronology  would  have  been  exceedingly  cafy. 
All  the  embarraiTment  of  the  ancient  aftronomers,  in  fettling 
their  periods,  and  all  the  difficulty  that  attends  the  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  them,  have  been  owing  to  the  methods  that 
mankind  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  three  methods  of  computing  time,  viz.  by  days,  months, 
and  years,  to  one  another,  io  as  to  make  ufe  of  them  all  at  the 
fame  time. 
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■  BeJide^s  thefe  three  oataral  divtfions  of  time,  there  is  another 
that  may  be  called  artificial,  viz.  into  wtehi  or  periods  of  fevcn 
days,  which  took  its  rife  from  the  Divine  Being  having  com* 
picted  the  cfeation  of  the  earth  in  feven  days;  But  this  divifion 
of  time,  though  ufed  by  Jews,  Chriftians,  and  MahoDnetans^ 
and  by  akmoft  all  the  people  of  Afia  and  Africa,^  wis  not  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 

To  give  as  dtftinA  a  view  of  this  futgedt  aa  I  am  able,  I  ihalli 
firfl  give  fome  account  of  each  of  thefe  diviiiane  of  time, 
aoting  all  the  principal  fub-divliioiis  or  diftributions  that  have 
been  made  of  thetn;  and  then  describe  the  mediods  of  accom'^ 
modating  them  to  one  another. 

Days  have  been  very  differently  tennmated  and  divided  by 
different  pfeople  in  different  ages,  which  it  is  of  fonie  importance 
to  a  reader  of  hiflory  to  be  acquainted  with.  The  ancient 
Babylonians,  PerfianSf  Syrians,  and  moH;  other  eaftern  nations^, 
with  the  pfefent  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  the  Greeks, 
8cc.  began  their  day  with  the  funV  fifing;  The  ancient- 
Athenians  ahd  Jews,  with  the  Auftrians,  Bohemians,  Mar-» 
comanni,  Silefians,  moderii  Italians  and  Chineie,  reckon  from< 
^e  fun's  fetting;  the  ancient  Umbri  and  Arabians,  with 
the  modern  aOronomers,  from  noon;  and  the  Egyptians  and} 
Romans,  with  the  modern  Englifb,  French,  Dutch,  GermanSi 
Spaniards,  and  Portuguefe,  from  midnight. 

The  Jews,  Romans,  and  moft  other  ancient  nations  divided- 
the  day  into  twelve  hours,,  and  the  night  into  four  watches. 
Bat  the  cuilom  which  prevails  in  this  weftern  part  of  the  world 
at  prefent  is,  to  divide  the  day  into  twenty  four  cqiial  portions,, 
only  with  fome  the  twenty-four  are  divided  into  twice  twelve 
hours;  whereas  others,  particularly  the  Italians,  Bohemians,, 
and  Poles,  count  twenty-four  hours  without  interruption. 

a.  L  E  C  T. 
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Months^  Lunar  and  Solar,  Difference  ht  Beginning  the  Tear, 
Intercalation.  Cycles*.  Old  and  new  Style.  7be  Solar  Cycle, 
Cycle  of  IndiSlion.  Julian  Period.  Mras  or  Epocba's.  Tbe 
Mra  of  Nahonaffar^  Of  the  Seleucida.  Of  the  Birtlr  of 
Cbrijl^  Of  the  Hegira.  Oftbe  Mra  ufed  formerly  in  Spain, 
0/  the  Battle  of  ASiium.  Of  the  Mra  of  Diaclejian  and  that 
of  Tefdejerd,.    Cautions  in  comparing  them  tvitb  one  another, 

A3  a  complete  lunation  confifts  of  about  twenty-oine 
days  and  an  half,  and  the  changes  of  the  moon  are  very 
Tifible,  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  accommodating 
them  to. each  other*  or  in  fixing  what  number  of  days  fhould 
be  allowed  to  a  month.  In  general  the  ancients  made  them 
to  confift  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  alternately;  and  they 
could  never  make  a  m'lftake  of  a  day  without  being  able  to 
reftify  it  (provided  the  view  of  Uic  heavens  was  not  obftrui^ed): 
by  ocular  ob&rvation. 

When  months  came  to  be  reckoned  not  by  lunations,  but 
were  conlidered  as  each  the  twelfth  part  of  a  year,  confifling 
of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days  and  fome  hours,  it  became 
neceffary  to  allow  fometimes  thirty  and  fometimes  thirty-one 
days  to  a  month,  as  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Whenever  months  are  mentioned  as  divided  by  days  in  the 
books  of  fcripture,  they  are  fuppofcd  to  confiA  of  thirty  days 
each;  and  twelvemonths,  or  three  hundred  and  fixty  days,, 
make  the  year.  This  is  particularly  to  be  obferved  in  inter- 
preting the  prophetical  bookf  of  Daniel  and  St.  John. 

Different 
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Different  people  have  made  their  years  to  begin  at  different 
times,  and  have  ufed  a  variety  of  methods  to  give  names  to  them, 
and  diftinguiih  them  from  one  another. 

The  Jews  began  the  year  for  civil  purpofes  in  the  month  of 
Tizri,  which  anfwers  to  our  September;  but  for  ccclefiaftical 
purpofes  with  Nifan^  which  anfwers  to  our  April,  at  which  time 
they  kept  the  paffover. 

The  Athenians  began  the  year  with  the  month  Hecaiom&atrt, 
which  began  with  the  firft  new  moon  after  the  fummer  folftice. 

The  Romans  had  at  Grit  only  ien  months  in  their  year,  w^ich 
ended  with  December,  but  Numa  added  January  and  February. 

At  prefent  there  are  in  Rome  two  ways  of  reckoning  the  year. 
One  begins  at  -Chrilbiias  on  account  of  the  nativity  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  notaries  of  Rome  ufe  this  date,  prefixing  to 
their  deeds  A  nativitaie ;  and  the  other  at  March,  on  account  of 
the  incarnation  of  Chrifl,  and  therefore  the  pope's  bulls  are 
dated  anno  incarnatioms. 

The  ancieitf  Erendi  hiftorians  began  the  year  at  the  death  of 
St.  Martin,  who  died  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  one,  or  four 
hundred  and  two ;  and  they  did  not  begin  in  France  to  reckon 
the  year  from  January  till  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty- 
four,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Charles  IX.  Before  that 
time  they  began  the  day  next  after  Eafter,  about  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March. 

In  England  alfo,  till  of  late,  we  had  two  b^innings  of  the 
year,  one  in  January,  and  the  other  in  March  25  -,  but  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  one  thoufand  fevcn  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
the  firft  day  in  January  was  appointed  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
year  for  all  purpofes. 

Moft  of  the  caftern  nations  diftinguifii  the  year  by  the  reigns 
of  their  princes.      The   Greeks  ^Ifo  had  no  better  method, 

giving 
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giving  names  to  them  from  the  ma^Arates  who  prelided  in  them, 
as  in  Athens  from  the  Archons.  The  Romans  alfo  named  the 
year  by  the  confuls.  And  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  people 
thought  of  giving  names  to  the  years  from  any  particular  asra,  or 
remarkable  event.  But  at  length  the  Greeks  reckoned  from  the 
inftitution  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  Romans  from  the 
building  of  Rome.  They  did  not,  however,  begin  to  make 
theic  computations  till  the  number  of  years  that  had  elapfed 
fince  thofe  events  could  not  be  computed  with  exadtnefs,  and 
therefore,  they  have  greatly  antedated  them. 

About  A.D.  360,  the  chriftians  began  to  reckon  the  years 
from  the  birth  of  Chrift,  but  not  time  enough  to  enable  the 
chronologers  of  that  age,  to  fix  the  true  time  of  that  event. 

The  Greeks  diftributed  their  years  into  fyftems  offour^  calling 
them  Olympiads f '  from  the  return  of  the  Olympic  games  every 
four  years.  And  the  Romans  fometimes  reckoned  by  LufirOf 
or  periods  of  five  years.  The  word  comes  from  luo,  which 
Varro  fays  fignifies  to  fay,  becaufe  every  fifth  year  they  paid  a 
tribute  impofed  by  the  Ceofor,  at  the  folemii  purification  inAi- 
tuted  by  Servius  Tullius. 

The  greateft  difficulty  in  chronology  has  been  to  accommo- 
date the  two  methods  of  computing  time  by  the  courfe  of  the 
moon  and  that  of  the  fun  to  each  other  ;  the  neareft  divition  of  the 
year  by  months  being  twelve,  and  yet  twelve  lunar  months  falling 
eleven  days  fliort  of  a  complete  year.  This  gave  birth  to  many 
tycUs  in  ufe  among  the  ancients,  the  principal  of  which  I  Ihall 
explain. 

It  appears  from  the  relation  which  Herodotus  has  given  of 
the  interview  between  Solon  and  Croefus,  that,  in  the  time  of 
Solon,  and  probably  that  of  Herodotus  alfo,  it  was  the  cuilom 
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with  the  Greeks  to  add,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  intercaUtt,  » 
month  every  other  year ;  but  as  this  was  evidently  too  much,  they 
probably  redtified  ii,  by  omitting  the  intercalation  whenever 
they  obferved,  by  comparing  the  feafons  of  the  year  with  their 
annual  feftivals,  that  they  ought  to  do  it.  If,  for  inftance,  the 
iirft  fruits  of  any  kind  were  to  be  carried  in  proccffion  on  any 
particular  day  of  a  month,  they  would  fee  the  neceffity  of  in- 
tercalating a  mon^,  if  according  to  their  ufual  reckoning,  thofe 
fruits  vrere  not  then  ripe,  or  they  would  omit  the  intercalation 
if  they  were  ready.  And  had  no  other  view  interpofcd,  theif 
reckoning  could  never  have  «rred  far  from  the  jtruth.  But  it 
being  fometimes  the  interest  of  the  chief  magifl:rates  to  lengtbea 
or  fliorten  a  year,  for  the  purpofes  of  ambition,  every  other  con- 
fideration  was  often  facrificed  to  it,  and  the  greateil  confufion 
was  introduced  into  their  computations. 

Finding  themfelvcs,  therefore,  under  a  neceflity  of  having 
fome  certain  rule  of  computation,  they  firft  pitched  upon  _yii«r 
years,  in  which  they  intercalated  only  one  month.  But  this 
producing  an  error  of  fourteen  days  in  the  whole  cycle,  they  in- 
vented the  period  of  eight  years,  m  which  they  intercalated  -three 
months,  in  which  was  an  cxcefs  of  only  one  day  and  fourteen 
hours,  and  therefore  this  cycle  continued  in  ufe  much  longer 
than  either  of  the  preceding. 

But  the  moft  perfeiS  of  thefe  cycles  was  that  which  was 
called  the  Metonic^  from  Meton,  an  Athenian  aftronomer,  who 
invented  it.  It  confined  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  iieven 
months  were  intercalated.  This  brought  the  two  methods  to 
■fo  near  an  agreement,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the  period,  not 
only  do  the  new  and  full  moons  return  on  the  fame  day  of  the 
year,  but  very  nearly  on  the  &me  hour.of  the  day. 

This 
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This  cjpcle  wa»  adopted  fajr  the  chriiliaiis  at  the  totiltcU  of 
Nice,  for  the  purpo&of  iettUng  the  time  for  keeping  finfler*  and 
other  moreable  ie^b.  This  period,  hanrvcTr  failing,  ihort  of 
mnetecn  years  almoft  an  hour  and  a  hatf«  it  has  come  to  pafs, 
that  the  new  and  futl  moons  in  the  heavens  have  anticipated  the 
new  and  foXl  moons  in  the  calendar  of  cWe  book  o(  common  ptsyer 
four  days  and  a  faal£  Thefe  laft  an;  caBed  C^iUrt^ar  n/ip  fooms, 
ta  diflingDiih.  them  from  the  true  new  mooiu  ia  the-hdveriS'- 

Ithas  not  been  witlioac  ^Bcainy  iutd  fasvstyr  tha«th^cpm-* 
putatdoA  hf  years  has  b<cw  acComiiiodaee4  to  thM  ^  A^y  imcd 
a  year  docs  not  confift  of  any  even  number  of  days,  but  of  fhi'eit 
hundred  and  fixOy-^edays  frve  cMintites-  and  f^ttf-iikUfi  km^is. 

It  vitl  appear  froBi  what  bos'  been  obl^-vedy  chat  £$  long  as 
numkind  computed  chiefly  6y  moiM^;^  il  in.v  dt»  c^nMt^  d<Aitt- 
qucnce- to  detepmi&e  wi*h  cwaid^efb  ^e  nOfitibe^  c^  dtff  s  in  th« 
year ;  »idt  thie-  raethotiE  fUdkimtly  anfwetcdi  evety  civil  stntt  relf* 
gtotiG^parpofi!.  Bo«  the  Egyptians,  amd  of W  Aatioiifi  ^SA&idtei 
afirondRT^  were  not  faittsfied  with-  t&e^methdd  c^e^tti^tiiig  by 
Ikmar-moBtbs^  ^tf  days  o^  wHi^h  varied  fy-  ytrf  mack  from  otic^ 
asotbev  in  di^^wAf  ye»s.  Tbey^'tifeienslbre  m«de'1<^  yuar  tho 
itandacd^-  and  difidiirg-  dia*  mtte  <^»j^,  mMfe'ttie  of  mVHfii-  tirAy  As 
a  eommocKens  inftnnediate  dWiiioiij  audi  tti^out  ttgarA  to  t9ie 
,  OMirftf  of  the  moon,.  di{t¥i%uted  ifte  t&ys-  -of  the-  ytaff  iritb-  rtttflftj** 
^lixrtfi,  a9  marly  equal'  a«  tfitfy  conveniently'  cottldt  By  tlVts-' 
flm»K  the  fafflti  ^y  0$  the  m<»»b' wtnild  &lf  art  the  Taitie^pvit^  of 
thc^  ftin^ET  annual  revolution,  ant^  therefore^  wttul'd-  mora  cjt'i&iy 
<R>nerp«nd  to  the  l^fons  off  the  year.  The  Mexic!to94l(videif 
their  year  into  eighteen  part^. 

The  Egyptians,  as  a1&  tfte  Ch^Ide^His'aMd' A%nan9,  ivtkb!Aed> 

^  ftrlb  thre9  hundred-  and  fix^  dicys  to  tfte  year,  bn«  afterwards 

i&tKm  hunted  and  fixty-Ave.     The  cofSffeqaertce  of  thk  was 

<X^  that 
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that  the  beginning  of  their  year  would  go  back  through  all  the 
fcafons,  though  flowly ;  namely,  at  the  rate  of  about  fix  hours 
every  year.  Of  this  form  too  were  the  years,  which  took  their 
date  from  the  reign  of  .Nabonaffar  of  Babylon,  Ycfdigerd  of  Pcr- 
fia,  and  the  Seleucid*  of  Syria. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  tha.t  the  people  who  reckoned 
their  year  from  thefe  epochas,  namely,  the  Egypthns,  Perfians,. 
and  JewS}  as  alfo  the  Arabians,  had  a  di^rent  and  more  fixed 
form  of  the  year  for  aftronomicil  purpofes;  but  as  no  uie  was 
made  of  it  in  civil  hiAory,  the  a.ccount  of  it  is  omitted  in  this 
place. 

The  inconvenience  attending  the  form  of  the  year  above- 
mentioned  was  Ia  a  great  meafure  remedied  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Ctefar,  who  added  one  day  every  fourth  year 
which  (from  the  place  of  its  infertion,  vi2.  after  the  fixth  of  the 
calends  of  March)  was  called  bifft^ttUe,  or  leap  year.  This  form' 
of  the  year  is  ftill  called  the  Julian  year.  But  the  true  length 
of  the  year  being  not  qiuite  fix  hours  mere  than  the  three  hiin* 
dred  and  fixty-five  days,  this  allowance  was  too  much;  ajadi 
pope  Gregory  XIII.  introduced  another  amendment  in  the  year 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-two*  by  ordering  that 
once  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  a  day  fliould  be  taken 
out  of  the  caUndac,  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  from  the  year 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  every  hundrcth  year  (which  according 
to  the  Julian  form  is  always  bifiextile,  or  leap  year)  was  to  be- 
common.  but  every  four  hundreth  year  was  to  continue  bifiextile^ 
as  in  the  Julian  accou^it.  As  Uiis  pope  made  allowance  at  onc& 
for  all  the  alteration  that  his  method  would  have  made  In  the 
courfe  erf  the  year  from  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  »f  w 
^iU  (for  fo  his  regulation  of  the  year  is  called)  differed  from  thcr 
old  ftUe  tea  days  at  the  very  commencement  of  it,,  and  is  now 
2  dievea 
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deveo  days  different  from  it.     The  new  ftile  was  adopted  in 
England  in  one  thousand  feven  hundred  and' fifty-two. 

The  Mahometans  make  their  year  to  conGtl  of  lunar  months 
only,  without  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  the  courfe  of  the  fun  ; 
fo  that  with  them  the  beginning  of  the  year  goes  through  all  the 
feafons  at  Ae  rate  of  about  eleven  days  every  year. 

But  lince  the  exa£t  time  of  twelve  moons,  belides  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  whole  days,  is  about  eight  hours,  and 
forty-eight  minutes,  which  make  eleven  days  in  thirty- fix  years, 
they  are  forced  to  add  eleven  days  in  thirty  years,  which  they  do 
by  means  of  z,  cycle,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  in  which  there 
are  nineteen  years  with  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days  only, 
and  eleven  intercalary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  days,  and 
they  are  thole  in  which  the  number  of  hours  and  minutes  more 
than  the  whole  days  in  the  year  is  found  to  be  mpre  than  half  a^ 
day,  faph  as  two,  five,  feven,  ten,  thirteen,  fixteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-one,  twenty-four,  twenty-fix,  and  twenty-nine,  by  which 
means  they  fill  up  all  the  inequalities  that  can  happen. 

It  has  been  of  fome  confequence  to  chriltians  to  adjuft  the 
days  of  the  week  to  the  days  of  the  month,  and  of  the  year,  in 
order  to  get  a  rule  for  finding  Sunday.  Had  there  been  no  hif- 
fextilc,  it  is  evident  that,  fince  the  year  confifts  of  fifty-two 
weeks,  and  one  day,  all  the  varieties-  wouldhave be?n  comprized 
in  feven  yearSi  But  the  biflextilc  returning  every  fourth  year, 
the  feries  oi  dominical  letters  fuccecding  each  other  is  inter- 
rupted, and  does  not  return  in  order,  but  after  four  times  two. 
yearsj  or  twenty-eight  years,  which  is  therefore  commonly  called 
ihe/o/ar  cycl^,  fervii^  as  a  rule  to  find  Sunday,  and  confequently 
all  the  days  of  the  week  of  every  month  and  year. 

Befides  the  above  mentioned  periods  of  years,   called  cycles, 

there  are  fome  other  combinations,  or  fyftems  of  years,  that  are 
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of  afe  ill  chronology,  as  that  called  the  i$tdiBicn,  which  is  a 
period  of  Afteen  yean,,  at  the  end  of  wiMcb  a  certain  tribnte 
wae  paid  1^  the  provinces  of  the  Rcmian  empire,  and  by  trhich.- 
the  emperors  ordered  public  ads  to  be  dated. 

But  the  moil  rnnarkable  of  all  dK  periods  in  chronology  is- 
that  called  the  yuljan  ftriaJ,  invented  by  Jofepb  Scaliger,  and. 
called  JultMn,  from  tbe  yeart  of  wluch  itconfifts  being  Julian 
years.  His  ot^eA  was  to  reduce  to  a  cotainty  the  difl^rmt 
methods  of  computing  time,  and  fixing  iht  dates  of  events,  by 
difierent  chronologers.  For  this  purpoie  nothing  was  neceCary 
but  a  feries  of  years  feme  term  of  which  was  fixed  (that,  for 
inftance,  by  which  the  prcient  year  l%K>uld  be  denominated)  com> 
prchending  the  whole  extent  of  time.  Since,  if  each  chrono- 
logcr  would  apply  that  common  meafure  to  his  particular 
Ichem.e,^  they  would  all  perfeftly  imderftand  one  another. 

To  accomplifh  this,  he  combined  the  three  periods  of  the  _^h, 
the  moofit  and  the  indtSHoVy  together,  that  is,  multiplying  the 
numbers  twenty-eight,  nineteen,  and  fifteen  into  one  another,, 
which  produces  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty,  after 
which  period,  and  not  before,  all  the  three  cycles  will  return  in 
the  fame  order  every  year,  being  diftinguiOied  by  the  feme  num- 
ber of  each. 

In  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  this  period,  be  took  the 
cycles  as  he  then  found  them  fettled  in  the  Latin  church ;  and 
traciqg  them  backwards  through  dielr  ieveral  combinations,  he 
found  %at  the  year  in  which  th^  would  all  begin  together 
was  the  year  before  the  creation  feven  hundred  and  fourteen,  ac- 
cording to  Uflier,  and  that  the  firft  year  of  the  chriAian  sn'a 
would  be  four  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fourteen  of  this 
period. 

There 
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There  is  «  futher  convenience  to  thh  period*  Viz.  that  if 
any  year  be  divided  by  the  number  compofing  the  cycles,  nz. 
twenty-eight,  nineteen,  or  fifteen,  the  quotient  will  flww  the 
number  of  the  eyelet  that  have  eiipfed.  fince  the  ctmtncDCe- 
meat  of  it,  aod  the  remainder  will  give  the  year  of  the  cycle^ 
correipoodiog  to  the  year  given. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  that  this  boaftcd  period  feeitis  to 
have  been  nnnerafiary  for  the  chief  purpore  Sar  which  it  was 
iflveated,  viz.  to  ierve  as  a  cooitnon  ianguage  for  chronologerc, 
and  that  now  little  ufe  is  nude  of  it,_notwithilandIng  all  writert 
fltll  fpeak  of  it  in  the  lame  magnificent  terms.  The  vulgar 
chriitian  zra  anfwers  the  Ame  purpofe  as  effedlually. 

AIL  that  can  be  nece^ry  for  chronolggcrs  to  fpeak  the  iiitno 
language,  ind  be  perieAly  underftood  by  one  another,  and  by 
all  mankind,  is  to  give  every  year  the  £une  ntme  of  defignation* 
which  is  m6ft  conveniently  done  by  ezprelHng  them  in  b  feriet 
of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progreiBon^. any  one  term  of  which 
Aey  fltaU  agree  to  alffix  to  the  fame  year,  a  year  in  w^ich  any 
well  IcnowBrevent  happened.  Lee  itj  for  .esample.  be  that  in 
whicli  the  peace  of  Paris  was  made,  and  let  it  be  called  one 
thoufand  feven  bmidred  and  fixtyr>thrce.  If,  befides  thlt,  it  bo 
only  agreed  in  what  part  of  the  revolution  of  the  fan,  or  in 
what  month  and  day,  the  year  begins,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  giving  i  name  to  every  other  year  preceding  or  jbllowing  it, 
and  thereby  afeertuntng  the  interval  between  all  trania£kions. 
For  all  the  events  that  look  pkce  the  year  before  that  peaoe 
will  be  refemd  ta  tin  jrear  one  tboniand  &ven.  hundred  and 
fixty-two,  and  all  in  die  year  afccr  it  to  one  tfaoa£t&d  icvea 
hundred  and  fixty-foor.  This  period  having  Jiad  a  com- 
mencement lince  the  date  of  hiftory  is  no  inconvenience  j  for 
whcoever  we  have  gone  back  to  number  me  of  this  period,  the 
1  year 
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year  precediDg  it  may  be  called  one  before  its'  commencement,  the 
year  preceding,  that  twc  before  it,  icz.  and  thus  proceding 
ad  infinitum  both  ways.  -  ^      .    . 

~  That  Chrift  might  not  have  bew  born  in  the  firft  of  that 
fyftem  of  years  to  which  it  ferves  to  give  a  name,  is  no  incon- 
venience whatever  j  lince,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  there 
may  be  among  chronoiogers  about  the  time  when  Chrift  was 
born,  they  all  agree  in  calling  the  prefent  year,  and  confequently 
every  other  yew,  by^  the  fame  name,  and  therefore  they  have 
the  fame  idea  of  the  interval  between  the  prefent  year  and  any 
other  year  in  .the  fyftem.  The  real  time  of  Chrifl's  birth  can 
no  more  afFciSl  the  proper  ufc  of  this  iyAem  than  that  of  any 
other  indiiferent  event;  lince,  ufing  tlie  fame  fyflem  of  dates, 
they  may  fay  Chrift  was  born  in  the  third,  fourth,  i^th,  or 
iixth,  what  I  think  to  be  the  cafe,  in  the  fcventh  year  before 
the  cbriftian  Bra. 

Whenever,  therefore,  chronologers  ceafed  to. date  events 
from  the  cretitioa,  which  was  very  abfurd  (fince  the/,  did  not 
agree  in. fixing  the  interval  1)etween  the  'prefent  y«ar  and  the 
date  of  that  event,  ami  therefore  gave  all  the  years  different 
names)  they  had  no  occaiion  to  have  recourfe  to  any'fuch 
period,  as  the  Juliaii ;  fince  another,  capable  of  anfwering 
the  fame  purpofes,.  was  already  in  common  ufe,  fupplying 
them  with  a  language  which  they  all  equally  underftoid.  ■ 
.  Jura's  or  Epocha's,  are  memorable  events  from  which  time 
is  reckoned,  and  from  which  any-  fubfequent  year  receives:  its 
denomination.  The  Greeks  for  a  long  time>'.(as 'I^obfeiived 
be£bce)  had  no  £xed  zra,  afterwardsthey  .reckoned  by  Ol)^-^ 
piads,  which  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter  once 
in,  four  years,  and  -began  in  Midfummcr,feven  hundred  aiid 
fevcDty-fix  ycars^  before  Chrifti:     Tlie  Athenians 'gave  names 
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to  their  years  from  theii  arefaons.  The  Romans  called  their 
years  fFom  the  mtnes  of  the  coniuls  who  prefided  in  them,  and 
a£terward&  they  dated  events  from-  the  building  of  their  city, 
fuppoling  it  to  have  been  bulU  feven  hundred  and  fifty-three 
years  before  Chrift, 

Soma  kidofies  are  rej^lated  by  the  year  of  Nabonafler,  who 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  feven  hundred  and  forty-feven  before 
Chrift,  of  the  Julian  period  three  thoofand  eight  hundred  and 
fixty-feveft.  It  i»  fuppoied  to  have  commenced  on  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  Febfoary  in  the  afternooBi. 

'  The  Jews  before  Chrift  reckoned  by  the  year  of  the  Seleucidae, 
Kbmednoes  called  the  year  of  the  eontra^s,  which  began  in  the 
year  ttKee^handrcd:  an'dtwelvelieFoKt  &hrift>  of  the  Julian- 
period  fOHr'thoufa^d  fouf  Hundred -Wt  twa,  fomelime  in  the 
fpting.    -•■  ' '■' 

The  .Chriftians,  about  three  hundred*  and  iTxty  years  after 
^e  birth  of  Chrift,  be^n  to  make  ufe  of  that  xra^  which  is 
Bovr  ufed  in  all  chriftiab  countriea.'  •■-':'  .  - 
' 'The  Mahometans  reckon  tbei^'  yeai!s 'from  the  flight  of 
Mahommed  from  Mecca.  This  >ra  ia  called  the  Hegyra.  It 
began  in  the  year  fix  hundred  anil  twenty-two  after  Chrift,  of 
the  Julian  period  five  thoufand  three  hondred  and  thirty-fi^ve; 
on  the  Ifixteenth  of  Juty. 

The  oM  Spanish  sra  is  dated  from  tHe  year  thirty-eight 
before  Chrit^,  about  the  time  when  they  were  fubdued  by  the 
Romans.  It  was  ufed  till  the  year  one  ^ottfand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  under  John  I.  of  Caftile.  ■  -  '  - 

The  Egyptians  long  recfciDned  from  the  battle  of  A<9ium, 
which  happened  in  -the  year  thirty-one  before  Chrift,  of  thc- 
Julian  period  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-three,  oa 
the  third  of  Septcmbei. 

^  jPcfoae 
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Befofft  die  Chxittlaa  ara  wac  afadv  the  dunfttam-  fiu  fone 
time,  made  ulc:  of  the  -DtodefiaiL  xca,.  which  too^  iia  ccfe  firom 
the-  p«i!i)KUHCk»ft  hy  Diookfian,.  id  dw  ydxc  two-  hundrad  aai 
.  wghty^fciir  »fiei  Cbrift. 

The  xra  of  Yerdigerd  is  dated  from  the  Uft  Itis^  of  P«f£ji 
who  was  Q<w)Uqr(fd  hy  thftSafujctet,'  m  -the  year  Uii  kundred 
and  t)iirty-t«i9^  aftet  Cbri&,  of  the  Jitlun  period  fiic:  thouftad 
thceo  huodreid  aad  forty-fi^  on  the  fiatesnlh  of  Jtint. 

Wid>  ng^  (9'  <U  th«&  method  of  d«eatiiiu<i>ig  tioNk 
care  mull  be  taken  that  the  ymc  be  utekomi  acco<£*g  to  the 
i^th^  of  qvqipiktatioft  foljowod  by:  the  people  wh4  «fet  it, 
'  TbiHi  IB  Tigckoni^  from  the  Htgfta,  a  psifin.  vroiiU  Iw  led 
i«ta  a  oullalM  WJX)  SiqhU  <ii*fac  th»&.  yietttt  tdrrefptod  ta 
Jwliao  y«w»r .  H?  w«ft  d^«ft  efcwtt  dhju,  fero .  ««ery  year 
which  has  clapfed  iince  the  commencement  of  it.  Thwi 
though  the  iifi:  ynwof  thin  >e»  cbritipemiai.  m  tht  year  fix 
buodcedi  and.  tyvtstty-Vi'o,  after Cbri^  aad  begin  QO  4k  ioHCBtlt 
of  July;  the  year  three  bunded-,  and  t^«4t^lix, of  the  iifigjit^ 
eorrej^gnded  to  the  JMt  i^aii ;  hundred  andi  tbutykfevca  of 
Cbrift,  and  begait  Nowraber  eight.  Aai  tbit  lear  <^  the 
IJlegyia  fix  hundred  aDd.A&y.;fiiiie  coiuffienced  on^.thsniaetiseatii 
of  .^aAuary,  one  tbo^iwd  two  htutdred  and.  Sfqt-Je>eo. 

This  compendium  of  chronology  is  fufiicient  for  tbe  punyofa 
of  reading  hinofy,  but.is-bynomeans  a  coia^kte  accqufit  of 
tbfl  metbodi  of  computiog  time  io  every  particular,  oountijg 
vJ^h<  ba^been  mentipned*  To-  hare  done  this,  would  hava 
carried  me  beyond  my;  prefimt  purpofe,  aaxd  too  far  into.  tb& 
cuApniof  panicalac  couMcies.^  Fm  a  itdlct  account!  I  refer 
;ou  tcStiaudriu;,  andotber  chftoaob^nii.  j. 
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Of  the  Methods  of  ejiimating  the  Riches  and  Power  of  ancient 
and  remote  Nalioai.  Sources  of  Mi^ake  on  this  SubJeSi.  Change 
in  t&e.  Standard  of  Coin.  Upon  what  the  Price  of  Commodities 
depends.  Of  the  Changes  which  the  Grecian  Coins  underwent. 
Of  the  Proportion  belioeen  Silver^  Gold,  and  Copper,  in  ancient 
Times.     Of  the  Changes  in    the  Ri/nan   Coins.     Of  the  Pro- 

.  portion  of  Money  to  Commodities  in  dijj'e'rent  Periods  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  Hijiory,  Of  the  Intcreji  of  Money  in 
Greece  and  at  Rome. 

AN  article  of  information  the  moft  ■  immediately  neceflary 
to  a  reader  of  hiftery,  is  how  to  make  a  jlift  eftiftiate  of 
the  riches  and  powel-  of  ancient  and  remote  nations,  and  to 
compare  them  with  thofe  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  by 
meins  of  the  expreffions  which  hiftorians  have  ufed  to 
denote  the  riches  and  power  of  ftates,  and  particularly  by  the 
fums  of  money  which  are  occafionally  mentioned  in  their 
writings.  The  true  ftate  of  the  riches  of  nations*  in 'the 
Several  periods  of  their  hiftory,  will  be  pointed  out  as  an 
objed  of  the  firft  importance  to  aa  hiftorian.  On  this  account 
it  is  of  confequence  that  every  reader  of  hiftory  fcave  it  in  his 
power  to  fofm  a  juft  idea  of  them  from  the  data  he  finds  in 
litftorians>  and  that  he  be  guarded  ag«nft  the  miftakes  which^ 
without  fome  previom  inftruAion^  be  would  unavoidably  &M 
into  with  rcfpeft  to  them.  ;  ^  - ' 

R  ■  I  £bal! 
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I  fliall  therefore  endeavour  to  explain  the  fources  of  un- 
certainty, and  ambiguity,  that  every  circumftance  in  our 
fituation  can  occafion  to  us,  in  interpreting  the  fums  of  money 
which  are  meotioned  in  the  hiftories  of  the  moft  confiderable 
nations,  and  I  ihall  then  give  fuch  a  colleflion  oifa^s,  collefted 
from  hiftory,  as  fliall  fliew  us  the  true  ftate  of  every  thing 
conneiScd  with  money  in  the  moft  remarkable  .fucceffivc  periods 
of  time  in  thofe  countries.  By  this  means  it  wil^fae  eaffto 
make  every  neceflary  allowwce  for  the  difference,  of- circohi- 
ftances  between  us  and  them,  and  thus  exhibit  whatever  iaccotints 
we. meet  with  of  the  riches, and  power  of  ancient  times  and 
nations,  in  a  fair  contraft  with  the  riches  and  power  of  our  own 
age  and  nation,.  an4  fo  to  form  the  cleareft  idea  we  can  get 
of  them. 

In  order  to  this,  it  muft  be  confidered,  thlit  mdnty.  is  only  a 
commodious  reprefcntative  of  the  commodilics  which  may  be 
purtbafed  with  i^  ),and  wefliall.have  the  eari(5{l  view  of  this  fub- 
je*a.(f*T^!mpEecv^E,  confider^^V^ras  t^only  ftandar^  of  taoRcy, 
and' gold;  and  ^roppcFj  as  iu!?flit,uteS' fof  tijver;  ©r  as  com- 
modities ^which  are  reprefented,  ^and  Viay-be  purchafed,  by 
iijver,.  NavVj  jhere  aretwo  things  which  may  inakcpn  alteration 
in"  the:  reproLentative  -power,. p^  tppacy.  -  ^h?  one  is-a'-oHaage 
of.  .fJie,jifieR  Mncxed.  to,  Bny--,coi9raon  iiamc  4if ■  a  piece.  Or  a :  ftins 
0^  n^pney,  .and.  tii^  ptKet.  \s.  air^^Ueratioo  of  the  proportion 
between  the  .qaantlty  of -money  in  a  ftate,  and  the  com- 
modiueS:  rtfpre^ented   by  it.,     I  fliall  cxplaiR. each   pf  thefe 

Kifffip^iticulfffe.    ■  H'  :  ■    j: .'..  ■     ■-    -.:   ..  ■  •    : 

,jilf-,ax:hiinge  IJe  oade-.ia--  the-f^apilar^.'of' acpin,  wh(.oii.con- 
t|n.aj3&,.tqgp  by  the  fame'Danif,  ic-i6plfm:t^a^4be  femen^^icno 
^o;>gerx:xpxeftes-'the'i»iieJi;jea,  anid  therefore,  if  we- be  not  a^fare 
of  this  change,  we  fliall  be  mifled  ^by'lhe-exjir^fljafh^.  ■  fFor 
\\-  -ji  \  inllance, 
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inftance,  if  the  quantity  of  fiUc'r  which  we  call  a  found  be  at 
this  time  bat.  half  the  quantity  wjjich  was  formerly  called  by 
that  name,  it  is  plain  ibat,  if  we  would  form  a  juft  idea  of  the 
vabiejof'-A  pdttnd  io  times  previcrtis  to  thc«llcration  we  muft 
fijppofe  il  to  betwo  of  our  prclcint  pounds,  inftcad  of  one; 
for  fo  in  fadl  it  i«.  i    ! 

The  tabks  of  ourcoin  only  (how  the  proportion  which  funis 
denoted  by  particular  nan^,  a$  ^jound's,  fliillings,  pence, 
&c.  bear  lo-  one  ! another;  in'd  tUough  thtfe  fum«  nwy  have 
always  kept  the  fame  propomionj  the  abfolute  Value  of  them 
ail  may  have  changed.  And  /(;i/fj,  which  Ihew  the  value  of 
ancient  or  foreign  money,  are- always  calculated  according  to 
fio  the  laft  ftandard  of  bath,- which  is  generally  the  Ibweft. 
The  prefent  tables,  therefore,  are  not  fufficient  to  inform  a 
reader  of  hiftory.of  the  true  value  of  fums  of  money  expended, 
or  acquired,  in  early  times.  He  muft  alfo  have  an  hiftorical 
account  of  thofc  changes  in  the  value  of  coin,  which  alter  the 
quantity  erf  metal  contbinod  in  it,  «t!ier  by  diminifhing  the 
fize  of  ihccarreht  pieocs,  or  Icffening-the^ncnefs  of  the  tnctal 
by  a  greater  prbporrion  of  aHoy. 

As  the  generality  of  hiftorians  take  tw  notice  of  changes  in 
the.  value  of  money,  but  content  themfclves  with  mentioning 
foiQS  by  their  common  names,) I  ftaU' endeavouf  (as  far  as  the 
materai^ls  1  have  beenabk'to  colled  Will  tnable  mb)  to  fuppljr 
this  defei^  with  refped  to  tbofe  falftories  which  are  moft 
intercfting  to  us. 

As, it  is  a  maxim  in  trade,  that  every  thing  will  find  its- value 
(and  indeed  the  value  which  the  exchange  of  anjr  things  ih 
buying  and  feUuag,  has  is  its  real  value,  that  is,  fts  true  relative 
value  with  refped  toother  things)  the  accounts  of  fums- ex- 
changed for  commodities  inbiilory  are  the  only  data-v/c  have 
R  2  given 
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given  us,  to  determine  thils  relfttlve  value  of  mdneyjlaod  if  we 
have  enow  of  thefe  accounts,  they  will  be  abundantly  Aifficieiit 
for  the  purpofe.  .  .  . 

To  judge  of  the  proportion  betweea  the  .quantity  of  circa* 
lating  cafli  in  diiferent  nations,  of  difiereot -periods  of  the 
fame  nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  mud  not  be  guided  by  the 
price  of  any  tingle  article,  particularly  an  article  of  luxury; 
becauTe  the  prices  of  thefe  things  depend  upon  fancy  and 
caprice,  whJch  are  continually  changing.  The  beHi  guide  upon 
the  whole  ieems  to  be  the  price  of  mere  /aiewr  eilimated  by 
the  wages  given  to  perfons  of  the  loweft  occupations.  For 
thefe  have  been  obferved,  in  ^U  ages  and  nations,,  to  be  little 
more  than  a  bare  fubfifl^nper  .and  the  armies  of  their  expence 
uiuft  be  xhznecefitries  of  life.    :  ' 

Beildes,  it  t$  felf->evident,  that  the  man  vvho  can  command 
the  moil  of  the  labour  of  his  fellow  creatures  is  the  richelt, 
and  the  moft  powerful.  For  this,  in  faft,  is  aU  that  wealth- 
and  power  can  procucc  a  man..  .If  it  be  faid  that  what  is 
nece^ary  in  fome  counttles  is  fupfcrfloous  in  others,*  as  cloath» 
in  hot  climates,  bread  or  fieih.  meat  in  cduntries  where  caclt 
of  thofe  articles  may  not  be  nfed,  and  the  like,  it  is  fttU 
obvious,  that  the  lefs  money- will  purchafe  necfffivieSf  what- 
ever.^hey  bev  t^ie  .(noro  Milvi^  It, is  of^  and  the  more  a  perfon 
may  fpaie'put  of  :ihi;i^ntie;ifum  for  the  convenieocies  and 
fuperfluitjes  of. life,  .by  purcbafing  the  labour  of  his  fellow 
creatures. 

.  We  ^t  pxitx  biowttfer*,  to  judge  of  .a  man's  we^th  by  the 
number  of -Kffctns  :he  can  maintain,  anlefs  thofe  perfons  con- 
tribute nothii^  by  their  hbonr  towatds  their  owh  rtiatntenance. 
He  muft,  by  commanding  (be  labour  of  otiers  (for  it  cannot 
be  done  in  any  other  way)  maintain  them.  But  if  they  be  a 
^  4  continual 
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eontinual  expence  to  bim,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  building, 
or  other  great  works,  in  the  army,  or  kept  upon  charity,  it 
&eins  to  be  a  very  fair  medium  o€  computation^  If  therefore^ 
for  inftance,  we.  read  that  one  periba  was  impoverifhed  by 
employing  one  thoaiand  labouring  men  upon  any  piece  of  work, 
and  that  another  was  able  to.keep  two  thoufand  at  work,  we 
need  not  trouble  ourfelves  to  confider  the  Situation  of  their 
different  countries,  and  times,,  the  prices  of  proviiion,  man- 
ner of  living,  &c.  bat  may  very  fairly  conclude,  that  the  one 
was  twice  as  rich  and  powerful  as  the  other. 

Under  the  fecond  head,  therefore,  I  (ball  endeavour  to  find 
the  proportion  between  mon^  and  the  neceflaries  of  life  in  th& 
different  periods  of  thofc  faiflories  with  which  a  gentleman  and' 
icholar  would  choofe  to  be  beft  acq^iainted.  And  at  the  fame- 
time  that  1  endeavour,  in  this  manner,  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion which  the  quantity  of  current,  money  has  .borne  to 
vendible  commodities,  I  fhall,  likewife,  take  notice  of  the 
price  of  money  with  regard  to  itfcif,  that  is,  the  intereft  it  has- 
borne.  It  is  true  that  the  iutereft  of  money  has  been  very 
juftly  called  the  barometer  of  ffatcs  with  rcfpeit  to  other  things 
tban  thofe  I  am  now  confideringji.  and  which  may  be  the  fubjcdl. 
of  a,  future  k^ure ;,  but  in  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amifs- 
to  take  notice  of  it,,  at  prefenty  as  a.comraodity  and  on  many 
OGcalions  one  of  the  mofl  neceffary.  For  fihce  money  may  be 
of  ufe  like  any  .other  commodity  which  a  perfon  may  make 
advantnge  of,.  be.i»  the  richeft  rnati  (est.  par.)  whofc  ftatcd: 
revenues  can  purchafc  the  moftcxtcnfive  ufe  of  it.. 
■  Having  explained  the  natu«  of  this  fu-bjeft,'  I  ftidll  enter 
ttpoa  it„  by  giving  the  beft  account  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collet  (taken  almoft  wholly  from  Arbuthnot)  of  the  Aicccflive 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  nominal  fums 
of  money  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  proportion 
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which  they  bore  to  commodities,  and  then  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of 'ihe  like  changes  and  proportions  in  EngUfli 
and  French  money,  and  to  each  I  fliall  fahjoin  an  account  of. 
the  changes  in  the  rate  of  intcreft ;  not  that  I  fljall  perhaps, 
keep  all  thefe  articles  perfe£Hy  diftin£>,  fince  very  Uttlc  incon- 
venience, and  perhaps  fome  advantage,  may  arifc  from  oc- 
cafionaUy  mixing  them. 

The  Greek  coins  underwent  very  little  change  compared 
with  that  of  the  Roman  money,  or  of  the  money  of  modcra 
European  ftates,  and  therefore  is  the  lefs  worthy  of  our  notice 
All  the  allowance  we  are  to  make  for  <the  changes  of  value  in 
the  Drachma  (a  coin  cqu^  to  the  iloman  DenanuSj  and  worth 
about  eight-pence  xif  our  prefent  money)  and  to  which  the 
changes  of  value  in  the  reft  -of  their  money  -correfponded  is, 
that  from  Solon  to  the  time  of  .Alexander  vre  muft  reckon 
lixty-feven  grains  for  the  weight  of  it,  from  thence  to  the 
fubjcdtion  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  Gxty-five,  and  under  the 
Romans  fixty-two  and  an  half,  «  change  which  is  very  in- 
confiderable. 

The  oonilant  and  ilated  rate  of  the  value  of  gold  to  lilver 
among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  times,  was  ten  to  one,  with  very  little  variation,  and 
the  rate  of  filver  to  Cyprian  brafs  one  hundred  to  one ;  and  the 
general  fuppofition  is,  that  there  was  one  iifticth  part  of  alloy 
in  the  gold  coins  of  the  ancients.  At  prefent  gold  is  to  filver 
as  about  fifteen  to  one,  and  filver  to  copper  as  feventy-thrcc 
40  one. 

Numa,  or  Servius  TulUus,  firil  itamped  brafs  money  among 
the  Romans,  filver  was  not  fliamped  by  them  till  the  year  of 
the  city  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  time  of  their  war 
with  Fycrbus,  and  ^old  not  till  fixty-two  years  after. 

The 
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The  As,  from  being  a  pound  weight  averdupois,  fell  to  two 
ounces  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  in  the  fecond  Punic  war  to 
one  ounce,  and  prefently  after  it  was  fixed  by  the  Papyrian  law 
to  half  an  ounce.  Thefe  alterations  were  occafioned  by  the 
neccffitiesof  the  commonwealth;  butas  Arbuthnot  obfervcs,  the 
plenty  of  gold  and  filver  would  have  done  the  fame  thing,  and 
have  brought  down  fuch  an  enormous  brafs  coinj  or  rather  filver 
coins  of  an  equal  value,  and  of  le6  weight  would  have  been 
introduced. 

It  may  eafily  be  iniagined  how  fcarce  filver  was  at  Rome 
when,  in  aU  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  hiftory,  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  pound*  of  brafs  were  equivalent  to  one  of  filver. 
Some  fay  the  proportion  between  thefe  two  metals  before  the 
firft  Punic  war  was  nine  hundred  and  fixty  to  one.  The 
diiferent  proportion  which  wasjuft  now  obfervcd  to  have  taken 
place  in  Greece,  during  the  fame  period,  (hows  how  little 
communication  there  was  between  Greece  and  Rome  in  thofe 
times.  Indeed  the  commonwealth  gradually  reduced  this 
proportion,  probably  in  confequence  of  a  freer  ititcrcourfc 
with  other  nations,  which  would  neceflarily  be  attended  with; 
the  introduiflion  of  filver  where  it  was  fa  fcarce. 

The  r-dulteration  of  the.Roman  coin  in  ibmc  periods  of  their 
hiftory  exceeds  any  thing  we  read  of  with  refpedt  to  other 
countries.  The  money  of  Caracalla  bad  more  than  one  half 
:tlloy,  thar  of  Alexander  Severus  two  thirds,  and  under  Gallienus 
it  was  nothing  more  than  gilt  copper. 

To  enable  us  .to  judge  of-"the  prdportion  of  money  ta  cmn- 
modities,  1  have  felefted  fome  of  the  accounts  that  1  have  flact: 
with  concerning  the  moft  neeefl*ary  articles  of -confiiinpuon/ iii> 
the"  feveral  countries  and  age&  which  I  have  pcopgfedto  corifidcr. 

Corn 
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Corn  was  commonly  reckoned  in  Greece  at  a  drachma  the 
medimnus,  which,  reduced  to  our  computation,  isfourihillingc 
-and  fix-pence  per  quarter.  In  Deraofthencs's  time  it  was  much 
higher ;  being  five  drachmas  the  -medioHius,  which  is  about 
one  pound  two  {hiHIngsandicven-pcnce  per  quarter,  In  timee 
of  plenty  in  Greece  the  price  of  aiheep  was  -eight-pence,  of  a 
iiog  two  fliillings,  an  ox  three  pounds  three  fl)illinj;s;  and  a 
ibldicr  fervcd  for  a  drachma  iAzy,  which  is  about  eight-pence. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  perhaps  allow  that  the  proportion  of 
money  lo  commodities  In  the  rooft  Aourifbingtime  of  Greece, 
■or  the  time  in  which  the  claffical  hiftorian*  wrote,  was  abovrt 
one-third  lefs  than  it  is  at  prefent  with  us ;  which  was  about 
the  fame  that  it  was  in  Europe  before  the  diicovery  of  America, 

As  the  common  people  of  Home  lived  very  much  upon  bread 
corn,  the  price  of  that  article  wiU  be  a  better  guide  to  us  than 
any  other  fingle  circumftance  in  judging  of  the  proportion 
between  money  and  the  neceflAries  of  life  among  them.  The 
ancient  price  of  corn  in  Rook,  and  to  which  it  was  reduced  at 
the  burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  was  three  nummi  the  modius, 
that  is  three-pence  three-farthings  the  pedc.  According  to 
Pliny,  the  coarfeft  bread  was  made  of  corn  worth  forty  afcs, 
•equal  to  two  shillings  and  dx-pencf  three- farthings  a  peck; 
of  whcaten  bread  forty-eight  aTes,  equal  to  three  Ihillings  and 
three-farthingc  ^  and  the  iineft  c^  all  eighty  afes,  or  five  fliilUngs 
and  one-penny  farthing  ;  fo  that  about  the  time  of  Pliny,  corn 
vas  confiderably  dearer  in  Rome  than  it  is  commonly  at  London. 

The  article  which  ftands  next  to  bread  corn  among  ike 
neceflaries  of  life  is  chatbing.  Common  wearing  cloaths,  made 
of  wool,  fuch  as  were  always  worn  at  Rome,  we  ihould  not 
^hink  vecy  dear.    For  Cato  the  ddcr  nerer  wore  a  fuit  worth 
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ttbo^  «ne  hundred  ^rachmB,  equal  td  thpe&powids  four  ilullingt 
wid  (svcn  ^lence ;  wid  tvc  muft  canfidter<  that  the  Roman  cloadts 
were  not  made  clofc,  but  large,  and  loafe,  and  therefore  \foiild 
laft  l-oBger  than  oar  clofe  garments.  This  'article  is  iikewifc 
to  be  underilood  oi  [^ain  ondyed  c4oth,  which  was  wfnte  ^  for 
tkteKft:«ct'o(  ^fymgf  pofticularly  pwple,  wbkb  the  Roman* 
fend  the  an«4eitts  in, general,  moil  -of  aM  afie^bed^  was  prodigioii». 
i*e4agiutn*  one  specie*  of  that  4ps,  was  wortii  fifty  nummi, 
^ual  lQ«ight  ibiUings  and  eleven- pence,  per  pound.  The  fauc- 
ctnvm,  another  fpecies  cf  4t,  «as  double  chat  value  j  the  violet 
purple  was  three  pounds  ten.  flsilUngs  and  ekvea  pence  pet 
pound,  and  the  Tyrian  double  dye  could  fcaccely  be  bought  for 
iSMTty-^B  ^unds  nine  ihillings-  and  otie  penny  ^MChing  per 
pound.  There  irnaft  alfo  have  been  a  great  di^rence  la  the 
fineness toftfceir  wool,  and  confequenely  inr  die  piiceiof  it.  F-or 
k  Romffn  poatid  of  Padua  wool,,  the  (md\  of  all  (though  indeed 
when  it  was  rather  dear)  fold  far  one  hundred  nummi,  at  which 
Rtte  -die' 'Boglifii  pound  troy  comes  to  feventeen  &illii^s  and 
eight-pence  x^kc  farthings. 

Wine  feems  always  ta  have  been  cheap  at  Rchim.  For,  ac*- 
•erdingto  CeUui»eHa»  thc'comraon  ibit  was  worth  «ght  pounds 
per  ton. 

In  tli«  early  tisies  of  Rome,  the  pnoe  of  a  good  calf  wat 
tfwntyjfive  uies,  eqjtnl  to  one  [billing  and  ieven-penoe  tbroe- 
ughthft.  T-he  fM-lce  of  a  Cheep  a  denarius,  oreigln-penoe,  and^ 
the  price  of  an  ox  ten  times  as  much.  Thefo  articles  ArJuvthnot 
^otes  from  Pliny r-  wJio,,  no  doubt,  si^es  aUowimoe  for-  the 
iJteration  in  tfae  coin.  Othecwiier  they  muft  iiavc  been  nuich 
dearer  tdian  we  can  leafonably  fuppofe  in  the  early  times  of  the 
commonwealth.  According  to  Varro,  iboep,  in  his  time,  were 
commonly  wociIl  tw<D^-five  (hillings  each,  abullock  twelve 
S-  pounds 
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:pounds'ten  ihilUngs,  and  ac&lf  three  pounds  two  fhilllng«  and 
fix-pence.  This  makes  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  nearly  the 
iamcasin  London. 

An  £ngli0i  acre  of  middling  land,  for'a  vineyard,  was  worth 
according  to  CoUumella,  fourteen  pounds  fifteen  {hillings  and 
three-pence,  and  the  Jugerum  was  to  the  Englifii  acre  as  tea 
Co  fix  teen.  According  to  the  fame  author,  the  common  mean 
fent  of  an  acre  of  pafture  ground  was  one  pound  eight  ihiU 
lings  and  ten-pence.  Lands  were'  commonly  reckoned  at 
twenty-five  years  purchafe.  For  the  lands  of  the  government 
were  fo  let,  paying  according  to  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per 
cent. 

The  price  of  land  was  confiderahly  tncreafed  hy  the  great  trea- 
furcs  brought  to  Rome  in  AuguAus's  reign.  An  acre  of  the 
befl  ground  in  the  city  of  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  may  b^ 
reckoned  to  have  brought  in  a  ground  rent  of  five  pounds  per 
annum. 

TJie  price  of  an  ordinary  flavc,  in  Cato  major's  time,  was 
three  hundred  and  fevcnty-fcvcniy  drachms,  equal  to  forty- 
eight  pounds  eight  fbilUhgs  and  nine-pence. 

Before  Domitian,  the  Roman  foldiers  ierved  for  under  five- 
pence,  and  afterwards  for  about  fix-pence  a  day  j  fothat-ifwe 
take  the  price  of  day  labouf  from  the  pay  of  a'foldicf  (:wiiicK  in 
moft  countries,  and  particularly  ancient  nations,  it  hajcdly  ever 
exceeds)  it  will  not  make  it  much  higher  in  Rome  than  in  our 
<»wn  'Country. 

From  the  pnces^.cff  all  thefe  articles  taken  together,  we 
ihould  conclude  that  the- proportion  which  money  bore  ;to 
commodities  io  the  moft  flouri/hing  times  of  the  common-* 
wealth,  and  under  .the  firfl,  emperors,  was  rather  higher  than  it 
Jbears  at  prefent  ,with   us.     Bat  thi£  could  only  be  the  cafe  at 
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Rome,  and  'the  nejghbourfiood'  of  it.'  All  the  hcceflarics  of 
life  were  confiderably  cheaper-in  Greece:.  Polybius,,wbo  lived 
ifl  the  time  of  the  ithird  Punic  war^lf^  that  provifioos  were  f» 
cheap  in  Italy  in  his'  time,  tlxit,  in  fomc  pUcei,  the  i^ated  club 
in  the  inns  was  a  femis  a  head^  which  is  but  little  more  <haa 
a  farthing.  And  under  the  later  emperors  the-prices  of  all  ne- 
eeiTaries  were  certainly  nearly  the .  iame  that  they  were  in  this 
part  of  Europe:  before  the.  difcoyery  of  Aiperica. 

All  the  articles  mentioned  above  relate  tcj  what  may  ho  called 
the  necejfaries  of  life.  -  How  Extravagant  the  Romans  were  in  en- 
tertainments.and  the  elegapciesof 'life;  we  may  form  fome  idea  of 
from  the  following  circumftance..  that  Rofcius  the  adlor  (whofe 
profeiHdn  wasilefs  ref^pefEable  at  Koine  than  it  is  even  with  us) 
could -gain'  five  hundred!  foftertia.  eqpal  to  four  thOufand  and 
thirty  fix-pounds.  nine^fliiHirigs  and  two-pence  per  annum  j,;aiul 
per  day  when. he  a£ted  one  thoijfand  nummi,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  pounds  five  Ihillings  and  ten-pence.  Various  . curious,  in- 
fiances  of  Roman  luxury  may  be  fccn  in  Arbuthnot. 

The  moft  moderate  intereft  at  Athens  was  twelve  per  cent. 
paid  monthly,  and  according  to  Ariftophanes  it  was  fome- 
what  more.  The  rent  of  other  things,  likewife,  was  very  high 
in  proportion  to  their  value-  Antidorus,  fays  Demofthcnes,, 
paid  three  talents  and  an  half  for  a  houfc,  which  he  let  for  a 
talent  a  year.  If  this  were  true»  admitting  it  to  have  been  an 
extraordinary  cafe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  hire  of  money  bore 
fo  extraordinary  a  price  in  proportion  to  its  value.  Such  cir-^ 
cumftances  as  thefe  are  a  demon^ration  of  the  precarious  Hate  o£ 
■property;  For  both  wiUi  regard  to  money,  and  every  thing  elfe,. 
the  more  fecure  it  is  fuppofed  to  be,  the  lefs  annual  intercA  is 
required  in  propottion  to  its  value*. 

S  X.  In 
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la  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  too,  ia- 
tereft  was,  at  a  medium,  twelve  per  cent.  la  the  flouriOiiog 
times  of  the  commonwealth  it  was  at  fix,  and  though  it  was 
Suddenly  reduced  to  four  upon  the  conqueft  of  Egypt,  it  pnt« 
iently  rofe  to  its  old  ftandard ;  and  in  PHuy's  time  fix  per  cent. 
was  the  public  cuftomary  intereft  of  mon^  i  Juftinian  reduced 
it  to  four  per  cent,  and  money  lent  to  mafters  of  ffaips  to  one  per 
cent,  per  months  This  Jcind  -of  intcreft  had  before  :  been  two 
per  cent,  per  month. " 

But  there  was  a  peculifu-ity  in  the  Roman  mediod  of  pottiag 
Out  money  to  intereft,  which  muft  be  explained,  as  we  hav« 
nothing  like  it  with  us.  With  them  it  was  cuftomaiy  after 
One  hundred  and  one  months  td  add  fix  per  cent,  to  the  pria* 
«ipal,  befides  the  £mple  intereft  which  was  due  upon  the  fum. 
This  they  called  andtvdfmost  ia  that  their  ufual  rate  for  long 
intereft  was  neither  Ample  nor  cocnpouad^  but  Xomething  be* 
tween  both. 
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.     LECTURE       XVI. 

'Of  thi  Bnglijb  Cpifis,  Saxon  «nd  Norman  Cains  cm^aretff 
fFben  Gold  and  Copper  began  fa  be  coined  by  our  Ktngt*  -d 
Tabu  qf  aU  tbt  Changes  in  the  Value  of  RngUJb  Coini. 
7kc  Proportion  between  Gold  and  Silver^  and  between  Coin 
and  Commditiet  in  different  Periods  of  our  Bijiory,  A 
Table  &f  all  the  Changes  of  the  French  Coins  from  the  Timf  of 
Cbarlemaigne.  A  general  Idea  of  the  Proportion  it  baSf  at 
different  Timet,  borne  to  Comnfodiiies  in  France,  Of  tbe 
different  ftates  tf  Iniereji  in  Europe  in  different  Periods,  Tbe 
Number  ^md  Ric&es  q/"  a  People  to  be  tonfidered  in  computing 
tbe  proportional  ^flntities  of  tbe  Money  they  raife. 

TH  'Ft  i^ngliih  qiODieyf  itl}ough  the  Tape  naoies  do  by  119 
m^^ns  corr^fpoad  tQ  the  fame  quantify'of  precious  meta[ 
as  fprmerly,  ^^S  ^^^  changed  fp  much  as  the  money  of  moft' 
other  countries.  In  this  part  of  my  fubje£t  I  am  fo  happy  as 
tp  b(  able  to  g;ve  9  much  ipore  complete  deduifiion  of  the 
icb^£^  both  in  th(;  value  of  m«ney,  and  the  proportion  it  has 
horn^  to  com njotii ties,  tjlwp  in  thp  preceding.  A  view  of  aU 
ilifijcbftOges  which  tbe^landtr^  ©f  our  money  has  ever  under- 
gpqe,  I  ib^U  pff  feat  to  you  ^  Qnce,  in  a  table  extrai^ed  from 
the  s^ccftwit  iat^y  p,\ib]jflic¥l  gf  FngUJh  coins  by  ihe  fociety  of 
fUUiquarif^.  3Mt  f^reviovs  tp  tl;ii$  it  will  be  proper  to  inform 
you>  that,  in  the  Saxon  times,  a  HiiUiiig  (at  one  time  at  UaA) 
was    reckoned    to    contain    five-pence,    or    pennyweights,    and 
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one  pound  contained  forty-eight  fliillings,  which  is  the  fame 
number  of  pence  that  a  pound  contains  now. 

However,  the  proportion  between  the  JbUling  and  either  the 
penny  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  pound  on  the  other,  feems  not  to 
have  been  fo  conftant  and  uniform  as  that  between  the  penny 
and  the  pound.  Daring  the  firft  race  of  the  kings  of  France, 
the  French T^tf,  or  Jhiliing,  appears,  upon  different  occalions,  to 
have  contained  five,  twelve,  twenty,  and  forty  pennies.  From 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  among  the  French,  and  from  that  of 
William  the  Conqueror  among  the  Eriglifh,  the  proportion  be- 
tween xht  pound,  the  fiiUtng^  and  the  penny,  feems  to  have  been 
uniformily  the  fame  as  at  prefent*. 

Though  a  different  di^lribution  of  the  fubdivifions  of  a  pound 
was  introduced  with  the  Normans,  yet  William  the  Conqueror 
brought  no  new  weight  into  his  mint;  but  the  fame  weight 
ufed  there  fomq  ages  after,  and  called  the  pound  of  tie  tower  of 
London,  was  the  old  pound  of  the  Saxon  monters  before  the 
conqueft.  This  pound  was  lighter  than  the  pound  troy  by 
three  ounces.  It  was  divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty- 
pence,  and  confequently  the  intrinfic  value  of  that  fum  in  weight 
was  the  fame  as  the  value  of  fifty-eight  fliillings  and  three  half- 
pence  of  our  prefent  coined  money. 

It  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  premife,  that  Edward  III. 
was  the  firft  of  our  kings  who  coined  any  gold ;  and  that  no 
copper  was  coined  by  authority  before  James  I.  Thefc  pieces 
were  not  C3i\\edfari&mgs,  h\xx.  farthing  tokens,  and  all  people  were 
at  liberty  to  take  or  refufe  them.  Before  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  gold  was  exchanged,  like  any  other  commodity,  by  its 
weight  i  and  before  the  time  of  James  I.  copper  was  ftamped 
by  any  perfon  who  chofc  to  do  it. 

•  Smith's  Wealth  of  Natioift,  vol.  i.  p.  '40, 
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The  following  table  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  ftandard  of  our 
filver  money  as  to  goodnefs,  together  with  the  true  weight  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  pence,  fixty  groats,  or  twenty  fliilUngf; 
making  the  pound  fterling  in  tale,  and  the  prefent  intrinfic  value 
of  fo  much  iilver  as  was  refpeftively  contained  in  the  fame  pound 
ftcrling  at  the  feveral  times  there  noted  in  the  firft  column. 
To  this  is  alfo  added,  in  the  \&{i,  the  fame  intrinfic  value  of  the 
nominal  pound  llerling,  exprefled  in  decimals  of  our  prefent 
fterling  pound?  whereby  the  proportion  of  the  intrinfic  value  of 
any  fum  of  money  mentioned  in  books,  to  the  intrinfic  value 
of  fb  much  money  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  fame  appella- 
tion, may  immediately  be  known,  and  the  prices  of  provifions, 
labour,  and  materials  in  former  times,  may  readily  be  compared 
with  the  di&rent  prices  which  the  like  provifions,  labour,  and 
materials,  are  found  to  bear  at  this  day. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  oU^er/ing,  in  the  fecond  column  of 
the  following  table,  is  that  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of 
fine  filver,  were  contained  in  twelve  ounces  of  old  coin.  .  The 
numbers  which  exprefs  the  alterations  made  afterwards  ihow  the 
additional  quantity  of  alloy  ufed  in  fome  reigns. 


TABLE 
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P***Itf. 


E. 


YeaiWthbkmg'j  Vtign, 
and  A.  D. 

a(»Briard  of 
Silver. 

iVfieht  of  Kte. 
in  tale. 

VdaeorThefimi: 
inprrfencmonej'. 

Proportion. 

<X.     Jwtl.  gri. 

'■"a^ 

f. 

d. 

GeiKj^eft    -    1066 

Old  fteriiflg 

11       5       fe> 

2 

i'8 

>i 

4.»o6 

»«Edw«rdI.   1300 

Ditto 

118         5 

a 

17 

t 

-B,«7« 

iSEdw.m.    1344 

Ditto 

10        3         0 

2 

12 

J* 

.     M21 

Wdit'id    -      1346 

Dirto 

10      0      0 

2 

It 

s 

4.553 

47d4^ft>    -.     135s 

Ditto 

900 

a 

6 

6 

S,5SJ 

ij  Henry  IV.  1-412 

Ditto 

7     10      0 

I 

18 

9    1 

'>M7 

4£dw.lV.     1464 

"Ditto 

600 

I 

11 

0 

'■5i 

18  Hen.  Vllf.  152-7 

Ditto 

S      6    16 

t 

7 

«l 

1.37' 

54  ditto     ■-      154^ 

w.  lek.  ±'dw. 

5      «      0. 

t 

3 

n 

i<i«3 

jediito    -      154^ 

5      * 

Ditto 

0 

*3 

"i 

0,698 

.37  ditto    »■      1540 

7      2 

Ditto 

b 

9 

3i 

b,4«6 

5  Ed*.  VI.     i54t 

5      ^ 

3      6     16 

]>ttto 

Sfoo 

5  ditto    -      15.51 

-8       t 

Ditto 

0 

4 

>J 

•0,232 

6  ditto    -      1552 

0      I 

400 

I 

0 

6i 

1, 02  3 

I  Mary     -     1553 

0      i 

Ditto 

1 

0 

a 

i;on 

feElii.     -      15^ 

Old  fterling 

Ditto 

1 

<j 

<  < 

»»6S3 

43  ditto     -       i6oi 

Ditto 

-3    "I?     10 

» 

0 

0 

„..'s?«!,, 

It  aj)(}ears  that  in  the  twenty-jeveat^  yew  of  ^ing  £dward 
III.  1353.  when  the  ik^  t:onfiderable  Coinage  of  gold 'was  inad& 
in  England,  fine  gold  was  rated  in  our  coins  at  eleven  times 
and  about  one-fixth  part  as  much  as  fine  filver.  But  evea 
this  value  of  gold  was  thought  too  great  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  fame  being  complained  of,  by  the  regu- 
lations made  in  his  thirteenth  year,  1412*  gold  came  to  be 
exchanged  for  ten  times  and  about  a  third  of  an  equal  quan* 
tity  of  filver.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  IV.  1464^ 
gold  was  again  valued  at  a  little  more  than  eleven  times  the 
pritx  of  £lver.  During  one  hundred  and  forty  years  next 
following  there  was  fcarce  any  alteration  made  in  the  pro- 
portional value  of  the  two  metals,  excepting  only  in  the  times 
of  confulion,  between  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Henry  Vltl*  and 
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the  laft  of  Edward  VI.  and  by  the  indentures  of  the  forty- 
third  year  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  thofe  of  the  firft  of 
king.  Js.mc$y  1603,  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  in  the 
coin  was  yet  rated  at  fomewhat  lefs  than  eleven  pounds 
weight  of  filver.  But  foon  after  that  time  the  price  of  gold 
was  feniibly  advanced,  the  pound  weight  of  it  being  valued 
in  the  indentures  of  the  fecond  year  of  Icing  James  at  more 
than  twelve  pounds  and  an  ounce;  and  in  the  feventeenth 
year  of  the  9icne  king,  at  more  than  thirteen  pounds  four 
ounces  and  three  penny  weights  of  fine  iilver.  When  guineas 
came  firft  to  be  coined  for  twenty  ihllling  pieces,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Charles  II.  1663,  ^^^  pound  of  fine  gold 
was  made  equivalent  to  fourteen  pounds  five  ounces  fixteen 
pennyweights  and  nine  grains  of  fine,  filver;  which  value 
(by  the  running  of  guineas  as  they  now  do  for  twenty- 
one  Chillings  each)  is  yet  farther  advanced  to  fifteen  pounds  two 
ounces  ten  pennyweights  and  feven  grains  of  the  fame  filver. 

The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Firfl,  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  pound  of  filver 
of  the  fame  weight  aiid  finenefs  with  the  Englifh  pound  flerltng. 
Their  pound  and  penny  now  contain  about  a  thtrty-fixth. part 
of  their  original  value*. 

Having  thus  exhibited  a  view  of  the  fuccefiive  changes  of 
the  Englifh  coin  to  the  prefent  time,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
afcertain  the  proportion  that  money  has  from  time  to  time 
borne  to  commodities,  by  means  of  the  prices  of  things  taken 
at  proper  intervals,  from  the  times  of  the  Saxons  down  to 
our  own. 

In  the  year  712  and  727    an  ewe  and  lamb  were  rated  at  one 
(hilling  Saxon  money  till  a  fortnight  after  Eafler.    Between  900 
*  Smith  on  the  WeaUb  of  Nations,  vol.  I.  p.  39.  41. 
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and  looo,  two  hydes  of  land,  each  containing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  were  fold  for  one  hundred  fhillings.- 
In  looo,  by  king  Ethelred's  laws,  a  horfe  was  rated  at 
thirty  fliillings,  a  mare,  or  a  colt  of  a  year  old,  at  twenty 
fhillings,  a  mule,  or  young  afs«  at  twelve  {hillings,  an  ox  at 
thirty  pence,  a  cow  at  twenty-four  pence,  a  fwine  eight- 
pence,  a  fheep  at  one  fiiilling.  In  10+3,  a  quarter  of  wheat 
was  fold  for  fixty  pence.  From  thefe,  and  fome  other 
fimilar  fads,  it  is  computed  that  in  the  Saxon  times,  there 
was  ten  times  lefs  money  in  proportion  to  commodities  than 
at  prefent.  Their  nominal  fpecies, .  therefore,  being  about 
three  times  higher  than  ours,  the  price  of  every  thing,  accord- 
ing to  our  prefent  language,  muft  be  reckoned  thirty  times 
cheaper  than  it  is  now. 

In  the  reigo'of  William  the  Conqueror  commodities  vretc 
ten  times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent;  from  which  yfc 
cannot  help  forming  a  very  high  idea  of  the  wealth  and  power 
of  that  king.  For  the  revenue  of  William  the  Conqueror  was 
four  hundred  thuufand  pounds  per  annum,  every  pound  being 
equal  to  that  weight  of  filver.  Confequently  thcwholc  may  be 
cllimated  at  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  the 
prefent  computation  }  a  fum  which,  cpnlidering  the  different 
value  of  money  between  that  period  and  the  prefent  time,  was 
equivalent  to  twelve  millions  of  modern  eftimation. 

The  moft  neceflary  commodities  do  not  feem  to  have  advanced 
their  price  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Richard  I, 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  was  near 
half  the  mean  price  in  our  times.  Bifhop  Fleetvvood  has 
fhown '  that  in  the  year  1240,  which  was  in  this  reign, 
four  pounds  thirteen  fhillings  and  nine-pence  was  worth 
about  fifty  pounds  of  our  prefent  money.  About  the  latter 
N  end 
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end  of  this  reign  Robert  de  Hay,  reftor  of  Souldern,  agreed  to 
TCceive  one  hundred  (hillings  topurchafe  to  himfelf  and  fucceffor 
the:  annual  rent  of  five  ihillings,  in  full  compenfation  of  an 
acre  of  com. 

Butchersmeat,  in  the  time  of  the  great  fcarcity  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IL  was,  by  a  parliamentary  ordinance,  fold  three 
times  cheaper  than  our  mean  price  at  prefent;  poultry  fomcwhat 
lower,  bccaufe  being  now  confidered  as  a  delicacy,  it  has  rifcn 
beyond.its  proportion.  The  mean  price  of  corn  in  this  period  was 
half  the  prefent  value,  and  the  mean  price  of  cattle  one-eighth. 

In  the  next  reign,  which  was  that  of  Edward  III.  the  moft 
neceflary  commodities  were,  in  general,  about  three  or  four 
times  cheaper  than  they  are  at  prefent. 

Inthefe  times  knights,  who  fervedon  horfeback  in  the  army^ 
had  t^o  fliillings  a  day,  and  a  foot  archer  fix-pcncc;  which 
laft  wouM  now  be  equal  to  a  crown  a  day.  This  pay  has 
continued  nearly  the  fame  nominally  (only  that  in  the  time  of 
the  cortimonwealth:the.  pay  of  the  horfe  was  advanced  to  two 
ihiiltngs  and  Ox-pence,  and  that  of  the  foot  to  one  (hilling; 
though  it  was  reduced  .again  at  the  reftorJtion)  but  foldiers 
were  prpportlowably  of  a  better  rank  formerly. 
-  |p  t^  time  of  Henry  VI.  corn  was  about  half  its  prefent  value, 
Qtheriltjommpdities  much  cheaper.  Bifljop  Fleetwood  has  dc- . 
termio^t  fro.rt)  a  moft  accurate  confidcration  of  every  circum- 
Itaijce,  that  five  j^unds  in  this  reigu  was  equivalent  to'  twenty- 
eight,  or  thirty,^  now. 

.::In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  many  commodities  were  three  times 
as  cheap  here,  and  in  all  Europe,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  there 
hailing  been  a  great  increafe  of  gold  and  filvcr  in  Europe  ri.;ce 
his  time,  occafioned  by  the  difcovery  of  America. 

The  commodities  whofe  price  has  rifen  the  moft  fince  bef  Te 

the   time  of  Hi;riry  VII.   aro  butcher's  meat,    fowls  and  iiili ; 

.    T  2  cfpeci^Uy 
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efpecially  the  latter.  And  the  reafon  why  corn  was  alwi^ 
much  dearer  in  proportion  to  other  eatables,  according  to- 
their  prices  at  prefent,  is,  that  in  early  tknes  agriculture 
was  little  underAood.  It  required  more  labour  and  expence,. 
and  was  more  precarious  than  it  is  at  prefent.  lodced,. 
notwithflanding  the  high  price  of  corn  in  the  timeg  we 
are  fpeaking  of,  the  raiiing  of  it  (6  little  anfwered  the  ex- 
pence,  that  agriculture  was  almoU  univerfally  quitted  for 
grazing;  which  was  more  profitable,  notwithftanding  the  low 
price  of  butcher's  meat.  So  that  there  was  conilant  occafion 
for  Aatules  to  reAraia  grazing,  and  to  promote  agriculture}. 
and  no  effectual  remedy  was  found  ttU  the  bounty  upon  tho 
exportation  of  corn ;  fince  which,  abore  tea  times  more  com 
hit  been  raifed  in  this  country  than  before. 

The  price  of  corn  in  the  time  of  James  L  and  confequently  that 
of  other  neceffaries  of  life,  was  not  lower,  bat  rather  higher^ 
than  at  prefent ;  wool  is  not  two-thirds  of  the  value  it  was  then;, 
the  liner  manufaiflures  having  rather  funk  in  price  by  the 
progrefs  of  art  and  induflry,  notwithilanding  the  increaie  of 
money.  Butcher's  meat  was  higher  than  at  prefent.  Prince 
Henry  made  an  allowance  of  near  four-pence  per  pound  for  all 
the  beef  and  mutton  ufed  in  his  family.  This  may  be  true 
with  refpecft  to  London  ;  but  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  in  the 
country,  which  does  not  even  now  much  exceed  this  price  at  a 
medium,  has  certainly  greatly  increafed  of  late  years,  and 
particularly  in  the  northern  counties. 

The  Frfnch  money  has  fuffered  much  more  by  the  di- 
minution of  its  value  than  the  Englilh.  Voltaire  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  account  of  it.  The  numcrary  pound  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  was  twelve  ounces  of  filver.  This  pound 
was  divided  into  twenty  fols,  and  the  fols  into  twelve  deniers. 
In  Europe  that  fol,  which  was  equal  to  a  crown  at  prefent,  is 
4  now 
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now  no  more  than  a  light  piecs  of  copper  with  a  mixture  of  at 
moft  one-eleventh  of  filver.  The  livre  which  formerly  repre- 
iented  twelve  ounces  of  filver,  is  in  France  no  more  than  twenty 
copper  fbtff,  and  the-denier  is  one-third  of  that  bafe  coin  we 
call  a  liard.  Whereas  a  pound  fterling  is  worth  about  twenty- 
two  francs  of  France^  and  the  Dutch  pound  is  nearly  equal 
to  twelve.  Biit  the  following  table  will  exhibit  all  the  fuc- 
ceHive  changes  of  the  French  livre  in  a  more  particular  and 
diAind  manner. 


Ksiem. 

Dates. 

T(Jue  of  th.  Money    In  tta  prtftal 
Money  of  EMoee. 

Charlemagne  from     -    - 

763 

to  11 13 

66  Livres. 

.    8  Sols. 

0  Den. 

Lewis  VI.  VII.       -      - 

1.1 13 

to  1158 

18 

13 

6 

Phillip  Auguftui      - 

1222 

18 

4t 

St.  Lewis  and  Phil,  the? 
Hardjr     .    .    .    .     I 

1226 

4 

11 

Phil.theFair    -    -     .    . 

123$ 

'9 

0 

Lewis  Hutin  and  Philip? 
the  Long     -     -     -     5 

1313 

8 

to 

Charles  the  Fair     -      - 

1321 

3 

7 

Philip  de  Valols      -      . 

1344 

11 

10 

John     ..----. 

1264 

'9 

2f 

Charles  V.     -    -    -    - 

1380 

9 

8 

Charles  VL     -     -     -     . 

1+22 

a 

g. 

Charles  VII.      .      -      - 

1461 

■3 

9 

Lewis  XI;     .     .    .     - 

1483 

19 

7 

Charles  Vin.     -      -      - 

'497 

10 

7 

Lewis  XU.     -     -     .    - 

IJ14 

19 

8. 

Francis  I.      -    -     .     - 

1546 

11 

2. 

Henry  II.  and  Francis  IL 

'S59 

3 

6 

Charles  IX 

'574 

2 

i« 

7 

Henry  HI.     -     -     -     - 

1J89 

2 

12 

11 

Henry  IV.     -     -     -     . 

1611 

2 

8 

o- 

Lewis  XIIL     -      -      - 

1642 

I 

IS 

3. 

Lewis  XIV.     -    .    .     . 

171J 

!■ 

1 

11 

Lewis  XV.     -     -     -    - 

1720 

0 

8 

0 

Prefeni  Livre    -    -    - 

'7,20 

t- 

0 

0 

Voltaire 
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Voltaire  alfo  gives  us  the  following  ufeful  caution  with  refpe^t 
to  the  computations  made  by  fcveral  confiderable  French  wri- 
ters. RoUin,  Fleury,  and  all  the  moft  ufeful  writers,  when 
they  would  exprefs  the  value  of  talents,  minse  and  fefterces,  com- 
pute by  an  eftimate  made  before  the  death  of  Colbert.  But  the 
mark  of  eight  ounces,  which  was  then  worth  twenty-fix  franks, 
ten  fols,  is  now  worth  forty-nine  livres  ten  fols  i  a  difference 
which  amounts  to  near  one  half.  Without  remembering  this 
variation,  we  fhould  have  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  ftrength 
of  ancient  ftates,  &c. 

The  changes  in  the  proportion  between  money  and  commo- 
dities in  France  may  eafily  be  imagined  to  have  kept  pace 
pretty  nearly  with  thofe  in  England,  and  therefore  need  not' 
be  particularly  pointed  out.  Accordingly,  Voltaire  obferves 
that  all  provifions  were  eight  or  ten  times  cheaper  in  proper-, 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  Charlemagne's  time;  but  he 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  fpcak  very  accurately,  when  he  fays  tliat 
in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XL  who  was  cotemporary  with  Edward 
IV.  money,  meaning  of  the  fame  ftandard,  was  worth  about 
double  of  what  it  is  at  prefent,  and  alfo  that  it  was  of  the  fame 
value  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XliL  who  reigned  in  the  laft  ^ear 
of  James  i.  and  the  beginning  of  Charles  L  For  betwixt  thofe 
two  reigns  was  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  .fifty  years,  in 
which  was  the  difcovery  of  America,  which  occafioned  the 
grcatefl:  general  alteration  of  the  proportion  between  money  and 
commodities  that  ever  was  made  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In 
the  former  reign,  therefore,  the  value  of  money  muft  have  been 
much  greater.and  perhaps  in  the  latter  reign  lefs,  than  he  makes  it. 
At  prefent  the  prices  of  commodities  are  higher -in  England  than 
in  France,  befides  that  the  poor  people  of  France  live  upon  much 
lefs  than  the  poor  in  England,  and  their  armies  are  maintained  at 
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lefs  expence.  It  is  computed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  a  Britifh  arniy 
of  twenty  thoufand  men  is  maintained  at  near  as  great  an  expencc 
as  fixty  thoufand  in  France,  and  that  the  Englifh  fleet  in  the 
war  of  iy4.t  required  as  much  money  to  fupport  it  as  all  the 
Roman  legions  in  the^tlme  of  the  emperors.  However,  all  thit 
we  can  conclude  from  this  laft  article,  is  that  money  is  much 
more  plentiful  in  Europe  at  prefent  than  it  was  in  the  Romaa 
empire. 

In  the  thirteenth  centufy  the  common  intcreft  which  the  Jews 
Jrad  for  their  money,  Voltaire  fays,  was  twenty  per  cent.  But 
with  regard  to  this  we  mult  conlider  the  great  contempt  that 
nation  was  always  held  in,  the  large  contributions  they  were 
frequently  obliged  to  pay,  the  rifk  they  run  of  never  receiving 
the  principal,  the  frequent  confifcation  of  all  their  cffe<Sts,  and 
the  violent  perfecutions  to  which  they  were  expofed ;  in 
which  circumftances  it  was  impoflible  for  them  to  lend  money 
at  all  unlefs  for  a  moft  extravagant  intercft,  and  much  dif- 
proportioned  to  its  real  value.  Befcre  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  plantation  of  our  colonies,  the  intereft  of  money 
was  generally  twelve  per  cent,  all  over  Europe;  and  it  has 
been  growing  gradually  lefs  fince  that  time  till  it  is  now  gene- 
rally about  four  or  five. 

When  fums  of  money  are  faid  to  be  raiied  by  a  whole  people, 
in  order  to  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  it,  we  muft  take  into  con- 
fideration  not  only  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  accord- 
ing to  the  ftandard  of  the  cuin,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
quantity  of  coin  to  the  commodities,  hut  alfo  the  number  and 
riches  of  the  people  who  raife  it.  For  admitting  the  two  cir- 
cumftances which  have  been  already  explained  to  be  the  fame  ; 
ftill  populous  and  rich  countries  will  much  more  eafily  raife 
any  certain  fum  of  money  than  one  that  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
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chiefly  by  poor  people.  This  circumftance  greatly  adds  to  our 
Turprife  at  the  vaft  fums  of  money  raifed  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, who  had  a  revenue  nearly  in  value  equal  to  twelve 
millions  of  pounds  of  our  money  (allowance  being  made  for  the 
Aandard  of  coin  and  the  proportion  it  bore  to  commodities) 
from  a  country  not  near  fo  populous  or  nch  as  England  is  at 
present.  Indeed  the  accounts  biftorians  give  us  of  the  revenues 
of  this  prince,  and  the  treafure  he  left  behind  him,  are  barely 
credible. 

Next  to  judging  of  the  real  value  of  Turns  of  money  men- 
tioned by  hidorians,  it  is  of  importance  to  have  jaft  ideas  oi 
the  mtafwre$  of  length  and  capacityt  which  occur  in  them.  But 
thefe  arefubjed  to  little -variation,  fo-that  the  common  tables  of 
tluiie  things,  whether  adapted  to  the  prefent  or  former  times  i 
to  our  own  or  remote  nations,  are  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of 
reading  hiibry,  and  require  no  illuflration. 
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PART       IV. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  FACILITATING  THE^TUDY 
OF    HISTORY. 


LECTURE       XVn. 

Vfe  ofC&mpendiums.  The  befl  Epitomet  oftiiftory.  Mechanical 
Metbttdi  wb'icB  havt  been  nfed  to  faciUtate  the  Study  vf  Hif- 
t9ry.  Chrvnolo^cai  'TaBlesl  '  CharaSier  tif  differtnt  Tables. 
SfurS's  TaMes.     iSeneaU'gical  Tables, 

IN  rfie  fourth  diWSafl  of  oar  fubjed,  which  wc  are  now  en- 
toring  uptfn,  i  propofcd  ta  give,  you  fome  direSions  for  faci-^ 
Utatiiig  the  iWdy  of  hiftory  i  both  that  it'  may  more  e^ftually 
anfw«r  the  £nd  propofcd  by  it,  and  that  you  may  purfue  it 
with  more  fatisfa(^ion. 

One  of  the  moft  ofeful  direAions  I  can  girc  you  is  to  begin 
with  authors  who  prefent  you  #ith  a  compendium^  or  general 
View  of  the  wfaole  fubjeA  ef  hiftory,  and  afterwards  to  apply  to 
the  ftady  of  any  particular  hiftory  with  which  you  chufc  to  be 
more  thoroughly  acquainted.  This  is  like  iketchifig  an  entire 
U  outline 
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outline  before  you  finifli  any  part  of  a  picture,  and  learning  the 
grand  divifions  of  the  earth  before  you  ftudy  the  geography  of 
particular  countries  ;  and  feveral  very  obvious  advantages  attend 
this  method,  to  whatever  it  be  applied. 

The  principal  advantage  of  thi»  method  in  iftudying  hiftory 
is,  that  you  have  hereby  a  clear  idea  what  figure  the  hiftory  to 
which  you'propoie  to  give  itioTre' p^ticular  attention  makes  in 
the  hiftory'  of  the  world ;  and  by  this-  means  are  enabled  to 
judge,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  importance  of  it.  Befides,  it 
will  contribute  greatly  to  your  iatisfa^ion  in  reading  hiftory^ 
and  anfwcr  fome  ufeful  -  pnrpofes  in  the  ftady  of  it  to  have 
fome  idci  of  the  preceding,'  the  cotem'porary,  'and  (if  it  be  an- 
cient hiftory)  of  the  fucceeding  ftate'of  the  world  in  general, 
and  of  that,  particular  part  of  the  ^orld  of  which  you  are  read- 
ing. Whereas  that  knowledge  can  be  but  very  limited,  and 
fcantyi  which  is  derived  from  ever  fo  tninutc  an  iufpeftion  of  any 
fingle  portion  of  hlftoiy.  As  well  liiight  we  expei^  a  gbod 
judgment  of  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  an  extenftve  building 
from  viewing  a  ftiiall  part  of  it.  We  are  only  mifled  by  fuch 
a  method  of  ftudy.  But  a  clofe  examination  of  particular  parts 
is  very  ufeful  after  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  aay  thing. 

For  this  reafon,  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country,  though  the 
moft  worthy  of  a  particular  ftudy,  is  not  proper  to  begin  with. 
We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  EngUfti  nation  in  general,  and  the 
hiftory  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  tlid  ■  world,  dniefi  wc 
can  compare  an  idea  of  the  whole  compais  'of  it'Wkh  a  like 
idea  of  the  whole  compafs  ofhiftory  in  genctlal,  br  thftrof  bther 
particular  nations.  But,  when  once  we  havej^got 'S'generkl 
idea  how  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory*  a&  we  'miry  iay,'  liea;  we 
apply  with  pleafure  and  advantage  to  tbtf  more  miWrttf  con- 
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^deration  of  our  own  country,  and  prevent  aoy  prejudice  or  in- 
convenience of  aoy  kind,  which  we  £houId  be  expofed  to  from  a 
clofe  attention  to  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  biflory,  witiieut  know- 
ing its  relation  to  the  whole  of  hiftory,  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

This  fame  advice  is  applicable  to  a  perfon  who,  afjber  har- 
JDg  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  htflory  of  a  particular  country, 
propofes  to  (ludy  any  particular  ferhd  of  it.  Let  him  jirfl: 
make  himlelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  country 
in  general,  and  then  itudy  the  hiftory  of  the  particular  period. 
It  is  but  a  very  imperfedt  idea  that  a  perfon  could  get  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  civU  wars  in  Englaod  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  for  inftancc,  from  reading  fuch  a  (ingle  hiAory  as 
that  of  Clarendon;  were,  the  p^'formaocc  ever  fo  excellent, 
while  confined  to  the  occurrences  of  that  timC'  We  ought  to 
JO  very  far  back  in  our  hiftory  to  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  true 
ftate  of  the  parties  that  exifted  in  thofe  times,  and  the  oppofi- 
tion  of  which  occaiioned  fuch  a  dreadful  eosivulfloa  in  the  £ng- 
lilb  government. 

I  may  add,  that  it  is  men's  forming  their  potions  of  fuch 
times  as  thefe  from  detached  pieces,  particularly  fuch  as  are 
written  by  the  known  friends  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
from  profefled  panegyricks  or  i^ve£^ives^  or  from  fermons 
(which  ara  always  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  gederally  the 
extremes  of  the  one  or  the  other)  tbatthey  are  more  than  mifled 
in  their  ideas  of  thefe  times.  From  this  method  of  forming 
ideas  of  hiftory  is  derived  much  of  the  bigotry,  and  fpirit  of 
fa£tioni  which  has  prevailed  in  this,  or  any.other  nation.  This 
advice,  therefore,  to  perufe  fome  account  of  the  (vholc  of  hiftory 
before  you  apply  to  any  particular  hiftory,  and  the  whole  of 
any  particular  hiftory  before  you  ftudy  any  particular  period  of 
it,  is  of  more  importance  than  at  firft  light  it  appears  to  be. 
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This  genferal  acquaintance  wifti  the  whole  eourfc  ttf  hiftorjT 
wBl  make  h  left  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  trder  in  which  par- 
ticirfir  hiftories  are  read  j  bccaufe  a  perfon  thus  prepared  will  be 
able  to  refer-any  particular  hiftory  he  takes  up  to  its  proper  place 
in  uhivttial  hiftory.  Arid  though  particular  hiftories  be  read 
wit^tiut  ahy  regar'd  to  the  order  of  time  or  place,  they  will 
eaflly  range  themfclves,  a»  we  may  lay,  without  any  confufioA 
in  their  prd^er  place  in  hia  mind. 

Befidcs,  univerfal  hiftory  is  an  immense  flcldj  -^x^  which  the 
cempafs  'E^'tio  iingle  life  is  fufticient  to  bring'a  Qwh  even  toler- 
ably acqbarMed*  Sirice,  .therefore,  tt  i<9  only  id  part  of  hJftory 
that  any'peribh  can  propofe  to  makt  bimf^lf  hitimately  ac« 
l|uainted  with,  it  is  of  advantage  to  be  «bla  to  chafe  the  mod 
inDfJortam  part,  atld  What  is  moft  worthy  of  bi&  atteation^ 
Which  he^iU  be'  abk  to  db  front  having  a  general  idea  of  the 
whole  fubjeift  «if  hiftory -in' itt  prciper  order  and  connexion. 

The  mcfft  ttliJlMW^  epitome  of  mi^erfal  hiftory  writttn  in 
Latin  is  TurfelittSy  which  is  read  in  moft  of  the  foreign  univerfi- 
ties.  It  it  indeed  a^ti^ciouaanA  elegant  performance;  but  uial- 
moft  every  page  of  the  modern  parts  there  are  fuch  marks  of 
ftrong  attachment  to  the  principles  of  Popery  as  cannot  but 
give  difguft  t!o  ft  zealous -proteftant.  Boifuet's  'epitome  of 
univerfal  hiftory  is  gipedtly  and  de&rvedly  adftiircd  hi  France ; 
but  it  brings  the  hifto^no  lower  than' the. time  of  Charle- 
magne. One  of  the  moft^afeful  epitome's,  npon  the  whole,  is 
that  written  by  Baron  Holberg  ia  Latin,  and  tranflated  with 
improvements  into  Eoglifli. by  Gregory  Shqrpe.  Tlie  princi- 
pal dcfe£t  in  it  is,  that  toa>  little  iMticcis  ti^n.of  thc-luftory  of 
Greece.  The  moft  valuable  of  the  larger  bind  of  «pitomes  are 
KoUin's  of  the  ancient  hiftory,  ftnd  Puffendorf^  of  the  modern^ 
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One  of  the  moft  obvious  contrivances  to  reduce  hiftory  into 
a  ftiort  compafs,  and  to  make  an  entire  courfe  of  it  caiy  to  be 
comprehended,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  obfervc  a  proper  diftinc- 
tlon  bctweei  the  parts  of  it,  has  been  by  Chronological 
Tables  j  and  if  they  confift  of  nothing  more  than  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  capital  events  in  hiftory,  thrown  together  promif- 
c'uoufly,  without  any  diftinftion  of  kingdoms,  regard  being  only 
had  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened,  they 
have  their  uCc.  We  thereby  fee  the  principal  things  that  hif- 
tory exhibits,'  and  from  the  dates  annexed  to  each  article,  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  interval  of  time  between  each  of  them. 
Snch  tables  as  thefe  are  publifhed  along  with  a  variety  of  fingle 
hiftories,  to  which,  indeed,  they  are  particularly  fuited.  Such 
is  the  S&ort  Chronhh  prefixed  to  Newton's  Cbronoi.gy. 

But  when  a  hiftory  is  very  complex,  it  may  eaiily  be  con- 
ceived to  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  feparate  parts  kept 
^iflinft,  by  being  arnmged  in  different  columns.  By  this 
means  we  have  a  diftinifl  idea  of  the  courfe  of  any  fingle  hiftory, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  clear  comparative  view  of  the  cotem- 
porary  ftate  of  any  other  hiftory  which  runs  parallel  with  it. 
The  confulion  attending  the  negleift  of  this  method  may  be  feen 
in  the  chronological  tables  publifhed  with  \}m'TJniverJal Hif- 
tory^ and  the  advantage  of  adopting  it  in  fuch  tables  as  Marfhalts 
TalleniSt  ice.  Indeed  thofe  adapted  to  the  Univerfal  Hiftory, 
could  not  have  been  brought  into  any  tolerable  compafs  on  a 
more  diftinft  and  and  pcrfed  plan. 

Befides  a  diftin^  view  of  the  fucceftion  d  events  in  dif^renC 
hiftories,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have,  in  feparate  columns,  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  men,  in  arts  or  arms,  which  each,  age  has 
produced.  This  has  been  exhibited  by  the  laft  mentioned  au- 
thors 
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tJiors  And  others.  Tyro  columns  are  quite  fufficicnt  for  this 
purpoie  (  one  for  ^atefmen  and  warriors^  and  the  other  for  men 
of  learning. 

Another  improvement  in  chronological  tables  has  been  to 
annex  a  varKty  of  dates,  in  diiUn^  columns,  to  every  event,  to 
iave  4be  reader  the  trouble  of  reducing  the  different  methods  of 
computation  to  one  another.  But  many  chronologers  have 
multiplied  thefe  diiferent  epochas  far  b^ond  any  real  uie.  io  as 
greatly  to  encumber  their  page,  and  Jeave  little  room  for  mon: 
valuable  matter.  He/victtSf  among  others,  is  aa  example  of 
this.  Four  sras  are  abundantly  fufficient,  name^,  the  year 
before  and  after  Chriil,  and  the  Julian  period  to  run  lhroti|^ 
the  whole  extent  of  the  work .;  the  Olympiads  for  the  courfe  of 
the  Grecian liiftory,  and  the  year  of  the  cky  for  the  Roman. 
Thefe  are  ufed  by  Blatr. 

The  laft  and  capital  improvement  in  chronological  tables, 
which  has  been  effedled  in  feme  meafure  by  Tallent,  and  Mar- 
(haWt  more  perfectly  in  Hehicus,  but  moft  completely  by  Blair, 
is  to  difpofe  the  events  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  diftance 
at  which  they  are  placed*  without  attending  to  the  date  ia  the 
margin,  Ihall^ive  a  juft  idea  of  the  real  interval  of  time  between 
them.  This  is  done  by  having  a  fingle  line,  or  any  fet  fpacc, 
^propriated  to  any  certain  period  of  time,  or  number  of  years. 

lo-the  chronological  tables  engraved  by  Stitrt  we  fee  a  great 
deal  of  matter,  by  a  fingular  method,  and  the  help  of  arbitrary 
and  fymbolical  charadcrs,  crouded  into  a  (hort  compafs ;  fo 
.  that  we  ice  the  ftate  of  the  fcveral  kingdoms  of  Europe  for  any 
century  fincc  the  Chriftian  ara  in  a  fingle  page.  This  author 
has  alfo  annexed  an  'alphabetical  index  to  his  work,  in  which, 
by  the  help  of  fymbols,  he  has  expreflcd  the  chara<fler  of  every 
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Prince  mentioned  in  his  tables,  and  the  principal  events  of  his 
nfe.  This  fniall  work  is  valuable  for  its  conclienefs/.  biit  Is 
not  fo  much  recommended  by  its  diftindlnefs. 

Very  much  of  the  perfpicuity  of  hiftory  depends  on  conceiving 
clearly  the  order  oi generations  arid  the  right  of  Juccejjion  in  regal 
and  other  families,  1.  e.  In  what  manner  the  great  pcrfonages 
who  have  L^een  competitors  for  crowns,  or  rivals  in  power,  were 
related  to  one  anoth'fer.  '  In  this  refpe£l  Genealogical 
TABtES  arc  of  unfpeakable  ufe.  Indeed  it  is  not  poffible,  by 
words,  to  give  fo  eafy  and  perfect  a  view  of  the  defcent  of 
families,^  as  ty  the  help  of  Hncs  and  figures.  For  local  pofition, 
is  apprehended  entirely,  with  whatever  can  be  reprefented  by 
it,  at  one  view,  and  without  the  leaft  danger  of  miftakcj 
whereas  if  the  hiftoVy  of  familv  connexions,  which  is  neceffarily 
ft  very  complex  and  intricate  thing,  be  exprefied  in  words,  we 
fee  only  a  part  at  a  time;  and  before  the  whole  can  be  laid 
before  us,  in  this  flow  manner,  ibme  eflential  circumftaace 
will  have  been  forgotten. 

The  mod:  natural  order 'of  genealogical  tables  feems  to  be 
to  place  the  common  flock  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the 
feveral  descents,,  or  fuccccdtng  generations,  each  in  a  lower 
line  appropriated  to  it ;  and  not  to  make  the  order  of  generations 
proceed  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  as  is  done  by  feme. 
But  every  diftini^  generation  fliould  by  all  means  be  placed  in  2t 
line,  or  fpace,  appropriated  to  itfelft  otherwife^  our  ideas  will 
be  greatly  confufed.  'X't^ti  order  of  birth  in  the  fame  generation 
may  eatily  be  obfcrved  (as  is  done  in  fomc  of  our  beft  tables) 
by  plating  the  f^rft-born  to  the  left  hand  in  the  table,  and  the 
reft,  according  to  the  order  of  birth,  to  the  right. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  relations,  befides  mere  natural 
defcent,  which  it  is  very  uleful  to  faiive  a  clear  idea  of,  as  the 
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connexion  by  marriage,  by  adoption  among  the  RonunSf  &p. 
by  which  different  families  are  intermixed.  And  it  is  poflible, 
by  difFereot  kinds  of  lines,  joining  the  names  fo  conneiSeB, 
how  remote  foever,  in  the  table  of  generation,  to  ezprefs  all 
thefc  relations,  without  the  ufc  of  words.  But  a»  the  attempt 
to  exprefs  them  all  by  charaAers  disfigures  the  tabic  with  a 
great  variety  of  lines,  many  of  them  of  confiderable  lengthy 
and  extending  themfelvcs  in  every  dircAion,  it  feems  mod 
convenient  to  exprefs  natural  defcent  only  by  chara^rs*  und 
to  fubjoin  to  each  name  an  account,  in  words,  of  all  its  other 
connexions,  referring  at  moft  from  one  to  another  by  -markt 
contrived  for  that  purpofe.  This  method  Rapin  has  taken,  in 
the  excellent  genealogical  tables  in  his  hidory  of  England. 

Some  valuable  tables  of  genealogy  may  be  feen  at  the  end  of 
Petaviuis  Chronology  i  but  the  largell  and  moH:  compleat  body 
of  genealogies  is  that  publilfaed  by  Anderfon ;  which,  in  one 
large  volume  folio,  contains  all  the  genealogies  he  could  collei^ 
from  the  whole  body  of  hiftory,  ancient  and  modern. 
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LECTURE       XVni. 

CJtart  of  Bsjiory.  Chart  of  Biography.  Grefs  Memoria  Tech- 
"■•  nka.  Tie  Method  of  a  common  P!ace-Book  for  the  Purpofe 
-    tf'Uijiory. 

THE  mdft  ingembuS  and  afeftjl  contrivance  to  facilitate 
the  iludy  of  hill:ory,  and  toa)3  the  imagination  In  Conceiv- 
ing diftinftly,  and  comprehending  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  in  afl 
its  parts,  co-exiftent  and  fucceffivc,  is  the  chart  of  btflory  lately 
kMporfcd  firom  Prance.  This  is' properly  a  piftnre  of  all 
b£(lory«  and  Is  made  by  fadi  nattrral  meriiods  of  cxprcfflorr, 
ihat  it  rcmkrs  vif^lb  10  the  eyb,  witfaoat  reading,  the  wholb 
figure  and  dimenfiotfs '  of  all- hiftoty,  general  and  particular; 
and  fo  perfe^Iy  ihows-  ^  origfn,  progrefs^  extent^  and  dura- 
tion, of  all  liingdoms  and  ftates  that  ever  cxifted,  at  one  view, 
wtthcvwy  circunWSartcie  of  time  and  place,  uniting  chronology 
M>d  geography,  that  it  not  only^  in  the  moft  agreeable  tnanner, 
refrelbes  the  memory,  Tvithout  the  fatigue  of  reading;,  but  a 
novice  in  hiftory  may  learn  more  from  it  by  amere  attentive 
infpe^^ioa  of  fl  fe^  hours,  than  he  can  acquire  by  the  reading, 
of  many  weeks  or  months. 

This  chart  vrill  not,  ihdeed,  give  a  perfon  the  knowledge 
of  any  thing  that  pafled  mthtn  a  kingdom,  and  which  produced- 
no  a<ftual  alteration  in  the  extent  of  its  territories,,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  conquefts  were  made  or  loft:  But  a  peribn 
may  by  the  help  of  it  gain  a  clearer  idea  whetit  and  ly  ivhat 
nations  conqueils  were  made,  how  far  they  extended,  and  bow 
long  they  continued,  than  he  could  ever  get  by  reading. 

X  It 
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It  is  obvious  to  remark^  tluit  this  chart  m'lifl:  anfwcr.  In 
the  compleateil  manner  imaginable,  almoft  eyery  ui«  of  a 
compendium  of-  -hiftopy,  proper  ■  to  be  read  before  a  larger 
and  f oiler  couTfc  be  entered  upon;  and  it  will  prevent  a»y 
confufion  which  might  arife  from  reading  particular  hifterip^ 
wijthout  a  regard  to  their  proper  order  of  time  or  place,  bet^ 
than  any^bflra^  of  univerfal  hiftory  whatever.  For  it  is  but 
cafling  our  eye  for  a  minute  upon  this  chart,  and  we  fee,  at  ope 
gUnce,  the  cotemporacy  ftate  of  the  whole  world  at  the  ^efiodof 
vfhich  we  are  reading,  and  the  preceding  and  fucceeding  ftate-bf 
the.partiqular. country,'  the  hiilory  of  .which  Wc  arc  ftudying. 

it  is  anincoDvenience  in  this  particular  chat't  that  differ^eiti 
fiales  arc  vaide  oiie  of  to  repre£ei\t  th.e  fame;  a^mber:pf  y«K>d 
in  different  parts  of  it;  fo  that  the  fanfe  diftancti^-rf^  fifen:l^y 
theeyc^  -does  not  rejtrefent  the  famp, portion  of  time  in- vfctj 
pact  of  it.  This  might  eafily  have  b«^ '<);byii)t9d  by  doUblijig 
the  width  of  the  chart,  or  at  moft,  i^y-  omiting.  the  earlier  a^ul 
obfcurcpart  of  the  hiftory*.  .  .  '    ,.  , 

The  ftatc  of  .the  worl4  wiUi  refpefl-Jo  the  ;S<^/)5>«j'  -who  h^ve 
made  the  greateH:  .figure 'in.  it,  mayj  be:exhi'bited  with  much 
more  eafe  and  advantage  by  means  of  ^n^j  a^d  j^iir^,  than  the 
(Idte  of  the  world  ev^  ..with  refpc£t4o  the  di^rent  pQW£fs  to 
which  the,parts  of  it  have  been. fubjed.  Forwher^s,  in'^his, 
regard  mull  be  had  to  both  the  clrcumftances-of  ti'm  an^  .^facg 
(not  to  fay  jtbyt,  in  many  cafe^,  it  is  not  eafy  todetermiiip  when 
territories  were  really  acquired  or  loil)  With -regard. :to  _>f^/r 
livft,  th?  circumftance.of /«wx)nly,is  to  b^Tal(c^  in.  .  > 

•  Since 'ttiis  was  written,  I  have  publiflied  a  nnv  Chart  a/ tii^onf,  iftwhifhl 
hite  avoided  ihe  faults  above. mcntionorf',  and  have  introduced  fcveral  imprdveiaents. 
It  is  of  the  faaic  fizc  with  my  Chnri  of  Bhgral^hj,  drawn  upon  the  fame  fcalc,  and 
made  to  correfpond  to  it  in  aU.rc/pci^s;  -  -  .    '      . 

If. 
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If,,  therefore,-  every  man's  life  tBe  "expreffed  hy  a  'Une  pro- 
portipned  to  the  length  of  it,  and  all  the  lines  be  adapted  to 
the  fame  fcaU,  apd  terminated  in  their  proper  places  with 
regaid  to  univerfal  time,  fuch  a  chart  of-  iiagrapby.  will  exhibit, 
id  the  cleared  manner  imaginable,  without  reading,  the  ienti're 
fuccefEon  of  great  men  in  every  age  and  of  every  profeflion, 
xyith  the  relative  kngth  of  their  Uves.  So  that  if  we  attend 
t(^  any  peciod:of  time,  we  not. only  fee  who  flouriihed  in  ir,  but 
hoyr  all  their  ages  flood  with  refpeft  to  one  another  j  whereby 
.we  not  only  fet  who  were  a  mail's  cotemporaries,  but  alfo  how 
far  any  of  them  was  before  iiim,  or  how.  far  after  him,  in  the 
order  of  their  hicths  or  deaths ^  which,  will  be  of  ufe  to  ailift 
us  in  judging  of;  the' advantages  oc  disadvantages  they  re* 
:f|^e(SivelyJay  under  with  irgard  to  knowledge  and  inftruftion. 

How  much  more  readily,  and  with  bow  much  lefs  fatigue 
of  the  imagination,  lines  thus  difpofed  will  fuggeft  the  idea 
of  the  relative  length  of  men's  lives,  may  be  conceived  from 
this  circumflance,  that  the  names  of  the  numbers  which  exprefs 
the  time  of  a  perfon's  birth  and  death,,  do  not  fuggeft  a  definite 
idea  of  the  inti^rval  between  them,  till  tfaey  be  reduced  to  the 
idea  of  extenjimi  an  expedient  which,  I  believe,  all  perfbns 
naturally  and  mechanically,  have  recourfe  to.  Our  idea  of 
time  is  always  that  of  a  line^  and  a  longer  or  fhorter  fpace  of 
time,  is  represented  in  our  minds  by  the  idea  of  a  longer  or 
ihorter  line;  So  that,  in  this  method,  the  procefs  of  the  mind, 
of  reducing  intervals  of  time  to  lines,  is  liiperfeded,  and  done 
in  a  more  accilrate  manner  than  any  person  could  do  it  in  his 
own  mind  for  himfelf. 

Moreover,  a  biographical  chart  of  this  kind,  filled  with 
names  properly  feleded,  in  every  kind  of  eminence,  will  exhibit 
what  ages  have  abounded  moft  with  great  men,  and  what  were 
X  2  barren 
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barren  of  them ;  andttllas  ih  i  more  pompr0iea|We  and  diAind: 
manner  than  can  be  acc^'uiFed  by  icadjngj  ^vie^^vrhich  cannot 
fail  agreeably  1o  amufe  ft  rpecvflatjreiliiAd.  i       v 

It  will  be  aiiocefeiyj  ftrid  reoiedilefs  d^m''in  every  chart 
of  thi«  nature.'  thai!  the  time  of'^  the  destii,  aifd  efpecially  of 
the  birt  foiis  cannot  be  foAod. .    But  then  it 

will  be  prdpier  c^aractfrs  td  exprefs  the  uncer- 

taiaty  ti  refpeiH;  tb  either -of  tbejfe  particulars! 

It  iyi  Eioaed,  that  k  'cannot  1^  «xpe£ted'that 

fueh  a  c  [Id  be  d[B\^n  up;  according  to  the  fcoI 

merit  of  litad  irt  it.'    Beltde^,  it)  is  a  regard  to 

eeleirity  akd  it  of  any -ufeltob  redder  «f  hiftorjc 

A  chart  old,  tio  -doubt,i  ^e  Fe»y  {d^Ktit'  from 

this.  lidi  mdkfc  -tlie.  i^efteftl  ^gui«  in  the 

tablet  if  famt  moxjid  not  be  found  iff  Aiat  of  JYncifit.j  and  agiiin, 
many  naties  would  be  &cif  in  that -qf  aaoritp!  wHich  no  perfon 
who  became  acquainted  Jwith  men  by:  hmtxaaX:^^  woald  have 
any  knoU'ledge  of  *..  .' 

^  thij  enumeration  of  the  n^thodsto  ijdaiiKtte  and  retain 
kiftory,  we  mofl  by  no  means  ifiiirget  she  ingcTiiaits  Mr.  Gr^'s 
memorialUinfSf  oi  i\xc\\  adnural^Ie  ule  toiii:colfc^  <iates  with 
exft^efsj  Of  a.U  i^ings^  thcici  is'ithei  gjieate^.  difficulty  in 
retaining; nunv^ri. :  Tfiey:  areiiice  grkin^ -oiF  raijd,  wlkich  will 
not  cohere  in.' the  iorder  in  whujh  ^e  ^^f^  tticni^  i»ut  by 
tcanfmutlng  figupe*  xrtto  deittrst  which  eafijy  <cc|iere,  in  ^TCfy 
form  of  aombinati^n,  we  ia.  .and  retain  njiimbci'S  in  the  mind 
witli  thd  &me,  cafe  and  oertainlty  witk  iwl^ich  [we  mnember 
words.  :Thu6i  when  Mr,  Qrty^  j  in  \ai'''Me^arm  Teehnhoi 
annexes  a  chroi^ological  date  >tb  t)hc  tersniji^tiDn  of  {he  name,  it 

•■'Sach  ajCWf  V  Biograph)  is  tills  i  iayeldrfw^  i(p  ani'publithod,  and  a 
rpeofineaoflt,  axAWa  iaA^^e Chaff wfHljkr),  i;4 g^i^ ^'t^  this  work.. 
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is  only  prooanocing  it  with  his  variation,  and  we  inftaatly  re- 
colls£fc  its  proper  date.  For  example,  if  we  can  reoiember  that 
Mf.  Grey  calls  Rome  Romput  (which  the  very  pddncfs  of  the 
variation  will  make  us  lefs  liable  to  forget)  iiace  he  makes  (^) 
to  ftand  for  fcven  (a)  for  five,  aad  {t)  for  three,  we  imme- 
diately recolleft,  that  &Ten  hundred  and  fifty-three  before 
Chrift  is  the  date  ufually  afiigned  to  the  building  of  Rome. 
If,  moreover,  we  cap  learn  to  repeat  the  names  of  kings  in  the 
order  in  which  he  has  digefted  them  (ivhich  his  verfes,  rough 
ss  they  ere,  jnake  it  fu-etty  eafy  to  do)  we  (hall  have  not  only 
the  years  when  each  of  them  began  their  reigns,  but  alfo  the 
order  of  their  AicceflioQ. 

As  this  Anqchod  it  ib  eaialy  Imrned,  and  may  be  of  To  much 
ufe  in  recolleifltng  dates,  when  other  methods  are  not  at  hand, 
particularly  in  converfation  upon  the  liibjc^  of  hiftory,  when 
dates  are  often  wanted.  1  think  all  ptrfbns  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion iBCXCuf^le,  who  will  not  take  the  fcnall  degree  of  pains 
that  is  neceflary  to  make  themf^lves  mafters  of  it ;  or  who 
think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  notice,  which  is  fo 
ufefut  and  convenient.. 

Mr.  Grey's  attempt  to  apply  this  method  to  the  numbers  which 
occur  in  aOronomyy  tables  of  weights  and  meafures,  &c.  is 
likewife  extremely  bfeful  j  but  his  application  of  it  to  geography 
is  unnatural  and  ufelefs. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  moft  valuable  fruits  of  hiftory,  it  is 
abfolutely  neccffary  that  they  be  repofited  in  a  common-place 
book.  For  the  memory  of  no  perfon  whatever,  who  reads  much 
hiftory,  is  fufficjent  to  retain  all  he  reads,  or  even  the  moft  va- 
luable part  of  it.  The  eafieft  method  I  can  direfl  you  to  for 
making  a  common-place  book  for  this  purpofe  is  the  following. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  you  meet  with  any  fad  which  you  wifli  to  preferve, 
put  it  down  under  fome  general  head,  as  religion,  government, 
commerce,  war,  ^c.  rcferving  every  two  oppofite  pages  in  your 
book  for  one  of  thefe  heads,  and  note  it  in  a  feparate  place  at 
the  end,  or  beginning  of  the  book,  with  the  page  in  which  it 
may  be  found  ;  and  when  any  two  pages  arc  filled,  either  open 
two  other  pages  with  the  iamc  title;  or,  if  you  perceive  that 
the  title  you  firft  began  with  was  too  com prehen five,  divide  it 
into  whatever  parts  you  think  moil  convenient.  If  thefe  titles, 
fliould  grow  fo  numerous  as  that  any  of  them  cannot  eafily  be 
found  in  the  promifcuous  manner  in  which  they  were  firft  fet 
down,  it  will  be  eafy,  at  any  time,  to  reduce  them  to  the  order 
of  the  alphabet,  in  another  page  •  and  the  former,  which  ^ilt 
then  be  fuperfluous,  may  be  cancelled. 

N.  B.  Let  the  per/on  w&o  gives  this  LeSfure  and  the  preceding, 
come  to  bis  clafs  prepared  to  exhibit  the  different  tables,  &f. 
explained f  or  mentioned  in  it. 
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LECTURE       XIX. 

7he  Terms  of  Fortification  explained ^  by  the  Help  of  a  Model  of  al! 
its  Farieties  cut  in  fVood  j  to  enable  young  Gentlemen  to  under- 
fand  modern  Hijiory,  and  the  NewS' Papers ^  and  to  Judge  of 
ibe  Progrefsofa  Siege*. 


LECTURE       XX. 

jS  regular  Progrefs  in  Ht/lory  pleajing.  The  Order  in  wiicb  ancient 
general  Hijlories  may  mq/i  conveniently  be  read^fi  ax  to  make  them 
one  continued  Series  of  Hifiory  j  together  with  the  Chara^er  of 
the  Hiftorians  as  they  are  mentioned^  and  an  Account  of  thofe 
Parages  in  other  Authors  which  mayferve  to  enlarge  the  Hif 
tory  of  the  feveraJ  Periods  of  "which  they  treat.  Of  Herodotus* 
I 

AS  a  regular  progreffion  in  any  thing  is  generally  agreeable  j 
and  wc  arc  carried  along  the  courfe  of  hiftory  (to  ufe  a 
metaphor)  with  more  pleafure,  when  we  go  uniformly  with 
the  current  of  timet  and' are  not  carried  backward  and  forwjrd, 

*  M^  cuftom  was  to  explain  the  modiU  without  liaving  any  thing  written  to  re.iii 
on  the  fubjefl.  The  terms  belonging  to  the  art  of  FortifcatUn  are  eafil^  learned 
hota  booki. 

in 
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in  the  courfc  of  our  reading  j  I  fliall  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who 
have  opportunity  and  leifure  to  go  to  the  fourccs  of  ancient 
hiftory,  give,  from  Wheare's  LeSlures  on  Hiftory,  publiihcd  by 
Bohun>  a  method  in  which  the  principal  authors  of  antiquity 
may  be  rearf>  fo  as  to  colled  from  them  a  pretty  regular  fcrics 
of  fadts,  which  will  comprize  the  "hiftory  of  Afia,  Africa, 
Greece  iand  Rome  till  the  diftblution  of  the  cmpirs  of  Cooftan- 
linoplc.  And  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  do  not  chuft  to  de- 
pend on  nmpilers  for  tlie  hiftory  of  tbeir  own  country,  I  Oiall 
likewife  name  the  original  authors  of  the  EngHfh  hiftory.  in 
ithe  order,  in  which  they  may  be  read,  according  to  the  time  o(- 
'which  they  treat. 

I  ihall  alfo  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  a  few  of  the 
moft  neceffary  obfcrvations  on  the  characters  of  the  principal 
^hidorians;  aad  lo  the  accounts  of  each  author  in  the  regular 
feries  of  the  ancient  hiftorians,  I  fliall  fubjoin  an  account  of 
thofe  other  authors,  and  paifages  of  other  hiftoriaps,  which 
may  be  of  ufe  to  enlarg^e  and  complete  the  hiftory  of  the  period 
he  treats  of;  that  any  perfon  may  either  read  the  principal 
authors  only,  which  follow  one  another,  in  the  order  of  tittoc, 
or  may,  as  he  has  opportunity,  get  a  fuller  and  more,  fatisfadhiry 
knowledge  from  the  other  authors  of  any  particular  period  be- 
fore he  proceeds  to  another.  I  fliall  alfo  carefully  diftinguiOi 
the  fubjedls  of  every  hiftory,  and  the  period  of  time  in  which 
it  falls,  compared  with  the  time  in  which  the  author  lived,  aa 
one  circumftance  proper  to  be  taken  into  conlideratidti  in  judg- 
ing of  the  credibility  of  any  hiftorian. 

As  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  little  or  no  con- 
nexion till    the  final   conqueft   of   Greece  by  the  Romans,  I 
ihal!  often  depart  from  the  ftrlft  order,  of  time,  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  order  of  reading  the  Grecian  and  Aliatic  hiftory  by  a 
4  regard 
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regard  to  the  cotemporary  hiflory  of  Rome,  but  begin  the 
Romafi  faiftbry  afttr  the  conqtieft  of  Greece. 

The  oldeft  biftor/- extant,  next  to  the  hiflorical  books  of  the 
CHd  Teftament,  is  that  of  Herodotvs  of  Halicaroafius,  who 
floorkhed  aboat  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  chhf- 
tian  aera,  «. little  after  the  invafion  of  Greece  by  Xettes.  His 
hiftory  comprifes  probably  every  thiog  he  bad  an  opportunity 
of  learning  concerning  the  hiftory  of  the  Lydians,  lontans,  Ly- 
cians,  Egyptians,  Perfians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians.  Com- 
puting from  the  earlteft  of  his  accounts  to  the  lateft,  his  hif- 
tory may  be  reckoned  to  commence  about  feven  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  before  Chrift,  and  to  reach  to  about  the  year 
4^9  before  Chrift;  a  period  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years. 

This  author  was  never  charged  with  partiality  except  by 
Plutarch  with  regard  to  the  Bxotiaus  only,  which  is  not  worth 
our  notice,  fince  the  Bicotians  were  Plutarch's  ,<ountrymen, 
and  he  could  not  bear  that  any  reflexion,  though  ever  fo  juft, 
fliould  be  caft  upon  them. ,  But  he  is  generally  thought  to  be 
too  fond  of  the  marvelkws.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  infeited 
many  fabulous  things  in  hit  hiftory,  though  very  often  with 
fufiicifot  iDtiit)a(i«nS  of  his  own  di&elicf,  or  fufpicion  of 
tbcna.  And  it  is  am  argument  greatly  in  favour  of  this  ancient 
writer,  that  his  c.hroAology  requires  lefs  corredion,  according 
to  Newton's  canons,  than  that  of  any  fubfequent  Greek  hiftorian. 
The  gieafcft  inconvenience  attending  the  reading  of  him  arifcs 
from  his  twiho4,  w^ich  is  the  moft  irr^ular  and  digreffivc  that 
can  be  conceived  j  kime  entire  hiftories  coming  in  as  it  werti 
by  way  o( purentbejis  in  the  bodies  of  others,  Bnt  with  all  hi« 
faults  he  is  a  moft  pleafiog  writer. 

y  A  more 
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A  more  particular  account  of  feveral  things  in  the  period 
of  which  Herodotus  treats  may  be  extrafted  from  the  following 
authors.  JuAin,  book  L  11.  iii.  and  vii.  Xenophon's  Cyropaa- 
dia.  The  lives  of  Ariftides,  Themiftocks,  Cimon*  Miltiades^- 
and  Paufanias  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 
And  thofe  of  Anaximander,  ZenorEmpedocles,.  HcracUtus»  and 
DemocrituE  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 


LECTURE         XXL 

QfthucydideSf  Xinopbon,  Diodorus  Siculuit  ^intus  Curtius,  Ar- 
rian,  Jujiin»  Plutarch,  and  Cornelius  Nepou 

NEXT  to-Herodotus,  Thucydides  is  to  be  read.  Hc'propofed 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Peleponnefian  war  j  but  intro- 
duftory  to  this,  his  principal  and  profeiTed  fubjeO:,  be  gives  a 
fummary  view  of  the  hiftory  of  Greece  from  the  departure  of 
Xerxes  to  the  couimencement  of  that  W9r,*which  conne<5ts  his 
hiftory  with  that  of  Herodotus.  His  hiftory,  howeVer;  reaches 
no  farther  than  the  twenty-firft  year  of  the  Feloponneiian  war. 
Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  employed  by  his  country 
in  fomc  command  in  the  war  of  which  he  treats ;  but  not 
being  crowned  with  fuccefs,  in  an  undertaking  to  which  the 
forces  he  was  entrufted  with  were  not  equal,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  command  by  that  inconftant  people,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  amon^  the  Lacedsmonlans, 

It 
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it  is  impoffible  to  dilcover  any  marks  of  partiality  in  this 
writer,  notwithftanding  wc  cannot  read  him  without  making 
ourfelves  a  party  with  the  Athenians.  There  is  all  the  appear- 
ance imaginable  of  the  ftrifteft  fidelity,  and  the  moft  punctual 
adherence  to  truth  in  his  hiftory ;  notwithftanding  he  was  pro- 
bably the  firft  hiftorian  who  introduced  the  unnatural  cuftom  of 
putting  rhetorical  aod  lii^itious  harangues  into  the  mouths  of 
his  principal  adtors.  For  the  fpeeches  which  occur  in  Hero- 
dotus, -who  wrote  before  him,  are  more  like  convcrfation  than 
formal  harangues,  and  compared  with  thefe,  deferve  not  the 
name  o{  fpeeches. 

The  cxadnefs  of  Thucydides,  in  obferving  chronological 
order,  in  his  hiftory  of -the  events  of  a  very  various  and  complex 
fcene  of  aiSiohs,  obliges  him  to  interrupt  the  thread  of  his  nar- 
ration in  a  method  that  is  very  painful  and  difagreeable  to  a 
reader.  But  notwithftanding  this,  his  hiftory  is  extremely 
interefting. 

To  complete  the  period  of  the  hiftory  of  which  Thucydides 
treats,  after  his  firft  book,  let  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  be  read,  together  with  Plutarch's  Thcmiftocles, 
Ariftides,  Paufanias  and  Cimon,  and  the  fecond  and  third  books 
of  Juftin.  And  after  the  whole  of  Thucydides  read  the  lives  of 
Alcibiades,  Chabrjas,  Thrafybulus,  and  Lyfias,  written  by  Plu- 
tarch or  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Juftin, 
and  the  firft  book  of  Ort^us. 

Next  to  Thucydides,  let  the  firft  and  fecond  tooks  of  Xena- 
.  pbo^s  hiftory  of  Greece  ht  read.  This  completes  the  hiftory  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war,  with  the  cotemporary  affairs  of  the  Medes 
tind  Pcrfians.  After  this  let  him  proceed  to  the  expedition  ofCyruSf 
and  the  return  of  the  Greeks ;  and  laftly,  the  i;pmainder  of  his 
Y  2  hiftory 
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hiftory  of  Gri^ce,  which  cQ.'>t»ins  ajj  accounit  ctf  the  aiE>iw  of  the 
Greeks  and  Perfians  to  the  battle  of  Mantinaa,  which  happened 
in  the  year  363  before  Chrift  ;  fo  that  all  the  hiftorical  books  of 
Xcnophon  comprize  a  period  of  about  forty-eight  years. 

Xenophon's  hiftory  is  properly  that  of  hjs  own  times,  and  as 
he  was  the  firft  general  and  philofopher,  as  well  as  heft  hifto- 
riaa  of  his  age*  he  had  the  beft  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with,  and  the  beft  capacity  of  judging  of,  every  thing  of  which 
he  writes.  With  regard  to  his  country,  he  was  in  circumf 
ftances  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Thucydides,  an4  he  appears 
to  be  equally  impartial.  But  he  is  much  happier  in  the  iim- 
pliclty,  as  well  as  true  elegance,  of  his  ftyle  and  maoner.  He 
ie&ms  to  keep  a  medium  between  the  loole  ex(:uriive  man- 
ner of  Herodotus,  and  the  extreme  rigour  of  Thucydideq, 
whofe  formal  harangues  he  has  likewife,  in  a  great  j;neafure, 
dropped.  But  a  barrennefs  of  remarkable  events  in  the  hiftory 
of  Greece  of  which  he  treats,  as  well  as  the  mangled  ftate  iip. 
which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  mak^  his  hiftory  lefs 
engaging,  and  I  believe  lefs  generally  read,  thaji  either  of  the 
fore- mentioned  authors.  But  his  Anabajis^  in  which  he  rela^^ 
the  adventures  of  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  Greeks,  under  his  ow-n 
command,  in  their  return  to  Greece  from  the  very  heart  of  die 
Perftan  empire,  is  highly  engaging.  As  for  Jtis  hiftory  of  Cyru.s 
the  Eldety  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  icompqf^d  with  9, 
view  to  exhibit  the  moft  perfeifl  idea  ^o  c<?ui4  conceive  of  an 
accompliftied  prince,  bOt4i  with  refped  to  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war; 

To  complete  the  hiftory  of  all  that  period  of  which  Xjcofl^ 

phon  treats,  'read  the  lives  of  Lyfander,   Ag^laus,  Arta^erxes^ 

ThrafybuJus,  Chabrias,  Conon,  and  Patamcs  written  by  Plu- 
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tarch,  or  Cornelius  Nepos  -,  the  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of  Juf- 
tin,  and  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ofDiodorus 
Siculus. 

After  Xenophon's  works  read  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  books 
ofD/Woruj  5/tfa/w,  which  contain  the  hiftoriea  of  Greece  an(J 
Perfia  from  the  battle  of  Mantinsa  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  year  336  before  Chrift. 

Diodorus  flourithed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cxfar  and  Augustus. 
He  fpared  no  pains,  or  expence,  in  reading  or  travelling,  to 
■coJIedl  materials  for  an  univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  carUeft  ac- 
count of  things  to  his  own  times ;  and  the  fmall  remains  wc 
have  of  it  bear  fufficient  marks  of  his  great  labour  and  fidelity. 
Sut  the  merit  of  that  part  of  his  immenfe  and  valuable  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  a  faithful  compiler.  For 
all  the  laft  books  of  his  hiftory  are,  in  all  probability,  irrecover- 
ably loft ;  though  there  are  fome  who  pretend  that  they  ftill 
may  be  extant  in  fome  obfcure  part  of  Sicily.  Of  forty  hooks, 
of  which  the  entire  work  confifted,  the  five  firft,  which  bring 
the  hiftory  of  the  world  to  the  Trojan  war,  are  entire.  Tben^jct 
five  are  wanting  j  but  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twen^h  in- 
cluiive,  the  work  is  complete.  The  hiftory  of  thofe  two  books 
of  Diodorus  will  be  more  complete  hy  reading  the  lives  of  Cha- 
brtas,  Dion,  EphicraCes,  Timotheus,  Phocion  and  TimiEtleofi^ 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepos. 

After  thefe  two  books  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  read  Arrian's  luf- 
tory  of  Alexander.  To  make  this  hiftory  more  cooipkte  rea4 
a]&}  Q^intus  Curtius,  the  te&th  and  eleventh  books  of  Juitin> 
Hnd  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander. 

As  great  an  encourager  as  Alexander  the  Great  was  of  leaicnsd 
men,  in  an  age  yvh^h  abounded  with  them,  he  has  been  fo  un- 
fortunate, that  npne  of  the  many  hiftori^es  of  his  exploits  which 
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were  Written  by  his  cotemporaries  have  reached  our  times  j  a 
misfortune  which,  it  is  remarlcable,  he  fiiarcs  in  common  with 
Auguftus  and  Trajan,  who  were  nearly  in  thc'fame  circumftances. 
The  oldeft  of  the  hiftories  of  Alexander  now  extant  arc  thofe 
of  Quintos  Curtius,  and  Arrian,  who  lived  four  hundred  years 
after  his  death.  The  hiftory  of  Arrian  is  an  evident,  and  in  all 
appearance,  a  faithful  compilation  from  authors  of  the  heft  au- 
thority, and  who  lived  neareft  the  times  of  Alexander  j  particu- 
larly from  the  commentaries  of  Ariftobuhzs  and  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
He  has  fo  happily  fucceedcd  in  a  ftndied  imitation  of  thcftyle' 
,  and  manner  of  Xenophon,  that  he  is  often  called  the  young  Xeno- 
phon.  There  is  alfo  -extant  an  hiftory  of  India  by  this  author. 
The  leatl  praife  of  Arrian,  is  that  of  anlitftorian.  His  Encbi- 
ridiorit  which  is  a  compendium  of  Epifletus's  philofophy,  has 
ever  been  acknowledged  to  -be  the  nioft -beautiful  ^lece  of  ancient 
heathen  morality. 

The  hiftoiy  of  ^wflzj  Curttus'is,  upon  "the  whole,  an  agree- 
able performance  i  but  there  appears  to  be  too  great  a  difplay  of 
oratory,  an  affcflation  of  fine  thoughts,  fhining  exprcflions, 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  upon  every  occafion,  to  make  it  thoroughly 
■fatisfaftory  as  a  hiftory. 

After  Arrian 'read  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
hooks  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  -contain  the  hiftory  of  Greece 
from  the  year  323  before  Chrift  to  -the  year  301  ;  and  to  com.- 
plete  this  period  read  alfo  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
'books  of  Juftin,  and  the  Demetriu-s  and  Eumenes  of  Plutarch. 

After  the  above  mentioned  books  of  Diodorus,  read  from  the 
fixteenth  to  the  twenty-ninth  book  inclufire  of  Juftin,  which 
Ibrings  down  (he  hiftory  to  ahout  the  year  195  before  Chrift, 
Juftin  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  about  the  year  150  after  Chrift, 
:HIs  hiftory  is  onlyaii  abridgment^  and  as  it  were  the  contents  of 
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what  muft  have  been  an  immenfe  and  valuable  work  of  Tragus 
Pempeius ;  being  a  complete  univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft 
account  of  things  to  his  own  time,  which  was  that  of  Auguflus. 
Juilin  has  drawn  up  his  compendium  with  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
priety and  elegance,  and  it  is  a  very  proper  book  to  introduce 
young  pejrfoDS  to  the  knowledge  of  hiflory. 

After  the  forementioned  books  of  Juftin,  read  Plutarcb^s 
lives  of  PyrrhttS,  Aratus,  Agis,  Cleomcnes  and  Philopoemen. 

The  lives  of  illuftrious-  men  written  by  Plutarch*  who 
flourished  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  about  the  year  130  after 
Chriil,  make  an  excellent  fupplement  to  univerfal  hiftory.  Being 
more  a  philofopher  thaa  an  hiftorian,  his  lives  of  illudrious 
men  confift  chiefly  of  fuch  particular  incidents  as  lead  us  to 
form  ^e  cleareA  idea  of  their  tempers,  characters,  and  views. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  a  writer  of  the  Augufl|an  age,  who  pre-- 
teded  Plutarch  nearly  in  the  fame  plan,  exhibits  an  agreeable 
compendium  of  the  chief  tranfadions,  and  a.  clear  view  of  the 
chara<aers,  of  the  principal.heroes. of  ancient  times,  an dj.  like 
Plutarch,  is  alfo  ufefuUy  read  by  way  of  fupplement  to  more 
regular  hiftories'. 

To  complete  the  hiftory  contained  in  thofe  lives  of  Plutarch,. 
read  the  fragments  of  Diodorus. 

Laftly,  in  the  regular  order  of  hiftory,  read  the  thirtieth 
book  of  Juftin,  and  all  that  follow  till  the  two  laft,  which; 
completes  the  hiftory  of  Greece,  till  it  mixes  with  that  of  the: 
Romans. 

All  the  hiftories  mentioned  in  this  lefture  are  written  in- 
Greek,  except  thofe  of  Juftin,  Quintus  CurtLus,  and  Cor-. 
celius  Nepos,   which  are  in  Latin. 
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LECTURE       XXII. 

Of  Dion^us  Halkarnajftnfist   Livyt  PofyHus,  and  jlppian. 

AS  the  authors  of  whom  an  account  wa«  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding Icdorc  contain  not  only  the  hiflory  of  Greece, 
but  that  of  all  ihe  nations  of  the  world  that  were  known 
«o  the  hiftorians ;  fo  the  following  courfe  of  Roman  hijiory  mnft 
likewife  be  confidered  as  comprehending  all  that  is  now  to  be 
learned  of  the  fubfequent  ancient  hiAory  of  all  other  nations. 
Indeed,  the  connexions  of  the  Romans  were  fo  exteniive,  that 
a  compleat  hiftory  of  their  affairs  could  be  nothing  lefs  than  a 
hiilory  of  the  World ;  at  lead  of  that  part  of  it  trhich  Is  mod 
worth  our  notice.  In  reality,  we  know  nothing  of  the 
hidory  of  any  ancient  nations  after  the  cftablifhrnent  of  the 
Koman  eOipire,  but  in  confeqi^ence  of  their  connexion  with  the 
Romans.  The  writers  of  the  Roman  hiflory  I  fhall  give  in 
account  of  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  read,  without 
any  formal  tranfition  from  one  to  another. 

The  writer  who  tr^ts  of  the  early  part  of  the  Ronoan  hiftory* 
in  the  fullell  and  mod  fatisfaAory  manner,  is  Dht^Jiui  of  Hali~ 
carHajfut,  an  eifcellent  rbetofician,  as  well  as  hiftorian.  He 
came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  AuguAus,  and  fpent  twenty-iwo 
years  there,  principally  with  a  view^  to  acquaint  himfelf,  from 
the  fource  of  inforAiation,  with  the  antiquities  and  cudoms  of 
the  Romans.  His  entire  work  coniided  of  twenty  books,  and 
brought  down  the  hiftory  of  Rome  as  far  as  the  beginning  of 
the  iirft  Punic  war.     But,  of  thcfe  only  the  eleven  firft  arc  now 
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extant,  and  the  end  at  the  year  of  the  city  412,  before  ChriH 
341,  the  time  when  the  cbnfuls  refumed  the  chief  authority  in 
the  Republic  after  the  diflblution  of  the  decemvirate. 

This  writer  was  furniihed  with  all  the  lights  that  could  be 
procured  to  conduct  him  throUgh  his  undertaking,  having  the 
alBAance  of  the  moft:  learned  and  eminent  of  the  Romans  in 
every  thing  in  which  they  could  be  fervlceable  to  him ;  and  he 
is  generally  thought  to  have  made  the  moft  of  the  authorities 
he  could  procure,  in  the  great  fcarcity  of  ancient  records  which 
we  have  before  obfervcd  to  have  been  at  Rome.  But  what  we 
are  moft  indebted  to  Dlonyfius.  for,  Is  the  defcription  he  has 
given  of  the  manners,  cuAoms,  and  laws  of  the  Romans,  as 
obferved  by  himfelf,  and  which  no  Roman  writers  hare  men- 
tioned. Indeed,  fuch  particulars  as  thefe  we  could  not  ib 
reafonably  expeft  from  a  native,  writing  for  the  ufe  of  his 
countrymen  (who  mufl  have  been  as  well  acquainted  with 
them  as  himfclf)  as  from  a  foreigner,  writing  for  the  ufe  of 
foreigners,  tc^whom  cveiy  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  new 
and  entertaining. 

Notwith {landing  Dionylius  lived  in  an  enlightened  age,  and 
he  feems  defirous  to  tranfmit  nothing  but  well  attefted 
fafts,  he  has  not  efcaped  the  charge  of  the  moA  egregious 
credulity  in  his  account  of  fome  of  the  prodigies,  with  which 
all  the  Roman  hiftories  abound,  particularly  when  he  tells  us, 
that,  by  the  command  of  Nxvius  A^ius  the  Augur,  a  razor 
cut  a  whetAone;  that  Cailor  and  Pollux  fought  in  perfon  for 
the  Romans,  againfl  the  Latins,  that  two  rivers  turned  their 
courfe  to  favour  the  inhabitants  of  Cumae,  and  that  a  ftatue 
of  fortune  fpoke  certain  words  twice  over. 

The  Hyle  of  this  author,  though  his  language  be  truly  Attic, 

does  not  quite  anfwer  the  expectations  he  naturally  raifes  by  his 
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criticifms  on  the  ftyle  of  other  hiftorlans,  and  his  rules  for  the 
proper  ftyle  of  hiftory.  For  though  his  Attic  phrafes  are 
allowed  to  be  elegant>  the  beft  critics  complain  of  a  fingu- 
krity,  and  a  particular  rougbnefs,  in  the  general  turn  of  his 
fisnt^nces. 

Tocompleat  the  hiftory  of  the  period  of  which  Dionyiius 
treats*  read  Liry,  book  I.  II.  and  III.  Plutarch's  Romulns, 
14uma  Pompilius,  Valerius  Poplicola,  Coftolanus,  and  Camillus. 

After  Dionyfius,  read  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  book, 
xnclufive*  of  Livy,  which  brings  the  hiftory  of  Rome  to  the 
451  of  the  building  of  the  city,  and  292  before  Chrift. 

Xtvy  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but  upon  undertaking  to  write 
the  Roman  hiftory  (a  work  in  which  he  was  wholly  employed 
for  more  than  twenty-two  years)  he  came,  in  the  reign  of 
Auguftos,  to  live  at  Rome,  for  the  convenience  of  having 
recourie  to  the  moft  proper  materials  for  his  work,  particularly 
thofc  recwds  which  were  prefcrved  in  the  Capitol;  and  having 
eollefted  every  thing  which  he  thought  to  hi*  purpofc,  he 
retired  to  Naples,  that  he  might  profecute  his  ftudies  without 
interruption. 

All  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  he  lived  a  retired 
fedcntary  life.  But  though  we  never  read  either  of  his  having 
ever  travelled,  or  being  employed  in  any  command  in  the  army, 
or  any  other  department  of  public  bufmefs,  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  defeat  is  not  perceived  in  his  hiftory.  His  defcription 
of  places  is  as  exad):  as  if  he  had  viftted  them  himfelf ;  and  he 
defcribes  a  fiege,  and  the  arrangement  of  an  aimy,  with  the 
greateft  propriety  and  judgment.  It  is  not  improbabl'e  but  he 
might  be  alfifted  in  thofe  parts  of  his  work  by  perfons  who 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  fubjefls  of  them  than  he 
himfelf  could  be.  When  he  was  at  Rome,  he  enjoyed  the 
3  favour 
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favouf  of  AiiguftuSj  who  gave  him  every  opportanity  of  fur- 
niihing  himfelf  with  the  knowledge  neceffjry  to  his  defign. 

The  entire  work  of  I^?y  confifted  of  one  haqdjrcd  and  forty- 
two  books  j  hut  of  theie  only- thirty-five  arc  left»  viz.  the  fir 0*, 
the  third,  the  fourth,  and  half  of  the  fifth  deca.d;  but  the 
epitome  of  them  all  by  another  hand  is  extant^ 

AH  the  ancieots  {tFe:  unaoiiriciui  m  g»ing  the  mod  ample 
teftimooy  to  the  nobte  and  geaefous.  im^pflrtiaJity  of  this  writer  j 
^i^ho,  though  he  livedi  in  the  leiga  of  Augufirus,  had  the  coiuagc 
|o  do  j.uftic9  ta  the  cbwai^rs  c£  Pompey,  Cicera>  .SratuSr  anii 
Caffius.  Bui^  pd-ofaably  with  a  view  to  add  to  tiifi  folcmftiity 
of  his  hiiiJ^oiy,  l»  takes  9vcty  opportunily  of  iafertii^  accounts 
of  omona  ^^d  psodigi£s»  and  foeae*  as  they  appsar  to  us  of  thfi 
bswiaft  and  moO:  Eidici[lQtia  nature.  Indeed,  with  tc£ps6h  hod» 
tQ  the  ototemls  of  his  biilory,  and  the  Ayle.  and  manner  of 
tompoiiti/M,  Livy  &eeDS  to  have  IltuHed  ^raBdeur  and  m»^-^ 
nificenee.  With  all  the  marks  of  real .  modefty;  and  grcatnefs 
Qf  miadv  he  every  where  pre&^cves  an  uniform  energy  and 
majefly  of  Ayl^*  to  which  the  length  and  fulnefs  of  his  periods 
does  not^  a  littte  contribute;  and  every  part  is  as  etlaborate  and 
highly  0iii(hed  as  polfible. 

To  fupply  the  chafm  between  the  tmth-and  twentieth  books 
of  Livy,  read  PolybiuSt  particularly  books  firfl:  and  fecond, 
which  treat  chiefly,  of  the  firft  Punic  wari  the  q)itomc  of  the 
fecond  decad  of  Livy,  Juftin»  book  feventeeoth*  eighteenth, 
twenty- fecond,  and  twenty-third,  fourteen  chapters  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Orofius,  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  third  book 
of  the  bijloria  mifcellaHea  of  Paulus  Diaconus*  Plutarch's  Marccl- 
lus,  and  Fabius  Maximus;  the  fecond  tome  of  the  annals  of 
Zooaras,  and  Appian's  Punic,  and  lUyrian  wars. 
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Folybius' was  an  Arcadian.  He  ilourilhed  in  the  year  216 
before  Chrift,  and  was  of  the  iirft  note  in  his  age  as  a  foldicff 
flatefman,  and  philofopher.  He  came  to  Rome  on  an  embafly, 
and  there  became  very  intimate  with  Scipio  Afric^nus  the 
younger,  and  Lxlius,  whofe  infeparable  companion  he  was  in 
all  their  expeditions. 

His  hiftory  confined  originally  of  forty  books,  of  which  the 
the  eighth  part  only  is  remaining  to  us  entire,  and  compreheilds 
a  (pace  of  fifty-three  years,  the  greateft  part  of  it  employed  in 
the  hiftory  of  thofe  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witnefs,  and 
in  the  condud  of  which  he  had  a  confiderable  fliare. 

The  pains  which  this  writer  took  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
things  and  places  of  which  he  writes  was  prodigious.  He 
crofled  the  Alps,  and  traverfed  one  part  of  Gaul,  on  purpofe  to 
reprefent  truly  Hannibals  palTage  into  Italy;  and  fearing  to 
omit  the  Ipaft  circuniftance  of  Scipio's  atSions,  he  travelled  all 
over  Spain,  and  ftopped  particularly  at  New  Carthage,  that  he 
might  carefully  ftudy  the  fituation  of  itj  and  even  ufed  Scipio's 
authority  to  procure  vciTels  to  fail  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
with  fomeview  to  the  hiftory  he -was  writing.  He  learned  the 
Roman  tongue,  and  obtained  a  perfet^  knowledge  of  their 
laws,  their  rites,  their  cuftoms  and  antiquities ;  and  having 
gained  permiflion  from  the  fenate  to  fearch  the  Capitol,  he 
made  himfelf  familiar  with  their  records,  and  tranflated  them 
into  his  mother  tongue. 

However,  though  in  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  fubjeft, 
and  efpecially  as  a  judge  of  every  thing  relating  to  it,  he  was 
fuperior  to  a]mo(i  all  other  ancient  hiflorians,  he  is  inferior  to 
molt  of  them  in  point  of  eloquence;  and  it  appears  not  to  have 
been  without  juftice  that  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus  calls  blm 
2  unpolite. 
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unpoHte,  and  rcproachfis  him  with  negligence,  both  in  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  the  flrudlure  of  his  periods.  His 
obiervations  and  refie£lions  (which  frequently  interrupt  the 
courfe  of  his  narration,  and  talte  up  great  part  of  his  worlc) 
appear  tedious  to  thofc  who  arc  impatient  to  go  on  with  the 
hiHory,  but  are  univerfally  admired  by  the  thoughtful  and 
judicious. 

Orofius  was  a  Chriftian  Prefbyter,  who  flouriflied  about  A.D. 
416,  and  wrote  feven  books  of  hiftory  againft  the  Pagans. 

Appian  was  defcended  from  one  of  the  chief  families  of 
Alexandria.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  - 
Trajan,  where  he  praftifed  the  law,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  fo  much  as  a  pleader,  that  he  was  advanced  to  fome 
office  in  the  government;  and  by  the  fucceeding  emperors 
Adrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  to  the  higheA  dignities  of  the 
empire. 

Of  the  many  works  which  he  compofed,  there  remain  at 
this  time  but  the  leaft:  part,  ,viz.  his  hiflory  of  the  Punic* 
Syrian,  Parthian,  Mithridatic,  and  Spanilh  wars,  the  fifth  book 
of  the  civil  wars,  and  thofe  of  Illyricuni. 

Whatever  reflexion  it  may  be  upon  him  as  a  man,  it  ought 
to  be  no  objeftion  with  us  to  the  hiftory  ,of  Appian'^  that  he  has 
been  fufpe£tcd  of  copying  a  good  deal  from  the  Commentaries 
of  Auguilus,  and  other  writers  whofe  works  are  now  loft; 
and  this  circumftanc^e  may  have  occafioned  fome  little  in- 
equality inhis  ftyle.  This,  however,  is  only  what  fome  critics 
pretend  to  have  obferved,  and  his  ftyle  is  allowed  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  very  plain  and  fuited  to  his  fubjedt.  His 
method  of  preferving  the  tranfatSions  of  every  particular  country 
diftinft  from  thofe  of  every  other  is  thought  to  have  fome 
advantages,  and  he  is  allowed  to  be  particularly  happy  in  his 
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dercriptioBS  of  battlef,  and  in  every  Mfpeft  to  havo  given  the 
greateft  proof  of  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war. 

After  Appian,  fliould  be  read  the  remainder  of  Livy,  from 
the  twenty-firft  book  to  the  end,  wjiich  brings  the  hiftory  to- 
the  year  of  the  city  587,  before  Chri ft  16.6,  and  the  epttooiQ 
of  Livy  to  the  end. 

To  compleat  the  laft  books  of  Livy,  read  Plutarch's  Han- 
nibaU  Scipio  Africanus,  Quintas  Flamininus,  Faulus  .'^milius, 
and  Cato  Major.  After  this  read  his  Gracchi,  Marius,  SytU, 
Cato  Minor,  Sartorius,  LucuUus,  Pompey,  and  Brutus. 


LECTURE       XXIII, 

■O/"  Sallufit   Ca/ary  Hirtius,  Dio  Caffius,  PaterculaSt  SuetantuSt 
end  Tacitus. 

TH  E  reader  of  hiftory  mud  now  proceed  to  SaUuft's  hiftory 
of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  which,  happened  one  hundred 
years  before.Chrift,  and  of  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  which 
happened  fixty-two  years  before  Chrift. 

Salluft  was  a  Roman,  defcended  of  a  family  which  had  long 
made  a  figure  in  the  equeftrian  order.  He  was  a  man  of  profli- 
gate morals,  and  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  fpent-in  the 
purfuits  of  ambition  ;  but  not  fucceeding  in  his  attempts  to  be 
a  leading  man  in  the  government  of  the  ftate,  he  retired  with 
a  difcontent  which  ihows  itfelf,  both  in  the  general  feverity 
£iS  his  lan^uage^   and  bis  frequent  keen  invectives  againft  the 
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times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  a  great  enemy  of  Cicero  (whofe 
wife  Terentia  he  married  after  Cicero  had  divorced  her)  and  the 
friend  of  Cifar,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  him.  By  CxCar 
he  was  entrufted  with  the  command  of  feme  forces,  and  a  pro- 
Tince,  in  which,  by  his  exceflive  rapacioufnefs,  he  grew  fo  rich, 
that,  upon  his  return,  he  purchafed  one  of  the  nobleft  manfions 
in  Rome,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  gardens  of  Salluft. 

The  hiftory  of  the  war  of  Jugurtha,  and  of  the  Catilinarian 
confpiracy  are  all  that  we  have  left  of  this  hiftorian.  Nothing 
at  all  is  left  of  that  excellent  hiftory  which  procured  him  the  title 
of  ihe prince  of  b'tftorianst  except  four  orations  and  two  cpiftles  j . 
coUedtcd  by  the  ancient  grammarians. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithftanding  the  profligacy  of  this 
writer's  morals,  and  his  particular  attachments  in  life,  thofc 
things  feem  to  have  laid  no  bias  upon  him  as  a  writer.  He 
docs  juftice  both  to  Cicero  and  Caafar  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Catili- 
narian confpiracy  j  and  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  uncommon  pains 
to  get  well  informed  in  the  particulars  of  his  hiftory.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Punic  wars  in  particular,  we  are  told  that  he  not  only 
examined  the  memoirs  and  writings  of  thofe  countries,  but  vifited. 
many  places  in  perfon,  to  avoid  miftakcs  in  his  defcriptions. 

Salluft  falls  far  ftiort  of  the  majefty  of  Livy,  but  he  is  re- 
markably happy  in  a  peculiar  concifencfs,  fulnefs  and  energy  of 
exprcffion,  for  which  he  is  faid  to  have  particularly  ftudied 
Thucydides.  His  harangues  are  extremely  elaborate,  but  much, 
too  long  in  proportion  to  the  hiftory,  and  they  have  every  appear- 
ance of  being  ^urpofely  introduced  to  ihcw  his  own  eloquence 
on  a  variety  of  occafions. 

A  fondnefs  for  thcfe  fet  declamations  has  ftrangely  feized  al- 
moft  alt  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  who  are  famous  for  their  ftyle 
and  manlier  of  compofition.  It  may  perhaps  be,  in  part,  ac- 
counted.. 
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counted  for  by  confiderlng'thal  they  were  almoft  all  educated 
pleaders  j  and  that  propriety  of  addrcfs  on  every  occafion  was 
Co  much  fiudled  by  the  Romans^  that  it  was  the  conftant  exer- 
cifc  of  youth  at  fchools,  as  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  to  make 
ipeeches  for  the  heroes  of  hillory ;  and  one  great  and  happy 
example  would  occaiion  alany  imitations  of  that  unnatural 
.manner.  It  mufl  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  they  tend 
to  make  hiftory  much  more  intereding,  by  obliging  the  reader 
to  dwell  longer  on  the  ilate  of  things  in  important  fituations. 

Julius  Ca/ar's  Commentaries  of  his  own  wars,  and  the  fupple- 
ments  by  Hirttus  and  others. 

Julius  C«far  was  a  man  who,  by  the  arts  of  popularity,  ac- 
quired great  afcendancy  over  the  people  at  Rome.  Being  en- 
trufted  with  the  command  of  an  army  in  Gaul,  he  reduced  all 
that  country  into  fubjedion  to  the  Romans,  and  by  the  fame 
good  fortune,  and  his  own  excellent  conduct,  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  commonwealth  j  but  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fpirit 
of  liberty,  which  was  not  yet  fufficiently  quelled  in- that  brave 
and  high  fpirited  people. 

The  title  of  Cafar's  Commentaries  does  not  promife  a  regular 
and  compleat  hiftory  of  the  wars  of  which  they  treat.  But 
fo  mafterly  is  the  performance,  that  none  of  the  ancients  ever 
attempted  to  improve  upon  them.  Though  Cafar  is  the  hero 
of  his  own  hiftory,  he  always  fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  the  third 
perfon  ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  prodigious  fuccefs  he  met 
with,  with  the  greateft  delicacy,  and  with  as  much  coolnefs  and 
impartiality,  as  if  he  were  writing  the  hiftory  of  any  other 
perfon. 

In  this  Caefar  exaftly  refembles  Xenophon,  Indeed,  there 
are  few  perfons  whofe  circumftances,  and  manner  of  writing, 
admit  of  a  nearer  comparifon.  They  have  the  fame  advantage  in 

the 
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the  clearn$/>  of  iheir'  deferiptions  of  things  relating  to  war 
from  having  been  generals  themfelves.  They  have  the  fame 
'fimplJcitydnd.eafe  in  their  il:yle»  and  both  are  equally  fparing  in 
,  introducing  fct  fpeeches.  Of  the  two,  C»far  keeps  nearer  t& 
natorc  and  probtibility  in  this  refpeit;  Perhaps  he  might  chufe 
to  ftylc  his  work  Commtntariesy  rather  than  lay  faimfclf  under  a 
kind  of  neceffity  of  fwclling  a  regular  bijiory,  with  ornaments 
So  unfuitable  to  a  work  which  ought  to  be  the  cxaft  copy  of 
-truth  and  real  life.  .  i      ' 

Hir'tiu's,  who  wrote  fome  of  the  books  wthich  ire  generally 
joined  with  Casfar,  Was  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
tranfadions  of  thofe  tinfies.  After  th4  death  of  C«far  he  was 
made  conful;  and  together  with  iiis  colleague  Panfa  died  glo- 
riouQy  at,  the  baittle  of  Mutina,  ,€ghlihg  agaihft  Antony.  His 
ftylc;  add  manner  of  compofitidn,  as  well  as  the  fubjea  of  his 
hiftory,  |uftly  entitle  him  to  a  place  nfcxt  to  Ctefar.  The  other 
pieces  commonly  annexed  to  Caefdr  are  greatly  inferior  to  thejfe. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  hiftory  of  this  important  period 
of  time,  Cicero's  epifiks\  cfpecially  thdfe  to  AtticuS,-qught  by  no 
means  to  be  overloked.  Cicerofeldom  departed  from' Rome,  was 
a  principal  ai^orin  all  the  great  affairs  tranfa^^d  in  his  time; 
of  wiuch  he  writes' almoft  an  uninterrupted  account  to  his  friend 
AtticUs,  who  lived"  a  retired  life,  remote  from,  all  affairs  of  ftate. 
So  great  is  the  franknefs  of  this,  writer,,  that  we  fee  the  moft 
fecret  motions  of  his  heart,  and  how  he  was  affeded  upon 
every  emergence.  He  alfo  ftiews  us,  as  far  as  he  himfelf  was 
able  to  penetrate,  the  hearts  of  all  thofe  men  who  make  fo  great 
a  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times. 

Dio  Caffus  was  a  native  of  Bythinia,  whither  alfo  he  retired  to 

pafs  the  concluiion  of  his  life,  after  having  been  twice  conful  at 

Rome,  and  been  intrufted  with  the  government  of  feveral  pro- 

A  a  vinceft 
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■  vinces  under  Alexander  Swerus,  and  ieveral  of  die  prooeding 
emperors. 

His  hiftory  comprized  all  this  time  from  die  building  of 
■Rome  to  the  reign  of  Alexander,  which  he  wrote  in  eighty 
-books,  divided  into  eight  decads,  of  which  few  are  faved 
■from  that  cataftrophe  which  has  been  fatal  to  many  admirable 
works  of  this  nature,  through  the  ignorance  and  incuriions 
-of  barbarous  nations.  At  prefent  th&  thirty-fifth  book  is  the 
firft  of  thofe  that  remain  entire.  For  we  have  only  fome  frag- 
ments of  the  thirty- fourth.'  His  progrefs  to  the  fiftieth  is 
compleat  enough,  but  instead  of  the  laft  twenty  we  muft  be 
content  with  what  Xiphilinus,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople,  who 
-wrote  in  the  year  1 050  after  Chrift,  has  given  us,  in  a  compen- 
dium of  them.  That  which  we  now  have  of  this  author,  com- 
prehending the  events  of  three  hundred  years  at  leaB:,  b^ins  at 
the  time  when  Lucullus  had  his  great  commands,  and  ends  with 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  We  are  as  unfortunate  with 
refpeA  to  this  author  as  to  Livy ;  (ince  the  hiftory  of  the  lad: 
forty  years,  of  the-tranla^tions  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witnefs, 
is  entirely  loft. 

This  writer  has  by  no  means  avoided  the  charge  of  partiality, 
from  his  favouring  the  party  of  Cxfar  and  Antony,  and  his 
inventive  againft  Pompey  and  Cicero,  particularly  the  latter, 
whcnn  he  treats  in  the  moft  fcurrilous  and  indecent  manner; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  fo  much  an  argument  of  the  prudent 
condudt  of  Dio,  as  of  a  criminal  complaifance  in  him,  that  he 
could  pafs  through  Htch  dangerous  times  as  thoie  of  Commodus, 
Caracalla  and  Heiiogabalus,  without  any  riik  of  his  life  or  for- 
tune. But  on  the  other  "band,  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  his 
charafter,  that  he  was  efteemed  by  that  excellent  prince  Alex- 
ander Severus,  with  whom  he  once  had  the  honour  of  being  con- 
'        ■  ful. 
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ful,  and  under  whotn  he  publidied  hU  hiftocjr.  Tlus  writer^ 
Bowever,  has  certainly  fallen  into  a  greater  excefs  of  ibperAitlon 
and  credulity  with  refpe£t  to  prodigies  and  miracles  than  Livy. 
From  Livy's  niaiuier  of  introducing  thoie  things  it  cannot  at 
all  be  inferred  that  he  believed  thetn.  He  fecms  rather  to  have 
brought  them  in  to  add  to  the  folcninity  and  dignity  of  his  hif- 
tory  i  but  they  make  a  very  4iiFcrent  appearance  in  Dio.  The 
jpe^chee  of  this  writer^  which  ta^  up  whole  book$«  are  infuf-i 
fei^ly  tediou&  j-  but  his  ftyle  in  general  is  rather  admired  thaa 
QthQrwi&.  He  wa&  a  great  imitatpc  of  Thucydides,  and  is  not 
£}  obicure  ais  he  wasi. 

The  period  of  w^ch  3E)io  CaiHus  treats  will  be  made  more 
complete  by  VelUius  Paterculus,  who  lived  under  Tiberus.  He 
was- a  pcribn  of  nobleextpxAion,  and  had  confidecable  employ- 
ments in  the  Rpnun  iba.te.  His  work  is  an  epitome  of  the  Ro- 
m^n  hiilory  to  his  owa  times,  upon'  which  he  is  more-  large  $ 
and. he  tran^miu  tons  feveial  particulars  which  we  {bould  not 
Qthcrwile  bav.«  known.  Eycppting  the  gfols  flattoKies  of  Ti- 
berius and  Sejanus^  Patcrculus's  work  is  a  faithful  and  elegant 
cq^ipepdiuna  of  Roman.hiAory ;  buf  itiis  in  feveral  places  im* 
perfect.  Tbi&  Halter  excels  in  drawing  chara<AeFS;  and  if  his 
wKttlc  ' be  thought  too  .rhetorical,  it  maft  be  acknowledged 
that  hjsThetoric  is  more.,. that  of  the  gentleman  thai)  of  the 
fcl^olv*  -■:.:■' 

.  Suetonias^f  lives  of  the  twelve  Cafars.  Thi&  author  was  a 
Romaji  ^n„  had  been  employed  in  the  arnvy.  and  at  the  bar  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan ;  and  under  Adrian  he  was  for  fome  time 
Vfhat  ^e  n^y^f^l  iccnetary  of  ilate  ^^  but:  heiqg.  obliged  to  quit 
l^s-o^q,  on  account  of  foqa^  dilgufl  which  he  had  given  to  his 
ma^eff^tfe /retired,  and  wrote  the  hif^ry  he  has  left  us.  Indeed, 
his  yitofk,  can  hardly  be  called  a  biAory;  Hnce,  without  any 
A  a  a  regard 
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regard  to  chronological  order,  he  has  only  thrown  together  fuch 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  twelve  Caefars,  as  he  imagined 
would  refleifl  the  grcateft  light  on  their  real  characters,  and  has. 
difpofed  them  in  an  order. which  he  thought  bef^  adapted  to 
that  purpofe. 

Suetonius  has  given  us  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  his 
diligence,  veracity  and  freedom,  in  the  execution  of  his  work> 
He  is  even  thought  to  have  entered  too  particularly  into  the  de- 
tail of  fome  unnatural  vices.  His  expreffion  ie  very  clear,  though 
concife :  but  no  writer  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners, cuftoms.  and  antiquities  of  Rome  to  make  hiin  intelli- 
gible;  his  mention  of  them,  aiid  allufions  to  them  are  fo  fre- 
quent. 

Tacitus* s  Annah  ani  WJivry, '  This  abthor  Was  a  Romaff» 
who  was  advanced  regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  the 
Aate,  till  he  was  made  conful  under  Nerva.  He  wrote  annals  of 
the  public  affairs  in  fixteeii  hooks/which  begin  at  the  death  of 
Ail^ullus  Cxfar,  and  continue  the  ftory  almod  to  die  end  of 
Nero.  Wc  have  but  part  of  them  left  j  viz.  the  four  firft 
books,  a  fmall  part  of  the  ^fHi,  alt  the  fixth,  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fifteenth,  and  part  of  the  fixteenth.  The  two  laftj^ears 
of  Nero,  and  part  of  the  foregoing  year  are' Wanting.-  Thefii 
are  the  lift  books  of  the  work.  He  has  left  us  a  A/^ffrylifcewifc, 
which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Galba  to  the 
end  of  that  of  £)omitian.  There  are  alfo  extant  of  tliis  author, 
6ne'  book  of  the  Manners  of  tie  Germans,  and  an<iihe'r  of  the 
Life  of  Agricola, 

^'Tacitus  is  a  mort  faithful,  grave,  and  fevers  writer.  -Indeed,' 
the  fubjedl  -of  his  hiftory  exhibits  the  moft  fliocfcirig  fpeaaclc 
6f  vice  which  the  annals  of  mankind  can  Ihow ;  in  which  cafe 
true  hiftory  muft  neceflarilyhave  all  the  kccnncfs  of  fatire. 
•-  ■'  ^''  This 
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This  hiftory  contains  a  fund  of  political  knowledge,  and  on 
that  account,  is  very  proper  to  be  iludied  by  princes  and  minif- 
ters  of  ftate. 

Nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  than  the' ftyle  of, Tacitus 
and  that  of  C^farj  yet  each  may  be  called  excellent  in  their 
kind.  Tacitus  has  not  the  beautiful  Simplicity  and  eafy  flow 
of  Csfar,  but  his  language  has  equal  precifion  and  more  force. 
He  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  underftood,  but  he  does  not  pleafe  lefs 
when  he  is  underilood.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  fo  much 
fentiment  Ihould  be  crowded  into  fo  fmall  a  compafs  as  is 
done  by  Tacitus.  Caefar  will  perhaps  have  more  charms  for 
a  young  gentleman,  but  Tacitus  will  give  more  fatisfaftion  to  a 
perfon  of  age  and  experience. 

Tacitus  is  the  laft  Roman  hiilorian  who  is  worth  reading 
except  barely  for  the  fake  of  thofe  faifs  which  we  have  no 
other  method  of  getting  acquainted  with.  Indeed  both  Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus  are  generally  placed  In  what  is  called  the 
filver  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  j  but  all  the  fucceeding  writers 
are  univerfally  thrown  into  the  brazen  or  iron  age.  I  ihall^ 
therefore,  content  myfelf  with  aflighter  mention  of  them,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  read,  without  diilinguilh- 
ing  them  into  primary  and  fecondary  writers. 


LECT, 
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LECTURE       XXIV, 

OfAureUiU  Fi£Ior,  HeroJian,  Scriptores  Romania  Eutropiut,  Zezi- 
mus»  Zonarat,  Joraamies,  j^mmianus  Marcellmust  Procopius,  Aga- 
ibiast  Nicetas  Acominatus,  Nicepborus  Gregoras,  and  Johannes 
Caniacuzenus.  VJe  of  Books  of  Antiquities,  f^riters  who  have 
explained  Coins  and  Infcriptions.  Ufe  of  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Civil  Law.  Of  modern  Compilations  of  Hijiory,  T&e  XJniver- 
fal  Bijlory.     Hooke's  Roman  Hiflory. 

'T^HE  lives  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  written  by  Aoreliuj  Viftor 
or  Xipfcilio.  Aurelias  Vidor,  was  a  perfbn  of  mean  birdi^ 
bat  on  acconnt  of  his  learning  and  abilities*  was  advanced  by- 
Conftantius,  the  fon  of  Conflantrne  the  Great,  to  feverai  eon- 
£derable  emplc^ments  in  the  ilace.  Aorong  otho*  works  be 
wrot*  a  hiftory  of  the  Cae&ra,  from  Auguftus  down  i«  Om- 
Axntios  his  patron. 

Spsrtians  Adrian,  wad  Capholinus's  Ai^toninas. 

Herodian.  This  author  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  fecond  centuri',  but  he  fpent  mod:  of  his  time  at 
Rome  in  the  court  of  the  Emperors,  where  he  wrote  his  hif- 
tory. It  confifls  of  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Philofophus  to  Balbiiius  and  Pupienus,  in  the  year  238,  which 
is  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times. 

Few  authors  have  ever  had  a  happier  and  more  engaging 

raansftf  of  writing  than  this.     He  prefents  every  fcene  with  its 

caufes  and  effeAs  in  the  cleareft  and  eafieft  point  of  view;  and 

^  his 
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his  f>yle,  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  labour,  has  all  the 
charms  of  fimplicily  and  elegance. 

After  Herodian  muft  be  read  what  has  not  be«i  already  dire^ed 
to  out  of  the  fix  following  writers,  commonly  known  by  the 
■name  of  Scriptares  Roman'i,  or  Hifioria  Augufta  fcriptoresy  viz, 
Spartianus,  LampridiuSj  Capitolinus,  Vulcatius,  Trebellius  Pol- 
lios,  and  Vopifcus.  They  are  published  altogether  by  Caiauboa 
and  Salmafius.  They  all  flouriihcd  about  the  time  of  Diocle- 
lian.  or  Conllantine,  and  their  works  are  not  eafily  diAinguiflied 
from  one  another.  But  there  is  a  chafm  in  thefe  writers,  be- 
tween Gordian  III.  and  Valentlnian,  which  may  be  fupplied 
from  Aurelius  Viftor,  By  the  help  of  this  fupplement,  the 
above-mentioned  writers  bring  down  the  hiftory  to  the  year  of 
the  city  1036,  of  Chrift  283. 

If  any  perfon  would  chufe  to  fee  an  epitome  of  the  Roman 
hiftory  till  about  this  time,  Eutropius  will  furniHi  him  with  a 
pretty  good  one  in  Latin.  He  was  an  Italian  fophift,  and  ie- 
cretary  to  Conftantine  the  Great,  but  more  particularly  traded 
by  Julian.  By  the  exprefs  order  of  the  Emperor  Valens  he 
wrote  a  compendium  of  the  Roman  hiftory  to  the  death  of  Jo- 
vian, in  the  year  of  the  city  1119,  of  Chrift  366.  Allthe 
writers  of  the  Roman  hiftory  from  this  time  are  Greek,  except 
Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Zozirmis  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  declenfion  of  the  empire  in 
fix  books,  beginning  with  Auguftus,  giving  a  fuller  account  of 
things  from  the  reign  of  Dioclefian,  and  ending  with  the  tak- 
ing of  Rome  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric.  In  the  firft  book  he 
runs  through  all  the  firft  emperors  10  Dioclefian  with  great 
brevity  j  but  in  the  other  five  books  he  gives  a  larger  and 
fuller  account.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Theodofius  the 
younger,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  507.  Zozimus  was 
a  pagan,  and  therefore  very  often  reflects  upon  the  chriftian 

princes ; 
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|)rinccs;  notwithflanding  which,  his  fidelity  is  not  eafily'to  be 
called  in  qucftion.  ' 

Zonaras  wrote  a  general  hiftory,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
10  the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus  in  the  year  1 1 19, 
in  whofe  time  he  lived.  He  divided  his  work  into  three  tomes. 
In  the  firft  he  gives  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  world  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  dcftruftion  of  Jerufalcm  j  in  the  fecond  he  writes 
the  Roman  hiftory  from  the  building  of  Rome. to  Conftantine 
the  Great/but  very  briefly  j  and  in  the  third  tome,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  actions  of  all  the  chriftian  emperors  from  Con- 
ftantine the  Great  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenus. 

This  hiftory  and  that  of  Zozimus  will  be  made  more  com- 
pleat  by  Jornandes'^  hiftory  of  the  fucceflions  of  kingdoms  and 
times,  and  his  hiftory  of  the  Goths.  He  fiounfhed  about  the 
year  of  Chrift  540.  He  was  himfelfa  Goth,  or  an  Alan,  and 
fts  he  fays,  joined  the  Gothic  hlftorians  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  in  order  to  compile  his  hiftory, 

Ammianas  Marcellinus  flourlfticd  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
375,  and  was  a  foldier  under  Conftantine  and  Julian.  H6 
wrote  thirty-one  books  from  the  beginning  of  Ncrva  to  the 
death  of  Valens  in  whofe  court  he  lived  :  but  of  thofe  the  firft 
thirteen  have  pcriflied.  In  thofc  wl^ifch  are  extant  he  begins 
with  Gallus  Caefar  about  the  yeir  of  (jhrift'353,  and  largely 
d^fcribes  the  anions  and  lives  pf  Conftantius  Carfar,  Julian, 
Jovian,  Valentinian,  and  Valen^.  He  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  a 
great  part  of  what  he  wrftes,  ap5  ne  tfi'i^gs  the  hiftory  to  the 
year  of  Rome  1 128,  of  Chfift  378, 

In  the  mifcella^ieous  hiftory  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  beginning 
with  book  xii.  will  te  found  a  compleat  hiftory  from  Valen- 
tinian to  the  depofition  of  Michael  Curopaiates,  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  812,  in  which  time  this  author  lived. 
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Frocopius  floui'iihed  in  the  year  502,  and  wrote  feren  books 
of  the  Pcrfian,  Gothic,  and  the  Vandalic  wars,  undertaken  by 
Judioian,  and  conduced  by  his  general  Beliiarius. 

Agathias  lived  about  theycarof  Chrift  567.  He  wasalawyer 
by  profeffion,  of  Smyrna  in  Afia;  he  wrote  five  books  of  the 
itign  and  anions  of  Juftinian,  and  begins  his  hiftory  where 
Procopius  ended.     He  was  a  pagan. 

If  any  perfon  chuie  to  omit  thefe  lafl:  mentioned  writers,  and 
go  on  with  the  third  tome  of  Zonaras,  he  may  pafs  on  from 
Zonaras  to  Nicetas  Acominatus,  or  Chonites,  who  begins  where 
Zonaras  ends,  and  continues  the  hiilory  pretty  largely  for 
eighty-five  years,  to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  Baldwin 
the  FUndrian,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  1203.  This  writer  was 
born  at  Cfaonis,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  from  whence  he  took  his 
name. 

After  Nicetas,  follows  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  wrote  a 
hillory  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  from  Theodo- 
rus  Lafcares  the  firft  to  the  death  of  Andronicus  Poleologus 
the  latter,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  154-1*  about  which  time  he 
flourilhed. 

But  whereas  the  fideli^  of  this  writer  is  called  in  queftion, 
particularly  his  hiftory  of  Andronicus  and  Paleologus,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  take  in  here  Johannes  Cantacuzenus,  who  of  an 
emperor  became  a  monk,  and  wrote  an  excellent  hiftory,  under' 
the  title  of  Chriftodulus.  This  royal  hiftorian  fiouriflied  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  1350;  His  hiftory  confifts  cf  fix  books,  of 
wbifh  the  two  firft  treat  of  the  reign  of  Andronicus,  the  re- 
maining  four  of  his  own  reign,  and  what  he  did  after  the  death 
of  Andronicus.  He  was  made  a  monk  in  the  year  of  Chrift 
1 360,  when  he  took  the  name  of  JoCuphus. 

B  b  The 
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Tttft  ronckrion  of  the  faiftory  of  Conftantvaople,  wil^  the 
rif^  aod  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  may  be  learned  from  Lamkus 
Chalchondiles*  who  put  tn  end  to  it.  He  begifis  his  fa-ift<»y 
•witk  Otioman  thefon  of  Orthogol,  who  began  to  reiga  about 
the  year  of  Chrift  1 300.  His  work  confifU  often  books,  and 
briD^  the  hlftory  to  the  year  1453.  in  which  C^iftantinbple 
W35  taken  by  Mahomet  II. 

That  you  may  not  be  difappointed  in  TOur  ex|ie^a!(icu»^  from 
thofe  hlAorians  who  wrote. after  the  itonoval  of  the  feat  of  the 
empiie  from  Rome  to  ConflamiAople,  I  mnft  inform  you  that, 
as  from  that  time  the  grandear  of  the  empire  ^begao  to  decline^ 
the  bouods  of  it  to  he  oontradted,  and  coafequently  the  can-' 
nexions  of  the  Romans  to  be  lefs  -extenfire  than  before}  t^ 
Byaantme  bifior.ians^  as  thofe  WTiterfr  are  caIlod>  we  very  much 
confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire  and  court  of  Conftanti- 
noffte,  which  foo:  feveral  centuries  b^ore  the  final  diiSolution  of 
.^e  empare  "Was  very  mconfiderable.  This  part  therefore  of  the 
preceding  ccairft  is  by  -no  means  t«  be  <;aHed  ^#«rd/  hiftory,  as 
the  earlier  ipart  of  it,  bot,  on  the  contrary,  like  it  is  very 
much  limited  and  particular. 

Of  all  the  modern  ^9ffi;^f/a/KW/, -derived  iVom  thefe  fources  of 
biftorical  knowledge,  none  are  fo  uiefirl  as  thofe  which  treat  of 
the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  law«  of  the  Creeks  -and  Romans. 
The  moft  complete  body  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  is 
that  which  has  been  collcAed  irom  the  united  labours  of  all 
the  heft  critics  and  antiquaries  by  G^xvius  and  Gronovius. 
But  this  is  an  immenfely  voluminous  work,  which  few  perfopa 
can  purchafe,  or  perufe.  A  peribn  may  acquire  knowledge 
enough  of  this  kind  for  the  purpofe  of  reading  the  Greek  and 
and  Latin  hillorians  in  Potter's  excellent  and  compendious  fyf- 
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tem  of  Greek  antiquities  and  in  KenDct's  antiquities  of  Rome  4 
but  without  an  acquaintance  with  thefe  at  leaA»  a  perfbn  will 
findhimfelf  greatly  at  a  lofs'in  heading  the  courfe,  or  any  put  of 
the  courfe,  of  hiilory  recommended  above. 

Books  which  contain  coUefltons  of  coins  and  tnfcriptions 
fiiould  by  no  means  be  negle£ted  by  a  perfon  who  is  deiirous  of 
receiving  all  the  lights  he  can  get  into  the  tranfatftions  of  any 
period  of  pafl:  times.  The  principal  colleftors  of  thefe  kinds  of 
records  are  Gruter,  Lipfius,  Chilhul>  Montfaticon,  Prideaux, 
Mazochtusy  and  Fleetwood  for  Infcriptions  {  and  Spanheim, 
Ur{inu8»  Patint  Vaillant,  Hardouin,  and  GoUzius  for  coins. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  hillory,  no  perfon  can  be  a  com- 
petent judge  of  many  important  things  relating  to  it,  who  is 
not  verfed  in  the  civil  law,  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
domeftic  policy  of  that  great  people.  Let  every  perfon  there- 
fore who  propofijs  to  ftudy  the  Roman  hiftory  by  all  means 
make  himfelf  matter  of  Jufiintan't  Inftitutes  at  leaft,  which  con- 
tain an  authentic  outline  of  their  policy  j  and  this  indeed  is 
fofficient  for  the  purpofe  of  reading  their  hiftory. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  modern  compila- 
tions of  ancient  hiftory.  The  moft  complete  body  of  hiftory 
ancient  and  modern  is  the  Vniverjal,  and  it  is  the  more  conve-. 
nlent  for  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  the  references  in  it  to  origin^il 
aythors  are  very  Urge  and  particular  oii  every  paragraph  of  it  j 
fo  that  it  is  at  leaft  a  full  index  to  univerfal  hiftory,  and  fur- 
nifties  the  reader  with  the  means  both  of  enlarging  the  ftory, 
and  -correding  any  miftakes  the  authors  may  have  fallen  into. 
The  perforQUDce  is  certainly  a  very  uhequal  one,  with  refpedk 
bot^  to  judgment  and  Ayle,  and  the  chronology  of  jt  is  various*. 
*  as  might  be  expcAed  from  a  work  which  could  not  have  been 
completed  at  all  but  by  a  great  number  of  hands.  It  is  to  be 
B  b  2  regretted 
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regretted  that  the  chronological  tables  adaptiid  to  it  are  drawn 
up  upon  the  old  exploded  fyAem.  But  among  a  few  inftances' 
of  inaccuracy,  there  are  numberlefs  marks  of  the  greateft  la- 
bour and  impartiality. 

Of  the  compilers  of  the  Roman  biftory  in  particular,  Hooke 
feems  far  preferable  to  any  other  in  French  or  Englifh.  He 
has  fhewed  the  greateft  fagacity  in  tracing  the  rife,  progrefs,' 
and  condufl  of  that  people,  and  in  penetrating  into  the  chi- 
raders  of  their  principal  heroes. 


LECTURE       XXV. 

Of  the  Method  of  Jludying  the  EngUJb  Hiflory.  Original  Writers, 
recommended.  GUdai.  Bede,  Nenniiu.  Hoel  Dha's  lavs. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Caradocus,  Roman  writers  of  Eng- 
lijh  Affairs.  Their  Defers  how  fapplied.  Fuinefs  of  Englifh 
Hijiory  from  the  Time  of  Cbrifiianity  accounted  for.  Saxon 
Recorders,  Saxon  Chronicle.  Affer  Menevenjts.  Ethelward. 
Verjiegan.  Sheringham*  What  Foreign  Hiftories  are  nfeful  to  d 
Knowledge  of  the  Englijh  Affain  in  early  Times*  Of  the 
Danijht  Iflandic,  German,  and  Norwegian  Antiquities. 

AS  the  hiflory  of  our  own  country  is  both  more  intercfting 
to  us,  and  on  every  account,  6f  the  moft  confeqaeoce  for  us 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  I  fhall  be  morie  particular  in 
my  diredions  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  than  I 
have  been  with  rcfpeft  to  ancient  hiftory.    To  do  this  in  a^ 
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complete  a  manner  as  the^t>9!mid9:o^n^l4«4gQ  wiU  adtnit,,;! 
ihall  Brft  deduce  a.  .regular  ferieg  of.  hijidriimt  from  the  carlieft; 
account  of  our  nation  t0:w1ia,t'  may  b?  called  our  owa  timei^/ 
and  then  give  Tome  accoulit  ojT  th^  .records  whiqtk  Pur  ooun> 
try  affords  of  a  diff^reiic  nature*  but  which  a  careful  hif- 
torian  ought  to  avail  'hldifelfof^  and  alfo  of  th«  placqs  where  it 
iScfaid  fuch  records  are  to  be  met  with.  A.-grcat  part  of  what 
I flaBll, advance  upon  thjs  UH:  head  io  particular  will  be  ex- 
trafted  from  Nicbotjhn's  Bftglljb  Hifiorical  Library,^  to  which  I 
would  refer  thofeperfons  who  are  defitous  of  farther  informa- 
tion with  rcfped  to  the  fubjeQ  of  this  X-e6:ure.  I  fliall  how- 
ever ib  far  depart  from  his  me^thpdas.to  give  all  I  have  to  fay 
concerning  the  Britons^  Saxons,  aqd  aU.Ahc.^fHer  part  of  our 
hiflory,  by  ilfelf. 

'  ImperffcA  as  what  I  have  collciAed  an  this,  fubjed  may  be,  it 
will  at  Iea:ft  fuffice  to  give  you  an  idea  what  .care,  labour, .  and 
fagacity  are  necelTary  to  compile  a  good  hiftory  of  our  country, 
from  the  vaft  variety  of  materials  which  it  affords  for  that  pur- 
pofe  i  which  will  make  us  more  feniible'of  the  obligations  we 
are  under  to  thofe  diligent  hiAorians  and  antiquarians  who  have 
taken  the  pains  requtfite  for  that  pUrpofe,  and  increafe  our 
conUmpt  for  thofe  writers,  who,  without  ftirring  from  their 
clofets,  or  perufing  one  ancient  original  author,  affumc  the 
name  of  biftorians, .  znA  publiHi  pompous  accounts  of  their 
works;  when  they  have  done  nothing  more  than  republish,  in 
a  new,  and  perhaps  no  better  form,  the  information  that  had 
been  coUei^ed  by  others.  Of  thefe.  fecond  and  third  han,d 
compilers  no  nation  perhaps.  furnKhes  a  greater  number  thatk 
our  ,own,  If  fuch  works  be  recommended  by  greater  fymmetry 
in  tbc  arrangement  of  their  parts,  and  a  better  {lyle  and  manner, 
of  compolitioo,  it' cannot  be  denied  but  that  the  authors  of 
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thedl  beva  theit  niertt}  but  thM  it  ^»  *  merit  of  s  diffqrent 
bind  ftom  that  of  the  Ubwrioiu  imnftigators  of  biftorical  truthy 
and  ought  ftot  td  be  c^nfbvilded  ^iih  it. 

I  muA  adtooni(h  7cm,  howenfr,  that  yon  muA  not  promife 
yeurfdres  mueh  cntcrtdnmeBt  from  the  language  and  ilyle  of 
the  original  biftorianft  ^f  ont*  flatioD.  The  bwtk  of  oBr  ancient 
bifloriea  are  only  to  be  coniideFed  as  repofitorics  of  fa^u  li 
hft»  only  been  of  late  years  that  hiOoiy  has  been  written  with 
the  leaft  degree  of  elegMce  by  the  natives  of  this  coantfy ;  and 
even  now  <rt%  can  ihow  but-  very  few  ma^efly  compofituHit 
of- this  kiftd;  perhaps  none  which  have.  United  with  the  merit 
of  writers  that  of  diluent  inveAigatOrs  of  hiftcrical  troth. 
Indeed,  theie  quaUftcattons  in  modern  times  are  rarely  united* 
though  in  ancient  times  they  often  were. 

The  ittoft  aAeient  S^hiKh  hiAeriati  nofr  extant  is  Gildas, 
He  WHS  a  moak  t^  Bangor  abont  the  middle  of  tb«-£xth  cottury* 
a  J%i«r&wfal  fpte6i|K)r  of  (be  ttiferies,  and  aloioA  otter  ruin,  of 
Ma  tdantryraen  the  Britcms,  by  a  people  under  whofe  baoaefs 
thtf  expeded  pFote<Aion  and  peace.  His  lamentable  hiftory 
De  txeidib  Britannia  is  all  that  is  printed  of  ^is  writing,  and 
fKphapa  all  that  is  any  whc^e  extant. 

Cotemporary  with  Gildaa  was  Bed^,  who  was  a  SaXqn;  and 
thdugh  hi^  hfftory  of  the  Sn^di  natioti  i%  chiefly  eecle&afti^ 
cal,  he  has  intermixed  l^svefal  particulars  of  the  civiE  ftate  of 
the  Britont  and  Saxons. 

The  next  Britifh  hiftorian  of  note  is  Nenmus,  a  moak,  wh« 
flooriDied  in  the  year  830.  He  ii  faid  to  have  left  behind  htna 
leveral  treatifes,  whereof  all  that  is  pubHAicd  is  his  i^Avm 
Br'itonum, 

The  next  remains  of  the  Britons,  are  Hoel  Vhd's  Lem»i  which 

w-^ccnaacd  about- the  middleof  the  tenth  century.     Of  thefe 
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tirefe  -arti  fererat  copies/  4iro*fa  iin'AVfc£jfa  and  i.afia,  SiII  exHmt'i 
among  wtiich  U  a  very  old  one, -voittaii'aB  pofchimiBQtn  Jefui 
Cdlcgc,  at  Os/ord.  :•..:  lUi.'p:  a   ..         .    ■. 

W«  .ace  sot  jto  expPlSt  any  iV(|i.9^1l<a^cf /or  afp^rfaiaiiijE  th^ 
biftory  of  thefe  times  as  after  ages  affGif4':^f  %O0)  char;MrSf 
Icttnn' patcttt;  Sec;  j[t  it  Vffy-cl^tiibtful  .YKhet&er  thioCs  times 
ever  produced  £uch  im^ateriiUfi  for  htftpfji;  if  f^E^did*  they-have 
adlipn-ci^eiJ.  .  Nettjber  c^  we  expeA  ajiy  afli^t^ce  from  the 
me&Jis,  t>t,-mln9t  of' the  ^ndeaf  -Bfitoi^. ,  The  pian?^  »i(td 
herezin  C^eikr'fi  tirti«  wa^  nothing  more  -  than  jron  rings,  ^od 
iha.pel^Ia  f&ecQS  »f  hnfs  i  JK>r.  dofs  it,  well  a^peax  that  ^hcir 
kings  did  ai&er)vard6  ig^troduce  any  of  a^ipjtljer  iorx^     . 

"i'^tfaA  pocfofl  tbaft jljtt$ni{V;e4  ^^?:.^rij^ng  of.tfaje  ,oId  6,ri^til^ 
fcift*rit!«fKir  Tthe  «onq«fft  was- Jfl^^itj^f^jW^i*^*'^  ff  .Mo% 
nduth..'  'Thb  aiithor  liv^d  u^i^n  ^9g,.S^ej>h^j  ^bp^'  ^ 
9resriX5o..i  He  fteoK  particvMrJy  £M?i^|of  ,fl^rfes.;whM^  Ji)^^ 
the  airiof  domance*  >which  ted.  huga.  tq  pitch  uppni&it^  4t0iXif,'^ 
feats loT'duKslry,  Aod  Me«:tia'>.  prpphecies,.^,  jyoj^  fH^ifS^ 
tfoD-fuB  pan;  hut  htsimoft  fftnoQ^s.^efw  i&  his,'^^ofu<v^„£^^ 
^ijhria  Brkmun.  In  this  he hasgiv)En«gfaefIo^:ff4]rp ^t^ 
of  Britain  frokn  the  day^  of  Brutus,  ^^  fuppoffd/oQ  of  ^ft^as^ 
containing  a  catalogue  of  AbtoiKe  feyeQtymoaarpbs,  whi^  qugnetf 
in  (this  iffiand  before  Julius  Cs^fav  l^i^dfdjo  4t'  .  1)ifi^i&.  QaviiSi 
<^lhas  fdaoiic  nsas  laid  hy  Ne^iu;,  .j^iit  ,the  /ypf^r&wflijre  is 
this  author's owhl  Notiwithftaoding:tlp^AUthor  lus  pot  bee^ 
without  ihii  advocates*  |«rtic<4^rLy'thi^:^a)qus,J.X>f^ildi  his 
Inftory  is  jiow  nniverfaUy  fpgard$d'^  ^  o^.^. jig^.tft^a ^ba^ 
of  a  romance. .  •;.  ,■  ,;  • 

Contemporary  with  this  Jofiery  .wf^-C^if^p<;p.s,  a  pioojc  of 
Lancarvan,  who  wrote  a  hiftory  o^.thf  f9i|ty..^i^  ^i.  ,W#Ies 
after  they  were  driven  into  that  cornfir  (^ Jt^t;  iflfindoby  the 
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Saxons.  This  hifloiy  which' >)ns  Wrfttea  orig{a«Uy  in  Latio, 
and  brought  as  lo7(  as  ■  tkm  year  .1156  hf  it*  author,  was  after- 
wards tran0ated  into  EngUfli  by  Humphry  Lluid,  and  en*- 
larged  and  publiflicd  by  D*.  towel,  and  again  by  W.  Wyn, 
with  a  learned'  preface. 

After  king  Charles-'s  rdloTAtion  Mi*.  K..  Vaaghan,  a  learned 
gentleman  of  Mertoneth{hire,' publilhed  bis  Brittfit  antiquities 
revived,  wherein  are  many  curibns  reoiarks  -  and  difeoreries. 
This  author  was  well  known  to  archbilhop  UAier,  by  whom 
he  was  much  countenanced  and  encouraged  in  thefe  ftttdies. 

The  Roman  writers  treat  of  the  af&irs  of  this  iflaitd,  both 
antecedent  ta  their  conqueft  of  it,  and  during  their  ftay  in  it, 
only  occafionally.  Ccfar  may  be  depehded  upon  for  an  authentic 
Account  of  his  own '  expedition,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  received  by  the  natives ;  but  it  i»  certain  he  could  have  bat 
little  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
ctiftoms  of  the  people,  or  any  thing  relaiiog  to  the  internal 
ftate  of  the  nation.  As  the  Romans  were  afterwards  better 
acquainted  with  the  ifland,  wc  have  more  re^oa  to  depend 
upon  the  little  that  we  find  of  our  hiftory  in  Tacitus,  Di.0 
Caflius,  Sutionius,- Eutropius,  and  theScripto'res  Romani,  who 
inay  all  be  fuppoTed  tohave  had  the  perufal  of  fuch  memorials 
as  were  from  time  to-  time  font  io  the  emperdrs  frotn  their 
lieutenants  in  this  plroVince.  A  great  'deal  of  caution  is  necef- 
fary  in  reading  f6me<^  the  latl- mentioned  authors;  but  their 
defeds  are  well  fupplied -by  the  famous  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  his 
PraleSliDhtt  .Gam^iani  which  will  .be -highly -ferviceable  to 
all  perfons  who  engage  in  thefe  fludies.  Tacitus's  life,  of 
Agricola  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  'a  ftithful  account  of 
that  general's  condnft  in  this  ijland.  He  fpeaks  of  the  natives 
with  great  impartiality.- '  " 

Many 
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Many  defefts  in  tRe^fctfian  accounts  have  beefi  fupplied  by 
irifcriptions  and  cofns.^i^ound  in  ftvewl  parts  of  our  iflaud  j  and 
(hire  are  daily  new  difcoVeries  of  both.  The  Roman  comman- 
ders in  this  ifland  aiFeiaed  to  celebMte  their  exploits  on  the 
reverfes  of  their  coins,  whence  may  be  colleilcd  feveral  good 
.  illaftrations  of  that  part  of  our  hiftory.  ■  Thofe  preferved  in 
Camden's  Britannia  are  vei-y  Taluable. 

We  arc  much  more  happy  with  rcfpeft  to  the  hiftory  of  the 
Saxon  times,  particolarly  the  end  of  them,  than  thofe  pre- 
ceding. It  is  remarked  by  all  writers,  that  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  hiftory  lefs  obfcure  than  that  of  England  after  the 
ninth  century.  Nor  cart  we  be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  this, 
when  we  are  informed  by  Matthew  Paris,  that  there  was  A 
cuftom  in  EngUnd,  that,  in  each  mitred  abbey  of.  the  order 
6f  St.  Bencdift,  Ibmc  perlbns  of  the  fraternity,  of  ability  and 
care,  were  appointed  to  regiftcr  tht  moft  confiderablc  events  j 
and  after  the  death  of  every  king  thefe  different  memoirs  were 
laid  bfcfore  a  chapter  of  the  order,  to  be  reduced  to  a  body  of 
hiftory,  which  was  prefervcdin  their  archives  for  the  inftruftion 
'  of  poftet-ity.  1 

■  Wc  have' likewife  other  remains  of  the  Saxon  times,  which 
may  be' of  great  ufe  to  ah  hiftorian.  In  feveral  libraries,  and 
in  many  regifter  books  of  our  oldeft  monafterics,  we  have 
lAany  charters  grahted  by  dur  Saxfin  kings,  but  they  are  to 
be  admitted  with  great  caution.  The  records  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury  affart  us  that  Withered',  who  reigned  about  the 
yfear  700,  ^was  the  firft  who  gave  out  charters  in  writing,  his 
predetfelTors  thinking  their  bare  word  fufficiebt  to  fecure  any 
of  their  gifts  and  benefadlions. 

Many  of  the  Saxon  laws  have  been  published.      The  firfl 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  madcby  L.  Nowel,  who  collefted  all 
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be  could  find,  and  left  them  to  be  trtinflated  by  his  friend  W. 
Lambard.  Mr.  Somncr  corrected  the  errors  of  Lambard,  adding  . 
feveral  laws  omitted  by  him,  and  giving  a  double  tranilatlon, 
in  Latin  and  Engli(h>  to  the  whole.  And  there  have  beea 
fome  flill  later  additions  and  improvements  by  other  hands. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  learned  from  the  coins  of  any  of  our 
Saxon  kings ;  their  filver  ones  being  generally  of  the  iame  fize, 
and  very  flovenly  minted. 

The  oldefi  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  affairs  is  the  Saxon  Cbrmtcle', 
firft  publiflied  by  Abraham  Wheelock,  who  tranilated  It,  and 
caufed  it  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  ^is  Saxon  Bede.  The 
author,  or  authors,  of  this  work  are  unknown.  Some  copies 
of  it  end  with  the  year  977,  another  brings  down  the  hiilory  to 
1001,  another  to  the  year  1070,  and  another  to  1154. 

The  earliell  account  we  have  of  the  reign  of  Alfred  is  that 
of  AJerius  Menrotnfis^  who  lived  in  his  court,  and  is  iaid  to 
have  been  promoted  by  him  to  the  biihoprick  of  Sherborn. 
This  treatife  was  firft  publilhed  by  Archbifhop  Parker  in  the 
eld  Saxon  cbara<^er,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Thomas  Wal« 
fingham's  hiilory.  Aflerlus  wrote  his  fovereign's  life  no  £irther 
than  the  forty- fifth  year  of  his  age,  which,  according  to  his 
computation,  fell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  893;  but  the  work 
is  continued  by  other  hands  to  the  death  of  Alfred. 

The  next  Saxon  hiiloriaA  is  Etbelwardt  <x  El-ward  Patr/tw, 
dcfcended  of  the  blood  royal,  who  lived  in  the  year  1090,  but 
he  continued  his  chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kings  no  farther  thaa 
Edgar.  Indeed,  the  whole  is  faid  to  be  a  tranllation  of  an 
imperfed  copy  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  in  a  very  had 
ftyle. 

Many  things  relating  to  the  civil  government  of  thefe  times 
are  difperled  in  fome  particular  lives  of  their  faints  and  kings, 
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particularly  thofe  of  Ofia,  .Orwin,  Etbetvolf,  and  Edward 
the  Confeflbr. 

Of  the  later  writers  of  the  Saxon  aiiairsi  f^erjiegan  muft  be 
firft  mentioned.  His  refiitution  of  decayed  intelligence  in  an- 
tiquities relates  particularly  to  the  language,  religion,  manners, 
and  government  of  the  ancient  Engllih  Saxons.  This  writer 
has  fallen  into  many  miftakes ;  but  fome  of  them  have  been 
noted  by  Mr.  Sfaeringham,  and  the  reft  have  been  carefully 
correded  by  Mr.  Somner. 

Mr.  Selden  vms  a  perfon  of  vaft  indut^ry,  and  his  attainments 
in  mod  parts  of  learning  were  fo  extraordinary,  that  every 
thing  that  came  from  him  is  highly  admired  i  but  Mr.  Nichol- 
fon  is  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  account  he  gives,  in  his 
AnaleBot  of  the  religion,  government,  and  revolutions  of  ftate 
among  our  Saxon  anceftors. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nicholfon  fays,  <hat  the  beft  per- 
formance he  knows  of,  relating  to  the  prime  antiquities  of  the 
Saxons  is  Mr.  SSeringbam's  treatife  De  Anghrum  genlis  origine. 
Our  civil  wars  fent  this  author  into  the  low  countries,  where 
be  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mar- 
■{ham  and  the  Dutch  language,  both  inclining  him  to  fuch 
-ftudies  as  this  boolc  ihows  him  to  have  delighted  in.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  great  modefty,  as  well  as 
induftry  and  learning.  His  colleftidns  from  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  particularly  from  the  northern  writers,  arc  exceedingly 
valuable. 

Our  Saxon  antiquary  oaght  alfo  to  be  {killed  in  the  writings^ 
of  thofe  learned  Germans  who  have  made  colledkions  of  their 
own  laws,  or  have  written  fuch  glofTaries,  or  grammatical  dif- 
courfes,  as  may  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  many  ancient 
diale£ts  of  our  anceftors  and  kinfmen  in  that  part  of  the  world; 
C  c  2  particularly 
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pftftiCuIafly  the  Sachjin.  Spifge/,  or  Sp^^ufum  Sfixnu'cupi;  whicU 
is  an  excellent  manuel  of  the  old  laws  of  the  ancient  Saxpi^s. 

Ill  prd^r  td  underHaAd  the  Danijh  period  uf  our  hillpry,  the 
Daniih  antiquities  muH  be  fearch^d  into,  and  the  ^unic  ^l^arad^r 
uaderftoodi  for  in  this  charatSer  the  Danes  regiilercd,^ll  t^cif 
more  cqniiderahle  tranfiiftions  upon  rgclts,  and  (lones  l>ewD  (i>t9 
vwious  fliapcs  and  figures.  On  theft  they  engraved  fuch 
inf^riptions  9S  were  proper  for  their  heathf.^  altars,  triuqiphal 
arches,  fepulchral  monuments,  and  the  geiieajqgical  biltoricf 
of  tlieif  ^iiceAoFs.  Their  writings  of  lefs  concern,  z%  letters, 
fl]ni%n^ka,  ^c.  were  engraven  upon  woo^  ;  and  bec^ufe  beef  b 
WiP  the  fnojt  plentiful  in  Denmark*  and  tpoft  coppmonly 
employ^^  for  thofe  purpofe^,  from  the  D^nllh  name  of  that 
tree,  which  is  ^9gt  '^^Xf  ^^^  all  other  northera  nations,- have 
the  name  of  book. 

Oi4r  Pgnifli  4|itiqu^ry  ibould  alfo  be  acquainted  with  the 
bcft  lilandic  hiAorians;  the  moll  ancient  whereqf  is  Aras 
frwiet  cotemporpry  with  Ssemond,  about  the  year  ii;4-  He 
Aril  wrote  a  reg^Ur  hidory  of  Iceland  from  the  fir^  planting 
of  his  CQuntry  down  to  his  own  time,  wherein  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  Norway,  Denmarl^,  and  England, 
intermixed  with  thofe  of  his  own  nation.  Part  of  this  work 
hap|)ily  fcU  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Rartl^oline's  friend,  the 
biHiop  of  Skalholt,  who  took  care  to  have  it  publiibed  in  the 
year  1689. 

There  is  likewife  extant  a  couple  of  Norwegian  hiilorles  of 
good  credit  which  explain  many  particulars  of  the  exploits 
relating  to  the  Danish  king$  of  Great-Britain,  whiclf  our  own 
hiilorians  have  either  wholly  omitted,  or  recorded  imperfedly. 
The  former  of  thefe  was  written  foon  after  the  year  1150,  by 
pne  Theoderic,  a  monk.     The  other  was  compiled  by  Snorra 

Sturltf»nks, 
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Sturlefoniu!.  Both  drew  their  materials  from  the  ballads  of  the 
Scaldrit  whofc  hiftorical  poems,  it  is  generally  thought,  may 
be  depended  upon.  Arngrim  Jonas,  who  lived  about  thofe 
times,  alTures  us  that  thefe  Scaldri  were  far  from  flattering, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  modern  poetical  fable.  This  book 
was  tranflated  into  the  vulgar  Engliih  by  Peter  Undallenfis,  and 
publilhed  by  Wormius. 

■ -O^y  >tVo  £^0>f^  ^i^oriaiis,  Mr.  Nich'QlCon  fays,  .are  necef- 
fjtry  tO'Vli^  BBgliOl  antf4}aary's  hbrapyj  namely  SaxoGram'mati- 
rt^/,-'an^hls  cotempoVary  and  fellow  fevvaftt  Swens  Agonist  of 
both  wkich  we  have  an  excellent  coition  by  3tephanus.  <  Ssxo 
is  coRiQionty  Fe«koned  the  m(^  ancient,  as  v^ell  as  the  mod 
pdliVe,- hiAorJan  '&t  Denmark,  dying  provoA:  at  the  cathedral 
church  atxlRiC^child  in  the  year  1294.'  fiaixo  himi<^f  ^ys  that 
he  compitedhis  hjftopy  out  of  the  Icelandic  ballads,  and  Sweno 
declftfes  th%t4ie-09nipiled  his  from  the  traditions  6f  old  people; 
yet  the  former  is  thought  by  Arngrim  Jonas,  and  J.  Lyfcandcr, 
a»t  fe«' bsv^  aift9(ie  gpedpfe  of  his  ^uifegr^ip*, 

.  Th^  g^e^  fsftofCE  of  thf  decayod^UqilttiPS  of  Denmark  was 
Qlm*  .Vormi^t  wh©  l^sa)fo  enabled  9a  \^  ipske  nwny  new 
difc!oy^rie4  ifl  tho£s  of  our  QWQ  oatipp,  His  I4t«faiuri  Bfttuca 
WM  th«  M  ^PX  ^ttstppt  t^^^rds  x\i&  right  eJEplaaation  of  ch« 
«14  Cijob^l^  monmn^ts,  wbUh  tilt  bU  Umc  ImuI  iain.  ne« 
^n^^t  ^d4  «nl^no«Ffl  icp  tj^e  l^fflcd  worM*  Aot  only  ia  thof* 
north^R  kingdoms,  bm  in  T^y^r^  purti  lEkf  Itftly.  Spain*  and 
other  European  countries,  where  the  Gothic  9rm9  «nd  letters  ~ 
bad  ^ined  a  footing,  ^is  MMa^eiif/f  Dam'ea  is  aJUb  of  fingalar 
^ft  tp  A  perfon  who  pretends  to  write  upon  any  branch  of  our 
gpgUib  antiquities;  fome  of  whick  are  particularly  illaHratod 
by  the  author  himfelf.  Thomas  Bartholine,  fon  to  the  famous 
pbylician  of  that  nan^e,  has  givea  us  9A  addition  to  Womius's 

difpoveri^f. 
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Sife  Enilijb  Hijhty  from  tit  Conjuefi.  Intulpiiu  cf  Crrnlmi, 
Marianut  Scohu.  FhrmtiusBravoniits,  EaJmerus,  W^illiam  tf 
Malmjhurf^  Simen  of  Jiurhamt  Ealred,  Henry  of  UuHtmg* 
don,  U^illiam  of  Ntwiurj.  Gervafe  of  Gmlirbtrf,  Riger  Jt 
Hovetltn,  Kalpb  dt  Dkelo,  Mauhm  Jftrh,  Cirom'cU  of  Mail- 
rot,  tbomas  Wuki,  NicboUu  Irhiit,  Rogir  Cijirnfis,  fob* 
£tompton,  Waberif  Himmiefo"!,  Rtlfb  Higda,  JobrnVicM 
oflinmoutb,  Matthtviof  Hftftmiitfier,  Henry  Kmgbto»,  Froif- 
Jart^  Thomas  iflV^ngbam,  i^iUiam  Caxton,  and,  John  Roft. 

AFTEK.  the  conqueft.  "(»s  Sir  William  Temple  dbferves) 
though  the  hillory  of  England  was  not  for  a  -long  -time 
written  -by  one  &ilfiil  hand,  -yet  it -is  rcprefented  in  fo  clear  a 
light,  as  leaves  -very  little  either  obfcurc-or-ancertaili  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  our  kingdom,  or  the  fuceelHon  of  our  kings ;  and  for  this 
advantage  we  arc  indebted  to  eurmonafteries.  I  fliall  only  give 
an  account  of  the  princfpal  of -our  hillorians  -fince  that  -period, 
and  this  at  briefly  as  poiTiblc,  tanking  them  in  the  feverd  cen- 
turies Wherein-they  wrote. 

The  iirft  of  our  Englifh  Uftorians  after  the  conqueft  was 
Ingulfbus  of  Cjoyland.  He  wrote  the  hifto^  of  his  monaftery, 
and-in  it  relates  many  things  concerning  the-kings  of -England, 
He  begins  in  the  yearof  Chrift  62s,  with  Penda  kingof  Mer- 
eia,  and  ends  at -the  year  1089,  which  wa«  the  'tliird  year  of 
William  Ruftis.  This  author  was  the  fon  of  a  courtier  of  Ed- 
4  ward 
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ward  the  lad  king  of  the  Saxoti  race.  He  was  reckoned  ao  eic- 
cellenc  Ariflotelian  philofopher.  He  was  coiinfellor  to  William 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  after  the  conqueft  of  England  was  by 
him  made  abbot  of  Croyland.  The  relation  this  author  bore  to 
king  William- does  manifeflly  bias  him  in^the  account  he  gives 
of  Harold. 

About  the  fame  time  wrote  Marianus  Scotust  a  monk  of 
Mentz  in  Germany,  who  brought  down  our  Englilh  hiftory, 
interwoven  with  the  more  general  one  of  Europe,  as  low  as  the 
year  1083.  He  was-  reckoned  an  elegant  writer  for  the  times, 
and  his  work  met  with  fuch  univerfal  applaufe  in  our  monaf- 
teries,  that  there  was  hardly;  one  in  the  kingdom  that  wanted 
a  copy  of  it,  and  fome  had  feveral.  The  bcft  and  moft  com- 
plete manufcript.  of  it  is,  in  the  public  library  at  Oxford. 

The  eaclieft  hilloiy  in  the'  twelfth  century  vikls  written  by 
Fiortntius  Bravonhu ,  a  Monk  of  Worcefter^  who  in  many 
places  of  his  work  has  almoil  tranfcrihed  Marianus,  but  he  has- 
added  a  great  d^l  out  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  and  other  writers. 
His  book  ended  with  his  life,  in  the  year  1119;  but  it  was 
continued  fifty  years  farther  by  another  monk  of  the  dmc  mo- 
aafteiy. 

Eadmfirutt  a  monk  of  Cantierbury,  is  our  next  hiftoiian,  whoic; 
hifioria  nffvoruntf.  £cc.  was  publifhed  by  Mr.  Seldoi,  and.  con- 
tains thejjtiftory  of  the  two  Williams,  and  Henry  I.  from  the. 
year  1066,  to  the  year  1122.  Mr.  Nicholfon  fays  this  work  is 
of  great  gravity,  and  unqueftionable  authority.  The  intimate, 
acquaintance  the  author  had  ^ith.  archbiihop  Anfelm  did  not . 
bias  him  in  &vovit  of  the  clergy.  The  chara&er  which. Selden, 
gives  of  him  is  that  his  ftyle  equals  that  of  William, of  Malm£> 
bury,  and  that  his  matter  and  compaction  exceed  him. 
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'  h^illiam  •ofMalmfiury  has  had  the  higheft  commendations  ima- 
ginable given  him  by  feme  of  our  beft  critics  in  Englifh  hif- 
toty.  He  wrote  He  g*pit  fe^vm  Att^hrum  in  five  books,  with 
dn  appendix  ift  two  more,  which  he  ftyles  rnvdla  lAJt^i^,  In 
thefe  vf^  have  a  judicrbirt  cbllcftion  of  whaicver  he  found  on 
record  touching  the  affairs  of  England,  from  the  firft  arrival 
of  the  Saxons,  concluding  his  work  with  the  reigh  of  king 
Stephen,  to  whom  he  (hoWs  himfelf  to  have  been  a  hearty 
enemy. 

S'mton  tiunehmfijtst  and  Eufrtfi/ Abbot  of  Rievaulx  ars  our  neltt 
hiftorians  of  note  in  this  century.  The  former  was  monk  aftd 
precentor  of  Durham  in  the  year  1164,  and  may  juftly  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  moft  kamed  men  of  his  age.  ■  But  &i» 
two  books  Df  gtfits  regatri-iK  not  his  maftcr-pieceSi  His  hif- 
toryliegin^  at  the  death  of  Bede  in  73J,  and  ends  in  the  year 
1129,  Abbot  EJalred  gives  ttu  a  fhort  genealogy  of  our  kings  to 
Henry  It.  but  enlarges  chiefly  on  the  praifes  of  David  king  of 
Scots,  founder  of  many  abbeys  of  thft  Ciftfcrcians. 

About  the  fame  time  llduHfhed  Hitiry  Artbth»eaii  ^  itiMf~ 
ingtan^  whofe  eight  bobkSi  concluding  witii  Ac  reign  of  fciftg 
Stephen,  were  publiihed  by  Sir  Henry  Savil.  After  Bede'fr 
time  he  has  many  particulars  out  of  the  E^on  chttinicle>  which 
had  been  oihinal  by  oUr  HiA^ians  before-  hink.  HelcknaW- 
icdgcs,  and  Very  juftly,  that  hts  Kiftory  is  «fy  edafa(>i4. 

William  of  Newhnj  was  fo  called  frdiA  a  ntenaftci^  of  that, 
name,  whereof  he  wa^  a  member.  His  hiAory  begins  at  :the 
death  of  H«iry  I.  and  endit  i^tlle  year  Sd<^^,'  thdug^i  Iww'Olid' 
to  have  been  alive  irt  the  year  1^20.  fte  has '#ith  gtt*t  fceWP* 
nefs  expofcd  the  fables  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmoufhl,  for  Whkh  he, 
is  blamed  by  Leland. 
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The  thirtecojh  century  begins  with  Cervafe  a  moak  of  Can- 
terbury* who  ia  reported  to  hare  been  a  vqo'&.  judicious  anti- 
quary, and  methodical  hiitorian,  and  to  have  made  an  excellent 
coile^on  of  the  Britifh  and  Englifh  biftory  from  the  coming  in 
of  the  Trojans  ^  the  year  i2oo.  All  diat  is  extant  of  his 
works  begins  with  the  year  1 1 12,  which  was  the  twelfth  year 
of  Henry  I.  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard  I.  It  is  faid 
to  be  done  with  great  judgment. 

Cctemporary  with  thefe  two,  and  as  Nicholfon  fays,  as  great 
an  hiftorian  as  both  of  them  joined  together,  was  Roger  de  Have- 
den,  who  ieeras  to  have  been  chaplain  for  fome  time  to  king 
Henry  II.  He  has  deduced  our  hiftory  to  the  year  of  Chrift 
120Z,  the  fourth  year  of  king  John's  reign. 

The  next  hiftorian  of  note  is  Ralph  de  Diceto,  dean  of  London, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  1 2  ro.  He  compofed  two  treatifes, 
one  called  abirevintiones  ^bronicarum,  and  the  other  Imagines  hif- 
ioriantm.  The  former  contains  an  abftraa  of  our  hiftory,  but 
chiefly  of  church  afiairs,  down  to  the  conqueft.  In  the  latter 
he  gives  the.  hiftory  of  fcmie  of  our  kings  more  at  length,  end- 
ing with-  the  firft  years  of  king  John's  reign.  Selden.  is  a  greitt 
admirer  of  this  author  and  his  works. 

Soon  after  tbefe  writers  appeared  Matthew  Pans,  a  monk  o£ 
St.  Alban*s»  one  oi  the  ma&  eenowned  hiftorians  of  this  king- 
dom. His  bificria  major  cemtains'the  annals  at  large  of  eight 
of  our  kings,,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  of  William  I.  to- 
the  conclulion  of  ti^t  of  Henry  HI.  From  the  year  1 259^, 
ia  which  this  author  died,  to  the  deadi  of  king  Henry  III.  it 
was  cootinned  by  WilHam  Riihanger,  a  monk  of  the  iatne  fra- 
ternity. The  whole  book  fliows  a  great  deal  of  candour  and 
cxactnefs.  It  furniihes  us  with  fo  particular  a  relation  of  the 
brave  oppoiition  jnade  by  many  of  our  princes  to  the  ufurpations 
Dd.  of 
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of  the  pope,  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  fuch  an  heretical  hiftory 
came  to  furvive  thus  long.  The  fame  author  wrote  an  abftraft 
of  the  fore- mentioned  book,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  cbro' 
nica^  and  which  Lambord  firft  called  hiftoria  minor.  It  con- 
tains fevcral  particulars  of  note  omitted  in  the  larger  hiftory. 
The  faireft  copy  of  this  book,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the 
author's  own  hand,  is  in  the  king's  library  at  St.  James's. 

The  cbromcU  of  Maiiros^  though  its  title  may  feem  to  rank  it 
among  the  records  of  another  kingdom,  may  juftly  challenge  a 
place  among  our  Englifli  hiftorians,  fince  it  chiefly  infifts  upon 
the  affairs  of  this  nation.  The  abbot,  or  prior,  of  Dundranard 
in  Galloway,  a  nurfcry  under  Mailrofs,  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  firft  compiler  of  this  work  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  continued 
by  feveral  hands  down  to  the  year  1270. 

The  fourteenth  century  begins  with  Thomas  Wikes.  His 
hiftory  begins  at  the  conqueft  and  ends  at  the  death  of  Henry  I. 
in  the  year  1 304.  The  author  was  canon 'regular  of  Ofney  near 
Oxford,  and  writes  as  clearly  and  fully,  efpecially  fome  paflages 
relating  to  the  wars  of  the  barons,  as  fo  compendious  a  chro- 
nicle as  his  is  would  allow  hihi  to  do  j  his  ftyle  is  elegant  for 
the  times. 

Nicholas  Trivet,  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  Lord  Chief  Juf- 
tice,  was  prior  of  a  monaftcry  of  Dominican  friars  in  London, 
where  he  was  buried  in  the  year  1328.  His  hiftory  is  in  French, 
and  bears  the  title  of  Les  gejles  des  apojloiiest  empereurs^  e  rots,  an 
excellent  copy  of  it  is  in  Merton  college  at  Oxford. 

Roger  Ceflrenfis,  who  was  a  benedidline  monk  of  St.  Wer- 
borges  of  Chefter,  was  Trivet's  cotemporary,  and  wrote  a  large 
account  of  the  affairs  of  this  nation.  His  work  he  entitled 
polycbronicon  temporum,  and  began  it  at  the  coming  in  of  the 
Romans.   He^ontinued  it  at  firft  no  farther  than  the  year  1314, 
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but  afterwards  added  a  iupplemctit  of  fixteen  years  more.    Thert 
are  many  manufcripts  of  this  work  in  the  Harleian  library. 

About  .the  fame  time,  as  Mr.  Selden  with  probability  con- 
je^ures,  lived  the  author  of  that  chronicle  which  goes  by  the  , 
name  of  JoBn  Brbmpton,  fometime  abbot  of  Joreval  in  the 
county  of  York,  which. begins  with  the  coming  in  of  Auguftin 
the  monk,  in  the  year  .5.28,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Richard 
I.  in  the  year  1198.  This  author  is  particulariy  valuable'  for 
the  coUeiaion,  and  verfion,  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  Saxon 
laws  in  Latin,  made  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 

The. chronicle  of  Walter  Hemmingford,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III,  (whofc  reign  he  lias  more  largely  defcribed) 
begins  in  the  year  1066,  and  ends  with  the  year  1308.  Ffe 
was  a  monk  of  Glaftonbury,  a  perfon  of  great  induftry,  and  a 
very  learned  man  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

Ralph  Higden,  a  monk  of  St.  Werburgs  in  Chefter,  wrote  a 
hiftocy  which  he  ftyles  poiychronicony  compiled  chiefly  from  thft 
writings  of  others,  particularly  from  fome  ancient  chronicled 
which  are  now  wJiolLy  loft.     He  died  very  old,  in  the  year 

1377- 

Joh^t  vicar  of  Tinmoutby  and  afterwards  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's; 
in  the. year  1366,  was  a  great  colleftor  of  Engliili  hiflories; 
which  he  left  digefted  in  three  very  large  volumes,  of  which 
there  are  now  fair  copies  in  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  Lambeth, 
&c.     They  relate  chiefly  to  the  miracles  of  our  Englifli  &ints. 

Matthew^z  bcnedidine  monk  of  Wejiminfitr^  was  a  great  co1-j 
ledor  of  former  hiftorians,  from  which  he  is  ufually  ityledy/sr/- 
legus.  His  hlftory  ends  at  the  year  1307,  v/liich  it  is  not  pro- 
bable he  long  furvived.  The  moft  eminent  of  his  continua- 
tors  was  Adam  Merimuth,  canon  regular  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a 
great  civilian.  He  begins  his  work  at  1302,  and  his  firft  part 
D  d  3  reaches 
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reaches  «n]y  te  1343*  but  the  feoond  coatiflnet  tbe  luficny  to 
the  ycu  i.^9o,  in  which:  i4i>  probaVrle  he  died. 

Hemy  Knighton,  one  of  the  cuioim  «f  l^ekefler,  in  this  cen* 
tary^  wrote  a  chronicle  ^  tht  events  afBf^imid,  a»  he  ftylcs  if. 
In  his  firft  books  be  gives  us  feme  account  of  the  Saxon  anl 
Norman  a&tts,  from  the  time  of  Bdgw,  who  begaai  hi»  reign  in 
95S  to  WilUam  the  CoBqa»or  j  and  then  he  wtitcS'  more  largd^- 
to  the  year  1^^$-,  which  wtt  the  nineteendi  year  of  Richard 
II.  in  whole  times  be  lired. 

The  £fteenth  centwy  was  one  of  Aa  moft  rkde.  aad  ffiitente 
ages.  Among  the  few  who  were  eimiRnt  for  learinag  in  rt  was 
Sir  yobn  Frcjfart,  fome  titne  canon  and  trealiirer  of  Chimay  in 
the  diocefe  of  Liege.  His  wotk  contains  indeed  a  general  hif- 
to^  of  dse  affairs  of  France,  Sp^in,  and  other  parts  <^£ur<^{ 
bnt  he  chiefly  iniifts  on  thofe  of  thb  natioa,  and  parlicuiarly  the 
wars  between  the  Engl^  and  French  from  the  year  1535  to 
1400.  This  author  was  a  Frenchman  born,  but  was  brought 
up  in  the -court  of  king  Edward  III.  and  many  years  was  fa- 
■tniliarly  conver&nt  in  that  of  Richard  IL  His  accoant  of 
things  feems  to  be  plain  and  honeft>  and  perhaps  no  perfoa 
gives  a  better  ftccoont  of  the  afi^itirs  of  thofc  two  princes.  He 
wrote  in  his  own  native  language,  which  in  his  tinw  was  the 
conrt  language  in  England. 

Paf&ng  by  a  fet  ©f  very  ordinafy  writers,  the  next  hiftc»'ifln 
worthy  of  our  notice  is  Tbonias  fVal^gbantf  a  benedidtine  monk 
of  St.  Alban's,  and  very  probably  regitis  profcflbr  of  hiftoiy  in 
that  monailery,  about  the  year  1440.  His  fliort  hiftory  be^ns 
«t  the  conclulion  of  Henry  Ill.'fr  reign,  where  Matthew  Paris 
ends,  and  continires  the  hiftory  to  the  end  of  Henry  V. .  His  Hypo* 
tligma  Neujltia  has  a  more  particiikr  regard  to  the  aifairs  of  Nor- 
tDAx\6.y^  giving  a  full  account  of  that  dukedom,  from  the  time 
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that  it  firft  caou  into  the  hands  of  RoUo.  down  tbthefixth 
year  of  Henry  V.  in  which  are  many  occurrences  .not  elfewhere 
to  be  met  with. 

William  Caxton,  who  was  a  meniat  ferrant  fbr  thirty  years  to- 
gether to  Margaret  duchefs  of  Burgundy  (filler  to  our  king 
Edward  IV.)  iD.Flander8>  cootmned  a'  hiftory  bsgan  by  the 
ttonlifl  of  St.  Allan's,  which  ccmmenced.  with,  the  firO:  inha- 
biting this  ifland,  t»  the  taftycar  of  Edward.  iV,  14S3.  The 
whole  work  bears  the  title  oiJraSfui  umptycttm.  This  aatbor 
h»i  certainly  a  good  cpportualty  %d  being  acquainted  with  the 
court  tranfadions  of  his  time. 

"John  J^>  with,  the  account  of  wivom  we  flnU  cfofe  this' 
century*  wm.  a  mm  of  good  pra-tfi  and  fingolar  indaflry.  He 
tianlled  otct  the  gceatcft  part  of  England,  and  made-  large 
coUedioas  out  of  the  libraries  wbcie  he  came,  idating  to 
die  hiftory  and aatiqoitRG  of  this  kingdom.  Hi&hiAory  of  cmr 
kings  BS  ftiU  extant  io  the  Cotton  libracy^  lately  removed  to  the 
Britifh  muieuni.  It  contaias  many  coilo&iojis  illuftrating  the 
^tzquitiffs  of  our  ooiverfitie*. 
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Robert  Fahiafit  Polidot-e  Virgil,  Edward  Hall, "  Hollmgjhtadr 
Slow,  Speed,  Baker,  Clarendon^  If^bitlockef  and  Ludlow... 
Burnet,  Rapin,  Hume,  Robert/on.  Parliamentary  Hiftory., 
Grey's  Debates.  XJfe  of  private  Letters,  Memorials,  and 
other  Remains  vf  Men  in  public  CbaraSlers, 

THE  firft' writer  worthy  of  our  notice  in  the  fixteenth 
century  is  Robert  Fabian,  .za .  ttaxncat  merchant,  and 
fome  time  fheriff  of  London,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1512. 
His  Hiftoxiarum  Concordantia  confifts  of  feven  parts,  of  whicb 
the  fix  firft  bring  down  the  hiftory  from  Brutua  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  in  the  feventh  he  gives  the  hiftory  of  our 
kings  from  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VII.  He  is  very  par- 
ticular in  the  aif^irs  of  London,  many  things  concerning  the 
government  of  that  great  city  being  noted  by  him  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe.  He  mixes  all  along,  the 
French  hiftory  with  the  Englifli,  but  in  different  chapters. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  part  he  obferves  Higden's 
method,  of  making  his  years  commence  at  Michaelmas. 

Polydore  Vi» gil  was  the  moft  accomplifhed  writer,  for  ele- 
gance and  clearnefs  of  ftyle,  that  this  age  afforded.  He  wrote 
the  hiftory  of  our  nation  in  Latin  to  Henry  VIII.  He  was 
much  unacquainted  with  Englifli  affairs,  but  being  a  Catholic,  he 
gives  a  very  unfair  account  of  the  reformation,  and  of  the  con- 
duft  of  the  Proteftants.  His  work  however  is  neccffary  to 
fupply  a  chafm  of  almoft  fevcnty  years  in  our  hiftory,  including 
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particularly  the  Htcs  of  Edward  IV.  and  Edward  V.  which 
period  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  Latin  in  any  other  author. 

Edward  Hall^  who  was  fome  time  recorder  of  London,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1547,  wrote  a  large  account  of  the  war6 
between  the  houfce  of  York  and  Lancafler,  which  he  dedicates 
to  Henry  VIII.  If  the  reader  delires  to  fcnQw  what  fort  of 
cloaths  were  worn  in  each  king's  reign,  and  how  the  fafhions 
altered,  this  is  the  author  for  his  purpofc.  In  other  refpeds 
his  information  is  not  very  valuable. 

The  Chronicle  written  by  William  Harrifon  and  Ralph 
HoliingJheaJ,  two  obfcure  clergymen,  was  well  received,  and 
is  ftill  greatly  eftecmed.  Holh'ngfhead  frequently  owns  the 
great  afliftance  he  had  from  Francis  Thynnci  fome  time  Lan- 
carter  herald,  and  an  eminent  antiquary  in  the  reign  of  queert 
Elizabeth.  The  fecond  edition  of  this  hiftory  was  continued  , 
to  the  year  1586  by  John  Hooper,  alias  Vowel. 

The  firft  author  we  meet  with  in  the  fevcntecnth  century 
is  John  Stow.  He  was  a  member  of  the  merchant  taylors* 
company  in  London.  He  travelled  through  a  good  part  of 
England  in  fcarch  after  manufcript  hiftorians,  in  the  libra- 
ries of  our  cathedral  churches,  and  was  very  exa<3:  and  critical 
in  his  colleftions.  Having  fpent  above  forty  years  in  thefe 
ftudies,  he  was  put  upon  the  corrcftion-  and  publifhing  of 
R^ne  Wolf's  Chronicle  by  Archbifhop  Whitgift,  and  he  had 
fairly  tranfcribed  his  work,  and  made  it  ready  for  the  prefs, 
when  he  died,  in  the  year  1605.  Upon  his  death  the  reviling  , 
and  continuation  of  his  work  was  committed  to  Edward  Hows, 
who  fays  he  beftowed  thirty  years  in  bringing  it  into  that  good 
order  and  method  in  which  we  now  fee  it. 

The  chronicle  of  John   Speed  is   the  largeft  and  beft,   fays 
Mr.- Nicholfon,  that  is  extant.     It  begins  with  the  firfl:  in- 
habitants 
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btiaUnti  df  the  ifiand,  and  ends  with  the  Dnian  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  king  Jame«,  to  whpm  it  is  dedicated. 

The  £hfOE>icle  of  Richard  Baker,  who  died  in  the  Fleet  in 
the  year  1 64,4,  met  with  very  great  fuccel^.  The  author  fainafelf 
wrrose  iix.  iiiftory  of  our  kings  fraoi  the  Romans  -dowji  to  the«ad 
of  x^  reigD  of  Jaooes  I.  and  it  was  continued  to  the  reAoracioa 
fay  Edwaxd  FJailap*  who  having  the  perufal  of  forae  «/ the  duk« 
of  Alhemarils:*^  f  spers  might  have  fet  that  great  revoilutioa  in 
its  true  light,  had  not  ambition  and  flattery  carried  him  beyond 
tkit  trutib,  atkd  'hi«  copy. 

2n  istter  iimec  we  have  had  no  want  of  hiiiorians,  at  leaft 
Mcom^Wtrs  of  hiilory.  The  misfortune  is  that  too  many  of 
them  have  been  mlfled  by  fome  favourite  hypothefis,  which 
tg^y  (ctsa  to  have  written  to  fupport.  To  pafs  by  therefore* 
i»ch  Wii^terfi  as  ^r  Wiafton 'Churchill,  Sandford,  Brady,  Tyr- 
rel,  Echard,  Carte,  aad  Guthrie,  which  are  either  i^id  to  fall 
uoder  theforflKT  cenfure,  or  are  too  voluminous,  or  ill  digefted, 
to  ike  read  widi  much  pleasure  ot  improvement,  I  {hall  give  a 
ll>ort  view  cf  the  more  *:onifiderable  that  remain. 

Clarendon,  who  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  who 
w»i  afterwards  his  chancellor,  and  lail  of  all  difcarded  by  him, 
■TTOte  a  full  and  pretty  faithful  htflory  of  the  civil  wars  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  But  as  he  is  thought  to  adhere  too  nsuch 
to  ibe  royal  party,  it  will  be  neceflary  for  the  reader  to  com- 
pare his  account  of  things  with  thofe  of  Whitlocke  and  Lud- 
low, vvho  were  of  the  oppofite  psrty;  of  whom  the  one  was  a 
jealous  Prelbyterian  and  the  other  an  Independent ;  and  who, 
on  account  of  the  rank  and  employments  they  bore  under  the 
commonwealth,  had  no  lefs  advantage  than  Clarendon  of  being 
well  informed  of  what  they  wrote.  Clarendon  is  the  firft 
Englifhman  who  fcems  to  have  attempted  to  write  hlftory  with 
4  any 
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wxy  degree  of  dignity}  and  coafideriag  how  bad  a  tafte  for 
cotnpofition  prevailed  at  thU  tim^  hii  iuccefs  wai  confiderabto. 
But  the  length  of  his  periodic  and  hit  long  and  frequent 
parentlwrei  an  very  tirefome. 

Few  writers  have  ever  had  a  better  opportunity  of  procuring 
information  dian  BiOiop  Burnet^  and  the  ^ijlory  he  has  left  us 
of  Sh  twn  times  n  certainly  a  valuable  work.  But  being  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  houfee  of  Oraugc  and  Hanover,  he  is 
charged  with  great  partiidity,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  without 
reaibn,  by  the  pjury  whofe  principles  he  oppo6d. 

Of  ail  the  general  hiAoriea  of  our  nation  till  the  revolution 
none  are  ia  full,  and  io  impartial,  as  that  written  by  Rapin^  a 
Prenchnwn,  who  came  over  with  king  William  from  Holland, 
aad  after  having  ferved  under  him  in  Ireland,  and  travelled  ai 
tutor  to  fome  of  our  Engliih  nobility,  retired  i^gain  to  Holland, 
where  he  fpent  twenty  years  in  the  compofition  of  this  excellent 
hiftory.  If  thia  writer  be  thought  tedious  in  fome  parte  of  hia 
work,  it  is  owing  to  his  extreme  care  to  omit  no  circumftance 
of  any  important  tranfa3:ion,  and  to  his  fidelity  in  keeping 
doie  to  his  authorities.  The  notes  of  Tindal,  who  tranflated 
this  work,  are  an  ufeful  fupplement  to  it,  and  a  corredion  of  it 
in  feveral  places.  The  fame  author  has  written  a  continuation 
of  Rapin  to  the  reign  of  George  11. 

A  more  entertaining  hiilory  of  the  fame  period,  and  much 
fufwriOr  in  point  of  composition,  is  that  of  Mr.  Hume.  For  a 
judicious  choice  of  materials,  and  a  happy  difpolttion  of  them, 
together  with  perfpicuity  of  ftylc  in  recording  them,  this  writer 
was  hardly  ever  exceeded-}  efpeciatly  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
Work,  which  i«  by  far  the  moft  elaborate.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  hiftory  is  tOb  fuperficial.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  progrefs  of  our  conAitution,  and  has  defcended 
E  c  more 
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more  into  the  internal  ftate  of  the  nation,  in  exhibiting  a  view 
of  the  manners  and  fentimenta  of  each  age,  the  ftate  of  property 
and  perfonal  fecurity,  with  the  improvements  in  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  than  moft other  writersj  but  hehas  reprefented 
the  ancient  government  as  much  more  arbitrary  than  it  really 
was,  as  will  appear  by  the  mnch  more  accurate  accounts  of 
Dr.  Sullivan,  and  efpecially  Mr.  Millar,  whofe  work  on  the 
Englilh  conflitution  I  cannot  too  ftrongly  recommend.  Some 
great  faults  in  Mr.  Hume's  hiftory  were  well  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Towers.  Mr.  Hume  is  alfb  thought  by  many  to  have 
given  too  favourable  an  idea  of  the  characters  of  our  princes  of 
the  Stewart  family,  by  omitting  to  mention  thofe  particulars 
in  their  condu<ft  which  have  been  taoH  objeAed  to;  and  it  was 
probably  with  a  view  to  exculpate  them,  that  he  has  taken  fo 
much  pains  to  give  tht  colour  that  he  has  done  to  the  preceding 
periods  of  our  hiOory.  A  good  antidote  to  what  is  unfavour- 
able to  liberty  in  Mr.  Hume  will  be  found  in  the  very  mallerly 
hiftory  of  Mrs.  Macaulay.  Though  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Hume  is, 
upon  the  whole  excellent,  yet  he  has  departed  more  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  prefcnt  age  from  the  true  Englifh  idiom»  ■ 
and  leaned  more  to  that  of  the  French-f-. 

Dr.  Robertson's  hiftory  of  Scotland  throws  great  light  upon 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  point  of  compofition  is- 
not  inferior  to  Hume. 

A  valuable  trcafure  of  materials  for  the  conftitutional  hiftory 
of  England  is  contained  in  the  parliamentary  hiftory  lately  pub- 
lifhed,  and  in  thz  Journais  and  debates  in  the  houfe  of  Commons 

t  Tbis  I  pointed  out  in  the  Kates  and  ohfcrvatinm.  fubjoined  to  my  EngUfi 
Gramr.ar.     To  a  common  fiiend  he  acknowledged  the  juftnefs  of  my  remarks, 

and  promired  to  correi5l  his  ftyle  in  future  editions  of  his  work ;  and  I  believe  he 
has  in  p  great  tneafure  done  it. 
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by  various  hands,  among  which  thofe  taken  by  Mr.  Grey  are 
the  moft  valuable;  relating  to  the  times  before  and  after  the 
important  period  of  the  revolution. 

It  is  in  fuch  large  works  as  thefc,  and  the  letters  and 
journals  of  eminent  men,  who  had  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the 
tranfaftions  of  their  times,  as  thofe  of  Melville,  Henry  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  others,  that  we  are  iranfportcd  as  it  were  into 
tfjofe  part  times.  Thefe  give  us  an  infight  into  the  manners 
and  turn  of  thinking,  which  prevailed  in  them,  and  bring  us 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  perfons  who  made  the  greateft 
£gure  in  them.  Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  their 
fentiments  and  views,  and  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  peculiar 
charafter,  temper  and  manner.  In  fuch  works  as  thefe  the 
men  themfelves  are  feen  afting  and  fpeaking.;  whereas  in  general 
hiftory  we  are,  at  beil,  only  told  how  they  fpoke  and  a<fled, 
which  is  a  thing  very  diiferent  from  the  former.  Of  fuch 
books  as  thefe  there  has  been  no  want  lioce  the  introduction 
of  printing  into  England,  particularly  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  fo  that  a  very  fatisfailory,  idea  of  our  hiftory  from  that 
time  may  be  had  by  any  pcrfon  who  will  take  the  requifitc 
pains  for  it.  . 
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LECTURE       XXVIII. 

Htftoriei  of  particular  Lives  and  Reigns.  Of  William  the  Con- 
queror by  William  of  PoiSiiers.  Of  Edward  11.  by  Thomas  de 
la  More.  Of  Henry  V.  by  Titus  Livtus.  Of  Edward  IV. 
by  Haddington.  Of  Edward  V.  fy  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Of 
Henry  Vn.  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  0/ Henry  VUl.  by  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edward  Vlth's  own  Diary.  Of 
Elizabeth  by  Camden.     Lives  written  by  Harris  and  others. 

^T^O  the  former  writers  o£  general  hifiory,  or  of  thehiftoryof 
^  their  own  times,  we  ihall  Bnd  our  account  in  adding  thoie 
who  have  confined  themfelves  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  mo- 
narchs  i  fince  from  thefc,  if  not  manifeftedly  under  feme  preju* 
dices,  we  may  expeiS:  the  fulled  and  moft  fatisfaftorj  accounts. 
I  ihall  therefore  fubjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  moft  valuable 
writers  of  this  clafs. 

The  life  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  written  by  William 
of  PoiSiiers.  Though  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  under  fome 
obligations  to  the  king,  he  has  acquited  himfelf  with  great 
impartiality.  There  is  alfo  a  ihort  anonymous  hiftory  of  his 
reign  publiOied  by  Silas  Taylor  at  the  end  of  his  treatile  of 
Gavelkind.  This  writer  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  fo  that 
he  might  be  fufficiently  informed  of  the  truth  of  all  that  he 
relates.  But  Sir  William  Temple  has  given  us  the  tnoft  excel- 
lent and  judicious  account  of  this  king's  reign  and  policy. 

King  Stephen's  memoirs  wefc  Collected  by  Richard  Prior 
of  Hexbam,  and  arc  printed  among  the  decern  fcriptores. 
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The  hiftdry  of  Henry  II.  has.  of  late  been  very  elaborately 
written  by  lord  Littleton. 

The  expedition  of  Richard  X.  Into  the  Holy  Land  was  cele- 
brated by  yofeph  IfcanuSy  in  a  poem  intitled  Antsocheh.  It  is 
in  heroic  verfe,  and  in  a  ilyle  much  fuperior  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  his  age.  This  author  was' one  who  accompanied 
his  hero  into  the  Holy  Land. 

The  life  of  Edward  11.  was  accurately  written  by  Sir  Tbofaas 
De  la  More,  who  was  knighted  by  Edward  I.  was  counfellor 
of  Edward  II.  and  lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  more  profperous 
reign  of  Edward  JII.  It  was  firft  tranflated  from  French  into 
Latin  by  Walter  Baker,  a  canon  of  Ofney,  near  Oxford,  and 
has  frequently  been  publifhed  in  Ecgliih.  Sir  Henry  Gary 
has  alfo  written  the  hiftory  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  with 
political  obfervations  on  hitn,  '  and  his  unhappy  favountes 
Gavefton  ind  Spencer. 

The  life  of  Henry  V.  was  written  at  large  by  one  who 
called  himfclf  7»uj  Liviu's,  and'under  that  name  dedicated  it  to 
tirtg-Hehry  VI.  We  have  two  godd  copies  of  this  work,  one  in 
Sir  John  Cotton's  library,  the  other  in  that  of  fiennet  CoUe^z.  . 

The' life  of  Edward  IV.  has  been  ■written  By  Mr,  TJadd'tM^tam,^ 
as  well  as.  could  be  expcJi^ed  from  one  who  lived  at  ib  ^eat  a 
diftance  from  him. 

The  fhort  and  lamentable  hiftory  of,  Edward  V.  w^s^  largely, 
and  elegantly  defcribed  by  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord 
chancellor  of  England,  who  alfo  began,  but  did  not.finifli^ 
the  hiftory  of  Richard  III. 

The  hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  has  been  written  in  an  excellent 
ihdAiici  &y  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  He  has  entered  as  it  were  into 
all  his  councils,  has  largely  defcribed  every  thing  of  importance, 
and  dwelt  upon  nothing  trivial. 
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The  hiftory  of  Henry  VHI.  has  been  written  by'. Edward 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  with  almoft  as  much  reputation 
as  lord  chancellor  Bacon  gained  by  that  of  Henry  VII.  This 
author,  however,  has  dwelt  chiefly  on  affairs  of  war  and 
policy,  and  has  not  entered  far  into  the  ecclefiallical  hiftory 
of  that  reign,  which  is  nevcrthclefs  ihe  moft  important  and 
interefting. 

The  moft  conGderable  tranfadtions  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
arc  welt  regiftered  by  the  young  king  himfclf,  in  the  diary 
written  by  his  own  hand,  which  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Cotton 
library,  from  which  Bilhop  Burnet  tranfcribed  and  pub- 
liflied  it. 

The  long  and  profperous  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Camden,  by  the  fpecial  direftion  and  command  of 
lord  Cecil.  It  has  gone  through  fevcral  editions,  and  in  feveral 
languages,  though  it  is  pity,  Nicholfon  fays,  it  fliould  be  read 
in  any  other  than  its  author's  polite  original  Latin.  The  fame 
reign  has  likcwifc  been  written  lately  by  Mr.  Birch. 

The  hiftory  of  the  laft  century  has  bcea  very  much  illuftrated 
by  feveral  ftngle  lives  lately  published,  particularly  thofe  of 
James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Mr.  Harris,  in 
the  way  of  text  and  notes^  after  the  manner  of  Boyle  *. 

*  As  hiftories  of  particular  reigns  and  lives  are  cootinually  multiplyii^,  I  leave 
this  k&ure  a  fliort  one,  te  give  room  for  an  account  of  them. 
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LECTURE        XXIX. 

Lighi  thrown  upon  the  Chil  Hijiory  of  England  by  the  ecdeJtaftU 
cal  Writers.     Oiericui  Vitalis,  &c.  Burnet's  Utfioryofthe  Re- 

"  formation.  Cranmer's  Memorials  publijhed  by  Strype.  An  Ac^ 
quaintance  with  the  old  Englijh  Law-books  ufeful  to  an  EngHJh 
Hijiorian.  Cujiumier  de  Normandy,  Glanville,  BraSion^  Fleta^ 
Hengbam,  Horn's  Mirreir  ds  'Ju/ticet  Breton,  Nova  Narra- 
tiones,  For'feJcHe  de  Laudibus  legam  AngticCy  Statham's  Abridg- 
meht  of  Reports,  Littleton  and  Cake,  DoSior  and  Student^ 
Fitzherbert  de  Natura  Brevium.  Tear  BookSy  Reports,  &c. 
Wood's  Injiitute, 

T  N  order  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  political 
^  affairs  of  this  nation,  it  will  be  neccifary  to  attend  to  the 
Ecclejajiical  Hifory  of  it  j  particularly  as  before  and  during 
the  reformation,  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  finite  were  fo 
intimately  united,  that  no  writer  can  give  a  complete  idea  of 
either  of  them  fepardtely.  "  Even  thoie  writers  who  confined 
themfelves  the  moft  to  ecclefiaftical  matters  never  fail  to  intro- 
duce a  good  deal  of  political  hiftory.  .Thus  Odericus  Vitalis,  who 
wrote  thirteen  books  of  chucch  hiftory,  in  his  firft  and  fecond. 
books  treats  pretty  largely  of  the  military  adions  of  the  Nor-, 
mans,  in  France,  England,  and  Apulia,  to  the  year. 1 141, 
about  which  tiaie  he  lived. 

Of  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  there  has  been  no  failure  fince  the 
firit  introdudion.of  chiidiaoity  into  this  ifland,  quite  down  to 
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the  reformation.  Of  thcfe  fome  have  written  general  ecclefiaf- 
tical  hiftory,  others  the  particular  hiftories  of  certain  bifhoprics 
and  biOiops,  of  particular  orders  of  monks  and  faints;  but  for 
thefc  I  refer  you  to  Nicholfon,  who  has  treated  very  largely 
of  all  the  moft  confiderable  of  them  ;  it  not  being  my  bufi- 
nefs  to  take  notice  of  church  hiftory,  any  farther  than  it  is  lie- 
ceflarily  conneded,  with  civjl.  In  this  view,  however,  1  mjaft 
not  fail  to.  mentioft  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reform/ttion,  For 
never  VKre  the  affairs  of  church  and  iUte  (o  intimately  coa- 
Dcdted  as  during  that  period.  This  hiftorian  gives  us  a  parti- 
cular account  of  all  the  a^airs  of  the  reformation,  from  its 
fifft  beginning  in  the  reigo  of  Henry  VIII.  till  it  was  finally 
fettled  and  completed  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1559. 
The  colleftion  of  records  which  he  givce  in  the  conclufion  of 
«ach  volume  fuppJies  good  vouchers  of  the  truth  of  all  he  ad- 
vances in  the  body  of  his  hiftory,  and  are  much  more  perfcft 
than  could  reafonably  be  expeded*  after  the  pains  taleen  in 
queen  Mary's  time  to  fupprcfs  every  thing  that  carried  the 
marks  of  the  reformaion  upon  it. 

The  Mxmfiuah  of  Arcbbijkop  Cranmer  have  been  publiflied 
by  Mr.  Strype,  who  has  adhered  to  Burnet's  method,,  giving  his^ 
own  hiftxirical  account  in  three  books  ;  the  firft  of  which  enda 
at  the  death  of  Henry  VIIL  the  fecond  at  the  death  of  Edward 
IV,  apd  the  third  at  that  of  Cranmer  himfclf.  In  the  conclu- 
fion there  is  a  good  colleiftion  of  records^  among  which  are  ffr- 
veral  authentic  letters,  and  other  pajwrs  of  value  th«i  firft  madci 
public. 

Of  all  the  bodes  not  direftly  hiftorical,  none  ire  of  fuch  im- 
mediate ufe,  for  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  of  hift»ry,  as  Law 
B00K.S.  In  thefe  we  may  trace  both  the  greater  and  more  minute 
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changes  in  the  internal  conftitution  of  the  nation,  with  innu- 
merable other  important  articles  of  which  general  hiftorians 
take  but  little  notice.  I  Ihall  therefore  give  a  brief  account  of 
all  our  moft  ancient  law  books,  nearly  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  written. 

The  firft  book  of  laws  which  draws  our  attention  is  that 
which  is  entitled  Ccujlumier  de  l^ormandy^  and  would  do  much 
more  fo,  if  it  were,  as  fome  have  imagined,  an  ancient  formulary 
drawn  up  by  the  firft  princes  of  that  country,  and  brought  in 
hither  by  the  conqueror.  But  though  it  contains  many  particu- 
lars which  prove  it  not  to  be  of  fo  great  antiquity,  it  would  ftill 
be  of  confiderable  value,  if  it  were  compiled,  as  the  author  him- 
fclf  hints,  forty  ye^trs  after  the  acccflion  of  king  Richard, 
There  are  in  it  many  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
and  other  Saxon  kings,  but  mixed  with  Norman  cuftoms 
that  are  no  way  related  to  them.  Though  a  great  part  of 
this  compilation  is  very  ancient,  feveral  paragraphs  are  tranf- 
lated  almoft  verbatim  out  of  Glanville;  yet  fome  of  his  courts 
of  juftice,  original  writs,  &c.   are  not  fo  much  as  named  in  it. 

The  next  author  is  Rainulph  de  GlunvUli,  who  was  chief  juftice 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  The  book  that  now  bears  his  name 
(though  there  have  been  fome  difputes  about  the  author  of  it) 
was  firft  publiftied  by  the  perfuafion  and  procurement  of  Sir 
William  Stamford,  and  has  fince  had  feveral  editions.  Its  title 
is  TraSiatus  de  iegibus  et  Confueiudimbus  Regni  Anglia,  &c.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  books,  each  of  which  relates  to  a  diftindt 
divifion  of  the  law,  as  it  ftood  in  his  time }  and  in  all  thefe  he 
gives  the  forms  of  fuch  writs  as  were  then,  and  are  moftly  ftill 
in  ufe.  upon  all  the  feveral  occafions  that  are  treated  of. 

John  Bra£ton,  the  author  of  a  treatifc  which  goes  by  his 

name,  was  judge  itinerant  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
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III.  and  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  This  truly  venerable 
code  of  our  ancient  common  law  confifts  of  lave  books,  which 
begin  with  the  feveral  legal  ways  of  procuring  property,  and 
proceed  to  thofe  of  the  juft  maintaining  or  recovering  it.  This 
method  is  very  conformable  to  that  of  the  emperor  Juftinian, 
whofc  laws  arc  alfo  fometimes  quoted  as  familiarly  as  if  they 
were  part  of  the  known  common  law  of  this  kingdom.  On 
every  head  this  author  interfperfes  a  regifter  of  proper  writ^,  and 
reports  of  adjudged  cafes  in  both  benches,  as  alfo  of  fuch  as 
had  been  tried  before  the  judges  in  Eyre,  aflize,  &c. 

The  author  of  that  methodical  and  learned  treatife  which 
bears  the  name  of  Fief  a,  wrote  in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Ed- 
wards, moil  probably  the  fecood  or  third.  In  his  iiril  book 
he  infills  chiefly  upon  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  in  the  fecond  he 
gives  a  mofl  full  aad  curious  account  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  king's 
houfhold,  with  many  other  particulars  that  greatly  IlluHirate  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  times  j  and  imthe  four  following  he  fliews  the 
practice  of  our  courts  of  judicature,  the  forms  of  writs,  ex- 
plication of  law  terms,  &c.  He  fometimes  tranfcribes  the  very 
words  of  Bradton,  and  .fometimes  has  the  fame  things  that  we 
find   in  One  of  Brafton's  epitomizers,  Gilbert  de  Thornton. 

The  laft  mentioned  writer  modelled  his  abftrad  of  the  com- 
mon law  as  he  thought  would  be  moft  ufeful  in  explaining  afts 
of  parliament.  He  frequently  quits  Bra<Son's  method,  and 
makes  ufe  of  one  which  looks  more  confufed. 

Sir  Ralph  de  Hengham  was  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench 
and  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  His 
Summa's  have  always  paft  under  the  titles  of  Hjngbam  Magna, 
and  parva,  and  have  both  the  fame  common  fubjeft,  treating  of 
the  ancient  and  now  obfoletc  forms  of  pleading  in  ejoins  and 
defaults.     They  were  long  fince  tranflated  into  Englilhj  but 
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that  being  done  in  the  language  of  Edward  11. 's  or  III.'s  time, 
it  was  thought  moft  advifeabie  to  print  them  in  their  originil 
Latin.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Svlden,  who  publifhcd  th^m 
with  Fortefcue,  addiiig  a  few  notes  of  his  own  in  EngUfti. 

Bcfides  thefe,  there  were  many  more  treatifjs  on  matters 
of  law,  written  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  whLiein  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar  began  firft  to  flourifli  j  but  not  being  much 
conducive  to  the  purpofe  of  hiHory,  the  mention  of  them  is 
omitted  in  this  place. 

Andrew  Horn,  the  author  of  the  Mirroir  <k  yujiice,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  His  defign  was  to  give  the  judges  of 
his  time  a  view  of  what  they  fliould  have  been,  and  what  they 
were.  He  frequently  quotes  the  rolls  of  the  Saxon  times,  and 
even  their  very  year  hooks,  which  arc  now  vani(hed  j  which  iliews 
that  we  have  loft  many  ofourbeft  helps  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  ages.  He  pretends  to  have  perufed  all  the  laws 
of  this  ifland  ever  fince  the  reign  of  king  Arthur.  The  Englifh 
edition  differs  very  much  from  the  French,  and  yet  the  trans- 
lator pretends  that  he  kept  clofe  to  the  words  and  meaning  of 
his  author. 

That  excellent  French  manual  of  our  laws  which  bears  the 
name  of  Brilon,  Mr.  Nicholfon  thinks  was  written  by  that 
John  Breton,  whom,  we  find  one  of  the  king's  juftices  together 
with  Ralph  and  Roger  de  Hengham,  in  the  firll  year  of  Edward 
11.  Wingatc's  edition  is  juftly  commended  for  the  care  and 
judgment  of  the  publiftier;  f»ch  various  readings  being  udded 
in  the  appendix  as  ferve  very  much  to  fupply  the  dcfcds  of  the 
former  impreflion.  The  knguage  is  the  true  old  French  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  nppeais  from  the  authentic  ififtruments 
of  thofe  days,  and  differs  confidcraMy  from  that  of  Littleton  in 
the  fifteenth.  The  whole  bodk  runs  in  the  n^ine  and  Jti!c  of 
l-f2  the 
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the  k!ng  himrdf,  as  a  fummary  of  all  the  laws  then  in  fixce 
withia  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Ireland. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  art  of  pleading  was  brought  to 
its  perfection  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  little  manual 
of  entries  which  bears  the  name  of  Nov^  Narratienes  was 
firft  collected  and  publiflied.  It  gives  us  fuch  forms  of  courts, 
declarations,  defenfors,  pleas,  &c.  as  were  then  in  ufe.  To. 
which  are  added  the  articuU  ad  novas  narratio/us,  being  a  com- 
mentary or  fome  Ihort  rules  upon  them.  But  all  thefe  are  few 
and  defeiftive  in  comparlfon  with  what  we  have  in  thofe  books 
of  entries  which  are  the  work  of  later  times,  the  chief  whereof 
are  thofe  by  ff^i'/liam  Rajlal,  Sir  Edward  Coie,  and  Sir  Humphry 
Winch. 

Sir  John  Fortefcue  was  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench 
during  half  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  his  book,  which  is  en- 
titled De  haudibui  Legum  ^ngUa,  and  which"  is  written,  by 
way  of  dialogue  between  the  prince  and  himfelf,  he  proves  diat 
all  kings  are  under  obligation  to  be  converfant  in  the  laws  of 
iheir  own  realms;  that  our  laws  are  not  alterable  at  the  fole 
will  of  our  monarchs;  that  our  conAitution,  or  common  law,  is 
the  moft  reafonable,  as  well  as  the  moft  ancient  in  Europe,  and 
more  equitable  in  many  things,  in  which  he  inftances,  than  even 
the  civil  law,  or  the  laws  of  neighbouring  nations,  and  that  our 
kings  are  greater  and  more  potent  in  the  liberties  and  proper- 
ties of  their  own  people,  than  arbitrary  tyrants  in  the  vaffalage 
of  their  flaves.  This  book  was  firft  tranflated  and  publifhcd, 
together  with  its  Englifli  verfion,  by  R.  Mulcafter,  and  was  af- 
terwards revifed  and  improved  with  a  few  curfory  notes,  by 
Mr.  Selden. 

Nicholas  Statham,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  was  the  firft  who  reduced  the  larger  ar- 
guments 
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guments  and  tedious  reports  of  the  year  books  into  a  ftiort 
ilyftem  under  proper  heads  and  common  places,  which  he  did  a& 
low  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  His  example  his  been  followed 
by  many  other  perlbns^ 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton  was  one  of  the  juftices  of  common 
pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  His  book  of  Tenures  is  ftudied, 
by  CTcry  body  who  pretends  to  any  acquaintance  with  the  mu- 
nicipai  law  of  this  kingdom,  and  has  been  more  frequently- 
printed  than  any  other  law  book  whatever ;  though  many 
patfticulars  of  his  common  law  are  altered  by  adts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  others  are  difuled  and  grown  obfolete.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  fays  that  this  is  the  moll  perfeA  and  abfolute  work  that  ever 
was  written  in  any  human  fcieuce.  The  firil  volume  of  Coke's 
Injliitttes  is  only  a  tranilation  and  comment  upon  this  book.  Sir 
Edward's  Complete  Copyholder,  may  alfo  be  read  as  a  fecond 
commentary  on  Littleton's  tenures ;  and  together  with  thefc,  it 
will  be  highly  convenient  to  perufe  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  trea- 
tife  on  the  original  growth,  propagation,  and  condition  of 
lands  and  tenures  by  knight's  fervice  in  England. 

The  dialogue  in  two  parts,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
DaSor  and  Student^  was  written  by  one  Chriftopher  St.  Ger- 
main, barrifter  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  died  in  the  year  1540- 
The  deftgn  of  the  book  was  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  and 
reafons  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  to  (hew  how  con- 
fiftent  every  one  of  its  precepts  is  with  right  reafon  and  a  good 
confcience. 

Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  was  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  com*, 
mon  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  author  of  the- 
New  Natura  bravium,  which  was  carefully  reviewed  by  William 
Raftal,  who  added  a  table  and  Tome  other  proper  ornaments  to. 
what  its  excellent  author  feems  to  have  left  uniinifhed. 

There 
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There  were  ten  volumes  of  the  year  Booh  printed  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  in  the  year  1679,  Theic  began  with  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  and  ended  with  that  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  To  thefe 
were  afterwards  added  the  cafes  adjudged  in  the  time  of  Edward 
II.  colle(Aed  by  Serjeant  Mainard,  out  of  feveral  ancient  manu- 
fcripts. 

Anciently  judgments  at  the  common  law  were  recorded  with 
the  reafons  and  caufes  of  fuch  judgments,  and  the  cuilom  was 
continued  during  the  whole  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  a  great 
part  of  that  of  Edward  II.  But  this  cuflom  ceafed  in  Edward 
111,'s  time,  when  caufes  were  numerous,  and  the  pra^ice  of  the 
law  was  brought  to  its  full  perfedion.  Hence  arofe  the  trouble 
of  thofe  reporters  of  cafes,  who  from  the  beginning  of  that  reign 
have  fupplied  the  defers  of  the  records,  and  not  only  afford 
us,  as  thefe  do,  the  final  determination  of  the  judges  in  each 
'  cafe,  but  alfo  the  intermediate  reafonings  and  debates  on  which 
fuch  judgment  was  founded.  The  authors  of  thefe  reports 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  daily  increafing. 

The  preceding  writers  arc  neceflary  to  be  ftudied  by  a  perfon 
who  would  enter  minutely  into  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  with 
refpcft  to  thofe  things  to  which  they  relate  j  but  a  perfon  may 
undcrftand  our  general  hiftorians  very  well  if  he  be  mafter  of 
Biachflone's  Comment ariei,  fur  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  law,  Sulli- 
van's Lc^urcs,  and  Dalrympic  on  feudal  property,  together  with 
fome  of  Lord  Kaim's  law  traits,  for  the  ancient  ftate  of  it,  and 
the  capital  changes  it  has  undergone  to  the  prefent  time.  Jacob's 
Law  Didionary  is  likewifc  a  very  ufcful  book  to  be  confulted  oc- 
cafionally,  in  reading  a  courfeof  Englifti  hlftory  j  as  alfo  Brady's 
Gloffary,  fubjoiiied  to  his  Introdudion  to  the  old  Englifti  Hif- 
tory.  But  viiihout  foine  knowledge  of  the  Englifh  law,  it  can 
be  but  a  very  lame  and  imperfc<5t  idea  that  any  perfon  can  get  of 
the  Englilh  hiftary. 
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Of  the  'Ergllfh  Records.  Ri^al  Proclamations.  Dijpatc&es  and 
hijiraclions  for  Foreign  Minijiers.  Leagues,  Treaties,  Memo- 
rials, i^c.  -where  to  be  found.  Records  of  the  Old  Court  of  Chi- 
valry. Agard's  ColhSiions.  Cotloris  hibrary.  Records  of 
Foreign  States*  Rymers  Fcedera.  The  Green  Cloth.  ASls  of 
Parliament.  Rajlars  ColUSlicn.  Prynne's  Abridgment^  and 
others.  Journals  of  both  Houfes.  Summons  of  the  Nobility  in 
Dugdale.  Records  in  the  Courts  of  U^efiminfier,  Difpoftion 
of  the  Records  in  the  Tower. 

FROM  books  and  writings  which  have  been  publifhed,  I 
proceed  to  give  fome  account  of  the  various  kinds  oi  records 
which  our  country  affords,  and  which  a  diligent  hiftorian  may 
greatly  avail  himfelf  of.  Of  thefe  records,  fome  or  other 
are  daily  pubUfhed,  but  many  are  of  fuch  a  nature  that  we 
can  never  expeft  there  will  be  any  other  than  fingle  copies  of 
them  extant ;  or  at  moft  but  a  few  copies  of  each.  Thefe 
therefore  cannot  be  confulted  without  having  recourfe  to  the 
places  where  they  are  prefcrved,  of  which  I  fhall  give  the  befl: 
information  I  can  colledl  from  Nicholfon  and  other  writers. 
To  preferve  as  much  diftindncfs  as  poflible  in  this  account, 
I  fhall  firft  give  an  account  of  thofe  records  which  arc  preferved 
within  the  verge  of  the  king's  Court  and  Palace  Royal ;  fe- 
condly,  of  thofe  which  relate  to  the  two  houfes  of  parliament, 
thirdly,  thofe  of  the  courts  of  Weftminfler,  &c.  and  laflly, 
thofe  of  an  ccclefiaftical  nature.      Articles  of  lefs  note  will 
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be  introduced  occafionally,  where  the  mention  of  them  will' 
appear  the  mofl  natural. 

The  fociety  of  antiquaries  proje^ed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
Mr.  Camden,  and  others,  took  particular  care  to  mate  it  one  of 
the  rules  and  ftatutes  of  their  community,  that  all  the  prochrna* 
tions  of  our  kings  and  queens  ftiould  be  preferved  in  their 
library.  Thcle  are  the  more  valuable,  becaufc  general  hifto- 
rians,  although  they  take  notice  of  what  is  commanded  or  pro- 
hibited by  royal  authority,  feldom  give  us  the  reafons  of  fuch 
public  ediiSs,  which  are  always  exprefTed  in  the  inftrument 
itfelf,  and  are  much  more  valuable  than  it,  as  they  often  con- 
tain a  good  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 

Charters,  and  letters  patent,  making  grants  of  privileges, 
offices,  and  penfions  arc  at  this  day  enrolled  in  chancery;  but 
as  they  formerly  took  their  rife  at  the  king's  Court  of  Re- 
fidence  they  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  paper  office. 

To  diftinguifli  thofe  that  are  truly  ancient  and  genuine  from 
fuch  as  are  counterfeit,  it  will  be  requilite  to  be  perfeftly  well 
ikilled  in  the  feveral  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  kings 
feals  and  titles,  of  which  Nicholfon  gives  a  particular  account. 
For  ancient  and  modern  precedents  of  charaifters  coiifuk  Shep- 
herd's treatife  of  corporations,  fraternities  and  gilds. 

Occasional  proclamations  with  all  difpatches  and  inftruc- 
tions  for  foreign  minifters,  letters  of  intelligence,  and  other 
public  papers  which  are  communicated  to  the  two  fecretaries 
of  ftate,  are  tranfmitted  to  tht  paper  office,  wherein  they  are  all 
difpofcd  by  way  of  library,  in  a  place  of  good  fecurity  and 
convenience  within  the  king's  Royal  Palace  at  Whitehall. 
There  are  likewife  the  credentials  of  ambaHadors,  the  tetters  of 
foreign  princes  and  flates,  leagues,  treaties,  memorials,  &c.  Of 
what  great   ufe  to  any  hiftorian  a  free  accefs   to  this   trca- 
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fure  may  be,  appears  from  Burnet's  hifto.ry  of  the  Reforoiation. 
Befides  chefc  afllAancss,  the  inquiHtive  hiftorUa  wiU  here  find 
»  grc4t  variety  of  papers  relating  to  the  decrees  and  traufa^ioaB 
•of  l^veral  of  our  ancient  as  welt  as  modern  palace  courtc. 

The  court  of  chivalry  has  been  long  difcontinued,  but  fomeof 
its  records  that  relate  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Marihalfea  are  iliil 
in  the  Paper-office.  There  is  however  little  in  them  to  an  hiftori- 
An's  purpofe.  What  is  moil:  coniiderable  in  this  ri^h  treafure  is 
the  vaft  coUedioQ  we  here  meet  with  of  memorials,  inftru£tioni, 
plenipotentiary  powers,  granted  in  feveral  reigns  and  on  feveral 
occafions  to  our  acnbafiadors  and  envoys,  or  papers  of  the  like 
kind  presented  by  the  minifters  of  foreign  princes  and  ftate^ 
refiding  in  England.  That  great  light  in  hiftory  may  be  had 
from  thcfe  is  evident  from  Di'ggs's  complete  ^im^ajador,  the 
hiftory  of  Sir  Thomas  Raodolf's  embafly  to  the  emperor  of 
Ruflia,  and  many  other  works. 

la  the  Receipt-office  in  the  Exchequer  there  is  a  fliort 
coUcftion  of  all  leagues,  treaties  of  peace,  intercourfes  and 
niarriagee  with  foreign  nations,  compiled  by  the  induftrious 
fltitiquary  Agard ;  but  this  falls  infinitely  ihort  of  that  immenfe 
ftore  which  Sir  John  Cotton's  library  will  aiFord  of  thefe  mat- 
ters. We  have  there  no  lefs  than  forty-three  volumes  of 
treaties  between  the  Englilfa,  Scotch,  and  French,  in  a  fair  and 
regular  method,  belides  many  more  of  the  like  kind  in  a  more 
looie  and  difperfed  condition. 

Nor  arc  the  memoirs  of  our  own  ambafladors  only  of  great 
life  to  ao  Engltfl)  hiftorian  ;  thofe  of  our  neighbouring  nations 
«re  no  )e£&  fo;  tbofe  efpecially  with  which  this  kingdom  has 
maintained  the  grcatell  corrcfpondence  in  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce;  as  France  and  Holland,  from  which  countries  vfc 
are  oftco.  obliged  to  fetch  our  information  in  fome  articles, 
G  g  concerning 
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-concerning  which  our  own  hiftorians  aiFord  us  too  fatisfdftion. 
The  like  may  be  faid  of  Denaiark,  Sweden,  &c.  whenever  we 
find  our  own  affairs  interwoven  with  thofe  of  other  countries. 
This  want  is  in  part  fupplied  by  Rymer's  FcederOf  an  immenife 
work,  undertaken  by  the  command,  and  at  the  cxpcnce  of  queea 
Anne.  It  contains  not  only  finiftied  treaties,  but  letters  of 
great  princes,  and  their  chief  miniflers  of  ftatc,  Inftruflions  to 
ambaffadors,  and  other  miniftcrs  refiding  in  foreign  courts, 
Papal  bulls  of  all  kinds,  cong^  d'etires,  and  of  reftituti6n  of 
temporalities,  royal  mandates  to  the  clergy  fof  commeinorative 
mafTes,  faAs,  and  thankfgivings,  &;c.  fculptures  of  ancient 
hands  and  feals,  and  many  other  curious  pieces  of  antiquity. 

There  is  another  repofitory  of  court  records  which  Is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  green  cloth.  In  this  bffice 
are  not  only  preferved  the  accounts  of  the  king's  houlhold  ex- 
pences,  but  alfo  fuch  orders  as  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  by  the  lord  fteward,  chamberlain,  comptroller,  &c.  for 
the  more  regular  behaviour  of  the  inferior  fervanls.  There 
likewife  (and  not  in  Chancery)  were  commonly  inrolled  at! 
letters  and  writings  concerning  fuch  matters  of  ftate  as  were 
not  fit  to  be  made  public. 

A  collection  of  the  laws  before  Magna  Charta  was  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  is  now  among  the  many  choice  manu- 
fcripts  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

A£ts  of  parliament  often  give  hints  of  the  manners  and  caf- 
toms  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their  being  ena<^ed,  fo 
that  many  parts  of  our  hifto'ry  may  be  recovered  from  them  j 
efpecially  if  compared  with  the  writers  cither  in  divinity  or 
morality  about  the  fame  date.  Thus  the  llatute  againft  the  mul- 
tiplication of  metals  ftiows  the  attention  which  was  given  to 
chemical  experiments  in  order  to  difcover  the  philofopher's 
4  ftone  i 
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ik6Mi  and  Chaucer's  tale  of  the  cannon  yeomen  confirms  the 
iame  hSt* 

The  putting  of  marginal  notes  to  the  ftatutcs  at  large  was 
firft.  begun  by  William  Raftal,  who  colle£ted  all  in^force  from 
Magna  Charta  to  the  fourth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary.  Thcfe 
colletflions  have  been  carried  on  by  diiFerent  hands  to  the  prefent 
time.  But  lince  thefe  colle£lions  are  in  many  refpedls  deficient* 
the  diligent  hiflorian  will  be  obliged  to  have  recourie  to  the 
original  records. 

Before  the  ufe  of  printing,  and  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII»  the  ftattttcs  were  all  engroiTed  on  parchment,  and  pro- 
claimed, openly,  in  every  county  j  but  this  cuftom  has  fincc 
been  difcontinued.  In  thefe  parliamentary  rolls  are  many 
deciiions  of  difHcult  points  in  law,  in  which  we  have  not  only 
the  final  refolution  and  judgment  of  the  court,  but  alfo  the 
reafons.of  it. 

An  exa£t  abridgment  of  ss  many  of  the  parliamentary  records 
as  were  to  be  had  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  U.  to  that  of  Richard  III.  was  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  publifhed  by  William  Prynne.  There  is  a  fair 
tranfcript  of  thofc  from  the  firft  of  Edward  HI.  to  the  forty- 
third  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Cotton  library,  where  there 
are  alfo  two  volumes  of  indexes  to  the  Tower  records.  ^ 

The  lafl:  fort  of  parliamentary  records  are  the  journals  of  the 
lords  and  commons,  wherein  every  vote  that  paflcj  i^  carefully 
regiftcrcd  by  the  clerks  of  the  fcveral  houfcs.  A  complete 
journal  of  the  tranfaiflions  of  both  houfes,  from  the  fii*ft  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  feventh  of  Edward  VI.  was  drawn  up  by 
Robert  Boyer,  and  is  now  in  the  Cotton  libra  yj  but  the 
furcft  fountain  is  that  of  the  original  records  tlietnftWcs  in  the 
Tower  and  Parliament- office.  Thcfe  jouruaU  havv  lait-Iy  be>.u 
printed. 

G  g  2  Sif 
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Sir  WHHam  Dogdale  has  given  us  a  petfeSt  copy  of  all  (ho 
Summons's  of  the  nobility  to  all  the  great  couDcils  and  parlia-> 
ments  of  this  realm,  from  fhe  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  to  tlie 
preient  times,  wherein  we  Itkewtfe  find  the  like  mandatts  to 
the  clergy  and  commons. 

The  records  of  the  king's  courts  et  Weftminftor  are  firft 
depofited  in  the  chapel  at  the  rolls,  and  as  that  grows  fall 
and  overAockedf  they  are  removed  to  the  Tower  j  where» 
in  two  feveral  apartments,  they  are  methodically  arranged 
according  to  their  various  kinds  and  ufes.  In  Wakefield  Tower 
are  the  inrollments  of  leagues  and  treaties  with  foreign  princes, 
the  original  laws  as  they  pafled  the  royal  aflent,  authentic 
memoirs  of  the  EngliHi  atchievements  in  France  and  other 
nations,  forms  of  homage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland,  tha 
eftablifiiment  a'nd  laws  of  Ireland,  liberties,  and  privileges 
granted  to  cities,  corporations,  and  private  fubjefls,  tenures 
and  furveys  of  lands  and  manures,  infpeximus's  of  charters  and 
deeds,  made  before  and  Toon  after  the  Norman  congueft,  boun- 
daries of  all  the  forcfts  in  England,  &c.  In  fhort.  we  have 
here,  according  to  the  petition  of  the  commons  in  parliament^ 
tie  perpetual  evidence  of  every  man's  right,  without  which  no 
ftory  of  the  nation  (to  ufe  Dr.  Chamberlain's  words)  can  be 
written  or  proved.  In  Julius  Cxfar's  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower  there  is  another  vaft  colte£lion  of  records,  out  of  which 
the  indefatigable  William  Prynne  colle£led  his  four  large 
volumes.  Any  of  theie  may  be  feen  and  perufed  by  thofe  who 
have  occafion  to  confult  them,  there  being  a  perfon  appointed 
"to  attend  for  that  purpofe,  eight  hours  every  day  in  Aimmer, 
and  fix  in  winter. 

In  the  records  of  the  courts  of  King's-bench  we  are  to  lot^ 
for  all  judgments  upon  notorious  treafons,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  &c.  as  alfo  for  the  like  upon  common  pleas,  by  bill 

for 
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for  debt,'  covenant,  promile.  :&c.  againft  the  imttedUte  offifiers 
of  the  King's  court.  The  public  records  of  this  court,  u  well 
as  thofe  of  the  Comrnqn  Pleas,  preceding  the  6rft  year  of 
Henry  VI.  are  in  the  chapter-houfe  of  the  church  of  Weftmin- 
fieri  but  thofe  of  that  year  and  dov^nwards  are:kept:  in  ihtt 
npper  trtafury,  adjoining  to.  WerrminAer-bflU  j  fiich  only 
excepted  as  are  of  daily  ufe,  and  not  above  tei  ysus  old/  which 
are  in  the  cuftody  of  the  clerks  in  the  lovrer  trcafury. 


LECTURE      XXXL 

T&e  petty  Bag-ojice,  Tie  Majer  tf  the  R(flis.  Re^ifirum  de 
.  Cancel/aria,  Lower  Exchequer.  The  Pife-tiffice*  Thejiverai 
Remembrancers,  Doom/day  Book.  The  red  Boek  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  Hack  Book.  Tejia  NeviUi.  Records  of  the 
inferior  Courts.  Thofe  kept  iy  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiraity. 
Tie  Office  ef  Ordnance.  The  Libraries  and  Mufeums  of  f^obU- 
men  and  private  Gentlemen,  life  of  the  Briiifli  Mufhtm, 
What  Records  have  been  puhlijhed.  Formulare  Anglicamm, 
Pedigrees  of  ancient  Families.  Old  Accounts  of  Expences  and 
Dijburfements  in  Families.  Ledger  Bookst  and  other  Domejlie 
Records,  Monaflicum  Anglicanum  by  Dugdale.  ^otitia  Mo^ 
naftica  by  Tanner.  Vnherfity  Monuments.  Hifioriola  Ox- 
onienjs.  Wood's  Hijiory  and  Antiquities  of  Oxford.  Black 
Book  of  Cambridge.  Lives  of  Englijh  Writers  by  Leland  and^ 
others,     Regiflers  in  Ecclefiafiical  Courts. 

THE  records  of  that  court  of  Chancery  wherein  the  pro- 
ccfs  runs  fecundum  legem  et  confuetudinem  AngUa  arc  filed 
up  ia  the  petty  bag-office.    The  chief  clerk  of  this  court  is  the 
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tatfttt  of  the  Rolls.-  In  his  keeping  arc  the  inrollments  of  all 
letters  patent,  treaties,  and  leagues,  deeds,  and  purchafes, 
recognizances,  commiflions  of  appeal*  oyer  and  terminer,  £cc. 
ever  fines  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  rdl 
having  been  tranftnitted  to  the  Tower.  Moft  of  the  Cbanpery 
records  were  deflroyed  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
time  of  .Richard  II. 

There  acefeveral  repoiitories  of  the  records  belonging  to  the 
high  court  of  Chancery,  all  of  which  are  under  the  immediate 
care  and  infpeftton  of  the  mafter  of  the  Rolls.  Firft,  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Rolls,  the  oldefl  record  is  a  patent  roll  of  Edward  V. 
thofe  that  bear  any  htglier  date  being  long  fioce  depofited  in 
the  Tower.  Thofe  of  the  following  reigns  to  the  end  of  queen 
-Elizabeth,  anct'  f^ijiewhu  lower,  are  Hill  kept  here  in  good 
order.  Sccopdly,.  7"^?  pefty  Bag-office  firft  receives  the  enroll- 
ments of  patents  with  the  privy  feals  and  eftrcats  from  the  fix 
clerks,  hwi  i$  obliged  to  tranfmit  the  former  to  the'chapel, 
and  the  latter  to  the  Exchequer';  fo  that  nothing  ancient  is  to 
be  looked  for  here.  Tliirdly,  In  the  Examiner' s-o^ce  are  de- 
pofitions  of  witneflcs,  ftom  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  end  fome  few  that  are  higher.  Fourthly,  The 
'vcioii  noble  repofitory  of  the  ancient  records  in  Chancery  is  in 
*hc  Tower,  under  the  ultimate'iiifpeftion  of  the  maftcr  of  the 
Rolls.  The  principal  trcafure  under  his  charge  Jies  in  feveral 
prcfles  within  that  part  of  the  palace  which  bears  the  name  of 
Wakefield  To-wer,  The  contents  of  thcfe  are  very  large.  A 
_  general  account  of  them  in  alpliabctical  order  may  befeen  in 
NichoJfon. 

Another  confiderable  treafure  of  records  within  the  precinifls 

of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  under  the  fame  infpedtion  with 

the  former,  is  in  that  part  which  is  called  Cafars  Chape/.    There 

is  a  large  collection  -of  proceedings  in  Chancery  as  high  as  the 

times 
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times' of'Henry  IV.  tt>gether  with  regular 'bills,  imrwers  and 
depofuitons*  from  the  firfl  year  of  queen  Eriaabefcbt  prtiy  Ceala, 
manucaptions,    &c.  from  the  day^  of 'Edfrani.  I.  aild, , iivet^l 

other  particulars;  ■  ••'■  ■  ■  

.  There  is  cne  famous  monument  of  antiqottyL  belonging  to 
this  court  which,  they  call  Regifirum  Je...Ga&xeJiprMt  Pr  the 
jegifter  of .  writs,  containing  the  form  off  wXits  .  fut  the  ■  common 
■law.;  -Thefe.have  often  been  priotcd..;  ;■  '      L  i ':■■:■■"■   ._ 

In  the, hands  of  the  two  chamberJkias.bf  the  Ipwer  Eifcbequer 
■there  are  many  aficieot  records,  leagues^  and' treaties  with 
foreign  priiiccs,:  ftandards  of  oiooey,  weights,  and  me^fures, 
^c.  There  were  anciently. foari-feveral  apArtm^nts  whereiii 
■the  records  ..of  the  Exchequer,  were  .  kept,  being  ali  iix  the 
3euftody  and  isn^d  the  charge  of  the  chamberWns  of.thab  court. 
:A  particulsH-  account  of  thefe  with  their  concents  caay  Jot).  Ceca 

id.Ntcholifbn.    '  ■    •         -  

I  Of  the  other  repofitoribfe  of.exchdquer  reccads  the  principal 
is  the  P/jftf-yjfw,  wherein  are  kept  the  great  ■rai/s^^f'i&e  Exc&e- 
ya^r,  that  is  otie.hnndle  for  every  year,  fr«m-the  reigmofi^ing 
Henry  IL  to  the  prefent  time.  In  thefe  ace  ftoted  the.  accounts 
of  the  royal  revenue,  whether  certaia.or  cafual.  The  njoft 
ancient  record  in  this  office  is  that  which  bears  the  name,  of 
•king  Stephen.     ■        ,       ,  ,      '     : 

There  arealfo  other  offices  belonging  to  this  high  court  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  an  faiilorian,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  their 
feverat  remtmbrancen^  as  firft,  that  of  the^f^s's  Remembrancer i 
fecondly,  of  the  hord  Treafurer'%  Remembrancer  i  thirdly,  the 
Office  ofPleasi  and  fourthly,  the  Office  of  Remembrancer  of  firjl 
Fruits  and  Tenths.  To  thefe  are  to  be  added  the  Courts  of  Hoards, 
the  records  of  which  now  make  part  of  the  treafury  of  the 

Quecn*s- 
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iQaeBn'i-beack.  Tiiere  is  alfo  an  apartment  in  the  Exchequer 
beans  the  name  of  the  jiugmttttationfcffict..  For  the  contents 
«f  thtfe  I  refer  to  Nicholibn. 

Ammg  all  the  ancient  records  in  the  Exchequer,  Dimmf- 
<ilay  inkii-dtitTfciiy  of  the  ^reateft  reputation  and  Value. 
It  is  a  tax  boob  matte  by  the  commifiionera  of  William  the 
Conquered',  whweln  i»  an  exa£fc  furv^  of  all  the  cities,  townav 
and  villages  in  England.-  it  does  not  only  account  for  thie 
lev^ral  baronieB*  knights  'fees,  and  plough  lands,  but  gives 
«]fo  the  number  of  families,  nien,  foldiera,  hufi»andmen,  ier- 
vants>  and  cattle  j  what  rent,-  how  much  meadowy  paftur^ 
voods,  tUlaige,  common  heath*  marih,  &c.  every  one  pofleHed. 
It  is  in  two  volumes,  whereof  the  former  gives  a  fuccinffc  de*- 
fcciptitfn  of  thtrty>tbfee  counties^  and  the  latter  a  fomewhat 
larger  account,  of  EiTex,  Norfolk*  and  Suffolk.  In  the  front 
of  each  county  Aands  a  lift  of  the  lords  of  the  foil ;  that  is,  the 
Itin^  and  a&w  !of  his  nobles.  <Sir  Hen^-y  Spclman  has  given 
us  a  fample  of  the  book,  but  it  is  faid  that  die  fopiety  of  auti*' 
quaries  are  about  undertaking  the  publication  of  the  whole. 

There  is  alfo  in  the  keeping  of  the  king's  remembrancer  a  mif- 
celtany  of  ancient  treatiss,  windi  go  by  the  name  of  the  nd  book 
tftbt  Excbtquer,  It  has  feme  things  (as  dK  number  of  the  hides 
'of  land  in  many  of  our  counties)  relating  to  the  times  before  the 
conqueft,  and  the  ceremonies  u&d  at  the  cac<onation  of  queen 
Eleanor  wife  to  king  Henry  III.  There  is  likewife  an  exaA 
coUedion  of  the  efcuagcs  under  Henry  11*  Richard  I.  and 
king  John. 

The  biack  ia»i  is  fuppofed  to  havchecn  compiled  by  Gcrvafc  of 
Tilbury,  nephew  to  king  Henry  II.  In  this  we  have  the  hiftory 
«f  the  6ril  inHitution  of -the  court  of  the  king's  Exchequer;  the 
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ma^n^  gf  ilating  the  accounts-  of  ..thoib.dmes,  and  the  vay  of 
collefting  the  rents,  both  in  money  and  purveyances  of  viduaU, 
&c.-  , 

,,  TJ^cgreat  roll. which,  beai;^  the  name  .of  Tefia  NffoilH  was 
^(p^ilcd  m  the  reigii  of  Heniy:  ill.  :and  contains  an  account  of 
all  t^e., lands  held  in  grand -or  petty /cf^ntry' within  the  county 
gf  tiereford,  ,  i      '         ■  ■ 

._  The^Ep^Ufli  Jiiftorian  will  alfo  find  his  account  in  confulting 
o^ajGpnally.the  records  of  aflizq.  femons  of  the  peace,  and  other 
inf«^co;urts  i^  England,  and  in  ^y^aj[es.  Heought  alfo  to 
look  into  the  navy  office,  and  the  abftrafls  of  accounts,  lifts  of  the 
old  ,^d.,ncw  Ibippingi  from,  the  feyeral,  yards,  at  Deptford, 
Wooljsjch,  Chatham^  j&c.  all  whiph  may  be  feen  in  the  cuftody 
Qjf  the  4eaietary  of  (Jie  admiralty., 

, ;  Foe  a  juft  eftiinate  of  the  military  force  jn  England,  there  are 
feveral  repofitpries  of  papers  9nd  roHs,  with  which  an  hiftorian 
fhould  be  -acquainted.  But  aboye  all  the  office  of  ordnance  will 
•jifford  liim  the  beft-  acquaintance,  with  the  proviOons  of  ww- 
i)slj  .orders  and  ioftruAions  for  the  government  of  this  oiHce,  as 
jikewife  all  patents,  a^id  :  grants  jbothe  many  officers,  arti- 
ficers, attendants,  and  labourers,  with  the  quarter  books  for 
falaries,  ledgers^  receipts,  and  returns  -of  his  majcfty's  ftores,  &c. 
are  in  the  cuftody  of  (he  clerk  of  the  ordnance  i  as  thofc  for  the 
giving  out  of  any  provifions,  or  ftores,  either  at  the  Tower  or 
any  other  of  the  king's  magazines,  are  under  the  care  of  the  clerk 
of  the  delivery.  .     .  ■    • 

To  underftand  the  hiftory  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  it  will 

be  neceflary  to  confultthe  accounts  of  exports  and  in^orts  of  all 

our  fea  ports  j  with  the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  for  them, 

which  will  be  found  with  the  officers  who  have  the  infpciftion 
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6f  Ae  eXdfe  and-cCfftte,''h'ni  klft'iii'ifte  jbiiroais  of  fflc-Hotifir 
bfCorftinOfts.        ■        •  ^  ■      '    '  -  ' 

The  libraries  and  mufeums  of  many  noblemen  and  prirate 
geritlemeh  arfe  alble  "td"^^fffcr3'^  ^oodfiipply  of  materials  to'an 
hiftorian  who  caft  prritfuVt  "ifttftHigcnce  of  dwm/and  havriaccdS 
tti  Aem.  'Add  finiJc'thfc'bpeifAn'^  bf  the^firr?5*  Afw/nrar-inaiif 
perfons  are  daily  contributing  to  that  immenfe  and  Talaat:^  eo!^ 
kdtion,  by  fending  aticfetifwritShg^-attd  manxritripts  j  which  are 
much  more  ^feful  tvhfeft  -^ley  -are  thtis  fnade  tfife  prbperty  iJF  thfi 
pttblic,  than  they  coflliii*  viftife  ^c^^tte  i^  theSr  owb  'piiwtii 
cuftody.'  '  ■  '  ■  '    -  ■'•'   "■         ■'■    '^ 

A  great  number  of  coAve^^cee,  deed&i  and  other  papers  and 
.records, in  the  hands  df  pirlviteftibjeas;  wertdeftroycdtnthe  dv3 
wars  i  but  the  fubveriion  of  mofiafteries  deftroyed  the  greateft 
ilumter  of  tho'fe  ufeful"mdteNats  foi'  hiftory ;  ■fiiicc-  mahy  of  the 
fnoft  confidtrSble  Engli'fh  families  had  committed  -Acir  moil 
Valuable  writings  to  the  cuftody  of  the  monks,  in  whofe  liand^ 
they  thought  them  f^fet  than  atliome.  'The  ifmall  fcraps -of 
parchment  and  of  paper,  oh  which  they  were  commonly  written, 
were  more  liable  to  be  loft  than  the  more  balky  inftmmentt 
of  our  days. 

■  Many  colleaions  of  thcfe  private  records  hare  been  poblilhed, 
Particnlarly  wc  have  a  very  valuable  and  judtcioas  colledton 
of  contracts,  granft,  and 'other  evidences  gathered  chiefly  oiit  of 
the  augmentation  office  hy  Mr.  Maddcx,  who  has  placed  them 
in  a  methodical  order,  and  afcertained  the  age  of  every  Angle 
inftroment,  from  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  under  the  title  of  Formtiiare  AngHcanum.  The 
general  heads  of  this  work  are  dertificateSf  confirmations,  com- 
portions,  feoffments,  letters  of  attorney,  releafes,  wills,  &c. 

the 
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the  grealeft  part  ^  <(riiich'  are  cerUTnly  genuine  {  and  nottoe  is 
given  wbe»  ifaere.feems  to  be  reajEbn  for  fvfpeffiBg  any  of  tbwo. 

Had  pedi|;rMslteen'can:fLiUy  pce&r.wbd  In  tdl  the  groat  fa- 
aUiefttA-Engiand^Itbef  Wboldihave  been  «f  eieccUefit  Tervice  tv  - 
>»:  Inftwianiji'fiiiBg'Jdig-  iBoft  h)maikrf>ld  cifcumftaBces  in  th4 
lives  of  cminMipeyloMarooiuaUy  cecordeditt  (heaa,    BiU  iotf 
^chc<^  pevKgrttt  flfe;^6e«Mt  aeiUi. 

O]^  acciuiffts  of  «»peB&cv.4ii|l  difhnr&meiitt  in  tbc  ^ili« 
«f  noblenttn-  Bnii  ^cHobb  of  Ijmdiitjr  wiU  be  of  (ingQlar  ak  to  49 
biftorian,  \»hd  CAnnoc  bbt  be'&nftblor'of  what  importance  it  is  t» 
take  notice  of  the  prices  of  food,  cloaths,  and  o^f  CQilveaknces 
<^  Ii6^  iht  Wflgesiof  iciuabtE/aadday-lBb&ucs,  &C. 

It  ifr  nccdle^slCo  ob&tfVs  »&tt  adnrairtage-jiugr.-«ncinke  t^^  killorj 
ftom  ^  ipifi^atj  ctrre^wtdmcg,  md  prifate  poc^^  of  tou  iisnc 
<tatefmen,  as'atfo  Ifotii:  t^e^tiv^sijf  fucli  pcrfooBj  ib  whicta  thic 
tnojl  impoFtanI  pat-C  oftHeliiAor^  of  tbdr  times  js'ncoefliirilf 
introduced.  .^o-  r^   ,  n.:' 

>  The  nfe  of  the  'j^w-Uoaix^  onii  other  inonaftic  fococd)  is 
very  appftreifl.  1^h«  iHo{fcianiiHiftt'of  anr  hiilufiaas  ard  ^rcB'tfy 
indebted  to  them.  Htfbce  thejearC'Anabkd  to  dou-  tiic  de&eoM 
and  pedigreos  of -many  rJoblo  fatuilves,  the  tejionrs  of  "odntcfiv  tiie 
ancient  cuftoins  of  cdtintids^  cimfeTJand  gocaictavriLa,  tbib  foufidah 
tions  and  *ndoWiiuilis  of'chwrcites,  £ocj  ':  Far  Jiov  ifpafing 
or  defedtivt  foevcr  ^r  inoafcs  :mi^iit  be  tn  recording  the 
-public  affaivt-  of  ilile,'  'wburn  'fwc  ckcjr  wcm  citre^ciy  ^^ 
gent  in  noting  chqfe  of  tboU  •^nd  oionaftentxv  whetoace.  it 
■i),  that  th(  hift(^rie»  of.  ^iuv^'  ctftheHrafa '■  iwhicix  Tvera  air- 
clently  in  their  poflelTion  are  the  moil  entire  of  .anv:  in  the 
kingdom,  '  '     ■;■  "^  1  ■;       ■     ■  •  : 
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•  ■  The  greateft  treafurp  of  this-  kind  of  eocldijtiUcal  records  is 
contained  3iv the  &mpus  MDHafiiconj4f^licanim,Jpnhiiihe4  in  thre^ 
volumes  folio  "by  Sir'  William  Dugdaie*;  add  Jt^r.  Dc^dfwo^th. 
Great  are  the  advantages  whichiall-.bfarici^te;. of  our  lyftory, 
both  ecclefiaAical  and  civil^<wiil:dorivfl'frQaa!;|his:;W?«kj  anrf 
there  ifr  hardly  a  private  fiuniiji.ofanj'iconfidefiatioa.lii  tbf^.king'r 
dom  but  will  here  meet. with  ibdBBet£ij3g:af  ite--gtiiMl«gy  al^d 
pedigr^.  THey'are  moft  Icrupultaafly  c^^iin  ci;anfeFibiaQg  )the 
■ahcient  records  J  fo  that  ^the^^  bad  rX)Btiii;>b«a'batFQus,^preinQns> 
and- other  deformities- of.  the  moakifh.%te»'!Rre,to:be  .reckoned 
beauties  in  them.  : .'   I      :     ;  ■  '  ::-;  ::. 

Tanner's  Nolitia  Mtwha/j/'fte-ii; a, afatuafalc .addition  Jtd.ttie  Mp- 
oaAicbn.  It  not  only  contftins.a:J!lrort  hiAbryof  the  foundation- 
.and  chkf  re^tdutiohs  of  all  our  .religious  houses,  but  pre^nts  m$ 
with  a  catalogue  of  fuch  writers  (ndting  the  placet  where  we  m^y 
iind  them) .  as  will  abundantly  fomiih.  us  with  fitch  farthjsr  par- 
ticulars as  we  may  have  occafion  for. 

.  Our  two  univerfities  furnifh  ip^orafl  records  worthy  to  be  con^ 
fulted  by  our  hiAonans.  .There,  ard  no  lefs.  thaa  twenty-onp 
volumes  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  Uniyeriity  of  Oxford, 
as  charters,  orders,  Aatutoa,  decrees*  kttersi&c.  aU  in  manu- 
•fcript.  Of  thofc  which  have  been  printed,,  the  Wftoriph  Oxo- 
netjjSs  is  reckoned  the  mo{l  authentic,  it  is  only  a  Oiqrt  fragr 
ment  of  a  fingle  page  in  o^r6»  wheran  we  are  told  that  the 
Britons  b^n  an  univcrfity  at  Grekelade,  which  the  Saxons  re^ 
moved  to  Oxford.  Aatbony  Wood  .has  pubHAted  a  valuable 
work  under  thetitle  of  Tiie  Hifiary  and  antiquities  oftbt  XJnroer- 
fity  of  Oxford. 

The  black  hook  of  Cambridge  makes  as  confiderable  a  figure 

there  as  any  of  the  old  Aatute  books  can  do  at  Oxford,  and  it 
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has  alio  its  bifiorioia,  which  is  equal  both  for  matter  and  autho- 
rity to  the  other.  The  whole  volume  is  a  coUeiSion  of  ancieiH 
charters  and  privileges. 

The  livesvof -Eoglilh  writers  have  been  written  by  John  Bof- 
ton»  John  Leland,  J.  Pitts,  A.  Wood,  and  John  Tanner,  all 
proper  to  be  confulted  by  an  Eogliih  hiftorian.  For  the  cha<* 
i^Acr  of -theft:,  works,  I  refer  to  Nicbolfon, 

The-  segi^ers  of  ecclefiaftical  courts  can  be  but  of  little  ufe 
to.  a  writer  pf  civil  hiftory,  efpecjally  fince  the  reformation.  It 
may  not,  however*  be  improper  to  obierve  that  regifters  in 
churc]£es,  of  marriages,  chriftenings,  and  burials,  were  firft  ap- 
pointed to  .be  kept  in  the  year  1538^  jull  upon  the  dinblutioa 
of  the  monaAerles.  Thefe  have  been  -of  fome  ufe,  and  might 
be  of  more  if  care  were  taken  to  rcgifter  other  remarkable  oc- 
currences relating  to  the  public  concerns  of  the  feveral  pariihes. 
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LECTURE      XXXII. 

HiftorioHS  ef  etbir  Nau'efis*  Whtre  Accounts  ofiltm  are  /«  he 
looked  for,  Wbdt  fufficient  fir  an  Englijhman,  Henautfs 
Sfifiory  of  Prance*  Vji  of  the  Vntverfal  Hijtory.  T£uanus, 
GukciarMnit  tiavila,  F'oUaire,  Lhes.  ^oyagfs  and  Travels, 
Suites  ef  Hiftories, 

HAVING  treated  Co  largely  of  the  liifto;y  of  our  own 
nation,  1  Oiall  refer  you  to  fuch  writers  as  Wheare  and 
Rawlinfon  for  the  hiftorians  of  other  particular  countries.  In- 
deed, confidcring  the  time  it  will  oeceiTarily  require  to  get  toler- 
ahly  VKiW  acquainted  with  the  hiAory  of  our  own  country  (which 
it  is  certainly  of  the  moft  importance  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with)  it  will  be  quite  fufficient  for  any  perfon,  let  him  have 
ever  io  much  leifure  for  hiilorical  purfuits,  to  take  the  hifto- 
ries of  other  countries  from  compilers  of  the  beft  repute  j  and 
even,  of  thefc,  the  moft  voluminous  may  very  well  be  dif- 
penfcd  with.  Englifhmen,  in  general,  for  inftance,  hardly  need 
to  defirc  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  hiftory  of  France  than  the 
abridgment  of  Henault  will  fupply  them  with.  It  were  greatly 
to  be  wiihed  that  the  hiftories  of  other  nations  were  drawn  up 
in  the  fame  compendious  manner,  and  with  the  fame  judgment. 
We  fliould  then  have,  as  we  may  call  it,  the  marrow  of  hiftory 
difencumbered  of  that  load  of  fuperBuous  matter,  which  makes 
the  reading  of  hiftory  as  it  is  generally  written,  extremely  tire- 
.fome  and  difgufting.  But  if  a  perfon  be  poffefled  of  the  Univer- 
fal  Hiftory,  he  will  generally  have  it  in  his  power  to  inform 
4  himfelf 
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liifnielf  of  as  much  cf  the  hiftoiy  of  znj  fbreign  cosntiy  or 
people,  as  he  can  have  occasion  for,  or  defire. 

There  are  fome  particular  hiftories,  however,  which  tn-h 
«Kcellontly  written,  and  the  fubjeas  of  which  are  fo  generally 
interefting,  that  though  little  notice  he  taken  of  the  affah-s  (rf 
■cm  own  country  in  them,  no  peribn  of  a  liberal  education  ought 
to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  The  principal  of  thefe  are, 
■TTntamit'shAilory  of  his  own  times,  a  work  almoft  equal  to  any 
'produfiion  of  the  claffical  ages.  G«/CCTi7r<//mV  hiftory  of  Italy, 
Davi/a's  -of  the  civil  wars  in  France,  BentivogRo's  <^  thofe  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  Giannone's  hiftory  of  Naples.  The  firft  of 
llieie  was  written  originally  in  Latin,  and  the  four  laft  in 
Italian. 

No  writer  whatever  can  excd  Vo'tot  in  the  happy  art  of 
making  hiAory  «ntertainlng  j  but  it  is  generally  thought  ibat  be 
■has  iacriiked  more  than  he  ought  to  the  graces. 

Voltaire's  genenil  hiftory  confifts  of  Httlc  more  than  obfcrv*^ 
tions  on  a  coarfe  of  hiftoiy.  In  general  they  are  certainly  juft, 
imd,  to  a  pcrtbn  who  is  previoufly  acquainted  with  the  hifttuies 
to  which  his  obfwrations  are  adapted,  nothing  can  be  raore 
«ntertaining ;  and  to  this  his  lively  manner  of  writing  not  a  little 
contributes. 

Bat  though  the  title  of  his  woHc  promifes  a  compendious 
view  of  univerfal  hiftory,  and  ther^ore  might  feem  to  be  in- 
tended for  perfons  who  are  beginning  the  ftudy  of  hiftcvy,  it 
would  he  wholly  unintelligible  without  a  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  fubjefl ;  not  to  fay  that  it  requires  a  good  ftock  of 
general  knowledge  to  guard  the  mind  againft  his  prejudices, 
and  the  errors  into  which  his  writings  in  general  would  in  many 
refpcds  betray  his  readers. 

Time 
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.  Time  is  continually  producing  other  hiftorical  produ^^as  df 
great  excellence,  with  which*  a$  they  gain  the  attention,  of  gma- 
tleoian  and  fcholars,  it  will  become  all  readers  of  hiQoify  to 
.make  themfblvet  acquainted.  The  recofnmendatiqn  of  ;thttle 
ifiuft  be  left  to  the  lecturer  of  the  day. 

-  Belides  more  general  hjAories,  mzny  Jinglt  lives  are  fo^wcU 
written,  and  are  fo  peculiarly  interefli^g;  andjoilruiflive,  that,tl^ 
force  an  almoft  univerfal  attention ;  a&.that  of-Sixtits,;V.  byt>9.^> 
that  of  GuftavQs  Adolphus  hy  Hac t,  and  many  others*  P^oya^es^^d 
Travels  are  alfo  works  of  an  hiftorical  nature  tha^  are  u^ivetijUJ/ 
pleafingt  and  of  thofe  every  yearn^ver.fails  to  f)I:o4^ce  feveral 
.that  give  the  mofl:  valuable  informatiidOt  .and  coD^vey  it  ipi^the 
inoft  pleafmg  manner.  The  mofl:  generally  interefting  ,91^  the 
the  voyages  of  die  circumqavigaiors,  a$  th^  of  Lord  Anfon,  and 
efpecially  the  late  ones  conducted  by  Captain  Cook.   .  ,  ., 

It  is  a  particular  iatisfa£tian>  ^fter.  reading  a  diO:in£fc  and  in- 
terefting  hiftory  of  any  particular . period,  (o,find  anpiljcr  hif- 
torian  whofe  account  ihall  begin  about  the  fame  time  that  the 
preceding  leaves  off.  I  ihall  mention  two  jcourfes  Qf  this  kind 
which  I  have  peru%J  with  much  iatisfaftipn,  , 

Philip  De  Comines,  a  ferious  and .  ejr.ceUent  hiftorian,  has 
left  fuch  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Charles  the  .3old,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  together  with  many 
parti<;ulars  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  as  i$  in  the:higheft  de- 
■gree  interefting  and  improving;  Had  I  the  education  of  9.  prince, 
he  fliould  get  many  parts  of  this  hiftory  almoft.  by  heart.  -It 
'  ends  with  the  famous  expedition  of  Charl.es  VIII.  into  Italy,  and 
with  this  expedition  the  hiftory  of  Guicciardini,  another  very 
exaift  and  copious  hiftorian  begins,  and'  where  he  ends,  v.iz.  a 
little  after  the  year  1530,  the  ftill  more  celebrated,  and  more 
general  hiftory  of  Tbuanus  commences,  ending  near  the  death  of 

Henry 
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'  flcBtjr  IV.  of  PiiMa-s  to«)iM)i«g  liw  oM '«»rs  of  tiMt  coanwy, 

-«veiy  Ihiag  tInt'is.inUKAhigontbe  fhestR  of  E>ui«pe,  anitven 
in  tbe  ai«re  diftant  paitt  <^  fhe  wofld,  for  the  fpace  ftf  about 
half  a  century,  comprieing  events  of  the  greateft  magnitode  and 

-importance.'  ..... 

if  B  perfBB  cMmet  i«ad  Latin,  er  Firemih  (in  which  there  i> 
s  good  tnafisnioa  af  TbnaDUc)  he  my,  after  <Suiicciardini,  take 
■p  the  Uftoiy  nf  Chatks  Y,  by  KebertTon,  and  with  much  h- 
tMaaion'  nud  that  work,  and  after  it  the  faiftocies  of  Philip  II, 
.•ltd  Ifl.  by  E>r.  Watfoo. 

A  method  of  making  hiftory  pattlbulaAy  interelHng  and 
lofWul,  it  t«  make  the  objed  rfit ibme  particttlar  perfoB  of  dif- 
itiiigaiawd  aminenn,  wbetTe  liSloiy'haa  A  conKxioa  with  at- 
oioft  every  tbingefimportaneeintheage  in-which  faelivedt 
and  in  writing  bis  hi<h>ry  t«  omit  no  tran&aion  of  any  mo- 

'  mftBC.  Sttch-a>woi4r  ia  fhe  Memoirt  tf  Fetrnrtb  in  three  vo-* 
iofloea  quarto,  wlii<th  I  4iave  ttod  'fereral  timet  -with  fingnlar 
iadifhiaiwi.  Thi«  work  giMt  a  4i(!ina  View  of  the  i&oft  im- 
portant afiairt  of  Europe  for  tbe'Ipace-df  near^feventy  years, 
«aifingA.D.  1374,  andJnchidtngillineltihe-wbote period  of  the 
^rcfidence  of  -the  popes  -at  Avignon.  As  Very  little  is  'fiid 
in  thii  vroik  of  the  -ciVU  tranfiuKotta  -cf  France  -ot  England 
:<hiriDg  the.teign  of  Edward  m,  the ^dfeA nay-he  Supplied 
•fsoA  Fwiflart,  witoft  manker  c^ -writing  is- ^ery  natural  arid 
ipleafing,  referobliag  that'  of  l^hilip  de  Cominet  j  and  in  a 
-■ftriea  it  'may  -with  great  propriety  be  -read  immediately  before 
stlut  work,  dsbBgh  there  4t  M  intervai  of  near  half  a  ccntuiy 
-bttveen  dwni,  which  miiftbefup^ied'frDm  other  hifterles. 

Immediately  -aAtr  the  time  tif  Petrarch  was  the  gHatdftil/m, 

,d»  hiftory  of  which  is  largely  written  by  VEnfanU  in  bis 

Bifiny  of  tie  Cnuteih,  of  Pi/a,  aid  CoiJImuei  which  to  perfont 

I  i  who 
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who  do  not  diflike  church  hiftory  will  I^e  very  intcc^ixgj;  kbd 
after  this  he  may  read  in  the-  fame  author,  the  hiftbry  of  the 
Council  of  Bafil,  whic|i  will  bring  him.  to  about  the  time  &f 
Philip  de  Comines.       ;;  :.         :,       ti,      ..A    i 

If  a  pcrfon  finds  himfelf  interefted  in  thcfe  hiftarjespf  tf*a»- 
cils  (which  indeed  comp/ize  alffloft  ?very  traofafliiQn  of  import- 
ance, civil  as  well  as  ccclefiaftical,  irv  the.  period  of  which  they 
Treaty  he  will  havC; equal  Atisfa^iOn  alid  advaotage  iirrtading 

dinary  merit  in  its  kind,  efpecially  in  th^  /F/«ilch;  U^anflktion 
with  notes  by  Courrayer.- 

It  would  by  highly  iptcrefting  to  find  a.ferics.of  thejijves.of 
great  men  which  n[iigbt»;ia  fucceffion;  ^nfl, without  iq&arritt^iivi^ 
jcarry  u6  down-th^  fUeaiq  of  ;tiine.(iU,;\YC  com^.to.  tbftperjpd.tsf 
our  own  recoUedioiu  :  iA.^-Mt.  £eripgtonhas  b|Sg«A>«[iill>  ^rjly 
a. period  as  the /^,^^^ri4  and.lus.iwritton  it  ip..^  DMBoer 
that  m^es.itl^g^ly^int^e£ting».I.cflniiothe|p;Vfi4ito$,  tb«ftiite 
Jiad  ot|ier,  ■works.  ]of . a,  fin»3^a|-  fonfkT^&ion;  tp'  bijog  u$-;4iota 
thepce  to  th&flgqof  Betfarch.-      <       ■      ,  ;     ■■:._.-.  :..-  r.-.-j 

Voyages  have  lefs  connexion  with  each  other  -thani  hiiioiies  of 
tranlaAions  by  land,^but,thofe  of  great  oonfequence  have  often 
ibcne  celation  tci^cfch  other,  and  t^e{efore.-»re  tead.with  fiatticut- 
lar  iat^fa£tion»  in  iuccxfliftfi,  fts|i9,',thejf:<)II,ediod  Qf.iH«ri:h^iaU 
others.  The  voyages  o^,. Captain.  Cool<^ 'iWhi^h  ::WiUi  always 
t^ake  a  moll  interelling^  pccipd  in  the  hiiVory  of:  n^yt^tiDp, 
.will  clofe  this  Jift  with  great  advantage,  ./There  jaroifeiv 
voyages  the  objects  «f  whic^.^ere  fo  gr^jtj  0iid'n'<)nf.-;tjba>  iwidie 
fo  a^y  ,aod  foccefsfully jcondu^dj.  and.th^.bftJt^  9Mryj«d- 
vantage of  illuflratioa  by.mfans  of  mapf  and  .c^Cs.-  !.    nMi> 
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OF  THE  .MOST  IMPORTANT  OBJECTS  Ot  ATTENTION- ' 
'  T    ''     TO  A  READER  OF  HISTORY.         ,, 


ui!;...v!ti^«-.G.  T'U    R   E'-  XXXIII.    ■        ■• 

l>ifrt)/t'@i)'e^i  liMiffifint  Perfina.  ~  Anmqtainnmee  imth  the 

Mijhr^  nf;  ear  mih'Comtry  vftfidi  tiPirftm  in  all  Rmkt  tf 

.:X'g)&^ :  •  Fwtttiar  -Vje  nf  Biography,     Biogfapbia  Britaanica, 

■:'itnd'i>thmu>BI()gri)fhleal  iTfkiiigi.'  -  *%  mfirparfiealarly  a 

■  ixtetidtiJ^  Comiiiim  '<//■  Caufi  aliJ  BfiH'  in  M  tie  Ciangei 

of  hitmdn'Afairs^    'Wlat  frejudices  te  ie  mure  particularly 

fftarded  againft,    jifcribing  too  muihf  or  too  littie  to  general,  or 

■particular^  Cmfesi  ^oo  many,  or  toofewCaufes.    Inconveniences 

■■*f:liiik,-"'  ■■■  ...-;.  ■  . 

WE  at*  liow  advanced  to  the  liftdivifion  of  our  fubjcA, 
namely,  to  point  out  the  mofi  proper  ohjeHt  of  attention, 
eitlier  td  an  Mft6rien,  of  a  reader  of  hiftory)  that  is  todircAa' 
perfon  to  thofe- parts  Of  hiftory  whith  will  moflr  tend  to  form 
his  judgment  «id  direa  his  conduft  j  -sfhich  was  one  of  the 
«/Jj  which  hiftory  was  Oiown  to  anfwer  in  the  beginning  of  this 
cdurfe;  and  the  only  one  with  whith  we  have  any  concern  at 
i^.  :  ■     ■  I  i  a  prefent. 
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prefent.  What  objiftt  thofe  are  that  amofe  the  imagiiutioA^ 
aod  inteteft  the  pafTioas,  are  confidend  in  another  coarfe  oS 
kdti>ces>  viz.  that  on  fhiloMtical  erHicifm. 

Since  then  lyan  in&ije  varie)^  in  t^hofioe^  of  binua 
life,  4i&reBt  elafies  of  men  require  difierent  Icinds  of  in&r-> 
iif»^«s,  «(i»«wBi^_»j.«h«fjj^ffi?ieW.  JJiMW»-'»-  J^  .UlitWj 
»ain,  thciefefc,  t9'jOTfc«he^0,ey(^oj«,.  fl^»•«*•  *»  oierytif-' 
torian..  He  may»' if  lie  pleaics^  write  £c>r  one  dafs  of  men 
cnly,  and  therefore,  with  great  peoprietf  an^  advintage,  intro- 
dace  that  Itind  of  iiifiirmitiBS  only  wl^i^jw  pecuUarly  adapted 
CO  them  ;  or^  writing  for  ihc  ttfe  of  iBafiJtiDd  in  general,  eon* 
lifting,  both  of  the  ipeculative  and  pntdieai  part  of  them,  be 
may  compp]itiyij|t^  of  i«ch  tiateiials  as  pcomife  tohe  of  the 
moft  general  ufi: ;  containiog  maxims  and  examples  both  (ot 
the  diiediw  af  th*  »•(«  a^n  ^rr  of  mtyi^iiid,  ted  alib  Aa. 
D«oan<i«i4l.eaie(i«i«Me<t  fet  the.  ffhottr.aN  tha  g|»t]|«)iuii. 
.  WiA  i<(peA  («*  iodci.of  UOs^^  tt.M.oMww  to  •esucie, 
in  tht  ArAjla^M  tii«itccn.n«M6(>ge4.RM(a  ll|iW(iM*tilr«i|r> 
dnt  et«r}»  |)c(«m.«)tt  b*ll  £«d  hin  eeswM.in  Ao^jrioK  Ac 
biAttijitf  hia  ««ntowitff,  orpccMkn,.  WrlibM^lwih  i|i« 
^>tc9letiw  a«d  pi^ioal  viev. 

Iftjwifeiibe  cdM<abiw4it,a^nifKt  (»  «he  Iwnftfflnw 
of  his  oQootry,  cither  by  prefidinginsts  eottacils,  doeitittgita 
fone,  w  pcrfenniag  ai^  thing  witicli  wlU  piebaUy  eam  rnto 
the  bXtory  of  biteowntry;  aa  his.j»itieujw  ^naiitA  it  oaljr 
a  pi^t,  Mii a.teitmu^ttMt  ofa  ieriesof  oouocils,  aada^raiii-of 
exploiw,  which b^gaabtfote  heWaa  bwf^ atf  ibtfMt* ef  whidli 
arc  Aridly  eonimSed  in  an  infinite  nriefy  »f  Mjlb  «»  &«- 
ceediiig  part,  foeb  *a  be  it  a^tng,  can  ba  «eU.  «>iidaii(d 
withont  a  regard  to  die  pncediag.  f  ec  inA«w%  bow  ill- 
qaaiilied  would  *  gcncwl.he  to  csadiid  a  itttwe.mc  agmfli. 
4  -France 
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FrMce  who  was  snacqaaiattd  with  tlie  condua  of  the  laft  war; 
wkonererjr  pew  expedition  aad  ftratagem  woold  oeceflaril}' 
iuve  fome  kind  of  reference  to*  or  be  guided  .by,  a  fornwr. 
expaiitian  or  ftr^tagtm,  Bui  the  laft  war  could  not  bs 
themughi;  iwderftoo4  without  feme  knowledge  of  thole  pre-> 
coding  it.  In  the  &ne  manner  ne  m^  argue  the  necelCty  of, 
at  ls»l^  ageneral  knowledge  of  ;he  whpU  of  the  EoglUh  biftory 
to  anry.  Eng^ifii  comnuiidcr. 

8nt  the.kaowledse  of.hiftory  jt  ftUI  !noi¥  iKceflaty  ta  a 
vi^iftcr  of  l^ats.  for  «v«ry  treaty  that  ii  made  with  aof  nuian, 
and  every  meafure  that  i>  t>kcn  with  refpe£t  to  it,  mull  neccffafUy 
be  adapts  to  the  preceding  Iraofai^a^  «f  eycrjr  kiaii  with 

4utMti»|i.        

:  'An  islimate  acqnaintann  wiA  ihehiftorf  of  pcir  c^uotrj: 
is  no  Icfs  nctcSx?  tp  averf  perfao  who  is  concerned  in  tht 
enadiag  or  ia  >ha  admiBiftcation  of  o«r  imi.  The  condoil  of 
a  dwiqe  loo.  vhpthcr  of  the  afbblidwwnt,  ar  a  noa'confonuft, 
ftould,  ia  man;  particvlan,  be  dirtied  by  a  knowledge  of  ih« 
^•J^pfj  9f  our  cottBtiy,  both  eeclffialHcal  and  civil;  a^d  th« 
like  it  neceBarj, .  or  ufefat,  in  a  greater  or  k6  dcgrca,  Co  every 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Befiiks,  what  more  inviting  folyed 
«f  comeoaplatian  can  •  reclufa  pcrfi^p  siaka  choice  of,  tha^ 
to  trace  the  rcvptations  in  church  and.  fiate  which  his  owq 
€00(40  '>*s  ngulergpne,  to  totcr  i|it«  the  canfea  of  thqU),  anj 
See  the  maiuier  of  their  operation. 

IC  a  pufon  r«4  biftory  for  real  v&,  aod  the  diicOion  of  hia 
conduA  in  hiaown  profv&Mir  ii»gxaphy  wiU  ^^^wec  his  pucpofe 
■HHee&daaUy  than  g|;n«rat  hiftory.  Li«a  have  been  pub* 
tiihed  of  partianlav  pcilbn^  of  -every  ftation  and  profelEon^ 
priiieca,  gcacnfe,  ftaaefniien,  divines,  phila£>phexa,  and  even 
aniftt  «f  every  kio4>  vwhich  ar«  of  «;«cU(«t  ale  to  iofpire  f 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  cnmlation  in 'pcffons  of  the  fame  ftafio'ir  and  pro- 
feffion.  Thofe  in  the  Biogrdpbia  Britannica  are  excellently' 
adapted  to  this  purpofc,  but  -the  General  Biographkal  Dic- 
tionary, though  exceedingly  ufefuU  will' not  ^omplistely  ahf^^er' 
this!  end.  The  accdunts  it  contains  of  the  perfons  whofe-' 
lives  are  introduced  into  it  are  too'-x:oncifc.  And  we  caanoC* 
become  fufficiently  interefted  in  any  charafter,  fo  as  to  have" 
our  emulation  and  other  generous  pftflion«excited'by  it,  unlefs- 
wtfhave  an  opportunity  of  feeing'it  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and 
thereby  forming  a  pretty  particular  and  intimate 'acquMnta&ce 
with  it.  •)-■■•  :    . .    .. 

A  fhort  defcription  in  a  few  words  (fuch  as  is  given  of  great 
men  in  many  general  hiftories)  is  not  fufficient  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  a  charaflcr.  It  muft  be  dwelt  upon  a  confiderabfe  titne 
before  it  can  affetS  the  Imtfg^natioo-,  andiaterfcftthe  paffions. 
Indeed,  this  efiedt  cannot  be  produced  by  any  general  and,abftrad: 
defcription  whatever.  Thofe  charadcrs  only  affeft  the  imagi- 
nation," and  intereft  the  paflfenS,  which  we  foj'm  to'  oWftrfves 
from  the  reprefentatiort  of  a  detail  ofaftiohs,  and  acourfeof 
conduft  of  fome  extent.  >  '  .1        '  • 

-  It  is  almofl:  ncedlefs  to  obferve  (though  il'be  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  attend  to  it)  that  in  propofing  to  ourfelves  -the 
imitation  of- any  perfon  or  aftion,  we  ftiould  take  care  that 'the 
circumftances  of  the  two  cafes  be  perfcdlly  alike.  Otherwlfea 
iimilar  condud  will  have  very  different  confequcnces.  Yet  the 
circumftances  of  human  conduft  ar&  fo  various,  and  changes 
are  fo  imperceptible  in  a  courfe  of  time;  ttiat  men  of  the 
grcateft  fagacity  are  often  deceived  by  fimilar  appearance*,  and 
betrayed  by  them  into  great  abfurdities  in  their  conduft.  "^hus 
pope  Paul  V.  in  the  year  1606,  thought  to  imitate  Gregory 
VII.  in  laying  the  whole  ftate  of  Venice  under- an  interJift. 

But 
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.  But  time'  Iwd  greatly  leflened  the  terror  of  papal  menaces.     The 

■Venetians  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  mandate. 

;     Secondly,  .if  we  read  hiftory  like  philofophers,    we  muft 

/prkcipally  attend  to  the  connexion  of  ftfB/e<7n</(^(^,  inall  the 

i^great  chpnges  of  human  affairs.     We  ought  never  to  be  fitisficd 

with  barely  knowing,  an  event,  but  endeavour  to  trace  all  the 

circumftances   in  the  fituation  of  things  vvhich  contributed 

-either  to  produce,,. or  facilitate;   to  haften»  pr  to  retard.it,  and 

clearly  fcc' Uienia}iner' of  their  operation  j    by  which  we  (liall 

,he  fcretterablexo.forma  judgment  of  the  ftate  of  political  affairs 

.in  fi^Uire  time,  and  take  our  meafures  with  greater  wifdom,  and 

a  more  reafbnable  profpedl  of  fuccefs. 

_y^ThMs,apfrf(?p  whij  confines  himfelf  ilri(5lly  to-natur^al  hiftory 

:,^ontpi>t8;hijpfelf  with  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  appcfli;- 

-9D.0^s  of  n^^e;  but  a-pbilofopher  employs  himfelf  in  obf^rving 

the  analogies  of  thefc  appearances,    in  order  to  difcover  xhfi 

igpafiTa\]\^w^Si  of  natiLi;^,  and  piodu.ce  .future  appearances . frptn. 

nfcnpwn  pxecqdipg  cir,(fumftanccs.    .  ■   ^ .  .     ,  , 

T  ,   |i>  this  cafe  ^fo  f^e, political  phiiofopher  has^  the  fame  preju- 

.  dices  "to-  gaar4  agaioil   that    phifofophers  -  in   general  have ; 

.particularly  the  two  •fxtrcmes  of  fimpUcity  and  .refinement. 

jS^vnS.oo.t-con.fiflenpg.lhe  «va/l  variety jt^^rc  is  in  thp  fffipgs  pf 

-,feuma[X-ccni4ui3,/,are;/i?^*^_induced  to  go.  beyond  oii^.pbviqi^ 

'fleafonjAf.a  grfat  event.     Qljltiers  again  aHlgnfo  many  reafon-s 

.fftr  the  rifg^ajifi  fall  of  ^ates,  that  we  are  fo  far  from.wondcring 

'.(.hatj^hey  fofe^.^o_ early,  ,oj;..fp^l  fo  foop^as  t^ey  did,    .t^at  we. 

j;C^nqfJielfi,being  iufpfilp^  th^t  thej  rc^e  no  earjier,  feigbgr,  .0^ 

:..fa^r^  ttVJ-ithftlft, thiiyi.fcU.no,  lower,  orvf^oner,  ij^wn'^jthcy  di(l. 

■  Mhen  hilfepriansi-lij^e.r^r;  Hume,    affign  a  great  nunajier  qf 

rcafons  for  every  political  mcafure,  there  is  t^is  advfint^e  ip  it, 

that  though  it  be  highly  improbable  that  all 'of  them  fliould 
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hirre  teen  aftiutlly  thought  of  at  the  time,  vet,  «f  fo  iiuiiy, 
fome  would  probably  have  beei)  attended  fo,  and  have  had  real 
■weight  with  the  perfbns  coocerned  j  and '  the  reitdef  ia  this  -cafe 
may  chofe  what  rcafoiH  he  thinks  did  moft  probably  coatiifcute 
'to  bring  about  the  event.  This  metlhad  is  certainly  fairer  aad 
lietter  then  pronouncing  dogmatically  that  thia  or  the  •other 
Tircnmftance  was  the  ime  caufe  of  the  event,  when  it  coidd 
not  4ave  produced  it  fingly,  thsngh  its  operatisn  trat  neceflaryi 
or  "When  it  was  the  laft  in  operation  of  a  train  ufliicb  ^ve  Mrtb 
to  the  event,  -and  in  TefpeA  -tff  wjtidi  -it  was  110  inon  than  a 
fecondary  caufe,  and  therefore -not  •&  defervisg  lif  notkie  u  the 
priinary  caufe. 

I  ifaall  endeavour  to  tnake  niylHf  HAderfl«od  b^aftw  ex- 
amples of  the  principal  of  tbefc  csiAt.  MoiMl^ttien  j«  me 
of  the  moft  excellent  of  all  politiciti  wtlnrs;  %«t  bit  Hveljr 
'mariner  of  exprcBioQ  is  very  apt  to  lead  hts  rtttders  into  mif> 
tikes,  if  they  -do  nbt  make  uft  of  f«ne  parts  at  his  wtkt 
to  explain  others.  Thus  it  is  too  peremptory  fo  1^,  as  ho 
does,  that  the  blood  of 'L-ncretia  ^t  ah  end  to  kingly  p*wer 
«t  Rome;  that  the  debtor  appearing  covered  with  wouadi 
made  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  lepublicj  that  the  fight  of 
"Virginia  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Beeemvirs,  *nd  ihtt 
Ha  fight  of  the  robe  and  body  of  Cse&r  enHaved  Rome.  Thaa 
is  certainly  afcribing  tab  much  t«  J^tBnki,  wlthoat  telling  tis 
•what  was  the  reafon  -why  Acfa  'fpeaides,  in  tlMfe  panicoiar 
Circnmftances,  had  fo  much  laSaence.  For,  as  he  hiraftif 
excellently  obferves,  if  a  particular  event,  as  the  kifs  of 'a 
"battle,  be  the  ruin  of  a  ilate,  Aen  miift  have  -beett  a'mefe 
foetal  reafon,  why  the  lofs  of  a  battle  would  niia  it.  The 
^iime  remark  may  be  applied  -here. 

Bolliogbroke 
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Bolingbroke  excellendy^  fliow8>  in  a  familiar  and  ftriking 
inftance^  that  we  muft  endeavoar  to  look  farther  thaii  the  neareft 
caufe  in  politics.  The  mifery  of  England,  he  fays,  under 
Jaijies,  11.  was  owing  tp,  his  bigotry,  that  to  the  exile  of  the 
royal  family,  that  to  the  ufarpation  of  Cromwdtl,  that  to  the 
civil  wars,  and  that  to  opprclHon, 

Writers  wh6,  with  fo  pofitive  an  air,  afFeS  to  afcribe  the 
gfeateft  events  tofingle  caufes  are  very  ftpt  to  feem  to  contradi^ 
themlclves  when,  in  feparate  parts  of  their  works,  they  have 
occafion  to  fpeak  of  two  or  more  caufes  which '  were  equally 
nec'eflaiy^tto  the  event.'  Thns  Monteft^iea  fays  in  one  place, 
that  w^a'tever  Charles  It.  of  Englaind  faieant,  certain  it  is  that 
Hiscohduft'eftabTilhcd  ^he  fiiperrority  of  France  in  Europe;  in 
dnother  "place,  '  diat  a  numerous  nobility  without  eftates  has 
been  a  greafcaufe  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  France.  But 
ih''othe'r  placed"  he  vei^  j^uftiy  affigns  other  rcafons  for  the 
'  aniazing  increafe  of  the  French  power.  And  though  in  the 
pallage 'quoted  above,  iie  items'  to.  afcribe  too  much  to  mere 
JpeSfacUst  in  the  revolutioiTs  of  the  Roman  ftate;  yet  in  his 
trteitifc  on  thfe"  rtfc'andfali-of  the  empire,  he  gives  »  hioft 
juaicftu^'Mrfaft  'of*  nteny'-c4ufes  which'  concurred  to  produce' 
t^bfe'eVftnts.  'Irttfeett,  riiirty '^fi-cotrfftaiicci^arc  really  ncceffary 
ri'il'riioff  every  ev'^jntj- a*iH,' as  wafcobfcrved  in  a  former  part 
of  this  cburfe;'  it  is  very  wfcful'  to  refleft  on  what  minute 
•iflfii*:iitt  «^fc""gretrtcft  ewiii*  da-o^n  abfolutely  depend,  net- 
'  »^hftalW/Sg  the^SblinoWtedged  inftuoiice'  of  general  caufes.  ■  I 
flfetT^^^ft^^Sd^afrf^-'-rftii^  extrtiplcs"  of  this  kind  here  to  thole 
ttiitittoMfctf  ^  :Jnothfcr  vietir  Btfofe.  ' 

'  Mr^'Hiime  oHftffWirtfiat  pope  Glemenf  would  probably  have 
confcnted  to  the  divorce  of  Ilcory  VIU.  and  confequtfntly  tha't 
the  reformation  would  have  been  prevented  from  taking  pl'ace 
•■^  ■■  K  k  in 
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in  Enghnd,  at  leaft  at .  th^t  tipie,  and  in  thfit  manaerr  if  a 
perfon,  who  carried  a  parti^u^r  letter  ffom.  Hcnry_  t&  the  pope 
had  not  been  detained  by  jap  iinforffecniaecidcijt-  beyond  the 
day  appointed.  Voltairp  fomewhere  jays,  that  a  ftppe  thrown  a 
little  harder,  in  a  Rattle  ip,\yhich  Mahomet  was  iiuiined  with 
a  blow  frotn  one,  would  have  given  a  different  turn  to  the 
hiftory  of  all  the  eaftt  and, that  a  pair  of  gloves  of  a  particular 
falhion,  which,  thp  duchefs  of  Marlborough  refufcd  queen  Ann, 
and  a  glafs  of  water  yhich,  by. an  aficd,ed  miilal^j  fbelct  fall  la 
her  prefence  upon  lady  Maihan)'$  gow^^  changed  the  face  of 
aiFairs.  in  Europe.  ^  Jlod  i^i^  f^^taipi^  nofwi^hftaodi^g  ,all  the 
folid  reaibn«.  which.^Ee.given.  for  ^hc  riff lof  jh^jFr^nph,  s^^d  tlie" 
declcniion  of  the  Spanida  pQ^^r.after  the  ^i^oveiry  .of  America^ 
that  had  Hency.lV.  Ri,chliet^  andLfwis J£IV>.  beep  Spaniard;, 
and  Philip  IL  and  bis  f^cceflcua  been  French^  ^the,  hiftory,  of 
thofe  two  nations,  as.A^.  };{fime..%£^/^<j^fybav^beep.eniire]/ 

Voltaire,  juOly  ri^if ")>.>>&  ^^ff^^^  in  . which. /(^mc;  .poli- 
ticians realbn  after  ev«nt^  %ys,-dh<it.  "if  Gsruiflpy  in  the  time 
u  fucceedingCharl^  v..  l^jiaUen,  tpr^c^>.  ha^  the. Turks 
V  invaded  onepa^t  qf  it;  .aadhad^thcother  called;. ia^.^reign 
"  mafters,.  politiciaps- wpuU.  sot  .baii|e  £ul^fi,  to  declare,  that 
.  "  Germany,  already  tora  in  pieces  by  intei^qe  divil^qns,  could 
"jiot  have  fubiifted  any  .longer;  ^pd  would  have  dcmoaftratcd 
**  from  the  peculiar  fytax  t^  itf,  govecpment,  that  tlie  ^V^t 
"  number  of  its  princes,  and  a  plurality  of  religions,  had 
"  necelTarily  prepared  the  way  for  its  ruio  and  injevitable  llavery» 
"  And,  indeed,"  he  adds,,  *'  as  far  as  .human  forefight  could 
"  reach,  the  caufcs  of  the  decline  of  thefLoman  emgire  were 
**  not  fo  obvious." 
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An  opinion  of  the  profound  policy  of  particular  perfons  is 
often  the  occafion  of  great  miftakes  with  refpeft  to  the  caufes 
of  important  events.  How  many  extravagant  things  are  afcribed 
td  the  inteHij;ence  a;nd  fchemee  of  CrQinwellj  and  how  abfurd 
is  the  opinion  which  was  common  in  Franot,  thatRicbUeu  was 
■the  only  pcrfoil  wHq  C40fed  GuAavus  (be  Great  to  turn  hi^ 
arms  agaai^  Germany. 

It  is  very  poiTible  -jthat  tbe  affairs  of  eiqpires  are  in  fad 
«ondu<aed  with  no  deeper  ^o\)ff,  or  greater  reach  of  thonght 
ithaa JxtankiiMt  }ii  genferal  exert  in  the  management  of  their  own 
'^rii^te  ^i^lr.9  i  only  ^hc  vtbingt  thc^felves  are  more  impomnt, 
^nd  dien^ote  lAake  ^  greater  figiue  in  die  eye  of  the  world. 
VolJUUe  weljl  obferves  that  it  is  not  a  fupcrior  fliare  of  peoe- 
:^tion  t^at  malc^  ftat^men.  All  men  that  have  any  tolerable 
degree  of  uoderftanding  can  nearly  difcern  what  is  their  intereft. 
'A  common  citized  of ''Amft^rdam  or  Bern,  he  fays,  knows  as 
much  on  this  head  as  -S4^iiaii8»iXimul<s,  Buckingham,  Richlieu, 
Of  Mdzarino.  This  is*  ^ctus,  ^t  idl  the  capital  events  in 
Ais  wprld,  which  have^Ojntcibatt^d  tp'bring  abo^ut  a  better  ilate 
.of  diiflgs  in  geheral^  ia&litfac  fit udtkofi  ift- human  affairs  favtnirabte 
-to  ^ibd^y'  ViHiit, 'Wid'liapplnafs,  viae  brought  abovt  in  a 
mantt6r  ^(jpcnlferit  cf 'tko  pcdicy;-  'th^''defigns,  or  even  the 
i^n&ei'of  aliHtana&-M!ftgs,.8nd  muft'  be  afcribed  wholly  to 
ltb4^gb<jd^rioVi'denc&  of.Xyod,  M(tiy  over-ruling  the  paeons 
itndpd^Wirs  of metrto  Msiowii  bonEvblciit  purpoib. 
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LECTURE       XXXIV. 

GtneralOifervationi  on  folhkal- Meafures.  '■  When^perjhhai Cm- 
^derations  may  be  fuppofed  to  influence  pt^tie  MeaJareSy  and 
when  not.  Difference  befSoe'en  the  'triie^  and  the  declared 
Motives  to  TranJaSlkm,  Waru  ^c   .  M  jufi  reafoning  ^n  the 

■  Connexion  of  Cat/fe  and '"BfeM  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
TraBice.  Periods  of  Htjiorjf.  more^  partieularfy  tvortby  ef 
Attention,  the  Connexion  .of 'Sacred  and  Prophahe  Bijhry* 
The  Succeffon  of  the  four  Monarchies.  ■  Hifiory  of  the  Grecian 
Commonwealtbt,  ivby  'mtertflin^\  and  wbat'lo  U  ieamed 
frsm  it,    '      '  ■       ..■■•■■ 

■•       :  ■       .  ■   i\     \.,    I.,  1 

"NOTWITHSTANDING  tht  propriety  oT  afligning  pditical 
■^^  reafoivs  for  poKttcat  ineafar«6,'  there  is  no  doabt  but 
that  where  tb«y 'depend 'ujion  one  perfon,  or  a  few».  perfonM 
conOderaiibiis  ent«T  :miy  miioh>  into'ltbcn):...  'Prince*,  lb6ugh 
politicians^  %ire  Aiil  mm*  In  abfolute  -moonFcfaieSr  and  par- 
ticularly io  Eailern  countries,  almoft  erery  great  event  is  aferibed 
by. the  moft  judicioiu  hiflxnians ;to^the effbfts  of  prixatepaflions; 
and.  i^ueen  Elizabeth,  though,  no 'd6nbt,  ifae.  hi^Iipolitic^ 
reafoos  for.  the  BnD:asiral.|iaT&.  iheiadted.Co.wards:  Mu^^tteCD 
of  Scots,  is  not  without  reafon  thought  to  have  been  determined 
to  it,  in  fotne  meafure,  by  her  eavy  of  her  beauty  and  ac- 
complilhmcnts. 

It  is  a  good  general,  rule,  that  whatever  depeads  up(»i  a  few 
perfens  may  often  be  aferibed  to.  unknown  caufcs,  but  that 
what  depends  upon  a  great  aumber  is  beft  accounted .  for  by 
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determinate  and  known  caufes.  Individuals  may  efcape  the 
influence  of  general  pa0ions,  but  multitudes  are  aduated  by 
grol^  and  fenfible  motives.  Befides,  multitudes  are  not  aihamed 
of  being  governed  by  a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  the  whole 
body;  whereas  fuch  motives  may  influence  the  conduft  of 
partipvljar.  peribnE,  as  they  will  not  avow,  and  which  there  are 
op  means  of  dtf^overing.  ^ 

We  And  in  PQlybjus  that  in  his  time  the  declared  reafpn^ 
of  the  conduct  of  princes  and  Aates  were  different  from  the  truq 
motives  of  their  conduit.  .  But  even  this  author  could  have  no 
conception,  from  {toy  thing  he  had  feen,  of  the  great  refinement 
of  ^pdern  politics  in  this  refpedt.  To  fee  the  fplrit  of  be- 
nevolence, tendernefs,  equity  and  honom-,  that  appears  in  all 
our  declarations  of  w^r,  atnd  the  manifefto's  which  are  pul>- 
lifhed'  upon  entering  an  enemy's  country,  a  common  reader 
would  think  that  the  princes  of  Europe  were  more  than  men ; 
but  then  lie  would  be  forprtfed  thit  when  all  princes  entertained 
tbofe,  excellent  pacific  fentimentB,  they  fhould  be  obl^ed  ta 
hsyfi  reco.|irfe  to  fanguiiiary  methods  in  order  to- terminate  their 
difierencf  s.  He  would,  think  that  when  -all  parties  concerood 
were  {b  happily  xiiipofed,  they  would  bear  every  thing  from 
one  another  rather  than  go  to  war. 

This  attention  to  the  connexion  of  cauff,  atui -eJfeSt  ought  by 
po  means  to  be  coikfined-  to  philofophei^.  it  ie  the  intereft  of 
the  "dt^ive.Aatefmeiv  ckifely  to  fbudyit.--  For,  as  Bolingbroke 
obferves,.  the  grei^t  benefit  we  ought  to  derive  from  the  Audy  of 
hifiory  cannot  be  reaped,,  ui^fs  w-e  accuftom  ourfelves  to  (^om- 
.pare  thecondudtof  diflerent  government^  and  to  obferve  t^^e 
methods  they  did'purfue,  and  thO'Dieafures  they  ni^ght.'.h^^ 
purfued;  wltb.the actual confeqlieneM'that  followed  the  one;, 
and  the  probable  or  poffible  confequences  of  the  other.. 
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•^"feefi^tfi,  in  .politics,  as  in  everjr  other  branch  of  ftudy,  ail  juft 
rtafoftiflgon  the  connexion  of  caufc  and  effcft  is  capable  of 
Being  rsduced  to  praiftice.  A  theor/,  or  a  general  rule  of 
ctjndotl',  can'  only  be  derived  from  the  obfervation  of  a  train 
6P  caufes  and  eSefls  in  rial  life;  and  all  a^ing  is  at  random 
without-  regard  to  feme  theory.  Indeed,  it  is  iropofiihle  to 
aft  at  all  without  fomc  v«w,  and  that  view  diredled  by  fomc 
^p'dih'efist  to  which  the  event  is  cxpefted  to  correfpond.  Is 
iV'nbf  th^6  better  to  form  to  ourfelves  the  bcft  hypothefis  about 
humaf)  a<Ai6ns  (hat  we  can  colleift  fronl  reading  and  obfervation, 
than  to  adf  abfolutely  at  random }  and  is  it  not  better,  and  fafer, 
fo  foRfew  a  more  perfedt  theoly,  than  a  more  inlperfeft  one  ? 
'Thii'dly,  there' are  certain  periods  in  the  hiftory  oi  power , 
i^'^/ioivlidge,  and  of  cbmmtru,  which  are  more  deferving  of  a 
tlofe 'attention  than  others,  which  I  fbiUl  endeavour  -to  point 
but  to  you. 

'  The  fir  ft;  thing  delerving  in  an  efpecia!  manner  the  notice 
of  a  divine,  is  the  connexion  of  'Jacred  and  profane  bifiory,  'va,  the 
fucceffion  of  the  four  great  tnonarcbies,  the  Babylonian,  Per- 
fian,  Grecian,  and  Roman ;  in  order  to  fee  the  accompliffim^ent 
of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and.Jtriio.  'The  whole  of  this 
fubjeft  is  treated  very  largely,  .and- la  a  judicious  manner  by 
Prideaux,  in  bis  excellent  treatife  on  this  fubje^. , .  Rollin,  and 
Bofiuet/have  alfo  takea  particislar  notice  qf  >t,.      .,, 

Faffing  by  ecclefiaflical  hiftory,  unlcfs  where  it  is  particularfy 
conneAed  with  civil,  the  next  period  worthy  of  oar  notice  is 
"that  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Grecian  common^aUbs ;  ■ 
every  ftage  of  which  we  have  fo  fine  an  opportunity  of  tracing 
in  the  admirable  Grecian  hiftorians,  who  adofned  that  pcrioff;. 
by  meatis  of  which  the  hiftory  of  fo  inconfiderablc  a  people, 
with  rcfpea  to  numbers,  and  extent  of  territory,  has  attrafted 
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the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations  and  ages,  and  will  be  the 
fubjcft  of  difcourfe  and  of  writing  to  the  end  of  the  world,  or 
fo  long  as  a  tafte  for  knowledge,  and  a  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
magnanimity,  flialj  fubliil.  Here  we  have  an,  opportunity  of 
obferving 'wrth  the  greateft  dearnefs,  and  vrith  fivery' Variety  of 
circumftance,  all  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  a  popular 
government,  both;  in  their  ftruggles  for  coinmon  liberty" with 
i  foreign  power,  flnd'in  their  conreils  for  {bpe^iof ItyVamong 
themfelViss.  ' 

This  period  i*  the  more  worthy  of  our  notice  on  account  of',the 
great  refemblance  it  bears,  though  in  miniature,  to  th^  prcfent 
ftdte  of  Europe.  The  power  both  of  the  Grecian  and  Eoropefui 
ftates  was  greatly  increafed  in  confequence  of  mutual  emulatron, 
and  domeftic  wars;  but  whereas  theirs  were  fo  obflinate  as 
greatly  tb  Weaken  one  another,  and  give  a  foreign  power  an 
opportunilty  to  lirufli  them  all ;  Europe  has  hitherto  only  been 
txerciied  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  power  of  the  whole  has 
fceen  increafed,  hy  the  wars  which  the  feveral  ftates  of  it  have 
linaintainecl  with  ont  another.  The  wars  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians,  particuhurly  the  great  PeloponneJian  war> 
which  is  the  fubjeft  of  Thircydides's  hiilory,  afford  aii  excellent 
kflbn  to  the  Englifli  in  their  wars  with  the  Frcoch,  exhibiting 
in  the  cleareft  light  all  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  forces  and 
the  rilk  that  is  nm  by  a  popular  government  (or  a  governmenc 
inclining  to  that  form)  from  aiming  at  exteniive  conque^. 
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LECTURE      XXXV. 

7ie  Rife  Mtd  Decknfion  rfthe  Roman  Empire,  ffTtat  hjiruaion 
it  affords.  The  Settlement  of  the  Northern  Nations  m  tite  Dif- 
vumbei-ei  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire^  with  their  orignai 
Latxis  and  Ci^oms,  as  the  Foundation  of  the  prefent  European 
Governments.  What  Circumfiances  contributed  to  render  the  Hif~ 
tory  of  Europe  from  the  Clofe  of  the  fifteenth  Century  much  more  in- 
^^ir^S-*  '^'fd  more  deferving  of  Attention,  than  before.  The  Time 
-when  the  Hifiory  of  Spain  begins  to  be  interejiin^  to  the  refi  of  Eu' 
rope.  The  fame  with  Refpe&  to  France.  The  Northern  Crcwns. 
Rnffiaa  Fruffia.  Into  what  Parts  the  whale  Period^  from  the 
Clafe  of  the  fifteenth  Century  to  the  prefent  Times,  may  be  dhided. 
What  are  the  moftfiriking  ObjeSis  of  Attention  in  other  Parts  of 
the  Worlds  in  the  Interval  between  the  Irruption  of  the  Northern 
barbarians  and  the  Clofe  of  the  fijteenth  Century*  The  Hi/lory 
^  Afia  I  and  of  Germany, 

''■  ^ H  E  rife  and  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire \%  a  vail  and 
worthy  obje<a  of  contemplation.  For  great  power  rifing 
from  low  beginnings,  for  extent  of  empire,  and  the  duratipn  of 
it,  it  will  pfobably  be  always  the  greateft  objed  that  univerfjl 
hiftory  can  exhibit.  Never  can  we  fee  more  clearly  demon- 
flrated  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  a  people  from  tem- 
perance, valour,  difcipline,  juftice,  and  emulation,  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  their  hiftory;  and  never,  on  the  theatre  of  tins 
world,  did  luxury,  a  fpirit  of  faftion,  violence,  and  lawkfs 
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power,  reign  more  uncontrculed  then  when  the  empire  was 
fully  eftabliflied. 

No  hiftoryfurnifhes  fo  ftriking  an  example  how  incompa- 
tible cxtenfive  empire  is  with  political  liberty,  or  difplays 
in  a  more  confpicuous  Hght  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  appointing  that  that  form  of  government  which  is,  in 
a  manner,  neceflary  for  extenfive  dominion,  fiiould  be  the 
happieft  for  the  fubjefts  of  it.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Roman  hiftory,  were  it  not  fqr  the  remains  of  the  Grecian 
arts  and  faiences  {which  never  entirely  quitted  Conftaiitinople, 
till  the  final  diiTolution  of  the  empire)  no  hiftory  can  exhibit  a 
more  difagrceable  fpedlacle,  though  it  is  not  an  ufelefs  one. 
For  never  were  revolutions,  attended  with  zS.s  of  the  bafcft 
treachery,  and  the  moft  ftudied  cruelty  more  frequent  j  nor,  did 
any  nation  ever  fink  lower  into  the  mofl  defpicable  fuper- 
ftition. 

A  lefs  grand  objedl  of  contemplation  indeed,  but  a  more 
ufcful  and  intereiling  one  to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
is  the  invafion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Huns,  Franks,  and  other  northern  nations,  and  their  fettle- 
ment  in  thofe  parts  of  it  in  which  they  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  prefent  European  monarchies,  with  their  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  antecedent  to  their  migrations.  In  them  will  be  found 
the  Itamina  of  the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  European  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  feveral  fyOcms  of  laws  now  in  force.  From 
that  period  every  kingdom  held  on  in  a  regular,  but  fcparate 
progrefs,  of  internal  changes  and  revolutions,  till  about  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  power  of  the  greater  barons 
(derived  fro:n  the  feudal  inftitutions)  was  broken  in  different 
manners,  and  with  different  confequences,  in  feveral  of  tlic 
principal  dates  of  Europe. 
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From  this  time,  domcftic  tranquility  being  in  a  good  mca- 
fure  fccured,  and  power  being  lodged  in  fewer  hands,  the  am- 
bition of  princes  began  to  awake,  and  confequently  fyftems  of 
politics  began  to  extend  themfclves,  fo  that  the  moft  diftant  con- 
nexions of  kingdoms  and  nations  took  place.  The  balance  of 
power  was  then  more  attended  to,  and  nothing  which  could 
throw  the  leaft  weight  into  the  fcale,  though  fituated  in  the  re-^ 
inoteft  part  of  Europe,  or  even  in  ftill  more  diftant  parts  of  the: 
world,  was  overlooked. 

There  was  likewife  a  concurrence  of  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumftances  which  contributed  to  render  this  part  of  hiftory 
particularly  illuftrious,  and  more  diftinguiftiablc,  as.  a  period^. 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  courfe  of  hiftory  j  according  to 
the  ideas  of  Bolingbroke,  who  defines  a  period  in  hiftory  to  be 
"  the  commencement  of  a  new  fituation,  new  interefts,  new 
"  maxims,  and  new  manners." 

About  this  time  the  invention  of  gun-powder  made  an  entire,, 
but  gradual,  revolution  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  warj  which: 
made  it  more  complex  as  a  fcience  than  it  had  ever  been  before;, 
in  comparifon  of  which  former  battles  had  been  little  more  than, 
the, fighting  of  wild  beafts,  in  which  force  is  of  more  confe- 
quence  than  fkilh  Commerce  became  vaftly  more  cxtenfivej. 
the  naval  power  of  Europe  greatly  increafed,  in  confequence  of 
the  difcovcry  of  a  paflage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the- 
Portuguefe,  and  of  America,  by  the  Spaniards,  with  the  plant- 
ingof  European  colonies  in  thofe  new  difcovered  worlds.  About 
this  time  alfo  happened  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the 
Turks,  which  was  attended  with  the  flight  of  fevcral  men  of  learn- 
ing into  Italy,  who  promoted  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe  : 
an  event  which  contributed  greatly  to  break  the  prodigious 
power  of  the  pope,  and  to  haften  the  reformation.     Now  alfo 
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manufadures  began  to  be  multiplied,  the  arts  of  life  were 
brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfcftion,  luxury  was  beyond 
conception  increafed ;  and  at  this  time  politenefs  and  humanity 
are  improved  to  fuch  a  degree  as  diftinguiflies  the  prefent  race  of 
Europeans  from  their  ancellors,  almoft  as  much  as  men  in  general 
are  diftinguifhed  from  brute  beafts.  I  may  add,  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  improvements,  happinefs  is  vaftly  increafed,  and 
this  part  of  the  world  is  now  a  paradife  in  comparifon  with  what 
it  was. 

Every  circumftance  which  contributed  to  bring  about  this 
remarkable  and  happy  change  certainly  deferves  the  attention  of 
a  politician,  a  philofopher,  and  a  man.  For  the  events  of  this 
period  are  of  more  ufe  than  any  thing  that  the  whole  field  of 
hiftory  furniflies,  to  account  for  prefent  appearances,  which'  is 
naturally  the  firfl;  thing  wdiich  excites  our  curiofity,  and  engages 
our  fpeculation.    Felix  qui  poiuh  rerum  cognofcere  caufas, 

I  (hall  juft  mention  the  principal  of  thofe  ftates  which  have 
fince  appeared  the  moft  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
Spain,  which  firil  rofe  to  fo  dangerous  a  height,  made  no  figure 
till  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  about 
the  time  above-mentioned  j  when  the  difcovery  of  America,  the 
politics  of  Ferdinand,  and  Charles  V.  and  the  conqueft  of  Por- 
tugal, advanced  that  nation  to  be  by  far  the  moft  confiderabla 
power  in  Europe;  but  which  the  abfurd  politics  of  Philip  II> 
and  the  wcaknefs  of  his  fucceffors,  reduced  to  its  former  infig- 
nificance. 

France  had  no  oppoj-tunity  of  (hewing  itfelf  to  the  reft  of  Europe 

before  the  reign  of  Lewis  XL     Till  that  time,  its  princes  were 

wholly  employed  either  in  recovering  their  difmembcred  country 

from  the  Eiiglifll,  or  in  their  flruggles  with  their  own  nobles. 
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Alfo  the  fuperior  power  and  politics  of  Spain  prevented  the 
French  from  appearing  with  that  prodigious  luftre  with  which 
tliey  were  diflinguiflicd  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  which 
however  they  were  prepared  by  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  by, 
thi;ir  contcfts  with  Germany,  and  by  their  own  civil  wars. 
Since  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  affairs  of  France  ha\x  been, 
very  fenfibly  upon  the  decline. 

The  hirtory  of  the  northern  crowns  Ukewife  dcferves  little, 
attention  till  about  the  fame  period.  Before  Frederic  I.  was, 
eledled  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,,  and  that  wonderful  revolu- 
tion which  Guftavus  I.  brought  about,  in  Sweden,  the  hiftory  of. 
thofe  crowns  is  nothing  more  than  a  confufed  rhapfody  of 
events,  in  which  the  reft  of  Europe,  had  little  concern,, 

Ruffia  .was  hardly  fo  much  as  known  to  the  reft  of  Europe 
till  the  important  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ;.  and  Pruffia,  which. 
is  now  one  of  the  firft  powers  in  Europe,  had  no  being,  as  we. 
may  fay,  till  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  whole  of  this  period  Bolingbroke  fays  may  be  commo-- 
dioully  divided  isto  three  parts,  forming  thr^  leffer  periods  in- 
^  politics  i  the  firft  ftom  the  fifteenth  to  the.  fixtcenth  century,, 
the  fecond  from  thence,  to  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  third, 
from  thence  to  his  own  times.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.. 
and  the  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  he  fays,  were  the  objed  of  the 
firft;  the  ambition,  of  Ferdinand  U.  and  III.  the  objeft  of  tha 
iecond  i  and  the  oppofition  to  the  growing  power  of  France  was,- 
the  objedl  of  the  third.  For  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  not  only. 
[  was  the  fuperiority  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houfc  of 
Auftria  completed,  and  confirmed,  but  the  great  dcfign- of  unit- 
ing the  Spaniflj  and  French  monarchies  under  the  former  was, 

kid. 
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During  all  (he  period  which  intervened  between  Charle- 
magne (in  whofe  time  the  European  ftates  firft  began  to  fettle 
into  fotne  tolerable  form,  after  the  confufion  attending  the  mi- 
grations of  the  northern  nations)  and  the  period  above-men-> 
tioned,  namely,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century*  Qermany 
(next  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  popes  in  temporal  as  well 
as  ecclsfiaftical  affairs)  wouldmake  the  grcatcft  figure  in  the  cy* 
of  a  perfon  unconnected  with  any  particular  country  of  Europe. 
But  indeed  Europe  itfelf  during  all  that  period  would  fcarce  at- 
tradt  the  ju^ce  of  a  fpeftator.  of  the  affairs  of  men,  who  had  no 
European  connexions.  For  feveral  centuries  before  and  after  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  AHa  exhibited  the  mofl  inviting  fpeftacle;: 
namely,  from  the  rife  of  the  Saracens  in  the  fevenib  century,  to 
the  eftablifliment  of  the  Turkifh  empire  ;by  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  For  rapid  and  extenfive  oonquefts,  following  clofe 
upon  one  another,  nothing  in  hiltory  can  be  compared  to  the 
fiicceffive  vidories  of  the  Saracens,  under  their  firfl  Caliphs, 
thofe  of  the  Tartars  under.  Jenghis  Khan  and  Timur  Bek^ 
commonly  called  Tamerlane,  and  of  the  Turks  till  they  were 
checked  by  the  rife  of  the  European  powers  in.  the  circum-^ 
ftances  above-mentioned. . 
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LECTURE  XXXVI. 

^he  mofl  remarkahk  Periods  in  the  Engli/h  Hijicry.  When  the 
'Hijlory  of  Scotland  Segins  to  be  tnterejling.  The  tnojl  interefting 
Periods  in  the  Hijhry  of  Literature  and  the  Arts,  from  4be 
earlxefi  Antiquity  to  the  frefent  Time. 

TH  E  earlier  periods  in  the  Englijh  binary  are  the  conqueft 
of  the  iftand  by  the  Romans,  our  fubje&ioa  to  the  Saxons, 
the  diflblotion  of  the  heptarchy,  the -reign  oi  Alfred,  and  th« 
Norman  conquaft,  by  which  the  'feudal  tenures  were  cftaf. 
"blifhed,  and  the  whole  iyftem  of  the  feudal  law  compleated'. 
Thence  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  gradual  dcclenfion  of  thai 
fyftem  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  efpecially  the  more  cf-t 
fei^ual  blow  that  was  given  to  the  tottering  remains  of  it  in 
that  and  the  following  reigns,  attended  with  the  extenfion  of 
our  commerce,  the  increafe  of  our  naval  force,  and  the  growing 
power  of  the  commons,  who  availed  themfelves  of  every  altera- 
tion in  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  country.  Thence  we 
are  led  to  view  the  ineffet^ual  oppofition  which  our  imprudent 
princes  of  the  family  of  Stewart  made  to  the  power  of  the 
people,  till  it  ended  in  a  temporary  diflblution  of  the  monarchy, 
and  abfolute  anarchy  and  confufion.  Monarchy,  however,  was 
reftored  again  with  Charles  II.  in  whofe  reign  almoft  all  the 
remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  except  the  forms  of  law,  were 
aboliihcd  by  adl  of  parliament. 
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But  the  moft  important  period  in  our  hiftory  is  that  of  the 
revolution  under  King  William.  Then  it  was  that  our  confli- 
tution,  after  many  flufluations,  and  frequent  ftruggles  for  power 
by  the  different  members  of  it  (feveral  of  them  attended  with 
vafl  effufion  of  blood)  was  finally  fettled,  A  revolution  fo  re- 
markable, and  attended  with  fuch  happy  confequences,  has  per- 
haps no  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  This  it  was,  as 
Mr.  Hume  fays,  that  cut  off  all  prctenfions  to  power  founded 
on  hereditary  right ;-  when  a  prince  was  chofen  who  received 
the  crown  on  exprefs  conditions,  and  found  his  authority  ef- 
tabliflied  on  the  fame  bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  people  ; 
fo  that  there  have  been  no  differences  between  our  ktogs  antj  par- 
liament fince.  Indeed  all  the  danger  we  havereafon  to  appre- 
hend fince  that  period  feems  to  be  from  the  aid  which  the  par^ 
liament  itfelf  may  be  induced,  by  indireft  methods,  to  give  the 
Court,  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  hiftory  of  Scotland  is  hardly  worth  the.  notice  of  an 
Englifliman  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  period  which 
is  excellently  treated  by  Dr.  Robertfon. 

The  remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftory  of  the  arts  and fciences 
arefirft  that  of  Greece,  which  was  jn  its  greateft  glory  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  age  excelled  in  archi- 
teifture,.  fculpture,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  meiaphyfical  philo- 
fophy.  It  alfo  produced  a  great  many  excellent  writers,  whofc 
works  have  greatly  contributed  to  civilize  and  polilh  all  ages 
and  nations,  which  everaftcr  arrived  at  any  degree  of  refine- 
ment. 

When  the  Grecian  orators  began  to  fail,  the  arts  and 
fciences,  conduited  by  the  Grecian  mafters,  took  up  their  refi- 
dcnce  for  a  ihort  fpace  of  time  at  Rome,  namely,  about  the  end 
of  .the  commonweahh,  find  till  a  little  after  tbe  reign  of  Auguftus; 
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though  archite<£lurc:  and  ftatuary  were  in  their  greateft  perfec- 
tion during  the  reign  of  Trojan.  The  Roman  arts  and  fciences 
were  the  fame  that  had  flouriftied  in  Greece,  to  which  they 
retired  again  after  the  expiration  of  the  Auguftan  age;  and  the 
remains  of  this  kind  of  learning  at  length  took  up  their  refi- 
dcnce  at  Conftantinople.  A  few  learned  men  being  obliged  to 
'fly  from  this  city  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks>  took  re- 
fuge in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
where  they  were  received,  proteded,  and  encouraged  by  the 
houfe  of  Medici,  and  contributed  greatly  to  revive  a  tafte  for 
the  learning  and  fciences  they  brought  with  them  in  the  we f- 
tern  parts  of  Europe. 

While  the  fmall  remains  of  the  arts  and  fciences  were 
confined  within  the  walls  of  Conftantinople,  all  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  involved  in  the  moft  deplorable  ignorance  and 
barbarity;  except  that  faint  glimmerings  of  learning  were 
ftill  to  be  found  in  the  ctoifters  of  the  monks,  the  only  fafe 
afylum  it  had  in  thofe  ages  of  violence  and  confufion. 

But  while  fo  little  attention  was  given  to  matters  of  fcience 
in  Europe,  their  former  feat,  they  were  cultivated  with  the 
greateft  afliduity  and  confiderable  fuccefs  where  they  were  leaft 
cxpedled,  namely,  by  the  fucccffors  of  the  eaftcrn  conquerors 
above-mentioned.  The  Saracens,  by  their  conqueft  of  Egypt, 
and  feveral  territories  of  the  Greek  empire  in  Afia,  became  at 
length  enamoured  of  their  fciences,  and  tranflatcd  almoft  all 
their  valuable  writings,  particularly  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  into 
their  own  language. 

The  later    Greeks    hsd   likewife    many  alchemical    writers, 
from  whom   the  Saracens  acquired  a  tafte  for  that  ftudy,  and 
natural  philofophy.     From  the  people  of  India  it  is  fuppofed . 
they  borrowed  the  nine  digits  in  arithmetic.     However  ihey 
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applied  diligently  to  the  mathematical  fciences,  and  aftronomy. 
They  compofcd  tables  for  the  purpofc  of  calculation,  and  the 
rudiments  of  algebra  were  their  own  invention.  They  alfo 
made  confiderable  pro6ciency  in  medicine,  and  anatomy ;  and 
their  pcets  and  hiftorians  were  numerous  and  excellent  in  their 
kinds. 

Thefc  fciences,  as  has  been  the  fate  of  fcience  almoft  uni- 
verfally,  were  both  extended  with  their  conquefts,  and  adopted 
by  their  conquerors.  The  Tartars,  a  barbarous  and  untraflable 
people,  adopted  both  their  religion  and  their  learning,  in  which, 
fo  long  as  their  empire  continued,  they  diftinguiftied  ihem- 
felves,  though  not  fo  much  as  the  people  whom  they  had  fub- 
dued,  and  who  had  inftrufted  them. 

But  what  is  moft  memorable  in  the  learning  of  the  Saracens 
is,  that  it  was  brought  by  them  (by  the  way  of  Spain)  into 
Chriftendom,  and  excited  a  thirft  for  knowledge,  and  particu- 
larly a  confiderable  application  to  medicine,  chymiftry,  and 
natural  philofophy,  long  before  the  Greek  fugitives  from  Con- 
ftantinople  promoted  a  taflc  for  eloquence  and  the  belles  lettres. 

The  Saracens  occafioned  the  revival  of  the  Ariftotelian  philo- 
fophy in  Europe,  which  no  perfon  had  the  courage  to  controveft 
before  Defcartes,  who  died  about  the  time  that  Newton  was 
born.  In  his  time,  however,  the  foundations  of  the  true  philo- 
fophy were  laid  by  Lord  Bacon,  the  work  was  profccuted  with 
much  affiduity  by  Boyle,  and  carried  by  Newton  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

The  chief  reafon  why  knowledge  is  prodigioufly  more  dif- 
fufed  among  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  prefent  age,  as  well  as 
carried  to  a  much  greater  height  than  it  ever  was  in  any  former, 
is  owing  to  the  invention  of  printing,  which  firft  appeared  in 
Germany  about  the  year  1450,  a  little  before  the  taking  of 
Conftantinople  by  the  Turks.  This  art  multiplies  books  to  a 
M  m  -  degree 
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degree  of  which  the  anciente  could  have  formed  do  idea,  and 
at  very  little  ex'pence  j  whereas,  in  former  ages^  learning  waft 
neceflarily  confined  to  the  wealthy.  This  circutnftance  ac- 
counts for  the  greater  proportion  of  authors  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  among  the  ancients  than  among  the  moderns  ;  but 
then  it  was  a  much  greater  chance  with  them  than  with  us, 
that  a  genius  for  learning  might  arife  who  would  never  have  it 
in  his  power  to  come  at  the  neeeffary  materials  for  improve- 
ment in  fcience. 

The  firft  dawning  of  a  polite  tafte  in  compoficion  appeared  in 
Provence,  about  the  time  of  the  crufades,  which  expeditions, 
furniilied  a  fine  fubjeft  for  poetry.  From  Provence  it  pafled 
into  Italy,  where  it  flourifticd  under  the  proteaion  of  the  Ita- 
lian princes  and  ftates,  more  efpecially  by  the  Florentines,  aa 
indu^rious»  rich,  enterprizing,  and  free  people,  a  confiderable 
time  before  the  taking  of  Conftantiaople,  as  is  evident  fromi 
the  hiftory  and  writings  of  Petrarch.  Together  with  the  telles^ 
kttres,  the  Italians  excelled  in  mufic,  painting,  and  architecture.. 
From  them  thefe  arts  and  ^ienees  pafied  into  Fcance^  This- 
nation,  however,  was  much  behind  the  EngUOi  in  poetry  and 
the  belles  lettres  in  the  age  of  Shalufpeare  and  Milton,  but  far 
outilripped  us  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  They  were  however 
far  behind  us  in  the  more  n^nly  lladies  of  the  mathematics  and 
philofophy.  Of  the  prc&nt  times  I  fay  nothing.  The  generous, 
emulation  by  which  we  are  actuated  can  only  produce  good. 

It  is  needlcfs,  Indeed,  to  fay  any  thing  mote  of  the  progrefs- 
which  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made  in  the  laft  age,  when  I  pro- 
pofe  no  more,  in  this  place^  than  juft  to  point  out  the  greater  pe- 
riods in  which  particular  attention  hath  been  paid  to  them.  It 
may  not  be  improper,  however,  before  I  clofe  this  fubjciSjuft  to 
mention  the  Chioefe  i  who  from  the  eadiefl  antiquity  attained 
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to  a  mediocrity  in  almoft  all  the  fciences,  beyond  which  they 
feem  incapable  of  advancing.  Being  fo  remote  from  us,  they 
contributed  nothing  to  enlighten  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  and 
.  their  attachment  to  their  own  claflical  books,  cul^oms,  and 
the  honour  of  their  own  nation  is  fo  great,  that  it  is  not  probable 
they  will  ever  receive  much  advantage  from  European  dif- 
covcries. 


LECTURE      XXXVII. 

The  mfi  tn^crtant  Periods  in  the  Hifiory  of  ManvfaSfwes  and 
Commerce  pointed  out* 

TF  we  would  mark  the  ieveral  periods,  and  countries,  in  which 
■*■  manufactures  and  commerce  have  flourished,  we  muA  follow 
the  courfe  of  the  arts,  which  commerce  has  always  accom^- 
panied,  and  in  a  great  meafure  that  of  powers  which  feldom  fails 
to  attend  it ;  and  the  progrefs  of  all  the  three  has  been  from 
eaft  to  weft,  beginning  near  the  land  of  Paleftine. 

The  firft  people  who  were  induced  by  their  fituatidn  to  apply 
to  arts  and  commerce  were  thofe  who  inhabited  the  coafts  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Arabic  Gulph,  fo  convenient  fur  tranf- 
porting  goods  from  the  Indies ;  though  it  is  -moft  probable 
that  goods  were  firil  carried  by  land  on.  camels.  Thefe  people 
were  the  Arabians  or  IflimatUtcs,  and  efpecially  the  Edomiies. 
Their  trade  was  chiefly  with  Egypt,  which  by  that  means  gre* 
rich  and  populous. 

M  m  a  Upon 
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Upan  the  conqueft  of  Idumea  by  David;  the  fcitttcred  remains 
of  that  induftrious  people  fled  to  the  coaftfi  of  the  Mediterranean 
fen,  vvher?,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  conje£tures,  they  took  Sidon,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  built  Tyre,  whichi  being  found  more  com- 
modtoufly  fit,uatqd  for  traffic,  prefently  became  more  famous 
than  its  mother  country.  The  Tyrians  finding  an  immenfc 
vent  for  their  commodities  along  all  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea,  among  people  who  had  juft  begun  to  be  civilized  (and 
whom  their  intercourfe  with  them,  more  than  any  other  cir- 
cumflance,  contributed  to  civilize)  grew  rich,  populous  and. 
powerful  to  an  incredible  degree  j  and  notwithftanding  they  were 
fubdued  by  Nebuchadnezzar  they  were  only  driven  from  the  con- 
tinent. For  they  built  a. city  equal,  or  fupcrior,  to  the  former 
on  an  ifland  oppofite  to  it,  where  they  continued  their  commerce 
with  the  fame  advantages,  till  they  were  finally  fubdued  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Before  this  fatal  event,  the  Tyrians  had  founded  many  colo- 
nies on  the  coafts  of  Europe  apd  Africa,  particularly  Carthage,, 
which  by  the  intimate  connexion  it  always  kept  up  with  its 
mother  country,  and  the  free  acceis  the  Carthaginians  had  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  Europe,  grew  to  a  far  greater  heighth  of 
opulence  and  power  than  commerce  had  ever  advanced  any  na>- 
tion  before  them. 

The  taking  of  Tyre  removed  the  feat  of  the  fame  commerce 
to  Alexandria,  where  the  Ptolcmys  were  great  encouragers  of 
commerce,  and  found  their  advantage  in  it.  For  the  produce 
of  the  cuftoms.  of  Alexandria  is  faid  to  have  been  two  millions 
of  our  money  annually.  Alexandria  maintained  the  fame  rank 
in  point  of  trade  and  commerce  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  but  yielded  to  Conftantinople  on  the  removal. 
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of  the  feat  of  government  to  that  place.  At  Conflantinople  the 
riches  acquired  by  commerce  long  preferved  the  remains  of  that 
power  which  had  a  very  different  origin. 

During  the  ravages  committed  hy  the  northern  barbarians  in 
their  invafion  of  the  Roman  empire,  two  rival  ftates,  Venice  and 
Genoa,  rofe  from  the  moft  inconfiderable  beginnings,  and  by  their 
commerce  with  Conftantiaople  and  Alexandria  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  weftern  flates  of  Europe  on  the  other,  arrived  at  im- 
menfe  riches  and  power ;  fo  as  to  be  a  match  for  the  Turks 
when  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire. 

Within  this  period,  viz.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  bu- 
finefs  of  exchange  and  banking  was  begun  by  the  Lombards 
and  Jews  ;  an-  invention  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  trading  part 
of  the  world,  which  was  now  become  very  extenfive.  For  be- 
fore this  time,  commerce  had  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  weft- 
wards,  and  many  towns  in  Germany,  England,  the  low  countries, 
and  France,  called  the  Hanfe  towns,  entered  into  a  league  for 
carrying  on  a  very  extenfive xrommerce,  which  they  did  with  vaft 
advantage,  till  their  haughtinefs  and  warlike  enterpnzes  gave 
umbrage  to  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  engaged  them  to  put  an 
end  to  their  confederacy. 

Venice  and  Genoa  were  ruined  in  part  by  their  mutual  jealoufy 
and  wars  j  but  what  diverted  ahnoft  the  whole  courfe  of  trade  out 
of  its  former  channel,  and  which  makes  the  moft  remarkable  re- 
volution in  the  whole  hiftory  of  commerce,  was  the  difcovery  of 
a  pafl*age  to  the  Eaft  Indies  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
the  Portuguefe,  and  of  America  by  the  Spaniards.  Thefe  dis- 
coveries they  were  enabled  to  make  by  means  of  the  com/>a/s, 
which  then  firft  began  to  be  applied  to  navigation  j  though  that 
.property  of  the  toadftone,  on  which  the  ufe  of  it  depends,  had 
been  known  a  confideiablc  time  before. 

For 
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For  about  a  century  and  a  half  thefe  were  the  only  confider- 
able  naval  powers  in  the  world ;  but  the  arrogance  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  after  the  conqueft  of  Portugal,  excited  the 
hatred  and  induftry  of  the  Dutch  and  English.  The  former 
fJrfX  became  a  free,  then  a  commercial,  and  then,  in  a  remarkably 
fliort  fpace  of  time,  a  rich  and  potent  ftate,  and  much  fupeiior 
to  their  former  mafters.  The  Englith  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
began  to  follow  their  footfteps,  and  by  a  fteady  perfeverance,  and 
the  help  of  many  natural  advantages,  they  have  been  continually 
increafing  their  commerce  and  naval  force,  till  it  is  at  this  day 
far  fuperioi  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  or  that  of  any  other  flate  in 
the  world. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Dutch  and  EngliHi  has  excited  all  the 
ftatcs  of  Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  and  opportunities, 
to  engage  in  commerce.  This  emulation  has  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit 
of  induftry,  promoted  fo  many  new  manufafiures,  occafioned  the 
cftablifhrnent  of  fo  many  new  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
world,  and  brought  fuch  an  amazing  acceiTion  of  riches  and 
power  to  the  Aates  of  Europe  in  general,  as  muO:  have  appeared 
incredible  but  a  few  centuries  ago.  And  little  did  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  imagine  that  the  Divifi  tato  orbe  Brittanni, 
and  the  poor  barbarous  and  ignorant  neighbouring  nations,  would 
ever  make  the  figure  they  now  do,  and  go  fo  infinitely  beyond 
whatever  they  had  attained  to  in  refpeft  to  fcience,  commerce,- 
riches,  power,  and  I  may  add,  happinefs. 

As  to  the  commerce  of  England,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
inconfiderable  in  feveral  periods  of  the  more  early  part  of  our 
hiftory,  that  were  particularly  favourable  to  it,  and  though  it  was 
encouraged  by  feveral  of  our  w'lfer  princes  in  thofe  times ;  yet,  till 
the  period  in  which  I  have  introduced  the  mention  of  it,  it  never 
was  fo  coniiderable  as  to  dcferve  being  taken  notice  of  in  this 
very  general  view  of  the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  commerce. 

LEC- 
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LECTURE      XXXVIII. 

Every  76ing  wortSy  of  Attention  in  Hifiory  which  contributes  to 
make  a  Nation  happy,  pspuhus^  or  fecure.  Government  an  ef-. 
fential  Article,  Nature  and  Objetls  of  Civil  Governments 
How  far  the  Prov'tfions  of  Gvoernment  fliould  extend.  Liberty 
ofjpeaking  and  writing.  Public  Infirudiion,  The  Power  of 
Individuals  and  of  the  State  in  the  Dijpofal  of  Property.  Pro- 
vifeafor  the  Poor, 

LASTLY,  every  thing  is  worthy  of  the  attention  both  of 
a  philofophical  and  political  reader  of  hiftory  which  can 
contribute  to  make  a  people  happy  at  home^  formidable  abroad,, 
or  increafe  their  numbers  y  becaufe  a  numerous,  a  fecure,  and'  a. 
happy  fociety^  the  objcft  of  all  liuman  policy. 

This  view  opens  a  new  field  of  the  moft  imporWnt  objefls  of 
attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  which  it  cannot  be  expelled  that 
I  (hould  conlider  very  minutely.  I  think,  however,  that  I  (hall  not 
fulfil  my  engagement  to  point  out  the  proper  objeSts  of  attention 
to  a  reader  of  hiftory  (which  implies  that  I  ihould  demonftrate 
the  things  I  point  out  to  be  proper  objects  of  attention)  unlefs  I 
explain  the  great  leading  ^rwc/f/M  of  wife  policy,  in  an  account 
of  thofe  circumftances  which  contribute  to  the  flourifhing  ftate 
ef  focieties,  and  the  mutual  connexions  and  influences  of  thofc 
circumftances.  Indeed,  the  bare  mention  of  them  will  in  fom& 
meafare  anfwer  my  purpofe,  as  it  will  make  the  readei-  attend 
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to  the  things  I  point  out,  as  of  principal  confequence  to  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  fociety,  and  obferve  their  cfFefls  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reading,  which  certainly  leads  to  the  beft  pradi- 
cal  ufe  that  can  be  made  of  this  ftudy. 

Of  all  the  things  which  contribute  to  the  donieftic  happinefs 
and  fecurity  of  ftatcs,  Government,  with  the  various  forms  of 
it,  is  the  firft  that  oiFers  itfelf  to  our  notice,  and  this  is  in  fa<5l 
the  moft  ftriking  object  in  every  hiftory.  To  this,  therefore, 
and  to  every  circumftance  relating  to  it,  a  reader  of  hiftory 
ought  particularly  to  attend. 

Man  is  facial  beyond  any  other  animal,  and  the  connexions 
which  men  are  difpofed  to  form  with  one  another  are  infinitely 
more  various  and  extenfive }  becaufe  they  are  capable  of  doing 
much  more  for  one  another  than  any  other  animals  are.  The 
principle  which  leads  men  to  form  themfelves  into  thofe  larger 
focieties  which  we  call  fiates^  is  the  defire  of  fecuring  the 
undifturbed  enjoyment  of  their  poffeffions.  Without  this  the 
Aveak  would  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  ftrong,  and  the  ig- 
norant of  the  crafty.  But  by  means  of  government  the  ftrength 
and  wiidora  of  the  whole  community  may  be  appfied  to  redrefs 
private  wrongs,  as  well  as  to  repel  a  foreign  invader. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  faid  that  the  proper  ufe  of  fociety  (or 
that  which  we  may  fuppofc  a  number  of  perfons,  at  firft  uncon- 
ijefled  together,  and  of  courfe  at  the  mercy  of  their  neighbours, 
would  firft  think  of,  in  forming  a  fociety)  is  any  thing  more 
than  mere  fecurity.  But  as  they  would  foon  find,  when  thus 
united,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  derive  much  pojitive 
advantage  from  their  union,  this  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  a 
juft  end  of  fociety.  The  danger,  and  it  is  a  very  great  one, 
is,  left  by  aiming  at  too  much  pofitive  advantage,  great  num- 
bers 
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bers  may  be  derived  even  of  rtKafc  negative  advantage'  which 
they  firft  propofed  to  themfclves,  viz.  fecurity  from  injury 
and  oppreflion,  ib  '  that  thdy.  iball  be  inore  incommoded  than 
benefited  by  the  connexion.  It.  may  even  happen  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  community^  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  it, 
may  make  fuch  regulations  as,  inftead  of  being  ufeful,  may 
eventually  be  the  caufe  of  much  evil  to  them.  Societies  of 
men,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  being  omnifcient,  may  not 
confult  the  beft  for  themfelves,  but  mifs  of  the  very  advantage 
they  aim  at,  and  by  the  very  means  by  which  they  think  to 
gain  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  power  of  government  was  confined 
not  only  to  thofe  things  in  which  the  whole  fociety  are  inte- 
refled,  but  to  thofe  in -which  the  power  of  the  whole  can  be 
brought  to  aft  to  the  mofl  advantage,  as  in  defence  from  ex- 
ternal injuries,  which  neceffarily  requires  anions  adminiftering 
juftice,  which  requires  impartiality,  and  in  which  the  parties 
themfelves  are  not  to  be  trufted,  as  alfo  in  ereding-  fome  public 
works,  and  forming  public  inflitutions^  ufeful  to  the  whole 
and  to  poftcrity4 

Since  all  men  naturally  wilb  to  be  at  liberty  to  ferve  them- 
felves in  things  in  which  others  are  not  concerned,  and<the 
good  of  the  whole  is  the  great  rule  by  which  ■  every  thing  re-' 
lating  to  fociety  ought  to  be  regulated,  it  is  evidently  defireable 
that  recourfe  fhould  not  be  had  to  the  power  of  the  fociety,  except 
where  it  can  be  applied  with  advantage ;  and  fince  experience 
16  our  beft  guide  in  things  of  fo  complex  a  nature  as  the  ihterefts 
of  large  bodies  of  nien,  it  is  moft  advifeable  to  leave  every  man 
at  perfeft  liberty  to  ferve  himfelf,  till  fome  adual  ioconvenienca 
be  found  to  rcfult  from  it.  * 

Nn  Ai 
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As  there  are  caTes  in  which  mmktvs  can  eafily,  and  con- 
venicDtlj,  afTifi  individuals,  fo  there  arc  otliers  in  which  par^ 
ticular  individuals  aic-  beft:q.uaUiied:.to  afEft  ituniibers.  In  the 
focmer  cafes  there  is,  therefore,  a  propciety  in  the  ioterfcrerice 
pf  government,  but  certainly  not  in  theiktterf  and  in  thi« 
cla^  we  inufl:  rank  eVery  thing  that  relates  to  the  inveftigation 
of  truths  and  .the  progrefs .  of  knowledge,  as  medicine,  phf-' 
lofophy*  theology^  Sue,  and  erery,  thing  in  practice  depending! 
upon  them,  in  which  any  number  of  the  fociecy  tnay  voKuitavity> 
join  without  difliirhing  others.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  every 
thing  of  this  nature,  ingenious  and  fpeculative  individtiats  witL 
always  be  the  firft  to  make  difcoveries,  and  it  will  require  time 
to  communicate  them  to  the  reft.  Cbn&qucntly,  if  the  prefent 
opinions  and  prafttccs  of  the  Inajority  of  any  feeiely  were 
impofed  upon  all  the  reft,  no  imprbvemeots  could  ever  lake  place;: 
and  the  moft  ingenions  members  of  the  commanity,  thofe^  who^ 
would  be  the  beft  quaBfied  to  ferve  it,  by  adding  to  the  general, 
ftock  of  knowledge,  would  always  be  fubje£t  to  be  diftreffcd,, 
and  to  have  their  generous  endeavoors  thwarted,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  more  bigotted  part  (^  the  commomity^  whofe- 
prejudices,  againft  what  would  ultimately  be  for  their  own 
advantage,  might  in  time  be  overcome,  provided  that  perfed; 
liberty  was  given  to  all  pcrfons  to  fpeeulatc,  and  to  ai^  as  they 
ihould  judge  proper.  Different  fchemes  would  then  be  propofed 
by  di&rent  perfons,  the  fociety  would  have  the  benefit  of  all. 
the  experiments  they  wouM  make ;  arid  that  fcheme  would  at 
length  be  generally  and  univerfally  adopted,  which  fiiould 
appear  to  be  mod  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  mod  valuable  rights  of  men,  as  individuals,, 
and  the  moft  important  to  the  ftate  itfelf,  is  that  of  giving 

their 
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their  opint<ta^«  aDdiCQdffjveuring.tO'tnfctfai  others,  where  either 
their  own  intereft,  or  that  of  the  public,  is  concerned.  It  is 
the  only  method  of  colle(5ting  and  increaling  the  wifdom  of  the 
nation.  It  is  therefore  for  the  intereft  of  the  whole  th^t,  in  a 
ilate  of  fociety,  every  man  retain  hi«,  natural  powers  of  fpeak- 
ing,  writing,  and  publilhing  his'  iienttments.  on  all  fubjeiSis, 
efpecially  in  propofingnewibrmsof  govcmmflat,  andecnfuriog 
thoie  who  abiife  any  .public  trui^.  Jr  is  the  ea£e(l  and  bed 
method  of  checking  abuieft.  P^tifpfi^  ^y  certainly  do,miichief 
by  this,  26  well  as  by  every  ic«iwir;pOww  pf  doid^-^Ojodi  hut  it 
will  be  fufiiciently  cheeked  if  .every  loan  be  piuni(hed  for  any 
injury  that  he  can  be  proved  to.  have  4one  to  others  io  his 
property,  good  name,  &^c.  Bu|  if  this  extefld  tt>  his  pi^blic 
character,  and  the  emdumcftts  of  piublic  pffioes.  thg  great  uA 
of  liberty  of  fpeedi  andiof  writing  wtirbe  ptavi^t&d.  If  any 
officer  be  tradurad  as  an  officer,  let  him  vindicate  bim&lf  in 
the  fame  way  in  which  he  was  injured,  lOr  employ  his  friend* 
to  do  It.  He  hag  the  fame  acceft  to  the  public  opinioo  that 
other  perfoiu  have,  and-heiought  to.'bcjcootented  v/ith  it. 

Of  thofe  fervices.in  which  iit  is  necei^ry  for  munbers  to 
give  their  aid  to  individuate,  it  is  :Dot -necefiary  that  all -of  them 
{hould  be  performed  by  the  whole  fodety,  fome  df  tihoie  farvicet 
being  more  .conveniently  ^ifcirmcd  foy  a  {larticDiar  partxif  iti 
Thus  ai  public  road,-  or  bridge,  may  l^oiiHiift.conveniently  madifc 
by  the  diftrid  in  which  it  is  vratitedj  int  ihe  power  of  the 
ftate  may  be  seceflary  >ta  compel  the  irihabitahts  ^f  chat  diftridt 
to  do  it,  or  to  diredtbe  modeao  mchich  it ^iibold  rhe  4i(uie.j 
whether,  foi-  exaovple,  by  a-goneral  ctrntubadoiij^  brby  tolls 
upon  theiLTfe  of  the  road  or  bridge^  Wlus^e /tbe'iattorcan  be 
done,  it -is  thempft  reafonable;  ;bccaui«  every  porfon  pays  in 
proportion  to  the  bcnefit'he  receives; 

N  n  a  Public 
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■Public  inftruiSiOH  is  iaii  bbjeiaiin  which  the  whole  fodety  i* 
intcrefted.  It  may  therefofe;be  proper  that  the  government  giv6 
fome  attention  to  it.  But  as  individuals  arc  ftill  more  intercfted 
in  it,  it  may  be  heft  for  the- (bate  to  do  -flo  more  than  appoint 
fcbools  in  every  diftpi^',  or  ditfedl  In  what  manner  the"  teachers 
may  fee'  induced,  'by  ftifficieht  Jalariee,  or  the  ufe  tf  proper 
rooms,  &c.'to.iDft¥uft«H  that  offer  themfelvesj  leaving  them  to 
derive  thech4ef  -part  fef-^hei*  inaititcnatice  from  their  fees  for 
teacliing/--Afe'the'itt'^i6f  i*fttfdiin*g  and  writing  arc  of  particular 
importartGeto  all  pc*^f*)ft*/''itlihtMild  !faem'fhit  effedtoal-prbvifion 
ought  to  be  mti'di,  either -by  rewards  or  punifhmcnts,  that  all 
jflibuld  be  inftradled  in  them.' I   '"'  ' 

fn  ft  vcFy-improved  (tatfe  6f  focietyv  the  occupation  of  each 
|)erfon  i.$  fo'limitsdj  tHat'in  ^rder  to  attain  perfection. in  it,  he 
i^uft  in  a -manner  iacriSceeveiT''  thing-elfe.  Confequently,  men 
would  belittle  more  than  machines -without  fcune  knowledge  of 
letters,  and  an  opportunity  of  improving  therafelvcs  by  reading. 
In  Scotland,  and' in  North  Aoiericar  th6  judicious  cftablKhmeat 
of  pariifh  fchoolstilas  enabled  all'  the  common  people  to  read, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  caft.accompts. 

The  proviiions  of  ■  go>vernment  aiie  aLways  fuppofcd  to  ex- 
tend beyond  tbe.prefept  day,  the  lawe  of  fociety  being  a  rule 
for  xiur  own  future  conduit  and  thi^  of  our  pofterity;  but  it 
becomes  men,  as  knowing.  thcm&Jybs,  toi be  ihort  lighted,  not 
to  pretend  to  look  vo^  far  into  fuliutityV  but  to  make  provision 
for  rectifying  their  miiiakes  whenever  they  Ihall  be  difcovered, 
and  to  make  the.reAiification  asicafy.  as  pofiibte.  For  when 
mankind  find,  tliecnfblves  Aggrieved  by  any  r^ulatioos, of  their 
anceftors,  they'.will^  no  doubt,:  relieve  thdmfelves;  but,  in 
cbnfequence  of  the  injudicious  proviiions  of  paft  ages,  they  may 
fuffcr  extremely  before  they  can  do  this. 

It 
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It  is  wife,  therefore,  in  focieties,  if  not  cxprcfiy  to  ap- 
point a  formal  rcviiion  of  their  whole  conftitution  after  a 
certain  time,  at  leall  to  do  this  with  refpedt  to  fu.bordinate 
parts>  and  by  all  means  to  prevent  individuals  from  making 
fuch  a  difpofal  of  iheir  projjerty  as  ihall  be  manifeftly  in- 
jurious in  future  ages.  If  the  EngHfti  law  had  not  interfered 
in  former  times*  fuch  was  the  fu perdition  of  the  people,- and 
their  fubjeftion  to  the:  pricfts,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
landed  property  of  this  kingdom  would  have  been  given. to  the 
church,  and  the  pref^nt  generation. w.Ould  not  have.h^d  thtf 
difpofal  of  any  pact  of  it. 

All  alienation  of  property  to  thofe  who  have  not  the  power 
of  alienating  it;  again  (hould  be,  carefully  watched  in  every 
country,  whether  lands  appropriatbd  to  religious  or  charitable 
ufcs,  or  any  other  objeift  that  rffpefts  future  time.  Oiherwife, 
the  bcf^  intentioned,  and  the  mod:  enlightened  perfons  may  do 
"harm  when  they  meaa  to  do  good.  For  want  of  proper  care 
in  the  management  qf  any  fund  fot  future  ufe,  the  defign  of  it 
is  liable  to  be  pervert<;d,  thofe  who  fuperintend  it  not  having 
the  fame  upright  views  :tvith  thofe  who- appointed  themj  fo 
that  a  very  fmall  advantage  may  be  procured  at  a  very  great 
expence.  If  the  proyifion  wa»  intended  to  remedy  any  evil, 
the  evil.  Itfelf  naay  ccafe,  dnd  the  .fund  become  ufelefs.  The 
Crufades  brought  the  leprofy  into  Europe,.. and  charitable  per- 
fons  founded  a  great  number  of  lazarettos  for  the  receptioa 
and  cure  of  lepers.  But  the  leprofy  is  not  fo  common  at  this 
day  as  many  other  difeafes,  and  therefore  it  does  not  require 
any  particular  provilion.  > 

When  revenues  are  left  to  the  difpofal  of  truftees,  they  will, 
diredly  or  indireiSly,  find  a  benefit  to  themfelves,  or  their 
friends,  in  the  truilj  and  fo  many  perfons  wlU  become  intereiled 
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in  the  continaanecDfit,  that,  >lat  the  abuic  trf  property  be  ever 
fo  great,  a  powerful  intereft  will  be  ifbrined  againft  any  re- 
format4on)  and  fuch  invitations  ^raay  xlo  inuch  harm,  before 
it  be  difoOT^ped  that  they  even  do  no  good. 

In  .rooft  cafes  it  would  certainly  be  wiuch  fcctter  to  provide 
temp&rary  remedies  for  inconveniences,  -fuch  as  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  maintenance  of  places  of 'c^untion,  &cc.  if  tliey 
be  ruf>ported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  liring,  they 
will  be  properly  fu  peri  mended,  and  tbey  will  not  becontinned 
longer  than  they  will  be  found  to  be  uieful.  Why  ;ftiould  we 
prefume  that  our  pofterity  will  not  be-as  'wile  and  as  generous 
iis  oarfelves  ?  There  is  the  greareft  certaaiity  that  they  ^111  be 
•uuifert  -and  therefore  the  faireft  prefunvpnon  that  ah^  will  be 
i^r//^  than  we  are.  But  all  perjtetuitUs  go  upon  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  want  of  wifdom,  or  of  generofity,  in  our  de- 
fcendants. 

The  fafe  tr*mferrtng,  as  well  as  ehe  fecure  foffeffim  o£ 
property,  is  a  privil^e  which  we  derxve  from  fociety.  But  it 
is  a  quellion  among  politicians,  Jiow  far  this  privilege  Ihould 
extend?  That  all  perfons  Aiould  ha^tf  tile  abifolute  difpofal 
of  rhetr  property  during  riieir  own  lives,  and  while  they  have 
the  ufe  of  their  undorftandingi  wa«  never  difputed.  But  fome,  and 
among  them  is  Mr.  Turgot,  fays  there  fliould  be  no  tejlammtf 
a  man  ihould  have  no  power  of  difpoling  of  his  property  after 
faiB  death,  but  it  Ihould  be  dlllr-ibutod  by  the  law,  according 
to  -the  degrees  of  confangulnity.  But  in  moA,  if  not  all  the 
ciwilized  ilates  of  Europe,  vitrj  man  has  an  indefinite  power 
over  his  property,  fo  that  he  can  dircftithe  enjoyment  of  it  in 
all  ftriQte  time. 

Perhaps  a  medimn  wocdd  be  the  moft  convenient  in  this 
caic.     There  may  be  good  reaibns  (of  which  private  pecfons 
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are  the  beft  judges)  why,  ia  particular  cafes,  their  property 
ihould  not  defcend  to  their  children,  or  neareH:  relations.  But 
as  no  man  can  look  into  futurity,  and  therefore  he  cannot  judge 
what  would  be  the  beft  ufe  of  his  property  in  generations  yet 
unborn,  and  they  who  furvive  him  will  have  a  much- better 
opportunity  of  judging,  there  is  the  fame  reafon  why  it  flibuld 
then  be  at  their  difpofal,  as  that  for  the  prefent  it  Hiould  be  at 
bis^  Let  every  perfon,  therefore,  bequeath  hie  property  to. 
thofe  perfons  in  whofe  wifdom  he  can  mod  confide,  but  not 
pretend  to  dired  them  in  circumftances  which  he  will  never 
know>  and  therefore  cannot  judge  of.  Indeed  the  wisdom  of 
all  Aates  is  frequently  obliged  to  interfere,,  and  to  check  the 
caprice  of  individuals  in  the  difpofal  of  their  property. 

A  difference  in  induftry  and  good  fortune  will  introduce  a^ 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  men  in  fociety,  fo  that  in  time 
£bme  will  become  rich,  and  others  poor;-  and  in  cafe  of  extreme 
old  age,  and  particular  accidents,  many  of  the  kttermuH:  periHi^ 
without  the  affiftance  of  the  former.  Gn  this  account  wife 
ftatefmen  will  take  the  ftate  of  the  poor  into  conlideration.  But 
in  this  relpeA  there  will  be  great  danger  of  their  attempting  toa 
much,  and  thereby  encumbering  themfclves  without  remedying.. 
the  evil. 

If  every  man  who  is  reduced  to  poverty,  by  whatever  means,  be- 
allowed  to  have  a  clain;i  upon  the  common  ftock  for  fubfiffence,. 
great  numbers,  who  are  indifferent  about  any  thing  beyond  a 
mere  fubfiftence,  will  be  improvident,  fpending  every  thing  they 
get  in  the  moff  extravagant  manner,  as  knowing  that  they  have^ 
a  certain  refource  in  the  provifion  which  the  law  makes  for 
them  i  and  the  greater  is  the  provifion  that  is  made  for  the  poor,, 
the  more  poor  there  will  be  to  avail  themfclves  of  it;,  as,  in 
general^  men  wilLnotfubmittoIaboucif  they  can  live  without  it. 
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By  this  means  man,  inftead  of  beiag  the  mod  provident  of 
animals,  as  he  naturally  would  be,  is  the  moft  improvident  of 
them  all.  Having  no  occafion  for  forefight,  he  thinks  of 
nothing  beyond  the  prefcnt  moment,  and  thus  is  reduced  lo  a 
condition  lower  than  that  of  the  beafls. 

This  is  now  become  very  much  the  cafe  in  this  country, 
and  the  evil  is  fo  great  and  inveterate,  that  it  is  not  cafy  to  find 
a  remedy.  Better,  certainly,  would  it  have  been  if  government 
had  not  interfered  in  the  cafe  of  the  poor  at  all,  except  to 
relieve  thofe  who  are  reduced  to  poverty,  or  'were  become 
difabled,  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  as  foldiers,  feamen, 
&c.  In  this  cafe  there  would,  no  doubt,  be  inftances  of  great 
diftrefs;  but  fo  there  are  at  prefcnt,  and  generally  of  the  moft 
deferving,  who  decline  the  relief  of  the  parifhj  while  the  idle, 
the  impudent,  and  the  clamorous  will  have  it.  In  general, 
if  no  proviHon  was  made  for  the  poor  by  law,  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  truly  deferving  of  relief  would  find  it  fooner  than  they 
now  do,  in  the  charity  of  the  well-difpofed.  In  this  cafe  many 
no  doubt  would  give  nothing  to  the  poor.  But  in  urgent  cafes 
fomcthing  would  be  got  even  from  them  by  ftiamej  and  by  no 
means  can  all  men  be  made  to  bear  an  equal  ftiare  of  any 
burthen  whatever.  The  truly  well-difpofed  would  not  com- 
plain of  the  opportunity  of  doing  more  good  than  others,  being 
content  with  looking  for  their  reward  in  a  future  ftate. 

The  beft  method  would  perhaps  be  to  oblige  the  poor  to 
provide  for  thcmfelvcs,  by  appropriating  a  certain  proportion 
of  their  wages  to  that  ufe,  as  is  done  in  the  cafe  of  foldiers 
and  feamen.  As  they  muft  have  a  prefent  fubfiftence,  this 
would  only  be  giving  the  poorer  fori  of  them  a  better  price  for 
their  labour,  and  would  ultimately  be  a  tax  on  the  produce 
of  that  labour.     But.  it  would  be  a  much  better  tax,   and  far 
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l^fs,  ^penfive*  thai  th'c  prefeot  poor  rates.  If  this  was  nor 
4Qne  }?y  9  genmUav,.^httt  left  .to  the  difcrction  of  particular 
tojvQSj  ^c.  -it  might  be  regulated  fo  as  to  enforce  greater  in- 
duftry,;the  i^ppropriation  being  varied  according  to  the  gains 
of  wockmen. 

The  i^  of  not  having  a  pcrfedl  command  of  their  own  money 
would|  00  doubt,  at  firft  give  labourers  and  manufacturers  much 
difguft,  and  might  prevent  fome  from  engaging  in  manufac-> 
tures.  Bup.when  thq  Tegulatiooi  was^fully  cftabliAied,  that 
avcrfioB  might. vauiOi.  At  allvcvonts  we  muft«  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  evils,  chodfe  the  Icaft.' 


L    E    C    T   U-   R   E        XXXIX. 

Of  Political  and  Qivil  Liberty.     Particular  Ohje£is  of  particular 
Governments.      Forms    of  Government,    fimple  or    complex. 
'  ■  ih  conflituent  Parts.      .  '       "   . 

As  it'is  always  convenient  to  have  -different  terms  to  cxprefs 
.  different  things,  it  may  not  be  amiis  to  diftinguilh  ii!--- 
different  tinds  of  pqwer^  or  privileges,  that  mcn.in  *  ftji^e.ofMo- 
clety  enjoy  in  the  fpUpwine  m^nji,er.  The  power  wJiich  !•'« 
community  leaves  hini[P.offcirecl,,of  vy^ith  refped  to  his  owfl  tv'-r 
du£t^  niay  be. called  his  efvil  liberty,  whereas  the  ihsirethut  V.-} 
m^y  "(liave  in"  direiling  -the  affairs  of  :the  fociety  may  b?  .palUd 

;'  ■. ''  "'      '  '  '  '    bo    '   '  his 
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h\s  political  liberty.  Both  thrf  ter^s  being  in  the  hingquge,  it 
will  be  better  to  ai^gn  thein  cheie  diftin£t  figiniicfltioni  HxM  to 
ufe  them  proraifcuoufly,  as  is  commonly  doiie.  Iq-^  -ftatd  of 
civil  liberty  a  man  retains  the  mod  Important  of  hifl  natural 
rights.  In  a  ftatc  of  political  liberty,  he  moreover  scqirires  a 
controul  over  the  condaft  of  others.  It  is  ifor  his  adntfltage, 
therefore,  to  lofe  as  little  of  the  former,  ftnd  to  gain  as  mdch  of 
the  latter  as  he  can.  ' 

There  may  be  ftates  in  which  ail  the  m^mbeFs  of  the  coril- 
munity  fliall  be  politically  fraoy  or  have  an  equal  poww  of  tBalt> 
ing  laws  (or  of  appointing  thofe  who  fliall  make  them)  and  yet 
thofe  laws  may  be  very  oppreffive,  leaving  individuals  little 
power  over  their  own  aiflions.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
may  enjoy  much  civil  liberty,  being  left  in  the  undifturbcd  ufe 
of  their  faculties  to  think  and  ai^  for  themfelves,  and  yet  be  ex- 
cluded from  all  fhare  in  the  government.  fiat  in  this  ca^ 
their  civil  liberties,  or  private  rigbls,  will  be  precarious,  being 
at  the  mercy  of  others.  Political ,  liberty  is  therefore,  the  only 
fure  guard  of  civil  liberty,  and  it  is  chiefly  valuable  on  that 
account. 

It  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  be  of  little  confequence 
whether  perfons  in  the  common  ranks  of  life  enjoy  any  fliare 
of  political  liberty  or  not.  But  without  this  there  cannot  be 
that  perfualion  of  fecurity  and  indcfKudence,  which  slonc  c^n 
encourage  a  man  to  make  great  exertions.  A  man  who  is 
fenfible  that  he  is  at  the  difpofal  of  others,  over  whole  condud: 
he  has  no  ibrt  of  controul,  has  always  fome  unknown  evil  to 
dread.  He  will  be  afraid  of  attra^ing  the  notice  of  his  fupe- 
hors,  and  mull  feel  himlelf  a  mean  and  degraded  being.  But 
a  fenfe  of  liberty,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  whigh  his 
condud  muft  be  governed,  with  fome  degree  of  controul  over 
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thole  v^  make  and  adminiftcr  the  laws,  gives  him  a  co^ftant 
■feding  of  his  own  importance,  and  leads  him  to  indulge  a  free 
and  manly  tarn  of  thinking,  which  will  make  him  greatly  fu- 
fcrior  toiwbathe  woald  have  been  iunder  an  arbitrary  form' of 
government. 

Under  every  form  of  government  we  find  men  united  Sot  their 
common  advaatage,  and  fubmitting  tt)  fuch  reftraints  upon  their 
diatural  liberty  as  their  common-  good  requires.  But  though 
this  be  the  general  and  uUimaite  objed  of  every  government, 
}Kt,.the  whole  form  of  particular  governments  has  fome  more 
immediate  obJe£i,  to  which  the  principal  parts  of  it  are  more 
particBilariy  adapted,  and  this  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  reading 
-thehiAories  ofall  ftafes.  Thus,  according  to  Montefquieu,  war, 
-init  tathcr  confined  to  fdf  defenf;e,  was  the  objeS:  of  the  Spar- 
tan government  j,  conquefttlrat  of  ancient  Rome,  religion  that  of 
the  Jews; commerce  Uiatof  Marfcilles,  tranquility  that  of  China, 
&c.  The  roafbnis  that  different  nations  have  formed  different 
notions  of  happinefs,  or  have  been  led  by<  their  fituations  to  pur- 
fue  it  in  dif&rent  ways.- 

Governments,  and  fyflcms  of  laws  adapted  to  them,  are  more 
Jimpie  or  complex^  according  to  the  variety  and  connexion  of  the 
interefls  of  tlic  manbera- 0/  the  community.  Thus  iince  the 
.Tnembcrs  of  a  ibcisty  which  fublifts  by  hunting  interfere  but 
lictk  with  one  another,  few  regulations  are  fuflicient  for  them. 
A  pafloral  life  brings  mankind'  nearer  together,  agriculture 
nearer  ftitl,  and  in  a  llace  addided  to  commerce,  theconnexioiis  of 
-individuals  are  the  niofl  intimate  and  exfenfive,  and  confequently 
their  intcrtfts  the  moft  involved  that  any  fituation  of  human  affairs 
.can  make  them.  Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  former  circumflances 
of  mankind,  government  is  of  lefs  confequence,  and  for  that 
O  o  2  rcafon 
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reafon  there  is  lefs  occaftMl  fW'atrciiracy^iQ  adjuAin^  difc/ffeier U 
parts  of  it,  in  the  latter,  the  fmalieft  part  of  fo^oc«hj)]e«  a  ma- 
chine, as  their  government  muft-  neceflirilyj be,  ha8Ja< variety  of 
connexions,  and  the  moil  .important  .efie^,  add  .tfajorefbre  re^ 
quires  to  be  adjufted  with  the  ytmoft  care.  ,:   .■  -■.: 

In  the  ilighter  connexions  of.  mankirid,  the  parts  of  their 
forms  of  government  are  fcarcely  di£biaguilhable  j  .whereas 
when  government  is  grbwn  to  its.full  fizc  and  dim£nfions;in 
cirpuinftances  which  req^uir&.itiJn  its' maturity,.  its;-pails. ire 
■eafily  and  diftinaiy  perceivedy...They.  aite  then  plainiy-ftcorto 
be  the  following;  a  power  of  making  the  necefiaryi regulations, 
or  laws,  i.e.  the  /£^^^ii/fVf:authority  ^  a  ppwer.'of  dfctcrminLng 
when  thofe  laws  arc  violatedv-Xinof  taking  cognizance: concerns 
ing  crimes  }  i.  f.  the  yad/V/i?i  power,  and  a  powier  of .  enforcing 
the  fan^ions  of  thc.laws,  or  the  axccutive  power  of  the.  ftatc.. 

If  we  coniider  the  vaft  ,varie*yof  waysin  which  it'is  pofliblc 
to  difpofe  of  thefe  e^eiuial  pactslof  gouernmcnt,!  both  with 
refped  to  the  number  ®f  hands,  in.-wbich  the  fcveral  powers 
may  br  lodged,  the  fubdivificn  of  thefe-powers,  and  thfi  feveral 
powers  which  j nay  be  trUfted  in  the  fanae  hands,  wc  ihali  not  be 
furprized  at  tlie  prodigious  divcrfity  of  the  forms  under  which 
government  has  appeared,'-and.  th^t  no  two,  which  ever  cxifled 
in  any  part.of  the  world,  ihould  have  been  the  fame;  though 
fomic  of  them  may  have  borne  confidcrable  rcfemblance  to,  onle 
another.  Our  furprize  will  flill  be  leflcned  if  wc  confider  the 
diverfity  that  will  be  occafibned  in  forms  of  government  by 
individuals  retaining  more  or  fewer  of  their  natural  and  per- 
fonal  rights  under  each  of  them ;  that ,  is  the  mort  br  fewer 
reftri^ions  men  are  put  under  by  the  legillative  power,  in  what  ■ 
'   ever  hands  it  be  lodged. 
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•  Be^Ati  the  number  ef  hands  in  which." the  fupremc  power  is 
lodged^if  wj'H'be  of  great  confcquericethat,  in  reading  hiftory,  wc 
attend  tci  the  dlftributioft  of  the  powers  among  all  thofeimcm-. 
bers  of-  the*  ftdte  who  have  the  cqmmoa  name  of  viagiflrates,- 
.  I  fhall  juft  hieritton  a  few  particulars,  to^fliew  that  tl^is,obje£t 
is  of  importance.   _'■:■■.  ■ ; 

No  fingle  hiftory  ithows  the  Iniportince  of  Ihis".  remark  more* 
clearly  than  the  Roman,  in  whofe  conftitution  ;ther«i.wQrc  thtf 
rrioft  capitaldefeds.  What;  for  inftande,' could  be' a  grester 
cofttradidtion  than  this,  that  the  people  coqld,  in  latter,  time«,r 
ftiaka' laws  independent  of. the  fcbateiiand.withoiit-.ibe  inter- 
vention of  any  patrician. ;  and  yet  that  th,6;feoate' could  create  ^ 
difl'ator,  who  was  abfoliite  mailer  of  tbe^vhole  ftate.  The  people, 
by  their  tribunes,  could  put  a  negative  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  fenate,  but  thacfcnatc  Had  no  negative  on  thft  votes  of  the 
people ;  which,  Montefquieu  fays,  was  the  caufe  of  a  change 
of  government  to  Rome  ;  and'not  only,  clould  the  tribunes  put 
a  ftop  to  the  legiflative  power,  but  to  the  c^iccutive'slfo,  which 
produced  the  greateft  evils. 

Nothing  could  have  preferved  that  ftate  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
public To  long,  but  that  the  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
fo  many  petfons,  who,  with  the  fame  authority,  had  diffifl-ent 
views,  and  who  checked  one  another.  It  was  likcwifchappy  fpr 
the  Romans  that  the  people  did  not  generally  interfere  inimili- 
tary  affairs,  but  allowed  the  fenate  to  have  the  fupreme  dtfcc- 
tion  of  alt  things  relating  to  peace  and  war ;  whereas,  at  Car- 
thage, the  people  would  do  every  thing  themfelves. 

It  is  a  capital  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  mo- 
narchies, that  the  kings  of  the  heroical  ages  had  the  executive 
power  and  alfo  the  power  of  judging^  and  the  people  the  legifla- 
tive 
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tave  power;  v^reas  in  the  pre{ent  montrchieSf  thoagh  the 
jprince  has  the  eiceciitire«  ^stdfl  &are  «f  the  legtflative-  p«wer, 
he  is  no  jadge.  Such  a  difpofitton  of  power  as  the  former 
will  make  the  government  tyrannical.  Whatever  be  the  form  of 
at.  For^  as  Montefqniea  fays,  there'  can  be  no  liberty  tinteft 
the  power  of  judging  be  feparate  from  the  legiilative  and  execa- 
tive  powor^  In  Italy,  where  they  are  united,  there  is  lefs  It' 
berty  than  in  monarchies. 

It  is  alfo  an  e^ntial  maxim  in  every  government  (in  order  ta 
iprwent  the  euecntive  power  from  cngrdKng  ^e  whole  autho-> 
rity  of  the  ilate)  that  ^e  forces  they  are  entrufted  with  the 
eoonaand  of,  be  of  the  body  of  the  people,  or  have  the  fame 
kttereft  with  the  people^  as  it  was  m'Rome  till  the  nmc  of 
Marias. 

'  The  legiflative  Is  properly  the  fopreme  authority  in  the  ftate. 
For  to  make  and  alter  laws  is  to  model  the  conftttution.  B«C 
if  the  perfons  4eputed  to  make  laws  have  no  power  of  eicecut- 
ing  them,  they  will  be  carefol  to  make  none  but  fuch  as  the; 
believe  will  be  generally  approved,  and  fach  as  they  are  willing 
to  fubmit  to  themfelves.  But  the  greateil  danger  would  arife 
from  the  iame  perfons  having  the  power  of  making  1aws«  of 
-applying  them  to  particular  cafes,  and  of  ej^ecuting  the  featence 
of  the  law-.  This  it  is,  as  1  have  obferved,  that  conftitutes  ab- 
jfolute  tp-am^,  whether  it  he  lodged  in  more,  or  in  iewer 
handp. 

If  ihe  executive  power,  without  having  the  controul  of  the 
legjflative,  fliould  only  interfere  in  the  judicial  -office,  indivi- 
duals w^uld  live  in-continual  dread*  of  the  capmce  of  the  -court; 
fi  nee  the  beft  laws  maybe  tortured  to  favour  fome  and  iirjarp 
others*  But  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  fin^laod,  who 
4  effcflually 
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eSvdIitnHy  controul  ttk  te^ftuive  power,  and  who  wilt  not 
{ufftr  their  property  to  be  fported  with  »t  the  plearnre  of  tb« 
crown,  apply  the  fame  means  to  preferve  the  judicature  uncor- 
rupt.  It  is  ft  common-  concern,  and  00  man  would  wifii  to 
cflabHfh  a  fyflcm  6f  adminiftration  by  whkh  himfelf  might 
ultimately  be  a'  fufferer.  Coni^qtiently,  evevy  naki's  perianal 
witcrcft  Icads'him  to  provide  fc*'  tbM  fcirrrfiof  adminiftration  by 
which'  i^e  general  good  will  be  vnoA  effc^hially  Tccured. 

The  variolis  forms  .of  government  baVe  gen«iU)y  received 
their  denominations  from  ihb  number  of  pdribns  to  whom  the 
legiflative  power,  and  tonftquontly  tha  regulation  of  everji  part 
of  the  cbnilitution  (whtch  i^  the  moH  ftriking  circumifaDce 
in  every  governmiht)  -has-  tsedn  i4itFUftef).  if  it  be  >n  cftc  per'- 
fon>  it  is  commonly  called  a  monarcby-t  efpeciaity '  if  iho  chief 
magiftrate  lie  under  confiderable  reAriAions ;  whereas  if  he 
lie  under  fewer,  the  government  is  called  de/potic.  If  the  fu- 
premc  power  be  lodged  in  a  limited  number  of  perfons,  the 
government  is  called  an  oligarchy^  or  an  arijiocracyi  and  if  all 
the  citizens  have  an  equal  vote  in  making  laws  and  appointing 
magiftrates,  it  is  called  a  democracy. 

From  this  method  of  defining  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  obviour  to  remark,  thit  the  diftindions  mufl  run 
into  one  another ;  but  it  is  not  material  to  have  terms  appro- 
priated to  any  more  accurate  divifion.  I  Ihall  jull  mention  fo 
much  of  the  peculktr  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  each  of 
thefe  forms  of  government,  as  I  think  will  be  fufficient  to 
excite  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  to.  the  fubje^, 
and  make  him  confider  their  c&^s  in  the  courfe  o£  his 
reading. 
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.  To  enable  you  to  fcnm  fome'  id«tt  <tf  the  low  ftate  of  this 
fciehce:  of  government  in  ancient  timest  .only  confider  how  im- 
perfect; Ariftotlc's  ideas  muft  have  been  of  the  conftitution  of 
Aates«  tvhen  as .  Montefquieu  obferves,  he  claiTes  Per£a  and 
Sparta  under  the  &iae  head  of  monarchy*  In  fadt,  the  ancients 
tan  hardly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea  of  what  we  now  mean  by  the 
word  monarchal  Arribas  king  of  Epirus,  in  order  to  temper  the 
government. of  one  perfon.  could  bit  upon  nothing  but  a  repub- 
lic, and  tbe^MoloiTi,  to  ;bpund  the  fame  power,  made  two  kings. 
It  is  a  known  faCl  that  thie  ancient  ftates*  though  founded  many 
of  them  by  philofopher^,  did  not  contain  that  proviiion  for  the 
freedom  and  happinefs  of  the  fubjeds  of  them  which  has  been 
the  natural  refvlt.  of  .tbcirandoq^  ^yemments  of  .fome  of  the 
jwrthem  nations.     ■     .  >  t  j;  ..  ;;  ...„;, 
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LECTURE  XL. 

Reajhns  Jor  the  PrevaUnce  cf  Def^otifm  in  early  Times,  jSd" 
vantages  of  Monarchy.  '  Difadvantages  of  it.  What  Circuin~ 
fiances  make  the  Situation  of  a  People  mofi  hap^  in  Defpottc 
States.  What  Circum^ances  always  more  or  lefs  contnul 
Dejpotifm.  Attachment  offome  Nations  to  Dejpotifm.  Danger 
ofhibeU.  Importance  of  a  fixed  Law  of  Suecejion.  Profligacy 
of  Morals  in  arbitrary  Governments.  True  Seat  of  Power 
in  them, 

TH  £  moft  fimple  of  all  gorernments  is  ahfolute  monarchy  i 
and  this  is  the  reafon  why  it  has  generally  been  the  firft 
form  of  government  in  all  countries.  It  requires  great  ikill 
and  experience  to  balance  the  feveral  powers  of  a  free  ilate. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  monarchy  is,  that  refblutions  may 
be  taken  with  fccrecy,  and  executed  with  difpatch:  a  thing  of 
the  utmoft  confequence»  particularly  in  time  of  war,  and  for 
this  reafon  this  form  of  government  is  almod  necelTary  to  ex- 
teniive  empire.  But  the  great  difadvantage  of  this  government 
is,  that  property  is  fo  precarious,  that  no  body  has  any  fpirit'to 
apply  to  commerce,  or  dare  afFcdt  any  appearance  of  riches  and 
fplendor.  Alfo  the  high  intcrcft  of  money,  which  necelTarily^ 
rifes  with  the  hazard  that  is  run  in  lending  or  poiTefllng  it, 
is  an  additional  difcouragcment  to  traffic.  No  pcrfon  there- 
fore, in  countries  fubjeft  to  dcfpoiic  government,  lays  him- 
felf  out  in  projc£ls  which  would  benefit  pofterity,  but,  every 
P  p  pcrfon 
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perfon  being  intent  upon  enjoying  the  prefcnt  hour,  a  rapacious- 
mercenary  Tpirit  prevails  among  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men. 

Another  great  unhappinefs  in  countries  whofe  government 
is  ftrialy  defpotic  is,  that,  there  being  no  fondatnental  laws, 
the  order  of  fucceffion  is  not  always  accurately  fixed.  Con- 
fcquently,  every  branch,  of  the  royal  family -being  equally 
capable  of  being  eleded  h'fig,  it  occafions  frequent  civil  ^ars, 
and  bloody  revolutions.  This,  is  the  reafon  why  in.  Xurky, 
aiid  many  other  Eaftern  fta'tes,  the  emperor,  immediately  upon 
his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  either  puts  to  death,  imprifons  for 
life,  or  puts  out  the  eyes  of,  all  his  brothers  and  near  relations. 
Clovis  alfo,  king  o^  France,  thougli  the  government  was  not 
defpotic,  exterminated  all  his  family,  left  any  of  them  fliould 
be  chofen  king.     His  children  and  fucceffors  did  the  fame. 

Thofe  countries  which  arc  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  governed  ia 
a  defpotic  manner,  Mr.  Montefquieu'  fays,  are  the  happiell:  that 
^heir  condition  will  admit  of,  when  all  ranks  of  men  ftand  moft 
in  fear  of  their  fuperiorsi  and  a  wife  prince,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  will 
incline  rather  to  ieverity  than  lenity.  Iii  Perfia  he  fays  Mercveis 
faw  the  ftate  perifti  bccaufe  he  Had  not  flied  blood  enoughi 
and  the  Roman  empire  enjoyed  the  inoft  happinefs  under 
Tiberius,  Nero,  and  Domitian.  For  IhJs  reafon  it  is  confiftent 
with  fuch  governments  that  all  decrees  Ihould  be  irrevocable. 
Thus  Ahafuerus  could  not  revoke  the  edift  he  had  once  pafl*ed 
for  exterminating  the  Jews.  To  render  it  of  no  efFeil  they 
were  allowed  to  ftand  upon  their  defence. 

Even  that  law,  or  cuftom,  which  obliges  every  perfon 
to  continue  in  the  profeflion  to  which  he  was  born  fuits  very 
well  with  defpotic  governments,  where  every  fpark  of  emu- 
lation is  dangerous,  and  where  the  moft  watchful  eye  ought 
to  be  kept  over  every  thing  that  may  poflibly  difturb  the  public 

tranquility. 
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triyiqjLijUtjf.  J^iJjo  ft^je  Vf^atcvcr, is  tranquility  ippje  effeS^rily 
jprefctyod,  -by  every. thing  beiog  invariable,  than  in  China. 
There  manners,  porals,  and  laws  are  equally  fixed  j  and  youth 
are  inflri:\fted  in  the  forms  of  falutation,  and  all  the  common 
rplc$  ,of/]lfe,  in  the  fame  regular  manner  as  in  the  moH: 
.impcrtaot  icietices. 

In  feme  defpotic  governments,  not  only  is  the  life  of  the 
prince,  in  continual  danger,  either  from  competitors  to  power, 
or  the  difcontents  of  injured  fubjefts,  but  the  country  itfelf  is 
more  expofcd  toinvafion.  The  princes  are  jealous  of  fortified 
j)lacfs,  and  -will  not,  except  in  cafes  of  the  greatcft  neceflity, 
^mit  of  them  J  {o  as  to  be  obliged  to  truft  any  perfon  with  the 
jpvern^ent  of  them. 

-■  Nptjffitjbft^nding  the  opinion  of  a  rtgit  to  power  be  very 
xom^op,  this  prepolTenion  has  generally  given  way  to  fuch  an 
.abhorrence  of  thefe  tyrannical  governments,  that  the  very 
names  which  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  them  have  grown  in  the 
.highed:  degree 'odious }  as  Tyrant  among  the  Greeks,  and  i?^:i; 
among  the  Romans  j  infomuch  that  it  has  frequently  been  more 
afe  to.ufurp  the  power  itfelf  than  to  alTume  the  title  of  it. 
It  was  reckoned  virtuous  in  Greece  and  Rome  to  kill  kings 
and  tyrantSj  though  in  the  latter  emperors  were  refpefted. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  becaufe  there  are  no 
regular  laws  in  defpotic  governments,  and  no  perfon  inveHied 
■  with  power  to  controul  the  fovereign,  every  man's  life  and 
property  are  abfolutely  unfafe.  Manners,  cuftoms,  prcvaihng 
fentiments,  and  efpecially  religion,  are  great  and  often  etfec^ual 
reilraints  upon  the  exercife  of  feemingly  unlimited  power. 
The ;  Grand  Seignior  can  neither  touch  the  public  treafure, 
break  the  Janizaries,  interfere  with  the  Seraglios  of  any  of  his 
fubjeds^  nor  impose  a  new  tax. 

P  p  2  Notwithdanding 
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Notwithftanding  the  abhorrence  we  have  entertained  of  dcf- 
potic  governments,  from  ftudyiog  the  republicao  clalfical  writers 
of  antiquity,  and  from  our  living  under  a  more  happy  con- 
iUtution,  there  are  not  wanting  examples  of  people  being 
ftrongly  attached  to  defpotifm.  The  Cappadocians  are  £iid  to 
have  refufed  their  freedom  when  the  Romans  would  have  given 
it  them.  In  the  Eaft  there  is  no  idea  of  the  pofiibility  of  any 
other  kind  of  government.  A  Venetian  being  introduced  to 
the  king  of  Pegu,  and  faying  that  there  was  no  king  at  Venice, 
the  prince  burft  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

As  the  profpea  of  honour  is  a  great  inftrument  of  govern- 
ment, the  fear  of  Diame  is  no  lefs  powerful.  No  man  can  bear 
univerfal  or  very  general  cenfure,  efpecially  if  he  has  Qece£. 
fary  intercourfe  with  thofe  who  dlHike  his  condud*  On  this 
account,  no  country  can  fufier  much,  or  long,  whatever  be  its 
form  of  government,  if  the  people  have-  the  liberty  of  fpeaking 
and  writing,  and  have  an' unreA rained  right  of  petitioning  and 
remonftrating.  In  this  cafe  juil^ice  and  truth,  being  often 
prefented  to  view,  will  at  length  be  heard  and  attended  ta. 
This  is  a  grc.it  fecurity  in  the  EngUfli  govcrnmcot,  and  prevents 
many  abufes  which  would  otherwife  take  place  in  it. 

Arbitrary  governors,  aware  of  this,  take  the  greatell  care 
to  prevent  the  people  from  pubUfiiing  their  thoughts  on  mat- 
ters of  government,  and  fometimes  even  forbid  their  meeting 
together.  But  this  is  running  the  riikof  a  greater  evil  in  order 
to  avoid  a  Icfs.  The  people,  not  having  the  liberty  of  fpcech, 
by  which  they  might  give  vent  to,  and  footh,  their  complaints, 
Another  their  refentment  for  a  time,  and  then  break  out  into* 
the  greatePc  outrages.  Tyrants  who  would  not  bear  to  be 
cenfured  have  often  been  fuddenly  dragged  to  death. 

The 
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The  capital  advantages  of  monarchy,  with  rcfpefl:  to  internal 
.  quiet,  is  that,  when  the  law  of  fucceffion  is  fixed,  and  univerfally 
rcfpeftcd,  and  when  the  executive  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  ibvereign,  no  fubjeft  can  have  the  leaft  profpeft 
of  transferring  it  to  himfelf.  It  will  therefore  be  the  intereft 
of  all  to  k6e^  within  due  bounds,  that  power  ini  which  they 
can  never  fharc,  and  to  fee  that  it  be  employed  for  the  public 
good.  This  is  the  capital  advantage  attending  the  conRitution 
of  this  country,  as  it  is  explained  at  large  by  Mr.  De  Lolme. 
All  watch  the  monarch,  but  none  endeavour  to  fupplant  him. 
In  confcquence  of  this,  all  ftruggles  between  the  prince  and 
the  people  have  terminated  in  fome  advantage,  which  has  been 
common  to  all  the  fubjefts,  and  not  to'  any  one  clafs  of  them 
in  particular.  The  executive  power  being  fo  great,  the  ailiff- 
ance  of  all  ranks  has  been  heceilary  to  curb  it. 

Many  of  the  eAablilhed  maxims  of  politicians  the  mofl: 
celebrated  for  their  fagacity,  are  exceedingly  fallacious,  in 
confcquence  of  being  drawn  from  a  few  faSls  only.  Machia- 
vel,  one  of  the  moft  famed  of  them  fays,  that  if  ever  a  prince 
confides  in  one  able  minifter,  Jie  will  be  dethroned  by  him. 
.But,  as  Mr.  Hume  juftly  replies,  would  Fleury,  one  of  the 
moil  abfolute  miniflers  in  France,  though  ever  fo  ambitious, 
while  in  his.  fenfes,  entertain  the  leail  hope  of  difpoR'efling 
the  Bourbons?  Nor,  we  msiy  add,  is  it  poffible  that  the  moft 
able,  the  moll  ambitious,  and  the  mod  abfolute  of  our  miniften 
of  ftate,  fhould  fupplant  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Bot  bccaufc 
the  contrary  had  happened'  in  ancient  times,  when  the  rule 
of  hereditary  right  was  not  fo  firmly  eftablithed,  it  was  con^ 
eluded  that  it  would  always  happen. 

The  only  danger  arifing  to  a  people  from  the  executive 
power  being  lodged  in  one  hand,  .is  that  of  its   becoming 

independent 
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)in(i«pcnd^nrtorthe' people.;  But  this  U.b^ppiiy  gUfrd^d  a^infl 
,in'thc  .Englifh.-conAitutKMi,  in  wh^:h ;,tbc  ;lyng  is  rcatirely 
'dfpcadant  tifron  the  people  for  all  ht&  iuppljcs.  ,  He  is- therefoi;e 
;'obligcd  to  rpfgaa.the  privileges  of.  t^e  pe9pJ?,-.aj^  he  pannot 
"involve  tfacmip  a  war  in  -which  t|iey  are  UtnwUUng  to  fupport 
,hini. .  iXbis,-at  leaii,. would  be  the. cafe,  if  the  ^hpufe  pf  com- 
xnons  was  -tfaie  true  repreicntativerof  the  -people.  JBut  as  things 
A&aiiijafrsr  the  influence  of  the  court  on  the  members  of  this 
,hottfe  is  fo  great,  that  they  are  often  induced  to  give  their 
fan^lion  to  meafures  which  their  conftituents  would  not  approve. 

If  the  monarch  be  wholly  dependant  upon:  the^  peopje  for  his 
.ibpplieG,  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  thoie  be  granted 
.by  them  sn-ene  great  b.ad)\  as  in  Engl^ord.  .If  the  fupplies  be 
.Toted  by  feparate  diftrifls,  they  will  have  jealouHes  among 
themfelves.  Sorne  will  ,g<ive  more,  and  others  lefs,-  than  their 
due  proportion'}  and  it  will  be.  in  the  power  of  the  court  to 
gain  their  ends  with  them  all,  by  -playing  one  againft  another. 
On  this  circum(lance.Mr.  De  Lolme  lays  great  ftrefs. 

One  of  the  greateft  evils  attending  monarchy^  is  the  dtffo- 
lutenefs  of  morals  almofl  neceflarily  incident  to  a  fpl^ndid  court. 
A  family  .pofleffed' of"  great  power  will,  on  fome  pretence  or 
.other,  amafs,  gre^t  wealth;  and  the  young  print^es  being  brought 
up  with  an' idea  of  their  own  importance,  they  will  indulge 
themfelves  aX  the  expooce  of  the  public.  .They  will  alfq  have 
many  dependants,  whofe  intereft  it  will  be  to  enlarge  their 
power,  and  increafe  their  wealth,  that  they  may  be  benefited 
by  the  difperfion  of  it.  The  perfonsinext  in  power  will  imitate 
the- manners,  of  the  priilces,.  and  they  will  be  envied  ai^d 
imitated  by  others.  And  as  the. means  to  gain  their  ei)^, 
will  be  recommending  themfelves  to  their  fupcriors  (and 
not  their  inferiors)  they  will  lludy  the  gratification  of  their 
4  wifhes. 
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wifhes»  that  is,  they  will  adminifler  to  their  vlcesj  and  thus  a 
general  profligacy  of  manners  will  be  the  coniequence.  Perfons 
educated  monarchs,  and  who  fliould  have  virtue  enough  both  to 
fet  a  good  ej&injile  theaifelvds,  Add  t'(i'di0>uragc  vice  in  others, 
would  be  prodigies.  It  cannot  be  expedted  but  that  monarchs 
in  g«li^ral  will'  biavi  fome  obje£E;i  be|jrisff>ths-.  publio-'^>6dv  and 
tfaat.th%y  will-empfoy  thofe  per&tbsrvi^onil&ey  (ktm'tlu %eft 
^uiilifie^  t&fiNk'^  ^«m,  vwhdthcr:.:t&y  be.tne^'>^  ^rin«e  virtue 
tH'not.  '■■  ''  ■  ■  ■■  -  ■":.■.-"'  '.-''V  I' ■-"/-.■^^ -.■..■( 
-  l^He  real  power  t^  a  couAtry'is'reldocD^m:>itH^G-'&Mt)j^  In 
which-the  conftitution  i^ms  to  havis  placed- it}  Trnthar  if  ibole 
who  have  bufrnefa  to-'do  with  ««y  ftat«apply  iti  thtj  Itrft  inflancc 
to  thofe  whofe  office  it  is  to  receive  them,  they  will  feldom 
gain  fhei'i' 'point.  "They- ■muft'"iapply-  tfcr  tftofe  who- -fcy  ttjcir 
ialeii/s  bra'riidbtty,'  ha*«J  recbmfntnded'thffnTfelveHo  ihe'govem'r 
Trig  powefff,  'Co'ad  to  cafe  therfl  cff  the  burthtn  of  ^UbliC'Sffaifs. 
Thi^  is  more  paWiciildrly  tht  cafe  'in  defpotic  governments^  in 
whjcli  ftrirtcfesare  fo  fetiiicared' as  iobe  ffeldam-capattle  of  bufinefs^ 
It  will  thei'cfof^  H^fe*  done  by'thofe  who'afc  abiiOrtrhemv  'arid 
vtfh6  have  infiniiated  themfelyes  into  their  fevonri  and  thefe, 
being  chiefly  afluated  by  their  private  paffions,  and  efpecially 
their  afFcilion  or  diflike/to'  particular  pctfons^  the  intcreft  of  the 
ftate  wilt  be  little  cdnfulted  by  them.  'How  often  have  generals 
been  appomted,.  arid  ey^n.'. Wars  engaged  in,*  Jlt  the  caprice  of 
womeri^ 
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^ihanfages  of  Democracy,  Connaetcn  of  Lihrfy  md  Seienct. 
Stfmthn  bf  RepaiJics  witb  reJpeSi  to  dtfvict*  Sevtrity  ^ 
Maimers,  in  Repuilici,  'Severe  Pttm/bments  dafq[ercus.  Tie 
true  St^porti  of  Republican  Government,  Danger  of  Luttmy, 
Equality  of  Fox'tunet.  Exorbitmt  Feztter  in  Magi^fites^-^ 
gerout.  Number  of  Voters..  Rotaliat^  gT  0§u:et,  Vncertaitt 
Refeitttioit  of  Multitudes,     Ufe  ef  RaprefeM^ves, 

A  Perfcd  democracy  is  an  extreme  dire^y  oppofito  to  abfo- 
^  ^  lute  monarchy,  and,  next  to  It,  is  the  ealkft  to  be  fallen 
into,  particularly  by  fmall  ilates.  Hence  all  the  petty  ftates 
of  Greece,  without  exception,  when  tbey  put  down  their 
grants,  fell  into  fome  kind  of  den^ocracyk  though  no.  two 
of  their  forms  of  government  were  exactly  the/ame. 

The  capital  advantage  of  this  form  of  government  is,  that  as 
there  is  the  fame  free  acccfs  to  honour  and  employments  to 
every  mei|nber  of  the  ftate,  free  fcope  is  given  to  the  exertion 
of  every  man's  abilities.  Hece,  therefore,  we  may.  naturally 
expe(^  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  huqi^n  faculties,  efpecially  in 
thofe  talents  which  are  moH:  calculated  to  ftrike  the  vulgar, 
and  acquire  general  applaufc- 

The  art  of  haranguing  is  above  all  others  a  neceflary  qualifi- 
cation, being  alm'oft  the  only  road  to  preferment.  Hence  arifeK 
eloquence^  and  thofe  other  branches  of  the  bellfs  leitres  and 
politer  arts  which  ^e  conneded  with  it,  and  are  not  of  the 
effeminate  and  unmanly  kind.     For  the  eloquence  of  a  free 
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Aate  muft  be  adapted  to  aifedt  the  paffions  and  ioaagiDaliopf  of 
men  of  a  natural  and  uncorrupted  tafte.  Othcrwife  it  wouI4 
have  no  cffedl. 

Befides,  in  a  republic  the  necdCty  of  reflraining  the  rpagiftrate^ 
piuil.givp  elk  to  gtaet^/awtf  apd  frocp.Jjw  a^Uifs  fccurjty, 
from  r&curlty  curkiiuy^  and  from  cafif^jity  Jcoowledge,  as  Mr* 
^ume  {who  items  particularly  fond  0^  this  kind  of  government) 
marks  the  gradation.  But  a  commpn>vealth  Is  certainly  un- 
favourable Xo  poi'Uen^s,  and  foftnefs.  of  no^finer^.  If^is.  kin4  of 
refinement  grows  more  naturally  froip  ■  t}ia£  f^irit  of .  Icrvility 
wbicJIi  is  the  effbft  of  defpotic  gavcrompi^t,. 

With  cefped  to  ■defence,  we  fee,  jn-.t}?fi,J^.i$ory  of  the  earllep 
j)cripd  of  Greece,  th^t  jin  cnthufii^tJllctfte  ©f  ^ifee?ty,  ip  an  uniqp 
jof  feyeral  iicfi  fiiatps,  has/qme  3nlyap^c;$;}vjij.p}i  p^  ^eompenfate 
for  any  inconyeoi^cc  that'may-aJtt&nd'|^;;5v$at  of  ^  ?broI.Mte 
commander;,  though  we  can  har,dl^  ^,  ^hJVfoi;te^;|jei|,  th^ 
republics  in  a  lt^uB:9njoy  all  ;t|;f  ady^j^t^ges  ,pf;^lp^OOQ- 
^ealth  within,  Uj^mictye?,  ^aqd  U^jb  f^y^x.i^'^  p£^:^  ntqnacchy 
.with  refpeta  tp  dofej^pe.  -;  ..,:'. 

It  will  be  a  ^feat  mi  (lake  ;to  conclude  tliat  yrhere  tljere  is  do 
defpoUc  fovereign,  t^  people,  bciog  free  frpip  that  re(V?int  .upon 
their  conduft,  may  lafcly  indfrlgcthemf<;}w&.  in  £r$atf:r  liberty. 
For  in  no  fpcm.of  governmeat  wl^a^ver  i6.>  j«f^ft  fpfojej^ipn 
more  neccflary.-  .AH  the  J5ocm^r«  ftf.,a:,rep,vi>liiK  "SN"©"  .UJ'P  Ji» 
the  :llride^  obediepce }  ^>\xt  thfw  it!  js  ^o  their  e.qijal.s,  9,'n4  tp  ;t\e 
laws.  Xwophon  ob^fvc^.a  great  ^iffei;ei^C;e.t)(;twecn  thc'rcTer- 
ence  pnd,  obfervance  -,^f'lihc  lavv?7a;itfec;$.#cfi^gw»ft9ia'.>s--gnd 
Athenians,  tQXhc,diXadvar^agc.of,^bp  l?Jtcf. 

When  the  lawi  ^.eafc.tu  be  .execiute^  in  a  rephblic,  Montef- 
quieu  fays  all  isloil.   This  can  oaIj  happen  frotf^  t^^ecp^ru^ian 
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6f  the  republic,  and  there  is  no  power  to  remedy  the  evil, 
as  ip  faxonarchy.  Hence,  in  all  republics,  pardon  is  with  diffi- 
culty obtained,  if  at  all.  In  mod  of  them,  if  this  power  fub- 
Cfts  at  aU,  itis;fo  reftrained,  and  fo  difficultly  exerted,  as  almoft 
to  make  good  the  corfiplaint  of  the  yOung  man  in  Lhry,  that  a 
man  mu^Jbfa  imccentia  vivire.  In  Holland,  without  a  Stadt- 
holder,  there  is  no  fuch  powder  as  pardoning,  notwithftanding  it  be 
cffential  to' policy,  and  in  foiiic  cafes  as  neceiTary  as  juftice  itfelf. 

A  love  of  power  produces'  more  inconveniences  in  republics 
than  in  mdnkrihies,  becaufef  places  of  power  and  tmft  are  within 
the  reach  of  greater  numbers,  they  arie  to-be  obtflincd  by  making 
intereft  wth  tbe  common  people,  and  their  refblations,  having 
-no  cofltrftiilj  -are  apt  to''be  fuddcn  and  violent.  The  Gre- 
cian ftaicS, 'and  alfo  the  republics  erf"  Italy  in  later  times,  were 
cxpofed  to  perpetual  ■  diftraftions  and  revolutions  in  confequcnce 
ofitj  there- being  always  a  confiderable  number  of  banifhed 
perfons,  theirfriends  and  parttfans,  who  threatened  an  invafion. 

Virtue  and  public  Ipirit  ate  the  neceflary  fupports  of  all  re- 
publican governments.  Hence  it  was  morally  impoffible  that 
Rome  fhould  have  continued  fret  in  the  time  ofCasfar  j  and  the 
cppofition  to  mona'rchial  power  by  a  few  of  the  better  citizens 
only  made  the  dying  ftruggles  of  liberty  more  violent,  and  more 
deftmaive  to  the  ftate.  Public  fpirit  makes  the  riches  of  in- 
dividuals to  become  the  riches  of  the  public :  but  when  public 
fpirit  is  loft,  the  riches  of  the  pdblic  become  the  riches  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  in  this  cale,  an  increafe  of  numbers,  and  of  wealth, 
may  be  attended  with  a  diminution  6f  power.  Atherts  had  as 
many  citizens  when  Demetrius  Phalerius  numbered  them  as 
iheyhad  in  their  moft  flourifhing  ftate,  and  it  is  certain  they 
wcrcnot  Icfs  richj  but  public  fpirit  was  gone,  and  with  that 
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all  their  former  power  and  importance^  and  yet  that  policy  is 
violent  which  a^randiaes  the  public  by  the  poverty  and  diflrefs 
of  individuals. 

From  the  ncccfllty  of  virtue  and  public  fpirit  in  repub- 
lics arifes  the.  extreme  caution  of  all  wi£s  legiflators  to  keep 
luxury  out  of  them*  and  to  preferve  as  great  an  equality  in  the 
riches  and  the  power  of  all  the  mitmbcrs  of  the  (late  as  pof- 
fiblej  and  hence^indeed,  the  precarious  fituation  of  all  popular 
govirnmenfes,  and  their  neccflary  diffi)lution,  whenever  conqueft, 
DT- commerce,  and  arts .  ihall  have  taken-  away  that  equality*. 
The  Roman  commonwealth  was  ruined  by  the  exccfiive  riches 
and  power  of  individuals,  and  the  wealth  of  the  Medici  made  them 
matters  of  Plorencc.  .  Moreover*  when  the;numbers  of  republics 
become  indolent  and  luxurious,  they  will  make  ufe  of  the  public 
■trcafure  for  improper  purpofesjj  fo  that  the  nearer  they  feem  to 
be'to  derive  the  greateft  advantages  from  their  liberty^  the  nearer 
they  fometitnes  aretoruin-,  Witnefs  Athens  in  the  time  of  De- 
mofthenes..  ,  Commerce  therefore,  whith  never  fails  to  introduce 
-luxury  and  inequality  into  men's  circumflances,  does  not  perfectly 
fuit  with  the  true  fpirit  of  a  commonwealth. 

If  the  fepobHc-be  atrading  one,  it  is  an.excellent  law,  that 
every  fon  Hiould  be  alike  {barer  in  his  father's  inheritance ;  and 
a  boundlcfs  permiffiion  to  difpofe  of  eftates  by  will,  deftroys  by 
degrees  thdt  equality  which  is  necelTary  to  a  republic. 

Hence  ajfo  the  neceflity  of  having  methods  of  difperfing  im- 
inenfe  eftates  inrepublics.  In  the  beft  Grecian  republics,  the 
■rich  were  under  a  neceffity  of  fpending  their  money  in.  feftivals, 
choirs  of  mufic,  chariot  and  horferracei>  .expenfive  magiftracics, 
and  building  (hips  ;  and  at  Rome,  tjhe.  great  people  bore  all  the 
■expenfive  offices,  and  the  popr  paid  nothing. 

Q^q  2  Nothing 
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■  Nothing  Ktn-^tvb  ds  4  cleartridea  of  the  ftate  of  thirigs  at 
Athens  in  tMfi-rel^ed-  tlwft  a  j)Jiffage^iM"thc  bartquet  of  Xerto* 
phon,  in  which  Charmidas  is  introduced  making  the  following 
fiieechi  v:I  lim  dorrteht-^ith-  tny  ptiveAy. "'  When  I  was  rich,  I 
♦*  was  bbligw! -to- mike  my  court  to  informers,  the  ftate  was 
•'  always,  laying 'fortie.  new  bttrthen  Upon  me,  ahd  f  Could  not 
•*  abfent  myfelf"fr*offl^  it':  tince  I  am  become  poor,  I  have  ac- 
':'.  quired  iuttoriiy  >  rtobondyi  threatens  me,  I  threaten. others,  and 
!*  I  go  where  I  pleafe  s  tfadrtch  rile  and  give  place  to  me.  I  aiq 
•*  king,  r.was  a  fiavc.  I  paid"  ttibu'te  to  tHe  republic,  now  it 
"  nourifhes  me." 

Great  rewards  for  fervlccs,  even  in  monarchies,  much' more 
in  democracies,  are  figns  of  their  decline.  It  fliews  that  men 
are  not  fufficicntly  afliiated  by  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  honouri 
Demofthencs,  ^fchines,  and  eight  more  ambaffadors  to  the  king 
of  Macedon,  received  lefs  than  a  drachma  a  day,,  though  a  com- 
mon foldier  received  one  and  fometimes  two  drachitias  a  day  j 
and  yet  Demofthcnes  calls  this  a  confide^ble  fmn.-  Caligula 
and  Nero  gave  the  moft,  t»nd  the  Antonines  the  leaft,  of  ail  the 
Roman  emperors. 

Exorbitant  power  is  ftill  more  immediately  threatening  to  a  re- 
public than  exorbitant  riches.  The  pcrfons  poffeffed  of  it  arc 
fer  more  dangerous  than  in  kwfal  monarchies,  becanfe  there 
is  no  law  to  controul  them.  Confidering  tliis,  we  fliall  not 
wonder  at  the  oppofition  made  by  Hanno  to  Haniiibal.  In  what 
danger  would  the  republic  tif  Carthage  have  been  if  Hannibal 
had  taken-  Rome,  when  he  made  fo  many  alterations  in  its  eon*. 
ftitution  after  his  defeat  i  At  Ragufa,  the  chief  magiftratc  of 
tfie  republic  is  changed  every  month.  This  is  proper  only  in  a 
linaU  ftate,  furrounded  by  enemies  who  might  corrupt .  their 
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chitfg.  Tire  ■kfcfepifligf'Jof'ifie  '^j^aWib  treafiire'  H  Athcfts  svixs 
IntrnAed  with  no  pcrfoo for  Jnorc  thaiuHi  fingle  dijfi'  "  ?'  ■" 
■  It  ig  of  gfeat  coihfi^bcrice'that  the\nuinberf^'it(«ers  in- a 
■rtsptAUc  be  fiJced".^  Wt  Ro'm6,^lbmeeR9ft4E^allit^  citistens^'^tfri 
oat  of  Uie:  walls;  At  other  tirtiei  alttiaflpiilt  4Wy  Wal^Wlthifl 
themj'  which  w»s  one  principal  caufe  ufthe  fail  of  the  repUb* 
lie.  For  by  that  nteans  n1CB"-of  pb^tr  and  inibitioh  were  never 
at  a.lofs  for;jhe  means  tofpMTingany  lftw,-6r  garftingdny parti- 
cular ^oint,  that  they  hid -cfl^fiori  ^<!>r',;Sccree' TirfFrages  are 
atfo  faJd  by  Montefqui^u  tb  have  be<n  one- means  of  the  i-uin 
of  Rome:  for  the  common:  people,  then  vei-y  corrupt,  werA 
Jthen  under,  no  .rtftraint  .fVom  fliatne.-^  The*  diffolutibfi  of -a  re- 
public by  luxury  and  KRbbMtkr^y-he'{i^»^s'ih(^\'r\xcTatJ5afiit^a 
of  that  formof  ■gbvernriftflt^--'Kaf'lt»K^'inanriCT8-pfcpaVc'iti 
to  fubmit  to  monarchy  with  Icfa'Hiliiiifirnce  j  but  the  convtihiort^ 
of  dying  liberty  In  a  rough/ftijrave-,'  itfd"*!  eiitefprizingf  pctSp'^* 
are  dreadful".  -.  -■  ' ,  ■  ■'  ''  ^-  ■•  ■'  -  '•".'■  ■-■'■■'  -'^  -  .  ■ 
For  this  reafon,  andtccaulc'tB'i 'dergy-'are  iioPpoWrfu^ 
enoughto  reftrain^  arBiiraty"pb'wiir  in  'Eii'gf^di-ft^isf^d'  by'hlm 
tliaiTf  eVer  thfe  Englifh  be-flih^tsi  the^'Wiinjc't'he'greateft,  and. 
moft  niiferablc'of  Sll  fiavts.-    ■  '  ;  \'  "'       '"  ^'^     \-': 

■■-The  prefervation' brtfcpubncarf  forms  iOfgdwtteil^iiVTeqoires 
fiat  no  ithportant  offices  ^omtrnue  ■  lonjg^  in  the  fame  handisi 
In*  gAn^i-alt  men  ate  lovers  6i  po'iser^  as'wtll  a'S"of'  weailhr 
becanfe  they  can  make  the  power  of  which  t'hey  are  poffeffed 
fubfervient  to  moft  of  their  purpofcs,  and  they  will  purfue  their 
own  gratification  at 'Hie  exptence.of'thai'of  ithcri.  In  the'dlf- 
tribution  of  power,  theriifSre',  care  flioulirbe'tjiken  that  no  pei-- 
foiis  have  an  opporttinityof  pbflfifiiag  it  any  longer  than  it  may 
■be  for  the  advao'iage  of  thd  whok,  an3'tWae  all  powers  be  eafily 
revocable,  whenever  it  fiiall  be  perceived  that  they  are  abufed. 
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Fv.r  th!f  purppf«  it  (eqm;  o^  .cqBve/ucn^ .  tjti^t  tJ)  offi<;fi  of 
great  truft  ap4  p9fver  ^  li^ld  t>y-r0'<9'^flt:.  ISacau^  it  wjU  sot 
tcfof  tbc  Jnlcrsft.ftf.My  »jan  tP  »4d,t<^j^  pQWflf  of  an  office, 
19  .which  ,.h»  .«Bpft,hiWfetf.  fiJo.8n.^oW5  fi^Jyeft. .  .Wbile  he 
pojqyk'ii  im  vUtlpoi])<Gdftc-no$  fo ffiuc.H  bis .fto^Uion  for  4  fhort 
time,  fsf9rth^£te«^J)a<^.  of  bis  liie.  aod  that  of  his  childr«a 
and  poAcfity  after  him*^  i  Whereas,  if  any  power,  or  honour  be 
her^ditanjif  ttyriM  l^e  hji^;  if^t^reft  to.  take  QV^ry  opportunity  of 
enlarging  i^^  a.t  xkc  expfOiCQ  of  the  re.ijt  of  th9  cQovnunlty. 

It  -is  very  po^ble,  however,  th^t  the  prejudices  of  foiptkv 
people  in  favour  of  monarchical  government,  ^d  of  the  rights 
-  of  certatfi  ^milies  to  kingly  power,  n^ay  be  fo  ftrong,  as  th^  if 
win  be l^^tt^r .to  riffle evffythin^j:han,fh^gc  the  form  of  govefOj 
pjept;  becauie  qvil  wars,  th^greateft  of  all  evils,  n^ight  be  th« 
confequ^nce  of  it.  Whea^lpwft  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate  is 
lodged  Ln  one  h^ljiij^  ('%s^  ^  ^^9^.-  governments  which  are-termed 
(/f^/Zc,  or  which  approach  to  it)  there  is  thegreatcft  pro'biibility 
that,  cdscated  as  foch  ^'inep  ri^iU  be,  they,.;vyill  make  a  very 
^biiird  ufc^;t|ijeif^^jiip:v^p^,  jf^cb  !^  s^iU,by  no  means  ,t«_for  thy 
intereft  of  the  comtnuni^.; '  ^and  if*  a  fucce0ion  cofilflU  9f  able 
men,  their  power  will  continually  grow  moire  ejcorbitant.  £ut 
whUft  i)x  .f^^f^.cbooje  to  be  gover^d  in  that  ^pde,  ..a,nd  con- 
ceive, for  wjiatever  re;afoa,  that  a.  certain  faqiily  -ha$.arjf.d/  f^ 
to  govern  themt  it. would  be  wrpng  to  atten>pt  a  change  in  the 
government,  and.  Hill  more  fata  deprive  apy.  particular  perfpn, 
or  family,  ofr  thoie  rights,  pf  which^  with  the  conlf;nt  of  th^ 
people,  they  have  been  long  pojj^ilei;^.  ;A^.  tha^j.9an  be  done 
in  fuch  a  cafe  is  tp,;de^ne  wil^  thVgrca^Il:  accuracy  the  law 
of  fucccifion  to  power,  that  thore  may  be,  np  dijl^^^utc  about,  the 
perfon  entitled  to  it,.  and«to  prevent  as  fa^  as.  poilible  all  increafe 
of  it.  J  1-  -,.,.■. 
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All  perfons  who  are  acquainted  with  any  kind  of  public 
bufinefs,  in  which  numbers  of  people  give  their  opinions  and 
decide  upon  the  fpot,  well  know  with  what  difficulty  it  is  con- 
duced, and  how  uncertain  the  decifions  are.  Few  think  before 
hand,  many  are  fond  of  diftinguifhing  themfelves,  and  numbers 
never  confider  the  qucftion  before  them,  but  who  are  for  it,  and 
who  againft  it.  If  a  number  of  the  more  intelligent  of  tlie 
peop^e  prepare  matters  before-hand,  bufinefs  may  be  done  with 
tolerable  eafe  j  but  then  it  is  in  reality  tranfaftcd  by  thoie  few, 
and  the  reft  arc  taken  by  furpri2e.  For  in  the  fame  manner 
they  might  have  been  induced  to  adopt  any  meafures,  not  mani- 
'feflly  contrary  to  their  ihtereft. 

Where  great  numbers  of  perfons  are  concerned,  it  is  of  ipfinite 
advantage  that  they  do  not  deliberate  and  decide  tbemjthes^  but 
chufe  a  few  to  aft  for  them.  Thefe  having  a  trufl^  and  know- 
ing that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community  are-  upon  them,  ■will- 
be  defirous  of  difcharging  their  truft  with  reputation  to  them- 
felves, and  confequently  with  advantage  to  their  conftltuents. 
It  will  be  their  bufinefs  to  confider  all  public  meafures,  and  to- ' 
fettle  a  regular  method  of  doing  bufinefs.  A  crown,  or  a 
court,  having  to  treat  with  thefe  reprefentatives,  chofen  out  of  the 
people  for  their  wifdom  and  refpeftability,  will  find  that  they 
have  to  do  with  their  equals,  and  will  not  exped  to  cajole  and 
deceive  them,  as  they  might  have  done  the  ccUeiftive  body  of 
the  people.  It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  however,  that  thefe  re- 
prefentatives of  the  people  be  confined  to  that  office,  and  always 
feel  themfeves  to  be  a  part  of  the  community  which  they  reprefent- 
Otherwife>  the  people,  in  chufing  them,  will  chufe  their  own- 
.H)aftcrs.  If,  in  confequence  of  reprefenting  the  people,  thay 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  advantages  to  which  the  relt 
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of  the  community  have  no  accefa,  they  will  have  a  different  in- 
tcreft  from  that  of  their  conftituents,  and  'wiU,  no  doubt,  con- 

futt  it. 

In  a  ftate  of  political  liberty,  the  people  rouft  have  a  coo- 
troul  over  the  government,  by  themfcivc$or  their  reprcfcntatives. 
In  large  ftates  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  latter  method,  and 
then  it  comes  to  be  conlidered  who  are  proper  to  reprdcnt  the 
nation,  in  order  to  make  laws  for  their  countrymen  and  to  dif- 
pofe  of  their  property.  I  own  I  fee  no  occafion  for  any  rc- 
ftridion  whatever,  as  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that,  if  people  be 
left  to  themfelves,  they  will  chufe  improper  reprefcntatives.  If 
they  do,  it  is  fit  that  they  ihould  learn  by  experience  to  make 
ft  better  choice  on  a  future  occafion.  If  the  reprefentatlve  body 
be  large,  like  our  Houfc  of  Commons,  the  worft  choice  of  a 
fow  manbers  can  be  but  of  little  coafequcncc. 

Lead  of  all  Ihauld  people  be  limited  to  their  choice  by  a 
regard  ta  fortune.  For  they  may  have  the  jufteft  reafons  to  put 
•  the  greateft  confidence  in  perfons  who  have  little  or  no  pro- 
perty J  and  in  general  they  will  of  themfelves  be  fufficiently 
influenced  by  this  confideralion,  without  any  interference  of 
the  law.  If  a  regard  to  wealth  be  any  rule,  it  diould  not  ex- 
tend to  very  great  fortunes.  For  in  general  perfons  of  moderate 
fortunes  arc  better  educated,  have  fewer  artificial  wants,  end  are 
more  independent  than  thoie  who  are  born  to  great  eftates. 
Bcfides,  they  arc  more  natural  rcprefcntatives  of  the  midd|e 
clafs  of  people,  they  are  more  likely  to  feel  for  them,  and  to 
confult  their  intcrcft. 

It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  thofe  who  reprefent  any 
nation  be  of  the  fame  clafs  and  rank  in  life  with  thofe  by  whom 
they  are  appointed,  and  that  they  have  frequent  intercourfe  with 

them. 
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them.  By  this  means  they  will  catch  their  fpirit,  and  enter 
into  thwr  views.  They  will  alfo  be  reftrained  by  a  fenfe  of 
fliamcfrompropofing,  orconfcnting  to,  any  thing  that  they  know 
their  el&aors  would  not  approve.  They  could  not  fhew  ihem- 
fclves  in  public  company  after  any  condud  of  this  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  members  of  an  ariftocracy,  fufficicntly 
numerous  to  have  foctety  among  themfelves,  would  feel  only 
for  themfelves,  and  would  have  no  rellraint  on  their  meafures 
rcfpeCling  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community.  They  might 
even  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  prefetve  and  enlarge  their 
jjrivileges,  at  the  expence  of  thofe  beneath  them. 

It  is  alfo  of  great  importance  that,  in  an  a0embly  of  re- 
prefentatives,  property  only,  or  reputed  underjianding,  be  conj 
fidered  and  nolclajes^  or  denominations  of  men.  If  the  clergy 
be  admitted  as  clergy,  lawyers  as  lawyers,  foldiers  as  foldiers,  &c. 
they  will  have  what  the  French  call  the  ejprit  de  corps.  They 
will  unite  to  confult  their  own  intereft,  and  fome  of  the  bodies 
will  make  conce0tons  to  others,  at  the  expence  of  the  refl;  of  the 
community.  Whereas  when  they  are  chofen  merely  becaufe  the 
people  at  large  think  them  the  belt  qualified  to  provide  for  their 
general  interefts,  they  will  confult  the  wiihes  of  thofe  who 
appoint  them,  and  the  intereft  of  each  part  will  be  attended  to 
in  proportion  to  its  importance  to  the  whole. 

From  the  remains  of  fuperAItion,  the  clergy  are  iHlI  conlldered 
as  a  dtftin£t  order  of  men  in  this  country,  and  they  are  in  a  man- 
ner reprefented  in  parliament,  by  the  bilhops  having  feats  in  the 
houfe  of  lords.  It  is  alleged  that  this  is  neceflary  in  order  to  take 
care  of  their  intereAs.  But  on  the  fame  principle  phyiicians, 
lawyers^  diifenters^  and  all  other  clalTes  of  men,  ought  to  hare 
feats  in  parliament.  If  the  clergy  recommend  tbemfelves  to 
the  people  by  making  their  office  ufeful,  they  will  have  fuf-^ 
R  r  ficient 
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ficient  influence,,  without  any  of  their  body  having  feats  iik 
parliament;  and  if  they  come  to  be  confidercd  in  an  offi:nflvfr 
light,  the  number  of  the  bifliops  by  whom  they  arc  reprefented 
is  too  fmall  to  prevert  the  pafling  of  any  law,  even  to  exclude 
them.  If  they  had  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  nature  of  their  office^ 
and  confulted  their  true  dignity,  they  would  retire  of  their  own 
accord.  At  prefent,  their  feat  in  the.  houle  ooly  flatters  their 
pride,  and  gives  the  minifler  fo  many  more  votes.. 


LECTURE       LXir. 

Arijioeracy  bow  different  from  Dejpotifm.  What  depends  upon- 
the  NumBer  of  its  Members,  Libels  peculiarly  Obnoxious  im 
this  Government*  bt  -what  RefpeSs  the  prefent  European 
Monarchies  differ  from  the  ancient  Monarchies.  Their  Rife^ 
Peculiar  Advantage  of  them.  NdtsUty.  Thefe  Governments- 
promiji  to  be  lafiin^.  Different  Situation  of  the  Female  Sex  in 
tbefe  Governments  and  tbofe  w&ich  are  Defpotic.  The  Nature 
of  the  Roman  Government.  Tbe  Happinefs  of  having  the  Order 
of  Succejion  m  Monarchies  fixed.  Eatropean  Monarchies  not 
proper  for  exienfve  Empire, 

TT  is  eafy  to  fee  that  all  other  forms  of  government  mnft  be 
•*•  fomewhere  in  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of  dejpotifrn 
and  democracy^  and  that  they  muft,  confeqocntly,  partafce  of 
the  advantages  and  difadvantages  x)f  both;   according  as  they 

approach- 
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^ffoaeh  towvds  them*  The  raoft  diAingHifhed  mediaatt  in 
the  dirpofiiioo  of  power  are  Id  the  ari^raciej  of  Ibme  ancknt 
aAi  mpdamr  ftates,  and  the  ^mCcnt  European  monarchies. 
^  An  anftocrasjr^  biBwevcr,  diiFers  nothkig  froan  a  defpotifm, 
«me]»t  that  the  faoe  abrolute  power  is  lodged  in  a  few  mcnre 
tiands.  All  the  reft  of  the  people  axe  a»  mnch  at  their  mercy  ; 
and  as  the  people  have  mere  maAers,  tlwy  are  generally  aaocc 
oppireflcd. 

The  more  are  the  members  of  an  ariilocracy*.  the  lefs  is  their 
power,  and  the  greater  their  fafety ;  the  fewer  they  are,  thd 
greater  is  their  power,  and  the  kfs  their  fafcty^  till  we  cook  to 
pwe  defpotirm,  where  there  Is  the  greateA  power  and  the  Icaft 
fa&ty.  If  the  members  of  the  ariftocracy  enter  Into  trade*  and 
confequeatly  the  riches,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  the  Aate  center 
in  themfelves,  they  will  opprefs  the  poor,  to  the  diicourage- 
ment  of  all  induilry.  For  the  fame  reafoo,  it  is  fiill  worle 
when  an  arbitrary  fovereign  applies  to  trade;  for  trade,  of  all 
things,  requires  to  be  conduced  by  petfons  who  are  opon  terms 
of  equality. 

Jn  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  ariftocracy,  they  ought' 
to  relax  of  the  rigour  of  defpotifm  j  and  when  they  arc  pretty 
numerous,  the  greateft  moderaticm  ought  to  be  their  principle. 
They  ought  to  affcift  no  unneceflary  diftinilions,  leaft  of  aU 
thofe  which  are  honourable  to  themfelves  in  proportion  as  they 
are  dilgraceful  to  the  common  people;  as  the  patricians  of 
Rome  did  when  they  retrained  themfelves  from  marrying  with 
the  Plebeians. 

Perfonal  privileges  and  immunities,  which  are  not  neceflary  for 

the  good  of  the  whol-c,  are  always  juftly  offenfivc.     To  a  perfon 

in  an  office  which  has  for  its  objcdt  the  public  good,  deference 

will  eafily  be  paid  ;  but  in  all  other  cafes  a  dlftinition  of  rank 

R  r  2  naturally 
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naturally  excites  jealoufy.  It  creates  pride  in  the  one,  and 
fcrvility  in  the  other,  which  debafcs  thp,charafter«  of  both. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Tui^t,  that  all  hereditary  dif- 
tindions,  if  they  have  any  civil  effed,  and  confer  any  right, 
and  all  perfonal  prerogatives,  if  they  are  not  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence  of  exerci&ng  a  public  funftton,  are  a  dimioutioo  of 
the  natural  rights  of  other  men,  a  proceeding  contrary  to  the: 
primitive  end  of  focicty,  and  of  confequence  a  real  injuftice*. 

In  the  eailern  monarchies  there  are  no  hereditary  nobles. 
In  China  the  grand-children  of  the  greateil  mandarins  are 
generally  on  a  level  with  the  common  people -f*. 

How  galling  the  power  of  the  nobility  is  to  the  c(»nmon 
people,  we  fee  in  the  preference  which  fome  nations  have  givea 
to  pure  monarchy,  or  defpotifm,  to  thofe  forms  of  government 
in  which  the  nobility  had  the  chief  power.  This  was  cop- 
fpicuous  in  the  late  revolutions  in  Denmark*  and  Sweden ;  in 
which,  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  peoplCt  the  power 
of  the  nobility  was  transferred  to  the  king.  It  was  alfo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  part  which  the  commons  of  England  took,  in 
concurrence  with  the  king,  to  lelTen  the  power. of  the  ancient 
barons. 

From  the  diftribution  of  power  into  fo  many  hands,  lihels 
are  moft  liable  to  be  reftraincd  in  this  kind  of  governments; 
hecaufe  the  magiftrates  are  neither  too  high,  nor  too  low,  to 
be  hurt  by  them.  Contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  republic,  all 
the  fuffrages  in  an  ariftocracy,  fays  Montefquieu,  ought  to  be 
fecrer,  to  prevent  cabals. 

Poland  is  the  worft  conftituted  ariftocracy,  where  the  people 
are  flavcs  to  their  nobility. 


•  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,   p.  307. 
-{-  Memoirs  fur  Ics  Chinot:^   voi. 
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Tht  ^Tt(6tii^  Muropean  monaribiet  are  fyftems  of  government 
totally  difflreftl?%om  any  thing  of  which  the  ancients  could 
form  ao^ideai  '  fevery  thing  they  iay  about  monarchies  is  every 
day  contradiAed^in  them.  They  were  formed  in  the  following 
manner.      -   ' 

The  German  nations  were  in  general  free,  and  voted  every 
thing  irt  perJbn.  When  they  were  difperfed  in  their  conqucfts 
they  could  toot  do  this,  but  fent  deputies,  and  hence  arofe  the 
cuftom  of  reprejentatiofit  by  means  of  which  equal  political 
liberty  may  be  made  confiftent  with  the  moft  cxtenfive  govern- 
ments.   . 

The  common  people  were  originally  •uajfalsy  orJlaveSf  and  were 
coofideredas  belonging  to  the  lands  on  which  they  were  fettled, 
and  they  were  transferred  with  them  from  one  proprietor  to 
another,  which  is  the  cafe  In  many  parts  of  the  continent  to 
this  day.  '  But  cbriftianity,  and  fcveral  other  circumAances> 
contributed  to  better  the  condition  of  Haves  in  the  weflern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  by  degrees  they  all  obtained  their  liberty.  Not 
having  been  ufed  to  ^rms,  as  the  free  men  had  all  been,  they 
became  addicted  to  arts  and  trade,  by  which  they  acquired  con- 
fiderable  property,  and  with  that  iniluence  and  power.  At 
length,  and  by  degrees,  they  fent  their  reprefentatives  to  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  thus  the  civil  liberty  of  the 
people,  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobility,  and  clergy,  together 
with  the  power  of  the  king,  who  wajs  originally  nothing  more 
than  their  general,  was  fo  tempered,  that  it  is  aftonifliing  that 
the  regulations  made  by  a  conquering  people,  fhould  have 
terminated  in  a  better  form  of  government  than  any  thing  that 
bad  ever  been  devifed  by  man  before. 

Thefe  governments  have  the  advantage  of  defpotifm  in  time 
of  war,  and  property  is  as  fecurc  in  them  as  it  can  be  in  any 

republic. 
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republic.  The  ancient?,  fays  Montefquieu,  could"  nercr  have 
imagined  what  we  now  fecj  that  nionarchy  is  capable  of  order, 
method,  and  conftancy  to  fo  furpriaing  a  degree,  property 
fecurcd,  induftry  encouraged,  the  arts  flourishing,  and  the  prince 
living  fccure  among  his  fubjefts,  like  a  father  among  his 
children. 

The  nobility  being  the  defcendants  of  the  greater  baron's,  or 
freemen,  makes  a  difti-nft  order  of  men  in  this  kind  of  monarchy, 
and  having  been  accuftomed  to  arms,  and  not  to  trade,  a  fenfe 
of  honour  is  the  grand  fpr ing  of  aftion  'm  them.  If  eommerco 
decay  in  thefe  monarchies,  it  is  not  bccaufe  property  is  Ief» 
fccure,  but  becaufe  the  profeffion  is  lefs  honourable. 

Thefe  governments  promife  to  be  the  moft  lafting  of  alt 
others ;  becaufe,  confifting  of  fo  many  parts,  each  of  whicK 
has  a  negative  on  aH  refolutions  of  confequcncc,  they  are  a 
check  upon,  and  balance,  one  another;  and  eve^  pifblic  meafure 
has  the  opportunity  of  being  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  difcuffed. 

According  to  Montefquieu,  the  power  and  happihefs  of 
monarchical  ftates  is  in  a  great  meafure  independent  both  of 
public  fpirit,  and  of  a  principle  of  virtue.  Nay,  the  very  vices 
of  the-  members  of  them  (at  leall  thofe  things  which  would  be 
vices  in  a  republic)  are,  he  fays,  fubfervient  to  their  welfare. 
In  a  monarchy  there  is  at  Icaft  left  to  be  apprehended-  front 
luxury,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  it,  a  free  intercourfe  between 
the  two  iexes.  The  Suions  a  German  nation,  Tacitus  fays, 
honoured  riches,  and  lived  under  the  government  of  one  pcrfon. 
It  is  curious  to  fee,  in  Dio  Caffius,  with  what  art  Auguftus 
evaded  the  requeft  of  the  fenators  to  Hop  the  progrefs  of  luxury, 
which  was  become  neccflary  at  Rome,  when  a  monarchy.  In 
a  republic  candidates  for  offices  look  downward,  and  ftudy  the 
ufeful  arts;  but  in  a  aionarchy  they  look  upwards,^  and  iludy  to 

make 
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make  themfclves  agreeable.  Though,  therefore,  ftrong  fenfe 
may  fuccced  beft  in  republics,  refinement  of  tafte  may  be  ex- 
peded  in  greater  perfection  in  monarchies. 

Befides,  where  there  is  a  free  intercourfc  between  the  fexes, 
the  mutual  defire  of  pleafing  produces  a  continual  change  oT 
fafhions,  and  manners,  very  confident  with  monarchy,  but 
incompatible  with  defpotifm.  Moreover,  whereas,  in  a  mon- 
archy, women  are  the  promoters  of  luxury;  in  defpotic  govern- 
ments they  are  merely  the  objedts  of  it.  Were  wpmen  to 
behave  with  that  freedom  and  fpirit  of  intrigue,  in  A/ia,  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France, 
the  government  would  foon  be  obliged  to  take  notice  of  it. 
Republics  ,alfo  are  obliged  to  put  great  reftradnts.  upon  the 
incontinence  of  women*  in  ordrar.to  fecurc  public  virtue,  which 
is  fo  efiiential  to  them;  whereas,  in  monarchies,  though  thofe 
vices  have  the  fame  ill  confequences  in  private  families,  the 
mifchicfs  they  produce  are  lefs  extenfive. 

The  Roman  government  neverwas  properly  monarchical.  It 
was  fometimes  chiefly  republican,  and,  in  fome  periods  of  the 
empire,  in  faCt,  a  military  republic.  Sometimes  it  was  ariilo- 
cratical,  and  fometimes  defpotic;.  but  never  any  thing  like  an 
European  inonaTchy.  And  -the  true  fpirit  of 'politenefs  and 
gallantry,  which  took  their  rife  iil  modern  monarchies,  was 
miknown  among  theiti. 

Stability  coulil  ftot  be  prefemd  in  knonarcbical  governments,, 
any  more  than  in  despotic  ftatdB,  unleiV- the  jubjeds  of  them 
bad  a  pafiionate  regard  for  the  tme  heir  of  the  r<^fll  faitiily;  and 
the  great  happinefs  of  European  monarchies  arifes  from  the 
oKder  ^  fttcce^on  twiiig  abfvlutely  fixed j  'Md  |jn4v«r(a11y 
known.  While,  injhe 'pn>gref5  of  ptH  ideas,  in.  thM^okhern 
pan  of  tl|e  wor\6t'yte  were  AuQxlAiunf^  iHtWtea'  <&e  right  't$f 
4  reprefentation,. 
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Tcprefentation,  and  nearnefs  of  bloodj  that  ie,  whether,  for 
inftance,  a  younger  fon,  or  a  minor  grandfon  by  an  elder  fon 
rtiould  fucceed  to  an  inheritance  (which  was  not  generally  fet- 
tled, as  it  now  is,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that  is  of  the  right 
of  repfefentation,  as  it  is  called^  till  about  the  twelfth  century) 
every  part  of  Europe  was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  wars* 

It  {hould  feem  that  monarchies,  fuch  as  fubfifl  in  Europe, 
are  not  proper  for  very  extenfive  dominion,  though  they  admit 
agrcater  extent  of  territory  than  republics.  Though  the  French 
nobility,  fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  can  bear  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  war,  they  would  hardly,  fays  Voltaire,  fub- 
mit  to  languid  in  the  garrifons  of  Hungary  or  Lithuania, 
forgotten  at  court,  and  facrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  every 
ininioD,  or  mlArefs,  who  approached  the  throne. 


LECTURE      XLIII. 

Of  the  "Permanence  of  Governments,  ^he  Balance  of  Power  m 
Staiest  particularly  m  England,  Different  Caufes  of  Civil 
TFars,  Hazard  in  Revolutioni.  Right  of  Rejifiattce,  Extent 
of  States.     General  Cbaraaer  of  Sttttefmen. 

fT^  H  E  prefervation  of  any  conAItutioa  of  gOTcromeot  muft 
*  depend  upon  the  refped:  which  the  people  have  for  it  i 
and  it  cannot  be  overturaed  tUl  thoie  who  have  the  power  of 

doing 
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doing  it  are  both  difpofed  to  do  it,  and  have  an  opportuaity  of 
efie^ing  their  purpofe.  But  the  common  people,  who  hare  other 
ofojeQs  to  attend  to,  will,  in  general,  bear  a  great  deal  before 
they  feel  themfelves  difpofed  to  take  the  trouble,  and  run  the 
rHk,  of  redreffing  public  wrongs  j  and  if  they  were  fo  diipofed, 
they  might  be  inca[Mble  of  union.  Whereas  the  governors  of 
a  country,  being  few,  and  having  a  common  intereft,  can 
readily  aflemble,  and  take  meafures  to  keep  themfelves  in  power. 
There  are,  therefore,  ftw  rebellions  that  fucceed;  and  when 
they  do,  tbofe  who  have  felt  the  grievance  have  ieldom  thought 
of  the  proper  method  of  redrefs,  or  prevention ;  fo  that  the 
chance  of  being  well  fettled  after  a  violent  revolution  is  very 
fmall.  The  people  may  be  careful  enough  to  avoid  one  ex- 
treme, but  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  another. 
Thus  the  rebellions  againft  monarchy  in  Greece  ended  in  re- 
publican forms  of  government,  fo  ill  conftrwftcd,  that  they  fuf- 
fered  more  under  them  than  in  the  preceding  tyrannies.  The 
fame  was  the  cafe  with  many  ef  the  fmall  ftates  of  Italy,  v/hen 
they  emancipated  themfelves  from  the  authority  of  the  German 
emperors.  On  the  contrary,  the  fubvcrfion  of  rcpublicB  has 
generally  produced  tyrannies. 

When  a  ftate  cannot  be  prcfcrved  1^  the  univcrfal,  or  very 
general,  deiire  of  the  people,  it  may  be  fared  by  the  balancing 
of  ihofe  powers  which  would  tend  to  dftftfoy  itj  and  as  all  the 
different  orders  of  taen  naturally  wi(h  for  more  power,  and 
every  individual  wifhcs  to  rife  above  his  neighbour,  all  govern* 
ments  may.  In  faft,  be  confidcred  as  in  th'is  ftate.  It  is  there- 
fore of  importance  fo  to  arrange  the  different  parts  of  the  con* 
B4ftHion,  as  that  a  ftraggle  for  power  may  be  prevented  from 
having  any  dangerojus  effect.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  affertcd, 
that  the  more  diftind  intereds  there  are  in  a  Itate,  the  eafier  it 
S  f  will 
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will  be  to  prefervc  the  balance  of  power  within  it.  For  wlieD 
there  arc  only  two  iotercAs*  thty  will  each  have  bat  one  objeA^ 
and  anyadvantage  they  fecure  will  not  only  be  permanent,  but  bo 
the  means  of  gaining  ibme  farther  advaaCage,  till  the  wholebe 
on  one  fide.  Whereas  a  third  intereft  may  prcferve  the  bslajifW, 
if  no  one  of  the  three  be  able  to  .overpower  the  btjier  two.  Ifir 
this  cafe  any  one  can  give  a  decided  fuperiority  to  either  of  th^ 
other  two  parties,  and  yet  may  6nd  its  intereft  in  preferving  itft 
independence,  and  not  uniting  with  either  of  them. 

Our  cooflitatibn  is  faid  to  have  this  advantage,  as  the  powet 
of  the  llate  is  lodged  in  the  king».Iords«  and  commons.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  be  governed  by  namis-,  but  by  'thif\gi^ 
Real  power  depends  upon  opinion,^  or  iniereft^  Regal  power 
depends  upon  both.  The  mere  reJptSi  for  a  ki/igt,  i*  confe* 
quenceofhis  perfon  being  held  iacred, .  does  alone,  in  fome 
countries,  render  his  peribn  and  his  power  inviolate,,  whatever 
excelTes  he  be  guilty  of,  as  we  may  fee  ia  the  hiftory  of  the  kinga 
of  Morocco.  Something  of  this  fuperftitious  refpeft  for  royalty 
is  found  ia  this  country,  though  there  is  much  more  of  it  in 
France.  But  betides  this,  the  power  of  ourkiags  depends.upoa 
the  power  they  have  of  attaching  pecfoiu  to  them  by  the  difr 
pofal  of  honours  and  lucrative  offices,  as.  well  as  by  the  wcaUh,. 
of  which,  as  individuals,  they  may  be  poiTened..  Thefe  are 
the  chief  fuppocts  of  the  power  of  the  crown  in  thisi  country... 
If  the  king  had  nothijig  but  his  nominal  right  of  a  negative  on. 
the  votes  of  both  houfes  of  parliameat^  It.  would  fignify  nothiqgj^ 
He  would  not  be  a  king  oae  day  after  he  Jhould  infiA  upon,  it^ 
But  his  infiuence  is  fuch  by  other  means,  that  nothing  is  ever- 
prefented  to  him  for  his  confirmation,  which  he  h  not  previouOjf. 
acquainted  with,  and  approves. 
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The  power  of  the  lofds  is  better  founded,  as-they  have  tnort 
real  property,  and  more'  natural  dependants.  But  in  this 
country  the  property  of  the  lords  is^now  but  little  compared 
with  that  of  the  commons;  and  Ihoald  they  take  atly  part  againft: 
the  people,  their  privileges  wpuld  foon  be  abolifhed.  But 
their  influence  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  directly  or  indireiftly, 
oni  the  One  hand,  and  with  the  king  on  the  other,  is  fuch,  that 
there  is  no  great  danger  of  any  bill  being  brought  before  them 
which  they  would  find  it  their  interefl  violently  to  oppofe. 
Befides,  bodies  of  men  will  always  concede  to  each  other  rather 
than  rilk  the  confluence  of  an  open  rupture. 

The  pleoplc  in  general, -having  had  long  experience  of  the 
benefit  of  this  form  of  government,  though  great  numbers  of 
them  are 'often  aggrieved,  and  complain  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  or  of  the  power  of  the  crown ;  yet  their  reprefcntativcs 
being  by  no  means  unanimous,  and  the  majority  of  ihem  gene- 
rally with  the  tourt,  nothing  can  eafily  be  effe^ed  in  their 
favour. 

As  fo  much  depends  upon  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  To  great  a 
part  ofthe  real  power  of  the  crown  itfclf  depends  upon  its  influence 
among  them,  it  might  fceth  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  members 
to  arrogate  more  to  themfelves,  and  to  cxcrcifc  the  very  powers 
that  they  beflow  on  others.  Had  they  the  power  6f  perpetuat- 
ing themielves,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  their  attempting 
fomething  of  this  kiAd.  But  befides  that  their  power  as  indi- 
viduals would  be  fmall,  and  of  no  long  continuance,  they  are 
only  the  deputies  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  rcfpeft 
the  government  as  it  is;  fo  that  however  willing  the  members 
of  the  houfe  of  commons  might  be  to  take  more  power  into 
their  own  hands,  they  could  not  do  it.  The  /^///e  of  the  peop^e't 
as  we  call  it,  though  no  nominal  part  of  the  conlHtution,  is 
S  f  2  often 
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oftea  &lt  to  be  a  real  check  upoo  public  meaTuses  by  y/horaCo- 
«Ter  they  are  conduded ;  and  though  it  is  only  expreHed  by 
talking,  writing,  aod  petitioning,  yet  tumulcs  and  io&jrre<^ioo9 
lb  often  arifc  when  the  voipe  of  the  people  is  loud,  that  the 
moil  arbitrary  governmenls  dread,  the  efiei^s  of  them.. 

When  governments  ace  of  long  (landing,  the  acqujeicence  in 
them  is  fo  general,  that  abuies  in  them  may  rife  to  a  mu^h 
greater  height  without  endangering  the  conl1:it.ution,  than  m 
new  one^  which  can  have  acquired:  no  refpeft  but  from  thp 
pccfuafion  of  their  utility;  fo  that  when  foitns  of  government 
have  begun  to  change  they  have  often  gont;  on  to  change,  and 
the  country  has  been  a  long  lime  in  an  unsettled  ilate,  till  the 
people,  being  weary  of  changes  from  which  they  have  derived 
no.  benefit,  are  difpofed  tp  acquiefce  in  any  thing  that  i«^ 
tolerable. 

A  great  means  of  preventing  abufes  of  government,  and 
thereby  leflening  the  danger  of  a  fubverlion  of  it,  is  the  liberty 
of  fpeaking  and  writing.  By  this  means  the  public  opinion. 
tieing  known  in  good  time,  the  abufe  will  not  rife  So  high  as.  to 
require  a  violent  remedy.  Governors  may  be  teized  by  /iSe/s;. 
but  thi6  is  better  than  to  be  liable  to  be  feized  and  ilrangled 
before  any  danger  be  apprehended,  which  is  the  ca&  in  Turky; 
and  the  Bail.     There  action?  often  precede  words. 

Contentions  for  power  may  be  as  dillrefling  to  a  country  as. 
attempts  to  change  its  form  of  government..  Such  are  all  civil 
wars  in  the  Eaft,  andfuch  were  thofe  between  the  boufes  of  York, 
and  Lancafter  in  this  country,  by  which  it  furred  more  dian  in. 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  objed  of  which  was 
the  redreis  of  national  grievances,  and  which  terminated  in  a. 
fubverfion  of  the  government  in  which  they  coie.. 

la; 
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.  Ill  the,:£prtner  ^a(e  it  it: the.  ambition  of"  iadivldffals  that  ia- 
ths  rpring,'of  a^ion..  and'  this  coutd  mot  operate  unlefs  there 
wece  fuch  ftations  of  wealth  aad  power  in  a  country ».  as  would 
furniHi  an  objeiS-  for  fiieh^mbition^     In  a:  country,  -  ritereforCj' 
in  which  there  are  iv>  fuch-  ilatioas  (in  which  '&  oiM'  'cxn  enjoy' 
for  himfdf,  a^  tr^nfmit  to  his  poilerity^   idvantagiefe  much' 
iuperior  to  thole  of  the  reft,  of  the  community)  the  only  objeft 
of  ambition  muA  be  to  create  fuch  fituations,  by  perfuading  the 
people  of  the  neeeility,  or  the  nfe,  of  tfasdii     Fof  even  force' 
implies  t^e  volunt^  concnrrenceiof  great  numbei's,  who  muft 
have  a.profged  ftf  being  gainers  by  a  change,  and  with'  the  ad- 
vantage of  force  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  difficult,  in  proportion. 
to  tfaegener^  pr&pdlTeflioa  in  favour  of  the  pcefent  government. 
In.  the  monarchical  ftates  of  Europe  it  is-,  highty  improbable 
that  any  form  of  properly  equal  gmjernmnt  fhoutd-  be  eftablilhed^ 
for  many  ages  j  the  people  in  general,  and<  efpecially  in  France,, 
being  proud  of  their  monarchs,.  even  when  they  are  oppreffed 
by-thcm-     On  tbeiCDntrary>  in  North  America,  there  fecma  to 
be  no  profped  of  the  peaceable  eftablilhment  of  any  form  of 
government,^   beiideS'  one  in  which  the  rights  of  all  fliall  be 
equal..    The  attachment  of  that  coruntry  to  the  houfe  of  Han- 
over was  formerly  much  ftronger  than  that  of  this  country  in; 
general.-    But  the  fen^e  t)f  the  whole  country  is  now  ftrongly 
againft  monarchy  in  any  form.     They  will  hardly  receive  a 
ftranger  in. the  chara^er  of  king,  and  there  ate  no  families  of 
fufficient  diftin£lionamong  themfelves. 

A  fufficicnt  degree  of  reverence  for  any  form  of  government 

Id  the  body  of  the  people  will  fecure  the  continuance  of  it. 

For  a  few  could  never  overpower  the  many,  and  make  any 

change  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  Should  difapprove- 

.    of.     But  a  government  ought  to  be  formed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

(hould: 
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i)iDuId  be  moft  \\ke\y  to  gain»  and  to  preferve,  that  degree  of 
Tj^ipe^  which  wiU  infuce  its  continuutce^ .  It  (hould  provide 
^ainft  gjiy-  maa  gaining  that  degree  of  powef  or  influence, 
which  would  enable  hitn  to  leffen  the  pcipeO:  for  the  cbnfli- 
tution  in  the  tniflds  of  his  .countrymen,  and  induce  any  conrli- 
derable  number  of  them,  from  a  regard  to  their  perfonal  iatereft, ' 
to  favour  his  fchenaes  of  innovation.  For  whenever  any  perfon 
Ihall  be  in  a  fituatign  in  which  he  can  make  it  the  intereft  of 
others  to  encreafe  his  power,  at  the  expence  of  the  reft  of  the 
community,  we  may  preiijme  that-  he  will  fticceed  j  fincc  the 
generality  of  biankind  will  prefer  their  private  intcreft.to  the 
public  good.  No  government,  therefore,  can  be  expeded;:tot 
Aand,  the  conftitution  of  which  does  not  make  it , the  intereft.gf:^ 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  preferve  it,  and  even  to  Wdtch 
over  it,  in  order  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  it. 

So  much  does  the  ftability  of  government  depend  upon  0/1V 
ttion^  and  fo  many  are  the  elements,  afr  we  may  fay,  that  enter 
into  the  compofition  of  fach  opinions  as  the(e}  that  no  wife 
man  will  pfetend  to.forefee  the  confequences  of  any  great  change 
in  a  complex  form  of  government;  becaufe  he  could  not  tell 
how  far  the  minds  of  great  numberG  of  people  would  go  al<^g 
with  his  own  in  their  approbation  of  it.  This  makes  it  pru- 
dent, when  any  great  changes  are  made,- to  retain  at  leaft  the 
ancient  Jhrms,  and  names'  of  offices.  For  to  thefe  it  is,  in  a  great 
meafure,  that  the  public  opinion  is  attached.  Though  Casfar 
and  Auguftus  could  fafely  aiTume  the  title  of  emperor,  with  the 
moft  defpotic  power,  they  did  not  dare  to  take  that  of  king ; 
and  in  this  country  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contented  with  the 
ftile  of  prcte6lor.  Jn  the  Roman  empire  all  the  forms  of  the 
ancient  free  government  were  kept  up,  and  it  was  always  called 
a  republic. 

So 
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■  So  mtich'Btlached  does  the  body  of^  people  get'to  the  forms 
of  government,  to  which  they  havebeen  l6ng  acquftomed,  that 
ft  ml\  be  impolHble  for  them  all  at  once  to  exchange  a  wor% 
'for  a  better,  and  even  which  by  it«  effeftfr'  fliould  be  acknow- 
IttJged  to  be-a  better.  -■  *     ■ 

Though  the  gorernments  of  France  and  England  w^epc  ori- 
ginally the  lame,'  or  very  nearly  fo,  they  are  now  become  f<>. 
-diSercDt;  and  have  been  fo  long  fo,  that  it  would  be  abfdiutely 
Jxnpoffiblc  for  theEnglMi  conftitutiori  to  be  received  in  i^rance, 
or  the  French  in;  England.  •  If  the  experiment  could  be  made-j 
-the- two  nations  would  feel'  as  aukwardly  as  would  two  men  of 
a  difi^Knt  make  of  body  on  exchanging  clothes.  If  thechange 
extended  to  the mmafia  of  things, -the  new  officers  would  not 
bd  able  to  a&  their  parts  without  conflant  prompting ;  and  to 
teach  the  people  in  general  a  knowfedge  of  their  new  laws, 
^would  be- no  liefs  difiicah  than  teaching  them  a  new  language. 

■  Itisof  the.  greateft'confequence,' therefore,  that  no  change  of 
importance  be  attempted  in  any  long  eilabliOied  governmen4^> 
till  the-  minds  of  the  people  be  prepared-  for  it  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Oxac  inconvenience  in  the.  old  one;  fo  as  to  have 
prodoced  a  general  wifli  for  a  change ;  and,  if  poffible,  it  Ihould 
be  made  partially,  and  for  a  time,  before  it  be  finally  eftabliihed. 

An  old  and  complex  conftatution  of  government  may  be' com- 
pared to  a.  part  of  tibe-conftitution.of  nature  ;  lince  thofe  who 
are  the  moft  converfant  with  it  may  not  fully  underftand  it.  As 
theoBeft  phyfician  is  not  always  able  toprefcrlbeforhimfclf,  fo 
the  whole  legiflative  body  of  any  countty  arc  not  to  be  trufted 
in  Acir  fchemos  of  improvement.  How  many  fingle  laws^ 
paflcd  with  univerfal  approbatioft,  are  obliged  to  be  repealed; 
and  in  a  very  fliort  time,  on-account  of  inconveniences  which  the 
wjfeft  men  could,  not.  forefce?      Tlic  operation  of  particular 

laws,. 
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laws,  and  much  more  the  ioBuence  of  a  whole  fyfiem  of  go- 
^erameot*  depends  upon  the  principles  of  human  nature,  which 
^are  as  yet  but  imperfei^jF  ttnderAood. 

There  can.  be  no  doubt,  however^  but  .that  every  nation  has  !a 
right  to  make  whatever  changes  they  pleafe  in  the  conftitutioih 
of  tbetr  government,  and  therefore  to  difplace^  and  even  to 
punilh  any  governors,  who  arc  only  their  fervants^  for  their 
abufes  of  power,  in  whatever  manner  they!  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed. .  Thfre  cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdi^  than  to  fuppoie 
that  the  happinefs  q&  a  whole  nadon.  QioAld  iSe  Sacrificed  to  that 
of  any  individualE.  It  only  bchovcB  them,  as  they  muft  necef- 
farily  be  judges  in  their  own  caufe,  and  as  thdy  would  confalt  their 
own  future  advantage,  to  proceed  with  great  cattiioa:ib  any  at- 
tempts to  change  their  mode  of  govermnent,  or'  topimifh  their 
governors.  The  notion  that  kings  reign  by  a //w/n^  n]^^^,  in- 
dependently of  the  defignation  of  the  people,  and  therefore  that 
they  are  not  accountable  to  them  for  the  exerci&  of  thek  power, 
is  now  univerfiilly  and  defcrvedly  exploded. 

Provided  ftates  be  well  conftitutcd,  and  Wifely  governftd,:  it 
does  not  feem  to  be  of  much  importance  whether  they  be  of 
great  or  fnaall  exteitt ;  but  if  they  be  ill  conftituted,  a  country 
divided  into  CmaD  ones  will  in  general  be  a.  fcene  of  the  greateft 
mifery.  As  it  requires  no  more  hand»  to  dire^  the  affairs  of 
large  (lates  than  thofe  of  fmall  ones,  and  great  bodies  of  men 
are  not  eafjly  put  in  motion,  there  is  but  little  room  for  am- 
bition in  great  empires.  Confequently  individuals  apply  them- 
felves  to  their  own  affairs,  and  coniiilt  their  own  faappinefs, 
and  never  think  of  taking  any  part  in  public  meafures  \yax  on 
gftet  emergencies,  Jbch  as  may  not  occur  in  any  one  country 
in  feveral  centuries.  But  when  flates  are  fmall,  many  more 
per^sns  are  within  the  infhtence  of  ambition,  fadions  are  fornted, 
5  animofity 
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aotmofi^  is  iaflamed,  and  oae  party  is  feldom  content*  without 
the  defi^rudion  or^baniihment  of  the  other  j  as  is  abundantly 
exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  the  fmall  fliUes  of  Greece  and  Italy. 
If  a  great  empire  be  tolerably  well  governed,  private  perfons  hare 
long  intervals  of  peace,  it  being  not  fo  eafy  for  ambitions  and 
■nterefted  perfons  to  make  a  commotion,  or  a  civil  war,  as  in  a 
fmall  ftate. 

If  men  underftood  their  real  intere^,  and  confeqoently  law  it 
(0  confiii  in  living  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbours,  fmall 
Aates  might  find  no  inconvenience  even  with  fefpeft  to  great 
undertakings.  For  vbcn  the  wealth  of  one  Aate  was  not  equal 
to  -any  public  work,  in  which  a  number  was  intereflcd,  they 
might  all  join  b^Mray  die  expence.  But  while  mankind  are 
diipoied  to  national  jealoufy  and  hoftility»  it  is  fometimes  of  con* 
fequence  to  extend  the  bounds  of  a  ilate ;  as  for  inftance  that  of 
England  over  the  whole  iiland,  including  Wales  and  Scotland  • 
becaufe  it  brings  an  increafe  of  ftrength,  and,  what  is  more,  cuts 
off  occafions  of  war. 

In  all  governments,  the  largcft  as  well  as  the  iinalle(V,  public 
buiinefs,  as  has  been  obfcrved,  will  be  done  by  a  few,  who  have, 
either  nominally  the  power  of  the  ftatc  in  their  hands,  or  who 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  have.  The  real  effec- 
tive jwrfons  in  the  vaft  empire  of  Perfia,  or  of  Rome,  were  not 
more  in  number  than  thofe  who  tranfa<ft  the  fame  kind  of  buii- 
nefs in  Holland  or  Venice,  or  even  in  fmall  towns  and  corpora- 
tions i  and  thofe  who  do  this  bufinefs  are  not  always  thofe  who 
^re  efteemed  to  be  the  wifeft,  or  the  mofl  upright,  but  generally 
the  moft  ambitious  and  buftling.  Intelligent  and  well  difpofed 
peribns  will  not  always  give  themfelves  the  trouble  which  Na- 
tions of  public  truft  neceifarily  require*  and  therefore  eafily  give 
T  t  way 
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way  to  thole  who  are  willing  to  take  it  upon  them,  and  whofe 
intereil  or  ambition  puihes  them  on  to  do  it. 

Confidering  how  much  mterefi  and  ambition  are  gratified  bj 
directing  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  how  much  more  violently 
and  fteadily  mankiiid  in  general  are  impelled  by  thefe  principles 
than  by  any  other,  we  cannot  be  furprized  to  find  hardly  any 
other  than  men  of  thefe  charaders  in  places  of  truft  and  power ; 
and  of  the  two,  ambition  certainly  makes  a  better  flatefman  than 
avarice.  The  views  ,of  the  former  muft  have  a  connexion  with 
the  good  of  his  country,  though  it  be  not  his.  proper  obje^  j  but 
the  views  of  the  latter  may  be  the  very  reverie  of  it.  No 
country,  therefore,  ought  to  complain  if  they  have  nothing  to 
lay  to  the  charge  of  their  governors  befiAcL  ambition,  or  the 
defire  of  diftingui(bing  themfelves  and  their  families,  and  efta- 
bliihing  a  name  with  diftant  nations  and  pofterity,  provided 
die  righto  of  individuals  be  not  facfificed  to  it. 
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LECTURE       XLIV. 

How  much  Government  under  any  Form  is  preferable  to  a 
State  of  Barbarifm.  Refinement  in  Men's  Ideas  keeping  Pace 
with  Improvements  in  Government..  Tie  European  Govern- 
ments (and  particularly  the  Englifh)  traced  from  their  firfi 
Rife  in  Germany  to  their  prefent  Form,  The  Confiitu- 
tion  of  the  ancient  German  States.  State  tf  their  Armies, 
Divijion  of  the  conquered  hands.  Upon  what  Terms  held.  How 
Feuds  became  hereditary.  How  the  Clergy  became  an  efential 
Fart  of  the  State.  Vpon  what  Terms  the  great  Lords  difpofed 
of  their  Lands.  Taxes  of  the  feudal  Times.  Power  of  a  Lord 
ever  his  Vaffals.  Why  allodial  Rftates  became  converted  into 
Feudal. .  When  this  took  place  in  England,  The  Method  of  ad" 
mifiifiering  Jufiice.     W.bere  thefupreme  Power  was  lodged, 

'T^HERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  government  under  any  of 
tiie  before-mentioned  forpis  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  ftate 
of  barbarif^  and  anarchy.  Idlenefs,  treachery  and  cruelty  are 
predoniioant  in  all.  uncivilized  countries ;  notwithfianding  the 
boafts  which  the  ppets  make  of  the  golden  age  of  mankind,  be-. 
fore  the  erection  of  empires :  and  their  vices  and  bad  habits  lofe 
ground,  in  proportion  as  mankind  arrive  at  iettled  and  regular 
forms,  of  government.  There  is  no  borrowing  in  barbarous 
countries,  fays  Montefquieu,  but  upon  pledges;  fo  little  in- 
fluence have  ideat  of  property*  and  a  fenfe  of  honour,  over  un- 
civilized people.  ,  Never  were  treachery  and  cruelty  more  fla- 
. .  T  t  2  grant 
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grant  than  in  thofe  unfettlcd  times  of  the  Saxon  government  in 
England,  during  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  particularly  in 
the  long  reign  of  Ethelred.  Whatever  vices  civilized  countries 
may  abound  in,  there  is  no  man,  fays  Voltaire,  who  would  think 
his  life  and  property  fo  fecurc  in  the  hands  of  a  Moor,  or  a  Tar- 
tar, as  in  thofe  of  a  French  or  Engliih  gentleman. 

That  mankind  have  not  naturally  any  high  ideas  of  iht  forms 
ofjujlice  is  evident,  fays  Montefquleu,  from  many  faSs  in  hif- 
toxy.  Nothing  was  more  infupportablc  to  the  Germans  than 
die  tribunal  of  Varus ;  and  Mithridates,  haranguing  againft  the 
Romans,  reproached  them  with  the  formalities  of  their  law. 
As  to  tdlcneis,  all  uncivilized  nations  are  notorious  for  it.  The 
barbarous  troops  which  the  Romans  hired  could  not  widiout  great 
dtjfficuUy  be  bron^t  to  fubmit  to  the  Roman  difcipline  and  fatigue. 
Till  about  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  Scotch,  as  they  were 
die  moft  nneiviltzed,  were  the  moft  indolent  people  in  Europe^ 
and  thofe  people  diat  arc  called  the  wild  Irifh  are  to  this  day  ex- 
tremely averfe  to  all  kinds  of  labour.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all 
uncivilKEcd  countries  cattle,  \i^ch  propagate  of  tfaemfdres,  bear 
a  much  lower  price  than  com,  which  requires  more  art,  labour^ 
and  ftock  to  raife  it  than  fuch  people  are  poflc^ed  of. 

We  are  not,  bcnrcver,  to  confider  all  countries  as  iarharous, 
that  are  not  policied  as  ours,  and  other  great  nations,  are. 
Whete  there  are  no  r^ular  laws,  eftablifhed  cujioms  may  have 
the  f«ne  e^ct,  and  be  aa  nmdi  refpeAed.  And  In  countries 
where  there  is  but  little  property,  the  inconvenience  of  this 
more  free  mode  of  life  is  very  flight.  As  the  neceflary  attendant 
on  having  little  proper^  is  little  labour,  many  perfons  are  par- 
ticularty  pleafed  with  it. 

Th^  North  American  Indians  are  remarkably  fond  of  dieir 
roring  way  of  life,  in  which,  though  they  occafionally  make 
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the  greateft  exertions,  they  are  DOt  obliged  to  conAant  labour. 
**  Nor  can  we  fay,"  lays  Mr.  Charlevoix,  *•  that  this  i»  owing. 
•'  to  their  not  being  acquainted  with  our  naodea  of  life.  Many 
**  Frenchmen  have  tried  their  way  of  life,  and  were  fo  pleafeit 
*'  with  it,  that  feveral  of  them,  though  they  could  have  lived 
**  very  coi&fortably  in  the  colonies,  could  never  be  prevailed 
*'  upon  to  return  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  there  never  was  fa 
**  much  as  a  tingle  Indian  that  could  be  brought  to  nliih  our 
**  way  of  living.  Children  have  been  taken^  and  have  been 
•*  brought  up  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  nothing  had  been. 
**  omitted  to  hinder  them  from  having  any  knowledge  of  their 
**  parents  j  yet  the  moment  they  have  found  themfelvea  at 
**  liberty ».  they  have  torn  their  cloaths  to  pieces,  and  have  gone 
**  acrofs  the  woods  in  qneft  of  their  countrymen.  An  Iroquotft 
■^  was  even  a  Ueuteoant  in  owr  army,  yet  he  returned  to  his 
♦*  own  nation,  carrying  with  him  only  our  vices,  without  cor- 
•*  refling  any  of  thofe  which  he  brought  along  with  him*." 
The  roring  life  of  the  Tartars  is  peculiarly  pleafing  to  them. 
It  18  entertaining,  i^s  Mr.  Bell -f,  to  hear  them  commiferate 
thoft  who  were  confined  to  one  place  of  abode,  and  obliged  to- 
fopport  themfelves  by  labour. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  more  entertaining  objefl:  to  a  fpecu- 
ktfve  mind  than  to  mark  the  frogrefs  of  refinement  in  the  ideas 
of  a  people  emerging  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm,  and  advancing 
by  degrees  ta  a  regular  form  of  government..  There  is,  in  par- 
ticular, a  natural  connexion  between  government  and  ideas  of 
property.  From  the  weak  and  infantine  ftate  in  which  both- 
are  originally  fonod^  both  of  them  hgve  arrived,  fey  equal  de- 

*  CbatlcvoiBtf  vob  U.  p.  109-.  t  Travelt,  vttli  \,  p.  450. 
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grces  of  improvement,  at  the  ftibility  and  pcrfedtion  which  they 
enjoy  at  prefent.  .     . 

A  knowledge  of  this  fubjei^  enables  us  to  account  for  many 
fads  in  ancient  hiftory.  In  ancient  timesi  the  property  of  land 
was  not  fo  valuable  aright  as  it  is  at  prefent.  It  was  little 
better  than  a  right  of  ufufrvSft  or  a  power  of  ufing  the  fruits 
for  the  fupport  of  the  pofleiTor  and  his  family.  And  as  the 
manner  of  living  in  ancient  times  was  much  more  fimple  thaa 
it  is  now,  the  accounts  we  read  of  the  divifion  of  lands  by 
Lycurgus,  and  other  ancient  legiflators,  are  more  credible  than 
they  would  appear  from  judging  according  to  the  prefent  ideas 
of  mankind.  Timoleon,  when  he  fettled  the  affairs  of  ttje 
Syracufans  and  Sclinuntians,  whofe  country  was  greatly  de* 
populated,  invited  over  forty  thoufand  men  from  Greece,  and 
dillributed  fo  many  lots  of  land  among  them,  to  the  great  faUf- 
fa£tion  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

Whenever  wc  read  of  great  fimplicity  in  thp  nunuer  of  tranf- 
mitting  land  property,  we  may  prppounce  With  certsunty,  that 
•  the  people  arc  not  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of.Hfc.  A  more 
particular  account  will  be  given  of  the  progrefs  of  men's  ideas 
and  cuftoms  with  refpe<5l  both  to  this  fubje£t  and  ibme  others* 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  laws.  In  this  account  of  the  ftate 
of  barbarous  nations  we  mud  not  omit  obfqrving,  that  it  is  a 
Urong  indication  of  the  approach  of  the  northern  nations  towards 
humanity  and  politenefs,  that  their  compofitions  for  injuries 
done  to  women  were  generally  double. 

The  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  gove^nn^ent  itfelf,  after  it  is 
once  eAablifhed,  is  an  objeft  very  def^ving,pf:the  clofeft  atten- 
tion.    No  government  ever  underwent  more  revolutions  than 
the  Roman,  and  hiflory  affords  the  faireft  opportunity  of  tracing 
2  them 
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them  in.  all  their  caufes  anid  cfTeCtsj  as  has  been  done  in, an 
excellent  manner  by  Montefquieu,  in  his  treatife  on  the  rife 
and  declenfioa  of'the  Romans. 

It  is  qo  lefs  entertaining  to  trace  the  European  monarchies, 
particularJy  the  Engliih«  from  their  firll  rudiments  in  the 
■woods  of  Germany,  to  their  prefent  flate.  But  hiftory  affords 
little  light  for  this  purpofe,  and  therefore  learned  men  have 
adopted  different  hypothefcs  about  fevcral  particulars  relating 
to  it;  and  the  reigning  party  prejudices  have  made  them  enter 
with  too  much  keennefs  and  animofity  into  a  fubjet^  which 
exhibits  a  moft  agreeable  profpe^  to  a  philofopher  living  under 
thofe  governments. 

As  an  example  of  the  progrefs  of  government,  I  ihall  trace 
as  briefly  as  poinble  all  the  capital  changes  in  the  conditijitipiv 
of  the  principal  European  governments,  and  particularly  the 
Englifhi  beginning  with  their  flrft  rude  ftate  in  their  native 
country,  and  comprehpnding  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  decline  of 
Haxi  feudal  Jyltem,  which  prevailed  wherever -thofe  barbarous 
invaders  fettled.  I  (hall  not  ftop  to  prove,  or  to  refute,  any 
particular  hypotheHs,  but  proceed  without  interruption  in^that 
account  which  to  me  appears  the  moll  probable. 

Germany  was  formerly  divided  into  nattont,  and  the  nationt 
into  pagit  each  of  which  had  its  own  prmce,  judge,  or  general. 
The  power  of  each  of  the  pagi  was  lodged  in  the  affembly  of 
all  the  freemen  of  the  pagus,  and  the  power  of  the  whole  natioa 
in  the  general  alTembly  of  that  nation. 

Every  man's  own  family  and  Haves  were  entirely  'fubje(5t  tO' 
him.  All  the  lands  were  annually  divided  among  all.  the  free- 
men, who  parcelled  it  out  to  their  Haves  and  dependants  upon 
certain  conditions,  always  referving  enough  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duce to  maintain  their  own  families  in  abundance. 

Each 
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Each  prince  was  attended  by  an  indefinite  number  of  freemen 
volunteers,  who  were  maintained  at  his  ezpence,  and  fooght 
with  him  in  battle.  The  ions  alfo  of  thofe  who  had  difttnguifhed 
themfelves  by  ads  of  valour  had  the  lUce  attendants.  They 
were  called  compsnionst  or  amiailit  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Gaul 
Soidurii,  and  afterwards  in  England  7hanei,  and  they  lived 
fcattered  up  and  down  the  country.  When  they  wrait  to  war, 
the  troops  of  every  tribe  and  province  fought  under  the  ferae 
ftandard,  divided,  probably,  into  thoafands,  hundreds,  fifties, 
and  tens,  each  of  which  compafiies  had  its  own  commander. 

The  prince,  where  there  was  one,  had  a  larger  divifion  of 
<3and,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  all  fines,  which  were  impofod 
for  all  crimes  except  treafoa  and  adultery.  His  office  was 
for  life. 

At  the  general  aSembly*  every  freeman  had  an  equal  vote. 
Upon  ordinary  occafions  the  pagi  might  fend  their  leaders,  but 
upon  extraordinary  occafiohs  every  freeman  was  obh'ged-to  be 
firefent  under  the  fevereft  penalties..  Then  peace  and  war  were 
proclaimed,  ambafladors  fent,  and  the  common  general  choicn, 
and  to  this  afTembFy  all  inferior  officers  were  accountable  for 
their  behaviour.  No  perfon  could  bear  arms  for  the  public 
till  he  had  been  prefented  here.  The  princes  of  each  diftrid 
prepared  matters  for  this  aifembly,  as  a  ftanding  council  of 
Aate,  and  to  them  all  ambafladors,  &c.  applied.  The  Druids, 
who  were  the  only  priefts,  and  the  chief  nobility,  in  the  country, 
and  who  were  exempt  from  all  fccular  incumbrances,  and  main- 
tained at  the  common  charge,  prefided  in  the  aflembiy. 

All  the  freemen  ferved  in  the  army  without  pay,  and-  the 
general  was  not  quite  abfblute,  being  often  reftrained  by  his 
council,  and  by  his  companions. 

When 
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r  Whe.n  a  conqueft  was  made,  the  general  and  council  divided 
the  land  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  pagi  in  the  army. 
Thefc  again  were  divided  by  their  proper  chiefs  among  the- 
feveral  families,  according  to  their  rank  and  cfteem.  Somtr 
fuppofe. that  the  lands  of  the  pagi  heczme  counfies^  the  diare 
of  a  thoufand  a  tyfbmgt  the.fliare  of  one  hundred  an  hundred, 
jtod  that  of  ten  a  tytb'wg;  each  under  its  own  eoldorman.  But 
Mr.  Millar  fecms  to  have  proved  that  a  tytbing  was  the  fame 
thing  with  a  village,  and  did  not  comprehend  any  precife  num- 
ber of  perfons  or  families.  ■  This  however  might  come  to  be^ 
the  «afe  in  a  courfe  of  time,  though  the  original  diftributioa. 
might  be  According  to  the  number  of  perfons  or  families. 

Sa  long  as  their  conqueAs  were  in  the  lead  infecure,  and  jcon- 
feqiiently  they  had  occaGon  for  the  continual  excrcife  of  arms, 
the  whole  body  of  thamigrating  people  preferved  the  idea  of 
the  encampment  of  a  large  army.  The  office  of  general,  from 
being  occafional,  became,  of  courfe  perpetual,  that  is,  he  was 
a  king,  bat  eledlive,  as  before.  Every  freeman  was  ready  at 
the  military  call,  and  every  grant  of  lands  was  upon  condition 
of  military  fcrvice. 

Land  thus  dittributed  was  called  t&ane  land,  or  bock  land,  the 
poireflbrs,  iT^dn^j-;  and  every  particular  inheritance,  n.  Jeeb  ot 
feud,  ■  in  Latin  benejtctum. 

As  long  as  the  moft  diftant  view  to  their  native  country  re» 
mained  to  thcfe  Germans,  in  thefe  foreign  fettlements,  pofleffions 
could  not  regularly  defcend  to  a  man's  heirs,  who  might  not 
be  able  to  defend  them  j  but  by  degrees,  as  valour  ceafed  to  be 
Dece0ary,  from  the  fecnrity  of  their  conquers,  feuds  became 
hereditary.  Then  thofe  who  held  immediately  of  the  king  were 
called  tenants  in  capite,  and  were  obliged  to  attend  the  king's 
courts,  in  the-  fame  manner  as  every  pcrfon  who  held  land  of 
another  att-ended  the  cpurt  of  his  immediate  fupirior. 

U  u  When 
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When  chriftianity  was  introduced  among  thcfc  nations^  grants 
of  land  were  made  to  the  church,  and  the  bi(hops  held  thedi 
as  all  other  tenants  did,  upon  condition  of  military  fervice. 
But  afterwards  they  held  lands  in  what  was  called  franiat 
moigne,  when  only  alms  to  the  poor,  and  prayers,  were  required 
of  them.  Thofe  of  the  fupcrior  clergy  who  held  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  king  were  tenants  in  capite,  and  obliged,  as  fuch, 
to  give  attendance  in  the  king's  courts. 

The  greater  Thanes  granted  lands  out  of  their  divifion  to  their 
immediate  friends  and  followers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
received  them,  and  their  beneficiaries  were  called  vsjjah.  Of  thele, 
however,  only  feme  received  grants  upon  condition  of  military 
fervice,  others  (though  thefe  were  probably  fuck  as  had  been  in 
a  ftate  of  fervitude)  chofe  to  follow  huftiandry,  and  wa«  called 
fockmen,  Thefe  held  their  lands  upon  condition  of  affifting 
their  lord  in  his  ploughing  and  reaping.  But  afterwards,  inftead 
of  the  a<5tual  fervice  of  the  plough,  they  fupplied  their  lord 
with  corn,  cattle,  and  clothes,  and  laftly  mon^,  as  an  equivalent 
for  them. 

The  ground  which  lay  neareft  to  the  habitation  of  every  free^ 
man  was  given  to  the  care  of  his  own  Haves,  who  tilled  the 
ground  for  him.  Thefe  were  called  vUkinst  and  went  with  the 
foil,  having  nu  liberty  either  to  leave  their  maters,  or  quit 
the  place. 

All  the  taxes  which  the  feudal  laws  obliged  vaHals  to  pay  to 
their  fuperiors.  Thanes  to  the  king,  and  their  vaflals  to  them« 
were  upon  the  three  following  occafionjs;  when  his  eldell  fon 
was  made  a  knight,  when  his  eldeft  daughter  ^as  married,  and 
to  ranfom  him  when  he  was  taken  prifoner. 

Every  lord  was  fupreme  judge  of  his  own  vaiTalfi,  and  always 
their  general  in  time  of  war.  When  his  power  <rf  judge  was 
abufed,  all  capital  cafes  were  referred  to  fupcrior  jurifdi^ion,  or  to' 
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■fuch  perfons  as  the  king  fent  from  time  to  time  to  aflift  the 
great  men  in  the  diftrtbutioo  of  juftice*  and  to  fee  that  he  was 
not  wronged  in  hi$  diare  of  the  fines,  which  was  generally  one 
third. 

Lands  which  were  not  diftributed  to  the  free  foldiers,  but 
.which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  inhabitants,  or  were 
occupied  by  new  comers,  were  called  alhdialt  or  folk  landst  and 
the  occupiers  were  governed  by  the  king  who  font  a  rive,  or 
toldorman,  who  was  always  to  be  a  proprietor  of  bock  land,  to 
prelide  over  them.  To  him  was  afterwards  added  another  ftand* 
Ing  magtftrate,  called  the  heterock^  whofe  office  refembled  that  of 
lord  lieutenant  in  the  coanty;  whereas  the  office  of  our  prefent 
jhfriffs  was  derived  from  the  other.  This  rhe^  or  Jljeriff^  held 
the  rive  mote,  fcyre  mote^  or  folk  mote,  and  thane  land  is  fome- 
limes  called  rive  land. 

Both  the  king's  vaflals,  and  thofe  of  the  greater  lords  had 
gresfter  privileges  than  the  pofleflbrsof  allodial  eftates.  Among 
others,  their  lives  were  rated  higher.  Wherefore  thofe  perfons 
who  pofiefled  allodial  eftates  often  chofe,  for  thek  greater  fe- 
<;urity,  to  put  them&Ives  under  tho^otedion  of  fome  powerful 
lord.  "When  this  was  done  anivcrfally,  the  feudal  fyfiem  may 
'be  faid  to  be  fully  eftablithedj  which  was  not  the  cafe  in 
England  till  the  time  of  Williani  the  Conqueror.  Then,  too, 
-eftates  firft  defccnded  entire  to  the  eldeft  fon,  whereas  before 
they  had  been  equally  divided  among  all  the  fons.  An  equal 
^iviiion-did  not  fuit  the  inrercftof  the  great  feudatori&l  lords, 
"who  were  moreeffeftually  and  cxpeditiouily  ferved  by  one  pewer<J 
ful  vafTal,  or  a  few  fuch,  than  by  many  weak  ones,  depending 
immediately  upon  thcmfelves. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  the  landholders  of  every  province  met  at 

Icaft  twice  every  year  in  the  fcyre  mote.     In  this  court  eaufes 
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of  religion  were  firft  heard,  then  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  Ijkftly 
private  caufes;  and  fentence  was  .given  by  the  pre^dcnts,  who 
were  the  earl,  the  bi/ho,p,  and  the  king's  deputy. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred  juries  were  introduced  into  the  EngliA 
courts.  He  alfo  completed  the  divifion  of  the  country  into 
counties,  tythings,  iind  hundreds,  and  made  other  exceUenC 
regulations  for  the  more  effeftual  adminiftration  pf  jufttcc. 

The  legiflative  power  of  liie  whole  community,  and. alfo  the 
power  of  peace  and  war,  was,  in  the  Saxon  times,  lodged  in  the 
affembly  of  the  whole  nation,  called  the  Jhlkmote,  or  mycelgemote^ 
in  which  every  proprietor  of  land,  at  leaft  to  the  amount  of 
five  hides,  had  a  power  of  voting.  To  this  there  was  a.wit~  . 
tenagemote^  confifting  of  the  king's  companions,  or  thanes,  the 
governors  of  the  fcvcral  counties,  and  after  the  introduction 
of  chriftianity,  bifliops,  and  others  of  the  fuperior  clergy. 

Probably,  however,  the  mycelgemote  and  •wittenagemote  might 
confift  of  the  fame  perfons ;  the  former  being  the  regular  afTembly 
of  the  whple  body  at  ilated  times,  and  the  latter  thofe  who 
lifually  attended  on  any  particular  call;  and  thofc  would  be  fuch 
as  were  neareft  the  king,  perfons  in  whofc .  wildom  and  ex- 
perience the  greateft  truft  was  repofed,  by  himfclf,  and  the 
nation  at  large. 

The  change  of  allodial  into  feudal  eAates  made  a  change  in 
the  great  council  of  the  nation.  In  the  former  cafe  the  land- 
holders aflembled  in  their  own  right,  in  the  latter  as  the  depen- 
dants on  the  crown.  But  the  change  having  been  gradual,  and 
thofe  who  aflembled  Siy  different  rights  probably  meeting  at 
the  fame  fame  time  and  place,  it  is  not  particularly  notfced 
byhiftorians. 

The  mycelgemote,   it  is  faid,  fometimes  altered  the  fucceffion 
to  the  crown.    It  is  certain  that  the  Saxon  kings  had  not  the 
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.£ijne  powfer  that  was  afterwards  acquired  by  our  princes.  Their 
lives  were  rated  no  higher,  than  thofe  of  any  other  freeman. 
The  king  afiembled  the  tnycelgemote  upon  extraordinary  occa' 
fions,  and  ordinarily  that  affcmbly  met  in  the  fpring.  The  moft 
confiderable  branch  of  the  royal  office  was .  the  appointing  the 
chief  offices  of  church  and  ftate,  as  governors  of  counties^ 
bilhops,  abbots,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  faid  by  fome,  that,  upon  particular  occafions,  there 
was  alfo  a  panatiglicum  in  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  conunan* 
ders  in  chief  of  the  whole  nation,  were  chofen. 


LECTURE        XLV. 

In  what  Circumfiances  the  Feudal  Syjlem  acquired  Strength.  The- 
Violence  and  Injecurity  of  thofe  Times.  Inconjftent  with  Com- 
merce.- Balance  of  Power  of  thofe  Times.  Wager  of  Battle. 
Frivate  Confederacies.  Knight  Errantry.  Caufes  of  the  De- 
cline of  the  Feudal  Syftem.  Expenfive  Wars*  Frogrefs  of  the 
Arts.     Improvements  in  the  Art  of  War, 

IN  countries  which  were  perpetually  in  a  ftate  of  war,  the 
feudal  fyftem  acquired  ftrength,  and  became  more  analogous 
to  itfclf  in  all  its  parts.  Thus,  in  England,  during  the  Saxori 
times,  we  fee  only  the  general  outlines  of  it,  but  in  Normandy; 
ftbout  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,,  it  was  in  its  per*- 
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fei^ioOf  and  it»  that  ftate  it  was  by  him  introduced  into  England. 
Then,  \yhen  the  intcreft  of  the  lord  was  the  ftrongcft  in  his 
fief -{except  ihat  it  was  hereditary,  and  he  cotfld  not  refafe  en- 
trance to  the  proper  heir)  it  could  not  be  alienated  without  his 
confent ;  becaufe  it  was  unreafonabic  that  he  ftjould  have  s 
^affal  who  was  difagrcca"ble  to  him  obtraded  upon  him.  The 
Jhcirefs  could  not  marry  without  his  confent  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon.  Upon  thcfc,  and  a  variety  of  othor  occafions,  the  fuperior 
lord  (who  is  generally  caHed  lord  paramount)  infilled  upon  large 
;£nes  from  his  vafials,  which  fcept  the  common  people  in  a  Hate 
of  the  moft  abjeft  dependence  upon  a  few  great  land-holders." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  no  flourishing  cities, 
«o  extenlive  commerce,  no  encouragement  for  the  polite  arts, 
was  ever  found  under  governments  purely  feudal.  Indeed,  the 
■whole  fcene  of  the  feudal  times  was  too  full  of  war  andconfufioa 
sto  admit  of  thefe  improvements.  The  different  orders  of  vaf- 
Xalage  gaw  rtfe  to  nuiUberlefs  quarrels  and  proceffes,  which 
(Could  only  be  decided  by  force  of  arms. 

Every  lord  in  thofe  days,  having  independent  Jurifdidion, 
:and  bis  own  Tafial«  immediately  devoted  to  him,  was  in  fad  a 
|>etty  foveeeignf  and  a  few  of  thefe  in  a  country  were  gene- 
Tally  an  over-miMch.  for  the  king*  and  often  «ccafioned  the 
;greattft  dilbrdere.  Perhaps  never  wafi  there  a  worfe  govern- 
•ment,  or  a  government  in  which  there  was  lefs  provifion  for 
4he  fecurity  and  happincfs  of  the  hulk  of  people,  than  in  this. 
Had  nptf'eUgion,  or  rather  fuperfiition,  proviJed  an  afylum  to  a 
few,  thoie  tipMti  in  which  the  feudal  fyAera  was  at  its  height, 
would  hrare  been  nothing  more  than  perfect  anarchy  end  confu- 
£on.  Thefts,  fapine,  murders  and  difbrders  of  all  kinds,  pre- 
vailed in  every  kingdom  of  Europe  to  a  degree  almdil  incre- 
dible, 
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diblc,.  and  fcarce  compatible  with  the  fubfiftence  o£  civil  fo- 
cicty.  Every  offender  fheltered  himfelf  under  fome  chieftain, 
who  fcrecned  him  from  juflice*. 

Many  of  the  raoft  renowned  commanders  in  the  reign  of 
Bdward  Hi.  and  ^e  following  reigns,,  had  been  leaders  of  ban- 
ditti ;  and  it  was  ufual  for  princes  who  could  not  fubdue  them, 
to  enter  into  treaties  with  diem,  and  to  be  fupplied  by  them  with 
many  thoufands  of  men.  A  great  part  of  the  Englifh  forces  in 
France  were  generally  of  this  kind  of  men.  When  Edward  Ill- 
commanded  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men  in  Flanders,, 
ihcy  were  &id  to  have  been  chiefly  foreigners. 

Voltaire  fays  that  abo^t  the  time  of  Otho,  every  caiUe  was  a-^ 
capital  of  a  fmall  ftate  of  banditti,  and  every  monallery  an  armed 
garrifon ;  the  harvefts  were  either  burnt,  cut  down  before  the 
time,  or  defended  fword  in  hand ;  the  cities  were  reduced  in  a 
manner  to  de&rts,.and  the  country  depopulated  by  frequent  and 
long  famines. 

A  ciccumftanee  which  kept  things  tolerably  well  balanced,:: 
with  »lpe£t  to  public  liberty,  and  whtch<prevented  the  power  of 
any  one  from  oppreffing  the  reft,  was  the  number,  of  powers  and 
interefts-  which  were  perpetually  ftruggling  for  fuperiority.    The  - 

*   Thepoinr  of  the  ^eatfeudal  lords -arofe  from  the  great  numbers  of  peribm 
wbo  were  atuched  to  tbctn }   and  this  attachment  arofe  from  tt)«r  being  wholly 
dependent  upon  diem.  The/  were  either  their  tenants,  or  were  kept  without  labour 
by  their   liberality.     Aibanctent  baroiLCould  make  no  other  ufe  of  his  rupcrfluity*  - 
At  prdE;nt  an-Englilb.  noblcmaa  may  be  richer  than  any  ancient  baron,  being  able 
to  codimifid  die  labour  of  more  perfom,  by  paying  them  w^es}  but  asthefc  per- 
font  are  only  employed  l^  him  occalianally,  andthc^  all  kne  otheis  m  well'as  ■ 
him,  they  bawe  no  attachment  to  him  in  paiUcular.     If'he  did  npt  employ  tt>emi 
they  would  noc  ftarve,  and  thtovfore  they  feel  themfelves-as  indepcn4ent  of  him,  19  • 
he  is  of  them,    Inh^  noperfonsaremoreindependenttbantbofe  who  are  willing - 
to  labour,  and  are  fure  of  finding  employment. 

4;  king. 
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king  conduced  himfelf  by  one  fet  of  principles,  the  barons  by 
another,  the  clergy  by  a  third,  and  the  commons  by  a  fourth. 
All  their  views  were  incompatible,  and  each  prevailed  accord- 
ing as  incidents  were  favourable  to  it.  The  clergy  in  general 
JieM  a  very  ufeful  middle  place,  checking  the  power  of  the  king, 
or*of  the  barons,  according  as  either  of  them  prevailed  too  much, 
And  threatened  their  privileges,  and  the  general  liberty  of  the 
ftatc ; "  though  it  was  the  former  only  that  they  were  concerned 
about. 

When  the  feudal  fyftem  had  taken  place,  and  not  before ;  and 
confequcntly  when  (there  being  no  efFeftual  provifion  to  reftrain 
violence)  it  had  been  fo  cuftomary  for  people  to  terminate  their 
differences  by  the  fword,  and  even  law-fuits  had  fo  often  ter- 
minated in  this,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  notions  of  ' 
thole  times,  was  deemed  the  moA:  honourable  way  of  deciding 
them,  that,  the  laws  themfclvcs  were  obliged  to  adopt  that  me- 
thod of  decifion.  It  came  into  England  with.  William  the' 
Conqueror,  and  prevailed '  for  feveral  centuries  in  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  certainly  better  to  reftrain,  and  fubjeft  to 
the  rules  of  a  court,  that  fword  which  would  have  raged,  and 
have  committed  greater  devaftation  elfewhere. 

The  civil  union  in  thefe  feudal  times  being  weak,  private 
confederacies  were  entered  into,  to  fnpply  its  place.  At  length 
knight  errantry  arofe  in  thofe  days  of  univerfal  danger.  When 
all  travelling  was  unfafe,  and  particularly  no  women  could  ap- 
pear abroad  without  being  raviflied  or  murdered,  fome  perfons 
of  fpirit  and  humanity,  and  deeply  tinAured  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  times,  devoted  themfelves  to  the  public  good,  and 
particularly  to  the  fervice  of  the  ladies.  This  profeffion  foon 
becoming  honourable,  and  great  numbers  engaged  in  it,  which 
contributed  greatly  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  times. 

As 
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As  the  moft  remarkable  inftances  of  hofpitality  are  ieen  in  the 
moft  inhofpitable  and  barbarous  countries,  fo  thole  times  of  unl- 
verfal  anatcby  produced  the  greateft  excefies  of  heroifm,  fuchy 
indeed,  as  could  only  exifi:  in  thofecircumflances. '  For  thefe 
flights  of  heroifm  are  ufelefs,  and  therefore  checked,  in  weU 
regulated  governments.  * 

The  praftice  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  which  gave  a  dignity 
to  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  afforded  the  fineft  field  for  the 
cxercifc  of  valour,  were  introduced  from  the  gallant  courts  of  the 
Moorifh  kings  in  Spain, 

So  deep  rooted;  was  the  paffion  for  chivalry,  that  it  infeficd 
the  writings,  converfaticm,  and  behaviour  of  men  for  fome  ages  ; 
and  when  the  ideas  belonging  to  it  vanilhed,  as  government 
grew  more  perfcft,  and  learning  and  tnie  tafte  revived,  it  left 
modern  gallantry  and  the  point  of  honour,  which  ftill  main- 
tain their  influence,  and  are  the  genuine  offspring  of  thofe 
cuftoms.  The  fuperftition  and  valour  of  the  knights  errant 
were  of  excellent  fervicc  in  the  wars  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
againfl  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  • 

■  We  have  nftw  advanced  to  the  full  growth  of  the  feudal 
lyftem.  L*t  us  from  Hence  mark  the  'feveral  fteps  ty  which 
it  declined,  and  fee  how  order  rofe  out  of  this  chaos  and  confu- 
fion.  And  here  the  principal  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  is 
the  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  ariftccratical  feudal  lords,  by 
the  difmembering  of  their  eftates,  and  the  more  equal  dillribu- 
tion  of  property  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  with 
the  gradual  acquifition  of  power  by  the  feveral  fovcreigns  of 
Europe. 

One  confiderablc  means  of  bringing  about  this  great  event 

was  the  expenfive  wars  which  were  carried  on  in  thofe  days, 

particularly  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  made  the 
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gn^t  Iqf4&  a,ad  Imd-hokjep?  wiUipg  to  fe)l  their  lands  for  large 
Cams  of  r«ac^  money ;  iu»4  by  degrees  they  obtained  flatates  ta 
£ivoi)r  thefe  alienatioas. 

{^oKOver,  when*  in  ccHa^(}oenec  of  the  fMrogrefs  of  arts,  i»« 
^ti^Jt,  ^vd  loaaitfs^^wes*  ^e  feudal  manners  gave  way  to  foow 
degree  of  luxury,  fuperiors  were  willing  to  give  lands  at  nry 
low  c^nts,  in  cQpfideEatioa  of  large  &vas  delivered  at  one  pay- 
incnt.  'I'hefe  rents  becatne  lower  and  lower,  till  at  laft  nothing 
]>iit  9,  (m^W.  (Khmfif^fifil^  wa9  made  ibr  them. 

Improvements  in  the  art  of  war  made  the  whole  fyftem  <^ 
1^  ftudal  gov^rnaient,^  as  adapted  to  military  affairs,  entijely 
ufeleis.  The  hereditary  lorcM  were  not  always  found  to  be  dio 
DAoA.  i^opiir  (;o(miE»Widicc^  not  their  vai&Is  the  beft  diibiplioed 
Voop<.  U  WAS  ebier^re  eai&ly  agreed  on  both  fides^  to  fead 
deputies  io^^l^  of  pcrfonal  fervice,  and  at  laH:  to  commute  for 
a,  fum  of  i@Ofiq^.  Xhi«  prai^ke  gave  rife  to  Jiaading  armies, 
'^thfch  thfOW'  %  vaA  weighit  of  power  into  ^e  hands  of  the  fove-- 
9^41^  which  was  before  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jords. 
Lewis  XIV.  once  in  his  reign  fuouaoncd  the  nobility  to  ap- 
fcax-  in  aims,  according  to  the  feudal  fyilem,  bnt  the  troops 
d^y  brought  were  fo  ignorant  of  difcipUne,  that  the  cuAoai 
wap  for  eve^  afler  laid  aftde  in  France.  By  this  means  teaures 
t>y  Hnights  ferviice  fmkiog,  aoo^  in  coojfequence  of  the  progrefs 
^  arts  and  in^M^^y>  th^  of  villeinage  rifing;  both  came  gra-> 
dnaJ^y  to  t.be.  medium  of  fQckage  tenures,  which  extended 
^ivft^Uc^.  contiBUftlly  over  hmded  property  in  Great  Britain. 
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LECTURE        XLVI. 

Rifivf  Carforalhni.  Grealtr  and  lejer  Banns.  Stall  of  Lani 
Profferty  and  the  Alienation  of  it.  Whm^  and  by  what  Meam^ 
the  great  Blow  was  ^ivgtt  to  the  Feudal  SyJJem  by  the  Diminu- 

■  Hon  tf  the  Power  of  the  greater  Barons  in  different  Parts  if 
Bwofe.  The  Rife  of  the  Englijk  Commons.  The  DetUnfion  if 
the  Syfem  ml  ejuat  in  all  Parts  of  Earofe.    Not  the  fame  rit 

■  Scotland  as  in  England,     the  Reafimsfar  it.     The  Relnains  vf 

■  it  at  prefint  in  Sffereni  Parts  of  Europe^  and  with  its.     Gene* 
'    ral  Obfervations  m  the  Progrefs  and  Termination  tftht  FeudiU 

Syfiem. 

T-N  proCefs  of  tiiiie^  focietifcs  of  artifanSi  ^hidi  6^lgiAdtf^ 
vnre  confidercd  as  bel&nging  to  the  lord  of  the  <bil  on  Whfeh 
thcjr  lived,  taking  advantage  of  the  UecefGty  of  the  tlASI,  and 
their  own  increafing  riches,  gained  certain  pfivili^es  allll  ittK 
HiUnities  from  their  lordt,  till  at  length  they  bieattte  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Thttft  corporations  are  laid  to  have  berths 
Invention  of  Lewifc  le  Gros,  to  ftee  the  people  from  the  fldvery 
to  theit  lords,  and  to  give  therti  ptoteffion  by  meahi  of  cer* 
tain  privileges,  and  a  feparale  jutifdiaion. 

'  Philip  Le  Bel,  king  of  France,  Wai  the  firti  *ho  in  I  jot, 
admitted  with  great  policy  the  inhabitants  of  cities  to  have 
a  feat  iti  the  Hates  of  t?ie  kingdom,  after  the  clergy  and 
nobility.  His  view  was  to  facilitate  the  jurifdi^ion  which  he 
wanted  to  eilabliOl  over  thofe  cities,  and  to  engage  them  to 
confent  to  the  impolition  of  a  tax  for  carrying  on  his  wars  in 
X  X  2   .  Flanders, 
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Flanders,  and  for  oppofing  the  ambitious  views  of  Boniface 
yill.  Accordingly,  Sir  Jam.  Stewart  feys  *,  the  people  began 
to  pay  willingly,  when  they  found  they  had  a  vote  in  what 
concerned  them.  .  - 

In  England  thcfe  corporations  grew  to  great  confideration. 
And  many  of  them  coming  to  hold  lands  of  the  Icing  by  a  tenure 
called  burgaget  became  of  courie  tenants  m  c^pitr,  And,  as  fqch, 
were  fummoned  to  appear  by  their  depmies  at  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  «long  with  the  rcprefentatircs  of ,  thp  le£*ef 
barons  ;  that  is,  thoie  perfbns  who  bad  purcbafed  parts  of  ba- 
lonies,  but  were  not  able  to  bear  tho  eiipenoe  of  atteDdiog<  the 
king'«  courts^  The. greater  baions  were perfons  of  ^ncicnc  fa- 
milies, who  kept  their  original  fiefs  in  a  great  meafure  undivided. 
The  titles  which  thefe  greater  barons  obtained,  as  ojf  4ukes, 
.earls,  vifcounts,  and  marquUles  were  introduced  by  degrees, 
and  were  all  originally  official  and  territorial,  though  afterwards 
they  became  perfonal;. and,  like  the; feudsy  hereditary  f  ^yen;'th$ 
the  term  ^aron  itfelf,  came  at  length  tobe  merely  hoDarary^  r   " 

lo.tbe  ftruggle  between,  the  crown  and  the  barons,  theeoir-> 
Aittttional  rights  of  the  commons  fecmto  have  received  a  teos- 
porary  interruptio;i ;  their  aiTemhliag, in  parJ:iament  being X^ 
frequent  and'lefs  effectual,  and  at  length  altogether  fufpended. 
Undo;  our  I^ing  John  and  Henry  III.  -their  privileges,  were  r&* 
Tiyed^  and  the  forty-ninth  of  Henry  III.  and  the-  twenty- 
third  of  Edward  I.  which  have  been  coniidcred  as  xrasof  th^ 
pft^ltljifniketit  of  tlie  commons,. Dr.  Stewart  &yst>  were  only 
inewior^bleiepochas  in  their  hiftory.. 

It  was  among  tlie  corporations  above-mentioned  that  ^ial 
and  civil  connexions  firft  extended  tbemfclves -in  the  feudal 

"/■Vol.ii.  >3S5.  -■  •         _-.'..  ^      .    '. 

'    ^  Eltiyon  tlie  Coiillitution  of  EnEhncI,  prry.     '  ■  -      ' 
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times.  The  people  who  were  members  of  thcfe  communities, 
being  moft  remote  from  a  military  life  and  military  notions» 
firft  found  the  advantage  of  a  more  extenfive  power  over  their 
property  than  the  feudal  cufloms  admitted.  It  was  confequently 
with  them  that  alienation  of  property,  both  in  lands  and  goods, 
in.all  its  varieties  and  forms,  both  during  the  life,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  pr(^rietora  firft  took  place;  and  other  lawis 
^pted  tQ.a^indce  perfoS  ilate  of  foe iety  were  firfl  enacted  for 
thek  jifc^.laDg  before  tlw  reft  of  the  nation  had  the  benefit  of 
them.j  though.  At  length,  after  their  example,  they  prevailed 
iiQiT.ori^y* .  But;  tJnivu^  the  whole  ftate,  the  iatereft  of 
^p/upecjorlprfi  n  the  J&ef .  grew  gradually  lefs  and  lefs.  Few 
whereai^iat  fixfti,;,£efs  averted  to  their  lord  after  the  death  of 
^ef  pfOprietor;  idikca,  -after  that  of  his  fon>  and  then  of  Jiis 
gr^,4fpiW-by  ipi:9jQice,  witfaout  public  ordinance,  it  crept  into 
llw  law  pf;pll>>natiposv,that  in  aU  fiefs  a  man's  collater^  rela* 
tkms,  a/)-w^la|:hi4>4irs^'^c^'^ii^^tG,  ad  iiifim'/tmi  ihouldfuc- 
e^'htiQ  ^,^|ithp^g^  thf-  progr^sfs  of  alienation  was  fometiraes 
Recked  ,by<.la.wt  relating  to  eniai/s,  yet  methods  wttre;  ftill  fovnd 
^9n^^aI^4;<^pt^T^  4tx,taelude  thofe  Aatutes  j? and  all  attempts 
tq.pi«vfn$  i^  progr$(«^|^jh&fnsQ/^Uenati9n  q£  landed  propeHfj 
waB<.%ivifl£..ag*inft  t^CjtorF^a^j-  , 

In-t^is  ttaj^tjnngs  coqtinuedi  for  ieveral  ceniuries,  till  to- 
wards the  en^;  of  the  fifteenth  cei^tury,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
^Kteenth^  i^9iQftcfd),jthe:pr^n(;e&  i^  Europe,  as  if  by  confent,  at*- 
ucke4,ihe^foi^ri«^'^.Qoblqs.-:;.I>%^i8.XI.ipf  :Krftffcfcf4i(^e<i 
to,  the,j(trown  wlfpt,iie,,ype|led  ;^Qip' Ae  lords,  bu(.^(«vy^:Vjirhr 
thr^w  it  into  theJiapfl^  $^T^l^c  co^imoQSjof  £^aad>  .  :-'• 

^^IK^of.-the.jineaps.wluch.Henry  ufed-;W.ere  .paiTiflg-an  oQ: 
which  allowed  lords  to  fell  or  mortage  their  lands,  w.ithout 
paying  any  fines  for  alienation,  and  the  retraining  them  from 
:  '  r  keeping 
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keeping  a  gitat  number  of  idle  retainers  about  them,  who  were 
Bien  who  lived  «  their  expencej  were  entirely  devoted  to  them, 
and  ready  to  engage  in  all  their  qiKirreht 

But  little  «f  the  merit  of  thefe  hvt  it  due  to  him.  He 
meant  only  to  lefliii  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  barons,  which 
was  formidable  to  the  crown ;  and  thie  circudillances  of  the 
times  were  tjaite  ripe  for  every  alteration  which  he  toade  fi>r 
tbat  purpofe.  The  barons  themfelves  Wanted  to'  ditpoft  of 
their  lands  for  money,  to  enable  them  to  live  wilh  aott  ch- 
gance,  and  to  enjoy  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life;  whkh' 
were  then  firft  introduced ;  and  their  idle  retainers  were  beJ 
ooftte  a  burden  to  them,  while  the  country  ffodd'iii  greit'aeed 
of  their  labour,  when  agrjcallufe  began  to  be'attei^ied  t6.'     ■ ' 

The  benefit  of  thefe  ftatntes  was  not  finfibly  Jiei«i««d  iii 
England  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  though  the  jcbrnttton^ 
had  availed  themfelvM  grtatly  of  the  fate  of  thoftland*  whieh 
bad  belonged  to  the  monafteries  in  the  (Jfectdil^'MigK  'Bat 
it  was  in  the  leign  of  Elizabeth  that  (be  ctxnmontfitll  vetiWred 
to  approach  the  throne  of  their  own  motion,  anti''^tve  a^fbe  toy 
the  crown.  Ujibappily,  the  attempt!  of  our  jJMWcnTib'dppftlS' 
this  riling  power  occifibAed  fuch  a  RrugiK'Mll^^iti  (Heril'aitd 
the  people  as  ended  in  a  temporary  anarchy.  '  At  Atf.reftttratfeti 
king  Charles  was  induced  to  remit  fot^e  of  h^s  feudal  claims, 
bat  the  cohftitution  was  not  fettled ;  aMd  perhaps  it  never  wfeuld 
have '  been  done  effeftually,  had  not  the  bigotry  of  JaHirs  11.' 
engaged  him  in  the  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fnbv*ri^8  Wf^iiri  itti 
liberty  «frhi»  country.  This  happilyindtd  in  his  abrficatiohj 
and  tlie  fcttTettent  of  the  crown  on  the  more  dillaiit  braochiiji  of 
the  family  upon  new  and  furer  prmciples,  «i  was-taken  mJtiee  of 
before.  ''■    ■         '  '.■■•  ■'■'■:•«' 
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,  The  f9u4»\  Cy^Am  did  not,  hQwevep,  decline  equally  feft  in 
•U  )^ti  of  £urepew  It  geocraUy  loft  ground  in  i;taM  of  peaec^ 
and  fometlmes  rstbcf  gained  in  time  of  war  j  though  in  Horn* 
cjs&jS  the  fovereigns,  ptefied  by  the  nece(Gty  of  foreign  wars, 
were  inciQCcd,  ia  conftdeEatioB  of  prefent  fupplies,  to  grant  im- 
portant privileges  to  the  people,  and  particularly  to  the  bo- 
roughs. Thde  oeceiSties  of  the  princes  were  the-occafioo  of 
mfuiji  equitable  laws  and  pof  ukr  eonceffiom. 

Iheiettdail  fyfteoa  did  aot  dcciine  fq  iaA  in  Scotland  as  ia 
England,  iwrc,.  wllule  it  was  a  {cfmnt^  lungdom,  did  their  coav* 
mam  ever  mtp^re  thfi-iuv  power.  The  regions  of  this-  were, 
tbat  the  ScQt&  had  Itttle  cotsmerce,  indufby,  ftnd  arts.  All 
their  members  met  in  the  famchou6fa,.A9d  the  kin^  vad'al^  wete 
not  iaccetfed.  u|}oa!  th«^lnt»b«smg^>  ro^al^  fief,  as  waa  the 
cttftom.  in  Esglftad.  B«Mcs«  ooe«  cquld  v«t«  hat  th^fe  wbo 
fttid  oittch  mere  fof  tun^  tl»in  wa«,  requited,  'vk  Hn^utd.  and  the 
clfi^Hon  of  repMfisQAatisna  vvaL  in  the  c£«nmoo  cottneil,  and  not 
is  the.  wfaoTe  body  of  the  httrgftflesii  .  Hecltable  jnriSdvSaaas 
wtn  nam  tetisdy  abolUhnd  it  :&catl»Ad  ii}\  the  end  of  the  Uft 
rcbelHon.  . 

Thttre  ai<ft  coofide^able  nemaiss  o€  the  feudal:  f^Attsi  at  this- 
day  in  Eucope.  In  Gcrinaoy  it  f»]»^3>  itk  many  cefpoA^^  as 
much  as  etttr.  Tha  ha&andmeBj  of  Poland  are  confined  tO'  the 
glebe ;  as  they  are.alidixt  Bobcmkb.  in  Soabta^  anrd  in  ether  parts. 
of  Germany ;,  andonn-iaFfance*  in  fiaooe  pjtMtmcoa  remote fron: 
the  o^itaU  we  fee»  bys  Vokajl^  fawac  remains  of  thu  fla«ery^ 
There- ape  fqaie  chapters  and  monks  who  claim  a  agjkt  to  aH 
iko  goods  <d£  the  dbciqafed  poafants^  aod  the  barbaaoM^  righc  of 
aubtine^  by  which,  .a^  granger  bdiaSds  his.  &£hec's.  c^atn  ga  tcr 
the  king's-tieafuay  Ailt  fuUiJftc  m  foitie  chrHttan  Aafiis.,  uittefs 
where  it  is  othcrwife  provided  for  by  private  conventions. 
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The  mod  vifible  traces  of  this  fyftem  in  England  are  in  the 
forms  of  law.  The  feudal  law  carried  with  it  a  fyftem  of 'private 
rightSj  -which  fwallowed  up  all  others  wherever  it  came,  and 
involved  likewife,  in  giving  erfefl:  to  thefe  rights,  a  fyftem  of 
forms^  which  remain  even  when  the  original  rights  a^c  no 
more. 

What  is  particularly  worthy  of  our  notice,  with  refpeCk  to 
the  feudal  fyftem,  is  that  a  form  of  government  fa  uniform  in  its 
principles  Ihould  have  branched  out,  as  it  were,  under  different 
circumftances,  into  other  forms  fo  totally  diffbrenl  from  one 
another  as  are  the  cdnftitutions  of  the  feveral  European  ftates  i 
which  were  almoft  all  originally  equally  feudal,  and  therefore 
neceilarily  fimilar  to  one  another. 

That  the  kings  of  Arragon  were  originally  little  more  than 
members  of  an  equal  ariftocracy,  is  evidentfrom  the  tery  form 
of  their  inauguration,  which  was  this,  "  We,"  (viz:  t'helonlG) 
**  who  are  equal  with  yourfelf,  do  conftitute  you  our  king,  on 
<•  condition  that  you  maintain  our  privileges."  The  French; 
government,  it  is  certatfi," differed  in  nothing  material' firom  the 
Englifti,  during  the  whole  period  of  our  ancient  wars  with  that 
nation,  and  their  affembly  of  the  Jlates,  as  it  was  called,  had  as 
much  power  as  owr  parliament.  The  laft  aflembly  of  this  kind 
in  France  was  held  fo  late  as  the  year  1614.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Polilh  lords  have  rather  gained  than  loft  any  power; 
and  in  this  country,  were  it  not  that  heigbouring  nations  ate 
more  improved,  and  that  the  progrefs  of  fcience  has  foftened  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  we  fhculd 
fee  all  the  mifery  and  diftradion  of  the  feudal  times.  Still 
they  often  fight  over  their  deliberations  ;  and  the  ele&ion  of  a 
king  frequently  occafions  both  civil  and  foreign  wars. 

But 
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But  what  is  qioft  of  all  remarkable  with  refpedt  to  the  feudal 
fyfte^  is,  that  a  form  of  government  fo  ill  calculated  to  fecure 
the  moil  valuable  ends  of  fociety ;  a  conftitution  fo  totally  incon- 
fiftent  with  fecurlty  and  liberty,  and  fo  unfriendly  to  commerce 
and  fcience>  ihould,  in  feveral  inllances,  have  terminated,  by 
the  natural  courfe  of  things,  in  governments  in  which  men  enjoy 
the  greatcft  fecurity,  together  with  all  defirable  libertvi  and 
where  the  utmoft  fcope  is  given  to  the  genius  of  man  in  the 
exteofion  of.arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  fcience. 


Lecture     xlvii. 

Of  Laws.  MuUipiicUy  of  them.  Vntformity  cf  them.  Force 
of  Cuftom.  Criminal  Law.  Difference  in  Crimes.  Liberty 
fometimes  unfavourable  to  perfonal  Security.    Puni/fjmenis.    Speedy 

■  Executions.  Prevention  of  Crimes,  Lenity  and  Severity, 
Proper  Objects  of  criminal  Law.  Profecuton.  Judges. 
Evidence.     tVager  of  Battle.     Falfe  jiccufation^ 

T  N  confidering  what  contributes  to  the  happinefs  of  a  fociety 
at  home,  the  fubjeft  of  laws  ought  principally  to  be  attended 
to  by  an  hiftorianj  as  being  certainly  next,  in  point  of  im-- 
portance,  to  the  form  and  conftitution  of  government,  which 
may  be  faid  to  comprize  the  greater  laws  of  the  ftate. 

The  great  difference  between  a  country  governed  bylaws^ 

and  one  governed  by  men^  is  that  in  the  former  every  man  knows 
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what  he  has  tocxpeft.  Laws  bear  a  fibred  and  (kfinite  fenfe,  fo 
that  all  men  are  puniihed  or  rewarded  alike  iti  the  lame  circum- 
ftances;  but  men  are  fubjeft  to  caprice,  fo  that  It  cannot  be 
known  before  hand  how  the  fame  judge  will  be  difpofed  to 
decide^  and  much  lefs  will  one  man's  condu^  be  a  rule  for  that 
of  another. 

A  multiplicity  of  laws  is  a  certain  attendant  upon  an  im- 
proved ftate  of  fociety.  For  the  more  multiplied  and  intimate 
are  the  connexions  of  men  with  one  another,  the  more  laws  are 
necelTary  to  regulate  their  mutual  tranfadions.  When  men's 
intereils  frequently  interfere,  difpntes  muft  frequently  happen; 
and  if  the  fubjecls  of  the  difputes  be  various,  the  laws  which 
are  introduced  to  adjuft  them  muil  be  various  too.  Nor  is 
there  any  method  of  obviating  this  but  the  arbitrary  and 
fpeedy  decifion  of  all  differences  by  defpotic  power>  as  in  Periia, 
and  other  parts  of  Aiia,  where  juilice  has  ever  been  adminJAered 
in  the  moft  ei^pedltious  manner.  But  this,  as  was  Ihewn 
before,  is  a  very  unhappy  and  imj>erfe^  ftate  of  fociety.  It  is 
a  famous  obfervation  of  Montefquieu,  that  the  tedioufnefs  and 
expence  of  law  fuits  are  the  price  of  liberty.  He  adds,  that 
whenever  any  perfon  makes  himfelf  abfolute,  he  begins  to  fim- 
plify  the  laws. 

It  is  pofliblc,  however,  that  this  price  of  liberty  jtfelf  may 
be  too  dear  ;  for  when  law  fuits  are  very  expentive,  they  are 
ineffei^ual.  In  that  cafe  differences  muil  be  decided  at  random, 
men  being  not  able  to  know  what  the  law  is }  or  both  parties 
may  be  ruined  while  they  are  examiniog.  it :  and  what  is  this 
better  than  a  fociety  without  law,  or  a  perfe^  anarchy  ? 

It  is  hardly  neceOary  to  obfcrve,  that  the  laws  of  every  cotln- 
try  ihould  be  free  from  the  leaft  contradiftion  or  uncertainty, 
and  that  both  the  pradiice  and  the  theory  of  them  lliould  be 

uniform. 
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uniform.  The  ufc  of  laws  depends  fo  much  upon  the  unlfor* 
mity  of  them,  in  order  that  juftice  be  admtniilered  to  all  perfons 
alike,  that  it  is  highly  convenient  that  the  fame  forms  be  kept 
up  as  much  as  poffible  in  all  courts  of  juftice.  Lord  Kaims 
has  largely  demonflrated  the  inconvenience  attending  the  intro. 
dudlion  of  Tome  parts  of  the  civil  law  into  the  old  feudal  law 
of  Scotland ;  whereas  the  Englifh  are  remarkably  tenacious  of 
their  cuftoms,  and  have  preferved  their  forms  entire,  with  little 
or  no  variation,  from  the  earlieft  times.  This  is  certainly, 
upon  the  whole,  very  laudable;  yet  there  feems  to  be  an  ab- 
-  furdity  in  the  theory,  how  ufeful  foever  the  general  rule  may 
be  in  praflice,  to  adhere  to  ancient  forms,  when  the  very  ideas 
and  maxims  of  law  on  which  th=y  were  founded  are  vanifhed. 

There  are  many  fignal  inftances  of  this  in  the  Engliih  law. 
Thus  in  England,  land,  generally  fpeaking,  is  abfolutely  under 
the  power  of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  the  ancient  practice  ftill 
fubfifts,  which  confines  the  execution  to  one  half,  prccifely  as 
in  the  early  feudal  times,  when  the  debtor  could  difpofe  of  no 
more  than  half  his  land.  Means,  however,  have  been  con- 
trived, indirect,  indeed,  to  fupply  this  palpable  defed.  Any 
other  creditor  is  authorized*  to  feize  another  half  of  the  land 
left  out  of  the  firft  execution,  and  fo  on  without  end.  But  the 
worft  confequences  of  thefe  pradtices  are,  that  by  thus  ftridlly 
adhering  to  the  form  without  regarding  the  fubflance,  law* 
inflead  of  a  rational  fcience,  becomes  a  heap  of  fubterfugei, 
which/ tend  in(enfibly  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  thofe  perfont 
who  make  it  their  profeflioo. 

I  Ihall  conclude  this  fubjeft  of  laws  with  juft  obferving,  that 

cufiom  has  in  all  countries  the  force  of  lawj   and  indeed  it  ii 

cuftom  that  gives  to  all  laws  their  greateft  force.   An  attempt  to 

change  a  mere  cuftom,  though  in  fad  aa  inconvenieat  one, 
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and  at  leaft  a  very  infignificant  one,  has  frequently  met  with 
the  greatcft  oppofition.  There  was  nothing  in  all  the  alterations 
.which  Peter  the  Great  made  in  the  conftitution  of  Ruffia  more 
difliked,  and  which  met  with  more  violent,  and  general  op- 
pofition, than  his  orders  to  all  the  people  who  came  to  town 
to  cut  off  their  beards,  and  wear  ftiort  garments. 

After  ihefe  obfervations  concerning  laws  in  general,  I  (hall 
recite  the  more  important  maxims  of  criminal  latv  in  particular, 
as  a  moft  important  objeft  of  attention  in  ftudying  the  confti- 
tution and  police  of  diiferent  c.ountries. 

The  objedt  of  criminal  law  is  to  leflen  the  number  of  crimes . 
in  future,  and  thereby  to  give  every  man  a  fenfe  of  his  perfonal 
fecurityj  and  if  this  could  be  done  without  the  aiSual  punifli- 
ment  of  any  criminal,  fo  much  evil  would  be  prevented  as  his 
punifliment  implies.  Confequcntly,  punilhment  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude  In  the  criminal.  It 
has  becfl  juftly  obferved  that,  properly  fpeaking,  a  man  is  not 
hanged  for  Healing  a  flieep  in  this  country,,  but  that  by  the 
terror  of  liis  punifhment  fheep  may  not  be  ftolen }  and  that, 
without  any  anxiety,  perfons  may  leave  their  flieep  in  the 
fields  unguarded. 

Crimes  committed  by -violence,  and  alfo  by  night,  ought  to 
be  puniftied  with  more  feverity  than  thofe  committed  by  ftealth, 
or  in  the  day  ;  becaufe  the  apprehcnfion  of  the  former  fubje^ts  , 
;nen  to- greater  dread,  and  their  greater  vigilance  avails  them  but 
little},  whereas  in  cafcs  in  which  their  own  care  can  fecure 
them  from  injury,  the  ftate  has  lefs  occafion  to  interfere. 

Very  ftridl  notions  of  liberty  may  be  unfavourable  to  a  great 

degree  of  fecurity.     It  is,  no  doubt,  a  capital  advantage  to  this 

■  country,  that  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  properties,  are 

not  at  the  mercy  of  meRt  and  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of 

them. 
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them  but  by  exprefs  la-w,  ngoroufly  conftrued.  But  this  cir- 
cumftance  makes  the  proof  of  a  crime  fo  difficult,  that  many 
criminals  cfcape  for  one  who  fuifers  the  punifhmcnt  which  the 
laws  infli<5t.  In  this  cafe,  the  chance  of  impunity  being  fo 
very  grrat,  there  is  too  much  encouragement  to  crimes.  It  is 
commonly  faid  with  us,  that  it'isbetter  that  a  hundred  crimi- 
nals fhbuld  efcape,  than  that  one  innocent  perfon  fliould  fuffcr. 
But  what  the  ijinocent  daily  fu^er  by  the  hundred  criminals 
who  efcape  ihould  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as  the 
chance  of  an  innocent  man  fuifering  as  a  criminal.  In  this 
cafe  he  ought  to  conQder  his  life  as  ik;rificed  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  reft  of  his  countrymen.  However,  the  chance  of  lofing 
truly  upright  and  worthy  charatScrs  by  feverity  in  the  ad- 
miniilration  of  juHlcc  is  very  little.  With  us  ibme,  no  doubt, 
do  fuifer  for  crimes  which  they  did  not  commit;  but  they  are 
generally  fuch  as  hav«  committed  other  crimes-,  and  who, 
on. that  account,  have  no  charader  to  make  their  innocence 
probable.  ' 

In  order  to  prevent  the  commilHion  of  crimes,  punishments, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  ought  to  be  adequate  to  the  offences^ 
fliould  be  fuch  as  infpire  the  greateft  terror;  fo  that  if  ilavcry 
be.  more  dreadful  than  prefent  death,  as  it  is  to.  many,  the  lives 
of  criminals  fliould  be  fparcd,  and  they  fliould  be  confined  to 
hard  labour,,  either  at  home,  or  abroad.  In  this  cafe,  fomo 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  them,  in  compenfation  for  the 
injury  they  have  done  to  fociety.  In  this  country-,  however; 
there  would  be  great  danger  of  criminals'  efcaping  from  their- 
confinement  to  labour^  and  the  lofs  to  fociety  by  the  deftrudion 
of  criminals  is  foon  made  up  by  the  produi^ion  of  better. fub-^ 
jfeds.  How  few  die  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  compared 
with  thofe  who  die.  in  confequence.of  war.     Is  there,. then, 
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any  mercy  in  fparing  criminals,  when  the  lives  of  foldicrs  are  in 
^  manner  fported  with  ?  The  only  inconvenience  from  fcvere 
puniHiiHent  is,  left  criminals,  having  no  hope  of  efcaping  if  they 
fliould  be  apprehended,  ihould  be  guilty  of  grea^r  violences  in 
order  to  prevent  detection. 

In  order  to  infpire  terror,  it  i«  of  particular  confeqaence  that 
punilhment  (hould  immediately  follow  convidion,  which  was 
the  cafe  with  all  the  ancient  nations.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  after 
being  condemned,  was  immediately  led  to  execution.  Our 
mode  of  refpiting  for  the  fake  of  benefiting  the  fouls  of  the 
criminals  has  arifen  from  a  notion  that  fuch  repentance  as  that 
of  a  condemned  criminal  may  be  of  fome  avail  to  him  with 
refpeA  to  his  future  Aate}  a  notion  falfc  and  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  as  it  encourages  the  whole  community  to  perfift  in 
eyil  couries;  thinlcing  that  a  few  days,  or  hours,  of  repentance, 
tnay  cancel  all  their  guilt,  and  prepare  them  for  future  hap- 
pinefs. 

A  wife  and  prudent  legiflatufe  will  endeavour  to  frramt  the 
.commiflion  of  crimes,  as  well  as  to  fee  to  the  puniihment  of 
them  when  they  are  committed.  For  this  purpofc,  it  is  of 
great  coafequence  that  every  incentti-e  to  profligacy  and  vice,  be 
removed  as  far  as  poHible.  The  profpcil  of  improving  men's 
fortunes  by  lotteries  diverts  them  from  the  purfuit  of  honeft 
gain,  and  is  the  caufe  of  making  great  numbers  defperate.  A 
multitude  of  alehoufes,  and  other  places  of  entertaimnent,  which 
tempt  men-to  fpend  their  money,  when  their  families  are  in  want 
of  it,  is  another  great  nuifaAce  in  this  country.  And  the  long 
confinement  of  criminals  together,  and  in  fome  cafes  of  debtors 
and  criminals  prom ifcuou fly,  with  every  means  which  they 
can- command  of  riot  and  debauch,  white  they  are  in  prifon, 
makes  it  a  pcrfea  fchool  of  vice.    They  teach  and  harden  one 
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•ivHbcri  and  a^  nine  out  of  ten  eicape  executioo,  they  come 
ifito  the  world  better  taught  in  the  arts  of  villany  than  before. 
Common  fenfe,  -one  would  think,  fhould  have  taught  us  lon|; 
figo  what  the  excellent  Mr.  Howard  has  taken  To  much  pains  to 
inculcate*  viz.  that  every  criminal  ihould  be  confined  alonct  and 
he  limited  to  the  bare  neceiTaries  of  life.  Perfect  folitude  gives 
room  forrefledion,  and  wilt  offeti  reclaim  when  nothing  el(e 
would  do  it. 

Great  jeverity,  as  well  .as  great  lenityt  ought  to  be  avoided 
in  the  ian^ions  of  laws.  The  feverity  of  laws  hinders  the 
execution  of  them.  Perfons  of  humanity  would  rather  let  a 
crioxinal  efcape  than  fee  him  fuffer  more  than  they  think  he 
defcrves.  When  puniihment  bears  no  proportion  to  the  nature 
of  the  cfime,  men  are  punifhed  under  the  Idea,  of  their  being 
more  wicked  than  they  really  are,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
fpiritpf  a.  moijerate  government.  Befides,  when  puniihments 
1^  very- fev?re,.  there  can  be  little  room  for  a  difference  in  the 
ariinuulverfions  upo«  offences.  Hence  perfons  who  arc  once 
crimjrkgl  in  any  degree  have  nothing  left  to  reftrain  them  from 
greatef  cxcefles.  Thus  in  countries,  where  the  puniftiments 
of  robbery  and  murder  are  the  fame,  robbers  always  commit 
murder.  This  inconvenience  mu(l  happen  unlefs,  as  it  is  often 
the  cafe,  and  paftictflarly  in  England,  the  gentlenefs  of  the 
adminiftratioo  foften  the  rigour  of  the  law.  But  this  evidentl/ 
tends  to  introduce  the  moft  lawlefi  proceedings.  When  the 
Voconian  law  at  Rppiq  appeared  too  harfli,  every  praitor  decided 
according  to  his  own,  ideas  of  equity,  that  is,  without  Jaw.  Of 
all  governments  the  Japanefe  is  the  moft  fcvere.  In  Japan  the 
whole diftrid  is  pimiQied  where  the  crime  was  committed;  and 
thus  Alfred  was  obliged  to  enail  with  rcfpcO:  to  England. 
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So  rigorous  are  the  foreft  laws  in  France,  thdt,  as  thfc  wHtef 
of  the  life  of  Mr,  Turgot  in/orms  us,  a  peafant  being  accufod  'o( 
killing  a  wild  boar,  alleged  in  his  excufe  that  he  took  it  to  be^ 
man.  But  as  excelTive  fevcrity  in  laws  is  apt  to  beget  relaxation 
in  their  execution,  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  their  e:lccffive  lenity^ 
helides  giving  too  much  Indulgence,  and  confequently  encourage* 
ment  to  offenders,  is  often  the  caufe  of  lawlefs  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity. Where  there  are  no  legal  methods  of  putting  perfon^  to 
death. 'as  in  the  cafe  of  Sylla,  men  will  have  recourfc  to  illegal 
ones  to  get  rid  of  their  enemies,  as  he  did  by  profcription. ' 

Itfeems  at  firft  fight  that  it  would  be  better  to  define  every 
crime,  and  to  fix  every  punifliment  with  the  grcateft  precifion; 
in  order  that  every  man  may  know  with  certainty  what  v/'M  be 
the  confequencc  of  his  conviilion.  But  fince  no  crimes  can 
be  defined  with  fuch  precifion,  but  that  the  degrees  both  of 
guilt,  and  of  danger  to  the  community,  will  be  very  different  in 
crimes  of  the  fame  denomination,  feme  think  tt  more  convenient^ 
in  countries  governed  by  (Iridt  law,  to  appoint  heavy  piinilh* 
mcnls  for  fmall  offences,  with  a  power  of  pardon,  or  of  miti- 
gating the  puniihment,  m  ordinary  cafes,  and  of  executing  the 
ientencc  of  the  law  in  cafes  of  a  more  atrocious  nature..  This 
at  leaft  is  the  praflice  in  England. 

One  rcafon  why  robbers  fefdom  commit  murder  ift  EngUnd, 
is  that  no  mercy  is  expected  in  this  ciafi:.  -But  another  Is 
thought  to  be  the  horror  which  people  of  this  country  have  for 
dead  bodies,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  their  very  fcldom 
feeing  them  j  whereas  the  Italians  are  faid  to  be  lefs  feocked  at 
this  fight,  becaufe  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  country  to  carry  their 
dead  to  the  grave  with  their  faces  uncovere.l. 

Neither 'crimes  nor  punilhments  ■  fliould  be  cftimated  by 
ff/onfj>,   but  rather,   if  it   be  poflible,  by   coffimoifitieSf    unlcfs 
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the  nominal  fum  be  frequently  chaoged;  otherwife  great  incon- 
venicnces  will  follow.'  Thtis  in  England,  a  man  is  liable  to  be 
hanged,. accoi'ding  to  the  letter  of  the  la>v^,  if  hefteal  any  Ihing 
above  the  value  of  ten-pence.  A  fellow  at  Rome  is  faid  to  have 
given  z  box  on  the  ear  to  all  he  nicety  giving  them  a  fmall  piece 
of  money,  according  to  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables.  - 

Shame  is  no  punifhment  except  upon  perfons  of  ingenuous- 
difpo6tionfi;  and  if  it  extinguifti  a  fenfc  of  (hame,  as  it  tends  to 
do,  a  man  is  thereby  made  defpera.te  j  at  leaft  he  has  one  im- 
portant rellraint  from  the  cothmiiTion  of  crimes  taken  from  him. 
There  are  few  cafes,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  wife  to  have 
recourfe  to  it. 

It  has  been  a  fault  In  fome  governments  to  make  fome  things 
the  objedl  of  law  of  which  cognizance,  cannot  be  taken,  for  want 
of  proper  evidence.  Thus  the  Perfiaas  abfurdly  m^de  |ingrati- 
tude  a  crime  to  which  a  punjfliment  was  annexed;  whereas 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  mannerst  ought  to'  be  comprifcd'in  a 
code  of  civil  laws. 

Still  more  abfard  is  It  to  introduce  fuch  principles  into  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  among  imperfeiflmen  as  are  only  adapted 
to  the  all-perfedt  government  of  God.  Thus  the  tribunal  of 
Jnquifition  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  repentance,  as  a  religious 
a£t,  Confequently,  no  perfon  has  any  chance  of  being  abfolved 
unlefs  he  confefs,  and  be  his  own  accufer:  and  he  who  denies 
a  criine  of  which  the  inquifitors  think  him  guilty  is  always 
condemned.  The  Spaniards  hardly  aded  more  abfurdly  than 
this  when  they  condemned,  and  executed,  the  Incha  Athualpa 
for  having  had  feveral  wives,  which  was  not  contrary  to  the 
Peruvian  laws,  and  for  killing  fome  of  his  fubjedts. 

As  laws  fliould  not  contradldt  themfelves,   fo  neither  ought 

they  to  have  any  teudency  to  leflen  the  obligation  of  moral  duties. 
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They  ought  rather  to  enforce  them.  Thus  it  was  fundamenuUy 
wrong,  fays  Montcfquieu,  in  Gondcbald  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
to  order  that  the  wife,  or  a  fon,  of  a  thief  ihould  be  made  flaves 
if  they  did  not  reveal  the  theft. 

Nothing  depending  upon  a  man's  fclf  fliould  be  admitted  as 
an  cxcufe  for  a  crime,  not  drunkennefs  for  inftance,  though 
madncfs  ought.  The  North  American  Indians,  however,  think 
difFerently.  Should  one  of  them,  fays  Mr.  Charlevoix*,  kill 
another  when  he  is  drunk  (which  they  often  pretend  to  be 
when  they  harbour  any  fuch  defign)  they  content  themfelves 
with  bewailing  the  dead.  It  was  a  great  misfortune,  fay  they, 
but  as  for  the  murderer,  he  knew  not  what  he  did. 

If  a  murder  be  committed  in  cold  blood  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  thofeof  hisown  cabin  only,  fays  Mr.  Char- 
levoix "t-,  have  the  power  of  puniHiing  him  with  death.  But 
this  they  very  rarely  do,  and  then  without  any  form  of  juftice  j 
fo  that  his  death  looks  not  like  a  legal  punifhment,  but  rather 
the  revenge  of  fomc  individual  j  and  fometimes  the  chief  is  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  fubjeift.  In  a  word, 
crimes  are  puniflied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  to  fatisfy  juftice, 
nor  eftabhlh  the  public  tranquility  and  fecurity. 

All  trials  fhould  be  as  public  as  polUble,  that  the  ienfe  of  the 
country  may  be  a  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

The  good  or  bad  ufc  which  is  made  of  laws  depends  very 
much  on  the  petfons  who  are  the  projkutorst  and  thofc  who 
adminifter  tliem.  In  Rome  there,  was  no  cahmmaior  publkusy 
no  advocate  sr  attorney  genera/,  every  perfon  was  allowed  to  pro- 
fecute  for  crimes  which  had  a  public  bad  tendency.  This,  fays 
Montefquieu,  was  a  faulty  inftitation,  becaufe  fuch  &  privilege 

•,  Vol.  ii.  p.  ja,  f  vo].  n.  p.  j2. 
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gi^n  to  i(idivid«aU  «o^ld  pot  bot  be  frequently  .made  the  in- 
Arument  of.  venting  privfit|i  JU-will  and  revenge;  In  modern 
governments,  the  privilege  of  pcpfecvting  public  crimes  belongs 
(o^  9faief  mftgA^r^tc  In  England^  no  criminal  trieU.  jn.tfae 
fiABJo  f>f  tii4.  crown,  caA  .proceed  tiU  the  cafe  has  firft  been 
itXMniaed  by  the  ^4nd  jury  of  tho  county,  and  their  authority 
iQterpo&d  for  the  prf^cution. 

Jn:Turkey,;  f^y9  Lady  Wortley  Montague*,  murdpr is  never 
-pnrfwd  by  ^c.Ji>i:%'f  pfficQcs^  as  vi%^  u?.  It  is  the  bufioefs 
«f.lhc  nwft.ralaipn^  .tPir*venge.the:deadferibn,  and  if  they 
cbuic  riuher  to  jcimpoalid  tho^  matter  for  money,  there  is  no 
more  faid  of  it. 

■  'l%i9  0f  the- grdftM^CMiitquegce  that -the  ;;tfi/^i  be  peribns 
wbff  .b»vc  OP  iatwefl:  in  Hm  c»ei|^  of  ihe  profecutioq.  ,  They 
OUgbt  ilicicfi3Bft  if.  p©fii|iff,  W>  ?»Ye  no  p?ft  citljef  in  the  legjf. 
)»tiVe  9r  4]c«jtf|tve  p^vor  of:*  ftatci.  orpi^y  profpeja:  of  arriving 
at  greater  prAf^ffnfptS'  ^d  they^uiuld  al^To  bechofenout  of  the 
twdy  of  I  the  pe^iple.  Wei  ^  the  admirable  wifdom  of  the 
£pgliih  fl9^iiti9t\99»  hQth  in  the  appointment  of  jnries.  and 
the  fituatiqi)  Qf  1^9  juEdgf**  Claudius,  &ys  Tacitus,  by  judging 
faimfelfio  $1%.  tSkUh' ^Vt  occ^on  to  all  kinds  of  injufUce; 
and  Nero  v^hen  he  began  his  reign,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
ihe.pQopUi  pr&9il£f d  ,to  have  no  concern  in  it.  Lewis  XIV. 
often  docided  th«><<(^ufeft«f  his  fubjeds,  and  ip  did  all  the  ancient 
f(udAl  priof^fi.  .^0  England  Edward  III,  was  the  laft  of  our 
kings  who  prelkkd  in  A  court  of  juftice. 

MoqH  c^  the  9^^  of  (iripainal  law  depends-  upon  the  rules  of 
evi^fH^t  Vi^hi'ch  ^P  Tery  diifetc^t  in  di&rent  countries.  In 
England  we  require  the  ftrifUll  evidence,  and  it  muft  in  all 

f  Letters,  voL  iu.  p,  34^ 
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cafes  be  given  in  open  court,  and  ifl  the  prefcnce  of  thie  accused; 
With  us;  zU6,  probabilitUs  are  little  tegardcd.  But  it  is  not  fo 
in  Ibme  other  countrrcs.  The  parliament  of  Tbouloufe,  feys  the 
aiithor'of  the  Commentaries  oh  Crimes  and Punijhntents*,  has  a 
very  Angular  caftdm  with  -rcfpedt  to  evidence.  In  other  places 
^emy  proofs  &tt  admitted,  but  at  Tholouie  they  admit  a  quarter, 
and  even  an  eighth  of  a  proof.  Forinftance,  a  hearfay-may  be 
confidercd  as  a  quarter  j  and  another  hearfay,  more  vague  than 
the  former,  an  eighth^  fo  that  eight  hearfays,  which  in  fea  may 
he  no'more  than  the' echo  of  a  groiindlcfs'reporti-conftitate  a 
full  proof  Oh  this  principle  it  was  that  the  unfortunate  Caks 
was  condemned  to  the  wheel. 

A  criminal  action  may  be'afcertain^d  either  by'thepofitive  tifii- 
many  ofperfons  who  fiw  it  cd^funitted,  or  liy  other  circuntfUutdts  $ 
'and  in  general  the  formed'  is'  much  prefci'rM  j  but  :it  is  u^on  the 
■fuppofiiibh  that  the  witnefTcs  will  not  be  deceived-  theraieWes, 
or"  contribute  to"  deceive  others  j  and  as-  there  are-many  cafe?  in 
Which  one»  or  both  of  thefcinay  be  fuppofod,  fuch  teftimony 
comes  urider  the  defi^fiptiloit  of  z'cireutHjlanee,'-k^  whith  we  are 
enabled  to  jiidgc  whether  thfe'faft  took  pkc*Hor  not :  and  there 
are  niany  cAfes  in  which  it  may  haVc.lefs  weight  than  other 
circumfi"ances. 

In  nt)  country  do  more  crimes  go  unpuniihed  than  in  Italy, 
chiefly  on  account  of  theirT^a^aar/Vfj  and  alfoonaiccount  of  their 
ciiflom  of  confining  the  witnelTes  along  with  the  criminals. 
The  moft  atrocious  parricides,  fays  Mr.  Sharp -f-,  are  &ldom 
puniflied  at  Naples.  If  a  murderer  touch  a  church  vfall  (and 
many  walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city)  before  he  is  fcized  by 
the  officers,  holy  church  will  not  IbiFer  him  to  be  hanged,,  and 

•  Page  77.  '  t  TrayeU,  p.  136. 
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if  one  man  Aabs  anotht  m  the  fight  of  ten  witneiles,  they  all 
decamp,  and  leave  the  coafl:  clear  to  the  afTallin. 

One  method  of  compelling  perfons  to  give  a  true  evidence 
is  tortttre,  and  in  fome  cafes,  no  doubt*  it  will  fucceed ;  but 
in  many  more  a  man  may.  be  made  to  fay  any  thing  to  relieve 
himfelf  from  extreme  pain-  The  only  proper  ufc  of  torture, 
is  that  of  punifhment  for  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  it  \vould  cer* 
ninly  ilrike  more  terror*  which  is  the  end  of  all  puni^htnenti.if 
in  certain  cafes  recourfe  was  had  to  it.  It  has  been,.fuggefted 
that  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  condemning  murderers 
to  be  thrown  to  wild  hearts. 

One  of  the.  moft  abfurji  methods  of  afcertaining  the  juilice 
of  acaufe  in.  the  feudal  times  was  that  oijigbting^  ejther  in  per- 
ibn  or  by  champions.  This  was  called  wager  ofbattk,  or  trial 
hy  God^  of  which  our  criminals  have  nosminally  the  option,  it 
having  been  imagined  that  Divine  Providence  would  favpur  the 
righteous  caufe. 

Some  thing  fimilar  to  the  wager  of  battle  was  pra^ifcd  by 
chriftians,  and  icrmed  the  J ui/grment  of  i6e  croji.  In  1775  a  con- 
■  teft  arofe  between  the  Blfliop  of  Paris,  and  the  Abbot  of  St- 
Dcnnys,  concerning  the  property  of  a  fmall  abbey.  Each  of 
them  exhibited  deeds  and  records.  But  inftcad  of  trying  the 
authenticity,  or  confidering  the  import,  of  thefe,  the  point  was- 
referred  to  the  Judicium  crucit.  Each  produced  a  perfon,  who,. 
during  the  celebration  of  mafs,  flood  before  the  crofs  with  his- 
arms  expanded,  and  he  whofc  reprefentativc  firft  became  weary^ 
and  altered  his  pofture,  loft  his  caufe.  The  Abbot  gained  it  *, 
.  As  no  perfon  (hould  be  conlidered  as  guilty  till  he  is  proved  tO' 
be  fo,  no  perfon  fhould  be  deprived  of  liberty,  or  confined,  ex- 


*    Robcrtroa't  Cliatif  s  V>  VoI-i>  p.  190. 
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cept  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  would  be  puniflied  more 
fcverely  than  by  banKhment  and  confifcation  of  goods.  Be- 
canfe  in  this  cafe,  if  he  was  guilty,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to 
efcape  puniihment.  The  rcafon  for  imprifoning  an  accufed 
perfon  is  only  to  fecure  his  appearance  to  take  his  trial ;  and  he 
ought  to  be  indemnified  for  his  con6nenaent,  either  by  the 
profecutor,  or  the  country^  if  it  appear  that  he  was  innocent. 

If  an  innocent  man  be  charged  with  a  crimc>  it  is  reafonable 
that  he  (hould  have  fome  compenfation,  and  in  England  an 
adion  lies  for  falfe  imprifonment.  In  France,  on  the  contrary, 
an  innocent  perfon,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  tortured  aloioft  to  death*  has  no  confola- 
tion,  BO  ftdvfintage  to  hope  for,  no  adion  against  any  one  j, 
ind  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  he  has  for  ever  loft  his  reputa-^ 
tion,  becftufe  his  joints  have  been  dillocated,  which  ought  to 
hare  entitled  him  to  compafUon*. 

*  Beeuria  oa  Ciimci  and  Punifluncot,  p.  73. 
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LECTURE       XLVIII. 

The  theory  of  lie  Pngnfs  of  Law,  exemplified  in  the  Hifiory  of 
the  Criminal  law,  and  in  the  Progrifs  of  Men's.  Ideas  and  of 
Lailis  concermng  Property.  Hi/lory  of  Laws.  Proft§on  of 
Law. 

rr>,  H  E  theoiy  of  the  progrefs  of  laws  is  a  fine  fubjea  of  fpe- 
•*■  culition  for  a  philofopher  and  metaphyfician,  demonftrat- 
ing  how  men's  ideas  enlarge,  and  grow  refined,  in  proportion  tp 
the  improvements  of  focjety.  As  a  fpecimen  of  this,  I  (hall 
felea  the  progrefs  of  the  crimi/ial  laws, ;  and  of  the  laws  relating 
to  property,  abridged  from  the  ingenious  Law  Traits  of  Lord 
Kaims. 

The  noceffify  of  applying  to  a  judge  where  any  doubt  arofe 
-  about  the  author  of  a  crime,  was  probably,  in  all  countries,  the 
-firft  inlUnce  of  the  legiflature's  interpofing  in  matters  of  puniih- 
ment.  In  the  next  place,  the  injured  perlbn  was  not  to  punilh 
at  pleafiue.  In  Afoyffioia  it  was  only  when  a  perfon  was  ad- 
judged to  die  that  he  was  put  into  the  power  of  the  injured. 

Fecusiary  compo&tions  were  probably  firft  eftablKhed  by 
common  conient.  It  was  next  made  unlawful  to  profecute  re- 
fentments,  without  firft  demanding  fatisfadlion  from  the  delin- 
quent J  and  the  laft  ftep-was  to  compel  the  delinquent  to  pay,, 
and  the  injtlifcd  to  accept  o^  a  proper  fatisfaftion. 

When  compofitions  firll  came  into  ufe,  it  is  probable  they. 

were  suthorised  in  flight  delio^aencics  only,  and  be  only  who. 

-  3  was 
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was  injured  had  a  right  to  the  compofition.  But  if  a  man  was 
killed,  any  one  of  his  relations  was  entitled  to  a  fhare,  becaufc 
they  were  all  fgffercrs  by  his  death  ;  and  in  all  atrocious  crimes 
it  was  foon  perceived  thait  the  public  wfas  injured.  A  fine  murt 
therefore  be  paid  to  the  fife,  over  and  above  vfhat  the  perfons 
injured  had  a  right  to  claim.  The  magiftratc,  having  thug  ac- 
quired fuch  influence,  even  in  private  puniiiments,  proceeded 
naturally  to  affume  the  privilege  of  avenging  wrongs  done  to  the 
public  merely,  when  no  individual,  was  hurt.  In  this  manner 
was  the  power  of  punishing  crimes  againft  the  ilate  eilabliflied 
in  the  civil  magiflratc. 

Compofitions  eftablifhed  in  days  of  poverty  bore  no  propor- 
tion to  crirties,  after  nations  became  rich.  Here,  then,  wa«  a  fair 
opportunity  for  the  king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  to  interpofe,  and 
decree  an  adequate  puhilhrhent.-  The  firft  inftance  of  this 
kind,  it  is  probable,  had  the  confent  of  the  perfons  injured, 
and  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  perfuade  any  man  of  fpirit,  that 
it  was  more  for  his  honour  to  fee  his  enemy  condignly  pu- 
niflied,  than  put  up  with  d  trrffing  compchfatioh  in  money. 
And  then,  if  a  punifhmeftt  was  inflicted  adequate  to:  the  crime, 
there  could  be  no  claim  for  a  compofition.  And  thui-  though 
indircflily,  an  entire  end.  was  put  to  the  right  of  private  punilh- 
ment  in  all  matters  of  importance.  Theft  probably  affbrded 
the  firft  inftance  of  this  kind  of  -  punifhment.  The  option  of 
infliding  capital  punifliments,  or  leaving  the  cririiinal  to  com- 
mon law,  was  imperceptibly  converted  into  an  arbitrary  power 
"of  pardoning,  even  after  fcntenccj  but  then  the  perfon  injured 
had  a  right  to  the  compoOtion. 

The  trial  by  battlcy  introduced  t»y  DogabcH,  kiri^  of  Bur- 
gundy, being  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  a  warlike  people, 
was  retained  much  longer  than  die  ufe   oi  jirt  and   ivatert 
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another  artificial  means  of  difcovering  truth.  They  were  both 
confidered  as  an  appeal  to  the  Almighty.  •  < . 

The  oa/h .  of  purgation  vras  fiibftituted  in  the  place  of 
battle,  the  defendant  bringing  ilcshg  with  him  into  the  court 
certain  perfons  called  compurgators,  who,  after  he'  had  fworn 
to  his  own  ihnocence,  all  fwore'tliat  his  oath  Was  truei  This 
gave  the  defendant  a  choice  of  a  tvager  by  battle,  or  i-'teagtr 
by  /jjw,  as  the  compurgation  \va's  called.        "  ■ 

Lafliy,  ■' the  CiatVoif  c(>nipuf^ti(>ri  givfe  place  'Xojunesi  The" 
tranfition  was  ealiy,  thcf«  being  rto  rariation  in  the  cuflom,  ex- 
cept that  the  twelve  compurgators,  formerly  named  by  the  de- 
fcndaiit,  were  now  named  by  the  judge,  '['he  oath  of  purgation 
and  juries  were  1h  ufd  af  the  fame  time,  but  the  tw-o  method*' 
cduid  not  lofig' fubfift  togeihtr.      ' 

I  A&k  prb(5ced  to  mark  the  fiiTeral  fteps  hi  tbC'progrefs  of 
men'<  iddas  ctfncerhrng  property.  '    "     '      ■ 

Irt-  flife  otigirial  concepfions  of  marikind'  concerning  property, 
poffeJ^drfWis-^ti  effential  cirfcumftance.  It  was  however  a  rule 
that'thbugli  property  iS"loft  by  theft,  it  is  not  acquired  by  theft. 

Of  all  the  fubje^ls  of  property,  land  ti  thst  which  'engages 
cur  aflteSibiis't^e  nwitt',  and  'fbr  thiS  reafori  the  relatkin  of  firo-- 
pcrty  relpiSing  lind  gWw  dp  ttiuch  fooner  to  iti  prefent  firm-' 
nefs  arid  ftdbility  than  the  relati6ri  of' property  refpedlihg  hiove-;- 
aWes.  Bat  triOreable  property  led  the  -way  in  the  power  of 
alienating;'     -..:■:■ 

In  order 'to  take  pofleffion  b^*  hfldi  fdme  o«r^  aSft  was  necef-' 
fary,  Whkrh  'rki j  *  cohcAted  to -tcprefcnt  pbiem6n,  ahd-wai 
tttt(it^Jymi^lktHf6£fffthnv'       '■  '  -  -  ■  -■     ■'-■ ■ 

Property  brigtHafHy  HmitAd,  tfeffovringno  powtroT^ienationr 

carries  the  nrind  naturally  tolhc  chaiirtjf  jtofleiSbrs,  who  con-' 
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tinue  the  occupant's  poflcffion  after  his  death,  and  who  muft  fuc- 
ceed  if  he  cannot  alienate. 

Donations  were  of  flower  growth,  being  at  firft  fmall,  and 
upon  plaufible  pretexts.  It  then  grew  to  be  a  law  that  the  father 
without  the  confent  of  his  heirs,  might  give  part  of  his  land  to 
religious  ufes>  in  marriage  with  his  daughter,  or  in  recompence 
for  fcrvices. 

Donations  mter  vivos  paved  way  for  donatidns  mortis  cauja. 
The  power  of  iefiing  was  firft  introduced  by  Solon,  who  gavp 
power  to  every  proprietor  who  had  no  children  to  regulate  his 
fucceflion  by  teftament. 

When  a  man  died  without  children,  his  land  originally,  fell 
back  to  the  common.  By  degrees,  the  idea  of  property  began  to 
fublift  after  death;  and  the  perfon  might  claim  who  derived 
right  from  -the  deceafed.  This  right  was,  probably,  firft  com- 
municated to  the  children  Joris/amilia,  efpecially  if  all  the  chil- 
dren were  in  that  fituation.  Children  failing,  the  edate  went 
to  a  brother,  and  fo  gradually  to  more  diftant  collateral  rela- 
tions. 

The  fuccefTion  of  collaterals  failing,  defcendants  produced  a 
new  legal  idea,  for  as  th^  had  no  pretext  of  right,  independent 
of  the  former  proprietor,  their  privilege  of  fucceeding  could 
ftand  on  no  other  ground  than  the  prefumed  will  of  the  de- 
ceafed. But  the  privilege  of  defcendants,  being  gradually  re- 
ftrained  within  narrower  and  narrower  bounds,  vns  confounded 
in  the  hope  of  fucceflion  with  collaterals. 

A  man  who  has  amafied  great  wealth  cannot  think  of  quitting 
his  hold.  To  colour  the  difmal  profpeft,  he  makes  a  deed  arreft- 
ing  fleeting  property,  fecuring  his  eftate  to  himfelf,  and  to  thofe 
who  reprefent  him,  in  an  endlefs  train  of  fuccefilon.     His  eftate 
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and  his  heirs  muft  for  ever  bear  his  name,  every  thing  being 
contrived  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  his  wealth.  This  gave 
rile  to  entails.  Entails  in  England,  favoured  by  the  feudal 
iyftem,  and  authorifed  by  (latutes,  fpread  every  where  with  great 
rapidity,  till,  becoming  a  public  nuifance,  they  were  checked  and 
defeated  by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  without  a  ftatute.  That 
entails  are  fubverfive  of  commerce  and  induftry  is  not  the  worft 
that  can  juftly  be  faid  of  them.  They  are  a  fnare  to  the  thoughtr 
lefs  proprietor,  who,  by  a  fingle  aft,  may  be  entangled  pad 
hope  of  recovery.  To  the  cautious  again,  they  are  a  perpetual 
caufe  of  difcontent,  by  fubvcrting  that  liberty  and  independence 
to  which  all  men  aipire,  with  refpeft  to  their  po0efiions  as  well 
as  their  perfons. 

The  hiftory  of  laws,  in  their  progrefs  from  ftate  to  ftate,  is 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an  hiftorian.  Some  of  the  moft 
important  changes  in  human  affairs  are  owing  to  fafts  necef- 
larily  connected  with  this  fubjeft.  No  event  tended  to  improve 
the  weftern  part  of  the  world  more  than  the  accidental  finding  of 
a  copy  oiyujlinian^s  Panders  in  1 130  at  Amalphi  in  Italy. 
.  Many  things  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  any  law  are  unintelligible 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  progrefe  of  it.  Thus 
It  may  well  puzzle  a  perfon  to  account  for  the  late  English 
practice  of  crushing  a  perfon  to  death  who  will  not  plead.  But 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  Englilh  adhered  to  the  original  notion, 
that  a  procefs  of  law  implies  a  judicial  contraSl,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  procefs  unlefs  the  defendant  fubmits  to  have  his  cauie 
tried.  Formerly  it  was  aftually  at  their  option,  to  accept  of 
the  wager  of  combat^  or  wager  of  law  ^  as  it  was  called.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  no  perfon  can  be  executed  till  he  has  confefted 
his  crime.     In  this  cafe  they  have  recourfe  to  torture, 
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The  fnfejfion  of  law  has  always  been  reckoned  honourable  in 
civilized  countries.  All  the  youth  of  diftindtion  at  Rome 
ftadiod  the  law»  and  the  pleading  of  caufes  was  the  conftant  and  ' 
well-known  road  to  popularity  and  preferment ;  though  perhaps 
a  regard  for  ehqutnce,  as  much  as  for  law,  might  be  the  reafon  of 
It.  Barbarous  nations  have  ever  entertained  an  averfion  to  forms 
of  law,  and  it  is  certainly  an  argument  of  the  barbarity  of  thefe 
northern  nations,  that  the  profeflion  of  law  was  fo  long  regarded 
as  a  mean  employment.  France  is  the  only  country  in  Europe- 
where  the  ancient  nobility  have  often  put  on  the  long  robe. 


LECTURE        XLIX. 

'  Neceffity  of  an  Attention  H  Agriculture,  ■  Hois  beji  encouraged^ 
Bounties.  Public  Granaries.  Mutual  Infiaenca  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce.  CiTCumJlances  attending  the  ImperfeSHon  of 
Agriculture.  ImperfeSi  State  of  it  in  England  a  few  Centuries 
ago.  Tbe  Progrefs  ef  Improvements  in  Society.  Divifon  of 
Labour.     Great  Ufes  of  the  mof  common  Arts. 

SUPPOSING  the  things  which  have  the  greateft  influence  on. 
human  affairs,  viz.  government  and  laws,  to  be  properly 
adjufted,  the  only  ftable  foundation  of  moft  of  the  improvements 
in  focial  life  is  Agriculture^  confidered  as  including  the  culti-r 
vationof  all  the  produdlions  of  the  earth.  It  is  therefore  a  fub- 
jeift  that  defervcs  very  particular  attention.  I  even  confider  the 
3  breeding 
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breeding  of  cattle  as -a  part  of  thh  fubjeft,  becaufe  that  employ- 
ment (except  when  it  is  followed  by  people  who  frequently  (Kift 
their  habitations,  as  the  wandering  Tartars)  neceilarily  implies 
rfie  cultivation  of  grafs,  if  not  of  other  vegetables. 

From  the  earth  it  is,  ultimately,  that  all  animal  life  is  main- 
tained J  and  from  the  earth  we  fetch  all  the  materials  for  thofe . 
manufa<ftures  and  arts,  which  improve  and  embelliih  human 
life;  fo  that  were  agriculture,  in  this  extenfive  fenfe,  not  at- 
tended to,  thofe  manufactures  and  conveniences  could  not  exilK 
At  leart:  the  continuance  of  them  muft  be  very  precarious,  as 
they  muft  then  be  brought  from  other  countries.  And  if  thp 
produce  of  the  foil  of  any  country  be  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
inhabitants,  their  very  fubfiftence  muft  neceflarily  be  very  pre- 
carious. The  free  intercourfe  among  nations  in  modern  times 
makes  fuch  a  fituation  fufficiently  fafe  j  but  in  many  times  of 
antiquity  no  fuch  a  ftate  as  that  of  Holland  could  have  exiftcd. 
There  was  no  city  in  Greece  but  what  was  maintained  by  the 
produce  of  its  own  adjacent  lands,  except  Afbenst  which,  by  its 
commerce,,  and  fuperior  naval  force,  commanded  fuppHcs  from 
all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  only  way  to  encourage  agriculture  is  to  excite  other  kjnds 
of  induftry,  affording  a  ready  market  for  the  exchange  of  corn 
for  commodities;  that  is,  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  com- 
merce. If  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  have  no  motive  toraife 
more  corn  that  what  will  be  fufficient  for  their  own  confump- 
tion,  they  will  often  not  raife  even  that;  and  a  bad  feed  time,  or 
harveft,  will  be  neceflarily  followed  by  a  famine.  This  was 
frequently  the  cafe  in  England  before  the  bounty  was  granted 
for  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  fince  which  time,  viz.  in  the  year 
1689,  we  have  had  no  fuch  thing  as  a  famine.  And  what  is 
very  remarkable,  notwithftanding  the  increafe  of  the  proportion 
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between  money  and  commodities,  the  price  of  corn  has  rather 
fallen  fince  that  time.  For  whereas,  for  forty-three  years  be- 
fore the  bounty  was  granted,  the  mean  price  of  a  quarter  of 
wheat  was  two  pounds  ten  fliillings  and  two-pence;  by  an  cxatft 
calculation  of  the  price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1689  to  the 
year  1752,  it  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  two  pounds  two  (hil- 
lings and  eight-pence.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  boun- 
ties are  wife  meafures.  They  may  be  ufeful  for  a  time.  But 
if  any  commodity  cannot  be  raifed,  or  exported,  without  a 
bounty,  it  fliould  be  confidered  whether  more  is  not  given  in  the 
bounty  than  is  gained  by  railing,  or  exporting,  the  commodity. 

That  the  deiire  of  procuring  mere  fubfiftence,  without  any 
-view  to  fuperfliiity,  is  not,  in  all  places,  a  fufiicient  motive  to 
perfedl  the  culture  of  the  earth,  feems  evident  from  a  compari- 
fon  of  the  improvement  and  populoufnefs  of  countries  with,  and 
without,  good  roads,  or  canals.  When  the  produce  of  land  can 
be  eafily  exported  and  exchanged,  there  is  ft  great  additional 
motive  to  x;ultivation,  though  it  would  yield  as  much  of  the 
mere  neceflaries  of  life  (which  did  not  require  to  be  removed 
from  the  fpot)  whether  they  couid  be  conveyed  to  a  diftance  or 
not.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  fome  fituations  the 
tools,  and  manure,  proper  for  the  foil,  muft  be  fetched  from  a. 
-diftance. 

Both  Florence  and  Naples  arc  fo  far  from  adopting  our  prin- 
ciples of  encouraging  agriculture  by  granting  a  bounty  on  the 
exporutlon  of  corn,  that  they  lay  a  duty  on  all  exported  corn. 
So  wedded  are  they  to  the  ancient  opinion  of  preventing  the 
dearnefs  of  bread,  by  keeping  the  whole  growth  at  home.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  amazing  harveft  through  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naples.  They  had  upon  thejr  lands  a  quantity  to 
the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  value, 
4  which 
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which  they  could  not  confumfc.  There  was  at  that  tinie  an 
application  made  for  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  exporta- 
tion, without  which  the  merchant  could' not  find  his  account  in, 
fending  it  abroad.  But  though  the  minifter  was  informed  by 
fever^l  perfons  that  the  revenue  would  certainly  feel  the  good: 
effeiSs  oT  fo  much  more  money  being  brought  into  the  country,: 
as  fully  as  in  the  {bape  of  a  duty  on  exports,  he  was  deaf  to  alL 
their  reafonings,  and  would  not  cftablilh  fo  dangerous  a  prece- 
dent as  he  thought  it.  The  confequcnce  was,  that  the  com 
grew  mouldy  and  perished,  the  next  harvcft  failed*  and  a. 
dreadful  dearth  enfued  *, 

Another  advantage  attending  the  railing  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  corn  is,  that  by  keeping  bread  at  a  reafonable- 
price,  workmen's  wages  are  kept  lower,  and  more  fixed ;  a 
thing  of  the  greateft  confequcnce  in  manufaflures.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  neither  agriculture,  nor  trade,  can  fiouri/h  where 
the  general  eafe  does  not  begin  with  the  clafs  of  labourers. 
This,  indeed,  would  be  fiill  more  cfiedually  4one  by  public 
granaries  ;  but  the  large  ftocks  of  merchants  who  export  corn 
ferve  inftead  of  granaries,  when,  upon  the.apprehenfion  of  a- 
dearth,  the  bounty  is  taken  off,  or  an  embargo  laid  upon  expor- 
tation. 

The  advantages  of  agriculture  and  commerce  are  reciprocal 
For,  as  Polllethwaite  obferves,  whatever  hurts  trade  is  in  h€t 
deftrudive  of  culture,  and  confequently  the  interefts  of  both 
land  and  trade  are  befi  promoted  by  cultivating  fiich  things  a? 
commerce  points  out  to  be  the  moft  beneficial.  It  is  his  great 
maxim,  that  the  only  method  of  increafing  our  trade,   and 

^  Sir  Jamei  Staait'i  ObCcrvations,  vol.  J.  p.  3. 
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thereby  of  augmenting  our  wealth,  is  to  increafe  our  land  culti- 
vations, and  enclofe  the  wade  grounds  in  the  kingdom. 

Where  there  is  an  uncommon  tendency  to  population  in  a 
country,  ncceffity  will  be  a  ftronger  fpur  to  apply  to  agriculture 
than  the  advantages  expedlcd  ftom  commerce..  This  is  the 
reafoil  why  hulbaiidry  has'  been  carried  to  greater  perfeQion  in 
China  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  or  of  the  world.  The  en-" 
couragemcnt  of  agriculture  is  there  a  juft  and  neceilary  objedl  of 
attention  to  the  ftate.  The  emperor  of  China,  every  year,  makes 
the  beft  firmer  of  the  empire  i.  mandarin  of  the  eighth  order. 
It  was  with  the  fame  view  that,  among  the  ancient  Periiaris, 
the  king  quitted  his  ftate,  and  lived  with  the  farmers  eight  days 
in  dne  fJarticuhf  month  of  the  year*  Switzerland:  too,  a  pt>pu!otfS 
and-Uarren  country,  abounds  with  excellent  huibatidmeK<     ' 

'Where  agriculture  is  reckohed  a  merely  laborious,  and  Con-' 
fcquemly  a  mean'  and  Ignbbte  employnient,  it  is  certain  ftot  t6' 
be  underftood,  nor  much  "pratSifcd.  Every  man,  fays  Xenb- 
phdn,'  may  be  a  farmer;  a  Arong  proof,  a's  even  ColumelU 
hints,  that  agriculture  was  but  little  known'  in  tlitf  age  of 
Xehophoh.  Agriculture  is  yet  hi  from  being  bfoiight  -to'the 
perfcdion  of  v^hich  it  is  capable  ;  and  nothing  but  the  ft^ongeft 
inducements  from  commerce.  Or  abfolute  neceffity,  the  mdctitr' 
of  moft  "invcDtions,  will  eiiaWe  us  to  judge  of  what  petftAibn 
it  is  capable.  '  '  ■     ■  ■      . :    '    ' 

It  was  but  lately  that  Agriculture  was  applied  to  in  Engkdd. 
Before  we  became  a  confidcrable  commercial  flatc,  aH  Ua" 
country  was  poflcflcd  by  graziers,  and  the  little  agricolturei 
that  was  nnderftood;  or  praftifed,  amodg  Us  wis 'cortfioccl  tflf: 
the  article  of  Corti  only.  It  is  but  fmce  queen  Elizabeth's 
time  that  we  bare  had  any  fettled  notions  aibbuc  agriculture, 
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Mr.  Hartlib,  to  whom  Milton  dedicated  his  Treatife  on  Edu- 
cation, fays,  that  old  men  in  his  days  remembered  the  6rft 
gardfners  who  came  over  to  Surry,  and  fold  turnips,  car- 
rots, parfntps,  early  peas,  and  rape,  which  were  then  a  great 
rarity,  being  imported  from  HcUand.  They  introduced,  at 
that  time,  the  planting  of  cabbages,  and  cauliflowers,  and  dig* 
ging  the  ground  for  garden  iluff.  We  alfo  find  that  cherries 
and  hops  were  firft  planted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Arti- 
chokes firil  made  their  appearance  in  the  time  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth i  and  we  ilill  had  cherries  from  Flanders,  apples  from 
France,  onions,  faffroti,  and  liquorifh  from  Spain,  and  hops 
from  the  low  countries. 

Before  we  pafs  from  agricultore  to  commerce^  we  muil  conlider 
the  influences  and  connexions  of  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
-fciences,  things  nearly  conne<^ed,  and  highly  ufeful  in  convert- 
ing the  produdions  of  the  earth  into  proper  fubjeds  of  com- 
merce. But  I  fhall  firft  give  a  general  view  of  the  progrefs  of 
men  towards  wealth,  and  the  clafies  into  which  they  became 
diftributed  by  this  means.  The  progrefs  of  Jociety^  and  the 
fteps  by  which  nations  advance  to  opulence  and  power,  is  one 
of  the  moll  pleafing  and  ufeful  objeiSs  of  fpeculation. 

The  only  original  fource  of  wealth,  and  every  other  advanta^ 
is  labour.  By  this  men  are  enabled  to  get  from  the  earth,  or 
the  fca,  their  provifions,  materials  for  their  cloathing  and  habi- 
tations,  and  their  comfortable  fubiiflence  in  all  other  refpetSs. 
By  this  they  make  themfelves  tools  and  engines,  which  fhorten 
labour,  and  divide  it,  io  as  to  enable  a  few  to  make  fufficient 
provilion  for  a  great  number. 

They  who  by  their  induftry  have  acquired  property,  and  who 

have  by  the  rules  of  fociciy  the  power  of  difpofmg  of  it,  tranf- 

mit  the  whole  ftock  of  it  to  their  defccndants,  fo  as  to  exempt 

B  b  b  them 
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them  from  labour.  For  the  advantage  of  cultivating  their  laad* 
living  in  their  houfos,  or  makiog  ufe  of  their  money^  others 
are  willing  tQ-maintain  them  without  labour,  fo  that  they  cat) 
live  upon  thf  ir  rmts^  They  who,  by  their  own  labour,  or  that  of 
others,  arepoQc0edof  transferaMe  cotnoiodtties,  can  ielLthein 
to  thoi^  who  want  them,  an4  with  the  price  they  get  buy 
Others,  gaining  fomelhing  by  every  transfer;  and  thus,  without 
any  proper  labour,  they  live  by  Xhc  profits -pf  tbetr  trade. 

Thofe  who  by  their  labour,  their  rente,  or  the  profits  of 
trade,  have  acc^uired  wealth,  and  want  other  things,  as  perfonal 
fecurity,  perfonal  ferviccs^  in(lru<£tion,  or  amufemeot,  will  give 
their  fuperfluity  to  others,  whofe  bufia«{fi  it  will  be,  without 
any  produSiivt  labour  (or  fuch  as  will  add  to  the  ftock  and  wealth 
of  th?  nation)  to  wait  upon  than,  to  fight  for  them,  to  in- 
Arudi  them,  to  amufe  tbeoi,  and  even  to  govern  them.  All 
tbole  who  are  employed  in  this  manner  may  be  called  the  fer' 
'oanti  ofthepubiict  aiid  are  an  article  of  national  expince. 

Thufi  we  have  got  four  ^laiTes  of  men,  the  labourers  (com- 
prizing farmers,  and  manufafiurers,  whofe  employment  alone 
is  properly  proda^ive^  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation) 
landholders t.ot  tnoneybolders,  who  live  by  giving  the  u^  of  tlieir 
land,  or  money  to  others,  traders^  who  livo  by  the  cxchat^ge 
of  commodities,  and  \i^\y  /ervan/Sf  fuch  as  magiftrates,  teachers 
of  religion  and  fcience,  phyficians,  lawyers,  foldiers,  play- 
ers, &c. 
,  As  the  prodai3:.af  labour,  without  greater  folly  and  extrava- 
gance than  mankind  in  general  are  difpofed  to  give  into,  will 
in  time  of  peace  accumulate,  the  clafs  of  unprodudivc  labourers, 
M  fervants  of  all  kinds,  will  iticreafe;  becaufe  the  labour  of  a 
few  will  be  able  to  fupport  them,  and  thofe  who  have  wealth 
will  derive  as  much  advantage  from  it  as  they  can. 
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In  thefe  circutnftances,  iftov>leJgevi\ialGiiacm&aadKCO.-» 
inulate«  and  will  diiFufe  itfclf  to  the  lower  ranks  of  foclety,  wha 
by  degrees  will  find  lelfure  for  fpeculatioaj  and  looking  beyond 
their  immediate  employment*  they  will  confider  the  complex 
machiiu;  of  ibciety^  and  in  time  underftaiTd  it  better  than  thoJe 
who  nowwHte  about  it.  And  when  mankind  in  general  iball  be 
enli^tcned  with  refpedt  to  the  ufe  and  fubordination  of  all  the 
parts  of  which  fooiety  confift,  they  will  make  the  beft  l^gulations 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Havitig  a  great  furplus,  they  wiH 
employ  it  in  the  beftaunner,  procuring  real  conveniences,  and 
retrenching  a£elefs  expences.  If  they  find  they  have  paid  to* 
much  for  their  government,  their  defence,  their  religion,  the 
care  of  their  health,  or  property,  &c..  they  will  rett%nch  that 
espence,  and  employ  it  in  cultivation,  to  fupport  greater  num- 
bers^ who  will  continualfy  want  more  means  of  fubiidencfs 
in  manufadures,  building  bridges,  ^making  roads  and  canals, 
&c.  More  particularly,  it  may  be  hoped  that  focieties,  fully 
inftrudted  by  experience,  will  with  the  utmoft  care  avoid  the 
ruinoas  expences  and  devaftation  of  wjir,  which  may  difiipate 
in  one  year  more  than  they  can  accuj^nulate  in  an  hundred. 

The  thrwing  ftate  of  a  nation  may  be  judged  of  by  the  en* 
creafe  of  its  ftock,  the  cultivation  of  its  land,  the  value  of  its 
manufat^tires,  and  the  ejctetit  of  its  commerce.  If  thefe  en- 
creafe,  themation  is  wiie  and  frugal,  and  does  not  fpend  more 
than  it  can  .afford.  Individuals,^  when  left  to  themfelves,  are 
in  general  fufficiently  provident,  and  will  daily  better  their 
circumftanccs  j  and  as  it  ftiay  be  prefumcd  that,  in  confequence 
of  giving  conftant  attention  to  their  inteceft,  they  will  under^- 
Hand  it,  it  is  feldom  wife  in  governors  to  pretend  to  dired  them. 
Of  all  the  clafles  of  men  above-mentioned,  the  governors  are, 
in  general,  and  of  JKceffity  muft  be,  the  moft  ignorant  of  their 
B  b  b  2  owo 
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own  buliaers,  becaufe  it  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  requires, 
moxe  knowledge  and  ability  than  they  are  poflefled  of.  The- 
wafte  of  public  wealth  by  them  is  by  far  the  moft  confiderable.. 
By  the  fooIiOi  wart  in  which  they  involve  nations,  and  the 
endlefs  taxes  they  impofe  upon  them,  governors  are  continually 
pulling  down  what  individuals  arc  building  upj  fo  that  as 
Dr.  Smith  juftly  obferves*,  "it  is  the  higheft  impertinence 
**  and  prefumption  in  kings,  and  minifters,  to  pretend  to  watch 
""  over  the  ceconomy  of  private  people,  and  to  reftraln  their 
"  their  expences,  either  by  fumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting 
•*^  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themfelves 
*<  always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greateft  fpendthrifts 
'*  in  the  fociety.  Let  them  look  well  after  their  own  expence, 
^*  and  they  may  lafely  trull  private  people  with  theirs.  If  their 
**  own  extravagance  does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fubje^ 
"  never  will." 

The  great  advantage  of  an  improved  ftale  of  the  arts  arifcs 
from  the  divijion  of  labour,  by  which  means  one  man,  confining 
his  attention  to  one  thing,  or  one  operation,  does  it  in  greater 
perfed:ion,  and  wjth  much  greater  difpatch.  Dr.  Smith  ob- 
ferves  that,  in  the  prefent  improved  ilate  of  the  manufacture 
of  pins,  ten  men  will  make  upwards  of  forty-eight  thoufand 
pins  in  a  day;  but  that  if  they  had  all  worked  feparately,  and 
without  any  of  them  having  been  educated  to  that  particular 
bufinefs,  tbey  could  not,  each  of  them>  have  made  twenty,  or 
perhaps  not  one  pin,  in  a  day. 

The  advantage  we  derive  from  the  moft  common  of  our 
arts,  in  furnishing  us  with  tool$  to  facilitate  labour,  as  well 
as  the  great  ufe  of  />««,  we  fee  ftrikiogly  illaftrated  in  the 


*  Wealth  of  Nation)}  vol.  ii.  p.  27> 
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accoont  which  Mr.  Charlevoix  gives  of  che  method  which  the 
North  American  Indians  took  to  make  a  hatchet.  Before  th^ 
were  provided  with  hatchets,  and  other  inftruments,  they  were 
very  much  at  a  lofs  in  felling  their  trees,  and  making  them  fit  ' 
for  the  nfes  for  which  they  intended  them.  They  burned  them 
near  the  root;  and  hi  order  to  fpliti  and  cut  theta  Into  proper 
lengths,  they  made'  nfe  of  hatchets  made  of  flint,  which  nbver 
broke,  but  which  required  a  prodigious  time  to  iharpen.  la 
order  to  fix  them  in  a  fhaft,  they  cut  off*  the  top  of  a  young  tree* ' 
making  a  flit  in  it,  as  if  they  were  going  to  graift  it,  into  which 
flit  they  inferted  the  head  of  the  axe.  The  partA  6f  the  free 
growing  together  ftgiin,  in  length  of  time,  held  the  head  of  th« 
hatchet  fo  firm^  that  it  was  impoflible  for  it  to  get  loOfe, 
Then  they  cUt  the  tree  of  the  length  Hhey  judged  {iifficient  fof 
the  handle*.    '  '"   ■'  .    '':"''  '"'.    -■■',"   '^''"':'\' 

P  Tnvcli  ki  Cmuula,  vol  ii.  p.  isfi^ 
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Bnceurdgementof.  ArU-,  &c.  by  Government,    Securities,  necejfary 

io  Mant^a^ureSt  ^c*     Apprenticejhipst    Servitude* .  In  "w&at 

Manner  Arts,  and  Mant^a^ures  increafe  the  Power  qf  a  State* 

.  Importance -^  encouraging  Labour.     Vafi  Advantage  of  Manu-^ 

^\^^UTe^^  P$rticular^  Jo  En$^andf..   Ti}e-Socie^,^or-the  Enccu- 

.   raget^ent^  ^  Arit^   MivuffaSiureiy  and  Commerce,     ^he  Con^ 

.    nexsan  between  Science  apd.  tie  Arts,     On  v>hat  Qlrfufafiances 

a  Tafie  fci^  Sdenu  depends. .  .'tie  Coofequences  of -Inter ruptiom 

.,  »i^««ffr&  ■.The,^fuai'I^fUifC:of  ^ht^rts.i^t<^r^(bp^haveheen 

brought  pretty  near  Perfeaion.     Wby  Science  is  nBt'jb.  apt  to 

decline,     Superior  Happinefs  of  the  prefent,  compared  neitb  pafi 

Ages,  in  confequina  df  Itttprovementt  in  ■Artt% 

THE  advantages  which  men  and  focieties  derive  from  the 
arte  being  fo  great,  it  behoves  a  wife  government  to  do 
every  thing  they  can  to  facilitate  their  progrefs.  But  there  is 
the  greateft  danger  of  their  attempting  too  much,  and  being 
deceived  by  appearances. 

It  has  been  a  pretty  common  pradice  to  encourage  particular 
manufadures,  and  likewife  particular  kinds  of  produce,  by 
giving  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  them.  But  the  wifdom 
of  this  policy  may  be  qucAiohed. 

If  the  whole  property  of  the  nation  was  in  the  hand  of  one 

perfon,  he  would  never  export  any  thing  that  could  not  find  a 

gainful  market.     Though  the  merchant,  therefore,  who  exports 

^oods  with  a  bounty  may  gain  by  fuch  a  trade,    the  nation 

%  evidently 
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evidently  candot.  '  In  order  to  favour  any  pardcultf  mknuikc- 
ture,  or  produce,  a  bounty  muil  either  foe  given'  ibr  the  icaifibg* 
er  exporting  it,  ortfae  importation  of  tin' faoiei  moil  ixtpau^ 
hibited.-'  But  in  botb  cafes  it  is  evident  tbaJt  thclnt;ere{tof.<ii« 
confumer  is^facriticed:  to  that  of  the  riifer  of  the  pixKloce,  or.tha 
mahufadurer.  But'thefe  are  few,  andths.conrnniers  many.  Tini 
only  good  rcafon  thcffefors  why  anjlr  partitftlUr  prbduce,  xjrauhu''^ 
future,  is  eflcouragedj  fe  du  accDminodation  o£  the  coafiuneJi; 
What  then  bap  be  a  greater  abfurdity  than  for  the  c(uifmaer&  ti;> 
tax  themfelves  in  the  firft  place  to  pay  the  bounty,  and  dKBtcV 
pay  the  greater  price  fcA-  che  commodity,  vt^ich  the  rai&r  of  thcr- 
produce,  or  the  manofaaiitt-ery  who  have  nci  oocDpttitorr  in  ^faii 
market,  wjll  naturally  Ifty  upon  hi«  goods.  '       -  ^  - 

There  is  a  pofllbility>  indeed,  thiat  favboring  1  pirticukr 
produce,  or  manufacture,  in  its  infancy,  may  he  a.  'meaas  of 
making  it  beneficial  to  the  community  at  llrge  in  fotoc  futttro 
time. '  Bat  this  infancy  muft  hav«a  period.  If  a  man  beat  the 
expenee  of  rearing  a  calf,  of  a  colt,  it  i8  with  a  view  to  its 
being  tiieful  to  him  fome  time  or  another.  If  a  aiiuiafa^re 
cannot  be  continued  without  the  fupport  .of  governmeat,  it  is 
a  proof  that  it  is  never  worlh  while  to  fopport  it.  The  fituatioa 
bf  the  country  is  fuch  as  that  the  induftry  of  its  inhabkants 
will  be'beitter  employed  fame  o«hw  W^j  and  when  this  is  dif.' 
covered,  the  fooner  the  bounty  is  difcontinued»  the  ifeontr  Wiil 
they  fall  into  a  more  proper  mode  of  induftry,    .  ■  ,       . 

ManufaClures  cannot  fubfiit  without  ft  conlidtirjble  degree  of 
Jecurify  and  independence.  Men  will  not  exert  themfelves  to  acquire^ 
much  more  than  a  bare  fubliftence  without  a  perfuafion  of  the 
fccurity  of  their  property.  In  Turky  there  is  very  little  motive 
to  induftry,  becaufe  there  Is  no  fccure  polTefGon  of  any  thing. 

The 
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The  inbablunts  of  Scrvia,  fays  Lady  Wortley  Montague*,  are 
ioduHrious,  but  the  opprclTion  of  the  peafants  is  To  great,  that 
th^  are  forced  to  abandon  their  houfes,  and  negled  their  til- 
lage. Sicily,  fays  Mr.  Bridone-f-,  isimmenfely  richboth  inafine 
.Ibfl,  and  in  minerals,  but  the  people  are  grievoufiy  opprefled  by 
government.  *'  To  what  end^"  fay  they,  **  diould  we  explore 
:  *'  the  mines.  It  is  not  we  that  ihould  reap  the  profit.  Nay,  the 
-**  jlifcovery  of  any  thing  very  rich  might  poflibly  prove  the  ruin 
.**  of  its  poOcnbr.  Were  we  happy  enough  to  enjoy  the  bleflings 
'^of  your  conftitution,  you  might  call  us  rich,  indeed."    ■ 

The  law  relating  to  affreniicejhips  in  this  country  is  an 
faapedimeat  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  According  to  it, 
no  perlbn  can  exercifca  trade  which  exifted  at  the  time  when 
the  fiatute  was  made,  or  be  employed  ^  a  journeyman,  till  he 
has  ftrved  feveo  years  to  a  mailer  in  it.  In  general,  much  leis 
time  is  neceflary  for  the  purpofe,  and  many  perfons  find  them- 
felres  better  qualified  to  condud  a  bufinefs  to  which  tbey  have 
not  been  brought  up.  The  inconvcniepce  of  this  reflri^ion 
is  lefiened  hy  methods  that  are  generally  pra^ifed  to  evade  it. 

Mankind,  naturally  avcrfe  to  labour, ,  have  in  all  ages  endea- 
voured to  comp^  others  to  labour  for  them,  and  in  Greece  and 
Rome  the  fii4nu£idurci:s  were  generally  flaves.  la  modern 
limes,  though  an  end  hat;  been  put  to  fervitude  in  the  chrtftian 
Gomtrics  <^  Europe,  it  has  bc^n  greatly  extended  in  our  colo- 
nies. Oaves  being  purchaled  in  Africa  and  tranfported  in  order 
to  their  being  employed  in  America,  6ut  both  the  injuflice 
and  ill-policy  oi  this  iyftem  ir  now  pretty  generally  ac- 
knowledged. 

•  Tnvdi,  voL  i.  p.  153;  f  Vol.  a.  p.  825. 
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Servitude  is  the  moft  wretched  condition  of  human  na.tuTet  h^ 
.caufe  man  is  capable,  in  a  high  degree,  of  enjoying  a  ftate  of  liberty 
and  ftlf  jcomnund,  and  is  therefore  more  iniferable  in  a  Gate  of 
fervitude  than  other  animals,  many  of  whom  are  more  hnppy  tit 
(bat  flate  than  in  any  other.  It  is  alfo  an  argument  agaititl 
ilavery,  that  men,  ill  brooking  that  condition,  and  being  often 
refradlory,  are  expofed  to  very  cruel  treatment,  and  that  the  moft 
ijreadful  precautions  are  thought-  necefiary  to  prevei^t  their 
efcape,  or.  to  puniA  their  revolt.  Ic.  is  another  argument 
agatnft  this  practice,  t)iat  no  methods  (:an  make  flaves  work 
with  the  iktaa  spirit,  and  e^e^  as  freetDen.  Ipdeed  it  appears, 
fays  Dr.  Smith  *,.C''Oin  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  the  work  done  byfEeemen  comes  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
that  perfornied  by  ildves.  It  is  found  to  do  fo  even  at  Bofx 
1041*  New  York,  and  Philatklphia,  whet«  the  wages  of  commoa 
labour  »re  £o  very  high. 

The  pradile  of  ilavery  promotes  tvar.  and  every  method  of 
violence  and  iojuillce  by  which  ont  man  can  be  brought  into 
riie  pof^er  o£  iootfaer,  in  countries  whore  Oaves  are  1)Ought. 
The  negroes,  no  dotibt,,  propagate  fa&ef  on  account  of  this  traf- 
fic. For  whatever  drain  be  nude  ibr  men,  it  will  be  fupplted 
by  the  greater  encouragement  to  marry ;  but  tbey  propagate 
only  for  lUvery. 

Were  all  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  p«rch^e,  os  em- 
ployment, of  ikvea,  abd  without  Whi^e  conc.urr«ice  the  traffic 
could  not  be  cftrrted  oh*  apprized  of  the  mifeiy  it  is  the  ooea« 
fion  of,  efpecially  in  Africa,  where  pf  inces  fell  their  fubjeds, 
parents  their. children,  and  individuadt  aoy  perfon  whpra  thc^ 
can  trapaa  or  .cmerpower,  to  fay  .nothioj  of  what  the.  pooc 

*  Wealth  of  Natiooi,  vol.  i.  p.  1J3* 
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wretches  (few  of  whom  can  be  fuppofcd  to  have  done  any  thing 
10  forfeit  their  liberty)  fufFcr  at  fea,  and  in  America,  their 
humanity  would  revolt  at  the  fcene,  and  they  would  as  foon  as 
poffible  employ  their  capitals  in  fomc  other  way,  though  their 
giins  Ihould  be  !efs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thefe,  and  other  conCiderations,  will  in 
time  put  an  end  to  this  abominable  traffic.  We  fee  fome  ten- 
dency towards  it  in  the  conduA  of  the  North  American  {lates, 
and  in  this  country  the  humanity  of  the  Qual^erfr  is  exerting 
jtfclf  greatly  for  the  (ame  excellent' purpoie. 

The  nianner  in  which  arts  and  manufaduree  operate  to  in- 
creafc  the  power  of  a  ftate,  is  by  making  a  provifion  of  a  fund 
of  labour  far  the  iife  of  the  ftate.  For  fince  the  labour  which 
is  beftowed  on  arts  and  manufactures  only  contributes  to  the 
greater  convenience  and  ornament  of  life,  it  may  be  fpared-in 
cafe  of  exigence,  and  converted,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to  the 
fervice  of  the  ftate.  Perfohs  are  not  ea0ly  brought  to  labour 
who  have  not  been  accnftomed  to  -it ;  arid  where  all  the  labour 
in  the  ftate  is  employed  ^bout  the  nedelTaries -of  life,,  there  can 
be  no  refource  in  timfc  of  war,  ther^  beiog'  no  laperfluity  of  la- 
bour in  the  country,  fulHcient  to  niaintaln  an. army  to  £ght. in 
their  .defence.-  The  only  advantage  of  fuch  a  people  is,  .that 
wliere  there  are  few  fuperfluities,  there  can  be  bot  little  to 
tempf'an'invadti",      ..■:-'  /i 

Of  fuch  'ihiportdnec  is  'labour  to  a  ftate,-  that  it  would  be 
better  tohavemines,  which  require  much  labour  to  extra<^  the 
metal  from  the  ore,'  than  to  find  the  precious  metal  formed  by 
nature  to*  our  haj)d$«  Inthe  former  cat£,  it  ha»  all  the  advan- 
feg^i  df  a  nr)anuf{)£tQ!rb,'}n:ithe' latter  it  only  raifes  the^neral 
proportion  of  money  to  commodities,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  a  mere  incumbrance. 

J -^  Innumerable 
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Innumerable  fafts  in  hiftory  exhibit,  in  the  Arongeft  light, 
the  vaft  advantage  accruing  to  a  people  from  manufaaurcs,  id 
conjiinftion  with  commerce,  ■  which  are  in  a  great  meafurc  in- 
Icparable.  But  the  mofl  ftriking  example,  and  the  earlicft  that 
appeared  in  Europe,  i$  furnifbcd  by  the  Flemings,  who  led  the 
way  in  improvements  of  all  kinds  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
TTiey  were  the  firft  people  in  thefe  northern  parts  who  cul- 
tivated the  arts  and  manufactures.  Andf  in  confequence  of 
it,  the  lower  rahks  of  men  in  Flanders  had  xifctt  to  a  de- 
gree of  riches  unknown  clfewhere  to  perfons  of  their  Aation* 
in  that  barbarous  age.  They  had  acquired*  in  the.  time  cf  our 
Edward  HI.  many  privileges,  and  a  great  degree  of  indepen- 
dence, and  had  begun  to  emerge  from  that  ftate  of  va0alage>  la 
-which  the  common  people  had  been  univerfally  held  by  the 
feudal  conftttutions. 

In  this  cafe,  we  fee,  that  the  arts  of  luxury  are,  to  a  certain 
degree,  favourable  to  liberty.  When  men,  by  the  pradlife  of 
the  arts,  acquire  property,  they  covet  equal  laws  to  iecure  that 
property.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  thfrfupport  of  our  po- 
pular government,  and  it  owed  its  chief  influence  to  the  increale 
of  arts  and  commerce,  which  threw  fuch  a  balance  of  property 
into  the  hands'of  their  conftitucnts. 

To  form  fome  idea  of  the  advantages  refulting  to  this  nation 
from  arts  and  manufadlures,  let  us  confider  the  numbers  of  men 
who  are  employed  about,  and  maintained  by,  our  home  commor  ' 
dities  }  fuch  as  wool,  com,  coals,  metale,  rags,  horns,  and  many 
other  articles ;  together  with  the  carriage  of  goods  by  land  and 
water.  Confider,  alfo,  the  numbers  who  are  employed  in  ma- 
hufaduring  goods  imported,  as  raw-filks,  cotton,  kid-ikins, 
elephants  teeth,  hemp,  Swcdilli  iron*  Spanifti  wool,  dying- 
fluffs,  oil,  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and  many,  more  articles, 
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The  number  of  thefe  latter  articles  is  every  day  growing  lefs, 
by  the  encouragement  that  is  given  to  raife  the  materials  for 
<nanafa*3ures  among  ourfelves  j  that  is,  either  at  boofc,  or  in 
Our  plantations.  In  coniequence  of  the  excellent  methods 
which  have  been  taken  by  different  focietiee  inftituted  for  this 
purpofe,  fuch  a  fpirit  of  emulation  h^  been  railed  among  manu-  - 
fadurers  of  all  kinds,  as  has  already  put  mapj-of  our  arts  and 
trades  upon  a  much  better  .footing  than  they  were  before,  and- 
promifes  a  far  ■fuperiot',  and.  aln^oft  a  new  &its  of  things  in 
£iture  time. 

The  connexion  between  arts  and  Jcience  h^dly  needs  to  be 
pointed  oat.  It  is  the  fame  that  holds  univerfally  between 
^eory  And  pradice.  The  great  improvements  in  the  arts  ia 
modern  -times  has  certainly  arifen  from  the  late  improvements  in 
fcience.  The  fciences  which  have  the  moft  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  ufefql  arts  are  natural  philofophy  and  cby- 
miftry;  but  even  the  more  abftradt  fciences iiave  ever  been,  indi- 
ttftly,  of  great  ufe  to  promote  a  taftc  for  the  finer  arts  j  and, 
in  fa£t,  the  &me  ages  which  have  jibounded  with  philoibphcrSp 
bave  ufually  abounded  with  good  artifts.  The  arts,  in -return, 
promote  fociety  and  humanity,  which  is  fo  iavourable  .to  the 
progrefs  of  fcience  In  all  its  branches.  Mathematical  Juiow- 
iedgc  is  of  principal  ufe  in  the  conftrudtion  of  engines,  which 
iave  labour;  and  to  chymiflry,  we  owe  the  fire-engine,  ourikill 
in  dying,  and  many  other  arts. 

It  is  often,  however,  a  long  time  before  discoveries  in  natural 
^ilofophy  or  chymiftry  are  applied  to  any  (?0(ifiderable  ufe. 
The  Chinefe  were,  for  many  ages,  acquainted. with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  load-ftone,  and  the  compoiltion  and  effects  of  gun- 
powder, but  never  made  any  ufe  of  the  one  in  navigation,  or  of 
the  other  in  war. 

Few 
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Few  obrervations  remain  to  he  i^ade  on  t|M  iiiti^c^  A^ 
fcience,  as  an  objeft  of  attention  to  ^;hiAoriaii,  iifter  the  ^cqu^ 
which  has  already  been  given  of  the  progrefe  and  fevol)itipns  <)f 
it.  An  htAorian  will  f(>on  obferve  that,  a  genius  for.fci^ce  by 
no  m«ins  depends  upon  climate :  witness  the  difference  between 
the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  Greece.  It  will,  however^  ap- 
.pear  that  nothing  is  fo  favmirable  to  the  rile  and  progrefs  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  as  a  number  of  neighbouring  independeot 
ilates,  <:onneiaed  by  commerce  and  policy,.  This  was  the  conr 
dition  of  anqient  Greece,  and  it  ia  that  of  Eurqpe  at  prc&nt. 

The  devaftations  of  barbarians,  or  the  perfecutioh  of  p^rticu- 
Jar  perfons,  whofc  interefts  are  incompjMil|le  with  thofeof  know- 
ledgi^t  may  dcAroy  record^  and  particular  monumoits,  but  ^0 
.not  eafily  deftroy  the  fciences,  Hoangto  was  not  able  to  ^ftroy 
learning  in  China  by  ordering  all  the  books  to  be  burned.. 
They  were  prcfervcd  with  more  care,  and  appeared  after  he  was 
dead.  Nay  .even  long  interruptions  in  the  progrefs  of , learning 
are  fyvouraWe  ,to  knowledge,  by  breaking  the  progrefs  <nfaui.bO' 
rity.  Thus  vpon  the  revival  of  Jearning  in  the  Weft,  the  an- 
cient Grecian  fedts  of  philofophy  could  gain  no  credit* 

An  hilt<Jriap  will  likcwife  pbferve,  that  when  arti  Jipve  ar- 
rived at  a  conlidcrable  degree  of  perfe<aion  in  any  place,  they 
have  generally  begun  from  that  period  to  decline^  one  feafpn 
of  which  may  be,  that  wh:n  the  general  eftcem  .is  cngagejl, 
there  is  little  room  for  eniulation.  The  paintings  of  Italy , left 
no  Fopm  for  the  ambi-tipn  of  England.  The  fame  was  nearly  ,thc 
cafe  with  Rome  with  refped  to  Greece  j  and  the  finijhed  pro- 
dudions  of  *he  French  language  long  prevented  the  Gcrni^u 
nation  from  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own. 

However,  the  extent  o^  fcience  is  a  remedy  for  this  incon- 
venience.  So  wide  a  field  is  now  open  to  the  genius  of  man,  that 
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let  fonjc  tfxcci-ever  fo  much  in  one  province,  there  will  ftill  be 
room  for  others  to  fliinc  in  others.  And  befides,  though  the 
arts,  as  mufie,  painting,  and  poetry,  have  perceivable  limits,  be- 
yond which  it  13  almoft  impoflible  to  advance.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe  withyfiVw«,  of  which  the  human  faculties 
trannttt  conceive  the  poffibility  of  any  bounds.  The  difcoverics 
ef  NeU^ton  in  natural  philofophy,  fo  far  from  difcouraging  other 
phUbfophers,  only  ferve  as  an  incentive  to  them  in  their  fcarch 
■after  new  difcoreries.  And  admitting  that  the  reputation  of 
Pope,  and  ;a  few  others,  ihould  check  the  ambition  of  fucceeding 
poct«,  it  is  only  after  fuch  a  quantity  of  valuable  poems  have 
been  producedi  that  more  arc  hardly  defirable.  Few  people  ■ 
have  kifure  to  read,  much  lefs  to  read  with  care,  or  to  ftudy,  all 
that  is  itally  excellent  of  this  kind  of  the  produdions  of  the 
laft  age. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  fubjc<3:  without  turning  your  reflec- 
tions -on  the  advantages  mankind  derive  from  improvements  in 
fcience  and  the  arts,  compared  with  the  Aate  of  things  in  thofe 
ages  in  which  men  were  deftitute  of  them  >  particularly  in  thole 
which  relate  to  the  food,  the  dre&,  and  the  habitations  of  the 
tiuman  fpecies.  Indeed,  nothing  can  give  us  a  jufl  idea,  and  a 
lively  fenfe,  of  our  faappinefs  in  the  conveniences  we  enjoy,  but 
■a  knowledge  of  the  very  great  difadvantages  which  mankind  in 
former  ages  have  laboured  under. 

Not  to  mention  the  moil  credible  accounts  we  have  of  the 
ftate  of  mankind  in  the  earlieft  ages,  in  almoil  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  when  they  lived  in  caves,  or  huts  made  of  the  branches 
of  trees  and  earth,  when  they  had  no  cloathing  but  leaves,  or 
the  raw  hides  of  animals,  and  no  food  but  the  fruits  and  roots 
■which  the  earth  produced  of  itfclf  i  or  fometimes  the  flefli  of 
■animals  which  they  might  happen  to  furprize,  eaten  raw,  or 
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with  very  little  preparation:  I  fay,  not  to  mention  this  con- 
dition of  mankind  (which  yet  is  Tcarce  inferior  to  that  of  many 
tribes  of  the  human  fpecies  now  exifting)  if  we  only  for.  a  mo- 
ment imagine  ourfelves  in  the  place  of  our  anceftors,  who  lived 
but  a  few  centuries  ago,  we  cannot  help  fancying  it  to  be  almoft 
irapoflible  for  us  to  have  lived  with  any  comfort  j  and  could 
the  alteration  take  place,  it  would  certainly  affeift  us  very  fen- 
fibly,  and  would  no  doubt  be  fatal  to  many  of  the  more  delicate 
among  us  -,  though  it  mufli  be  allowed  that  this  is  no  fair  method 
of  judging  of  the  condition  of  thofc  who  never  knew  a  better 
ftate,  but  who  were  from  their  infancy  inured  to  all  thehardihips 
they  were  expofed  to.  But,  admitting  this,  it  is  evident  the  bfil 
method  of  making  ourfelves  fully  fenfibleof  the  real  value  of 
any  of  the  arts  of  life,  is  to  endeavour  to  form  clear  ideas  of  the 
condition  of  mankind  before  the  knowledge  of  fuch  arts.  A 
few  examples  will  bed  illuflrate  and  enforce  this  obfervation-.  ' 

Linen,  of  which  we  are  now  fo  fond,  and  without  which 
we  Ihould  think  ourfelves  fo  uncomfortable,  was  not  ufed,  ex- 
cept by  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  people  in  the  EaA,  till  a 
confiderable  time  after  the  reign  of  AuguAus. .  The  only  garb 
of  the  ancients,  by  whom  we  mean  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
the  times  of  their  greateft  riches  and  luxury,  feems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wore  commonly  white  or 
grey,  and  which  they  fcoured  as  often  as  it  grew  dirty. 

We  think  ourfelyes  very  happy  when  we  have  a  comfortable 
fire  in  a  private  fitting-room,  or  bed-chamber  j  but  we  fhould  j 
think  ourfelves  much  more  fo,  if  we  conUdcred  how  lately  it  is 
that  any  fuch  convenience  could  be  had,  and  that  in  all  thtf 
times  of  antiquity  there  was  only  one  hearth,  belonging  to  any 
houfe^  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  hall,  from  which  the 
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fmoke,  afcending  in  the  middle,  went  out  at  a  hole  in  tha  top 
of'tbc  room';  andparticularly  if  wc  confidered  that  all  the  h4- 
bitatians  of  theEnglidi  were  formerly  nothing  better  thnrv  giiie 
JiBts'of  the  Highlanders  and  the  wild  Iriih  at  this  day.  ChJm* 
ncys  were  ntJt  general  till  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

By  the  ufe  of  glafs  in  odr  windows,  we  enjoy  the  light  and 
exclude  the  WftatTier,  but"  the  wealthieft  of  the  ancients  had.  no 
f«ch  advantage.  To  how  many  ufes  does  paper  now  fcrve  for 
which  nothing  el fe  would  be  nearly  fo  convenient  ?  and  yet.tba 
ancients  were  obliged  to  do  without  it. 

Befofr'tfae  lixteeiith  century  Voltaire  feys  that  above  one  half 
of  the.gl(^  were  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  bread  and  wine,  which 
is  ftilt  unknown  to  a  great  part  of  America,  and  the  eaftern 
partft  of  Africa.  In  the  fourteenth  century  wine  was  fo  fcarcc 
in  England,  that  h  was  fold  only  by  the  apothecaries  as  a  cor- 
dial ;  at  the  fame  time  candles  were  reckoned  an  article  of 
luxury,  ihirts  were  made  of  ferge,  linen  worn  only  by  perfpns 
ef  di(^Lniflion,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  eifher  chimneys 
or  (loves. 

All  the  conveniences  we  derive  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  powers  ;  as  mills,  clocks,  watches,  &c.  are  compa- 
ratively of  very  modern  invention,  to  fay  nothing  of  printing, 
and  other  arts,  which  are  more  remote  from  the  confideration 
of  necejfartej }  though  many  things,  from  being  articles  of  high 
luxury,  have  afterwards  come  to  be  generally  conUdtr&d  zlajoU 
as  necefiaries,  as  tea  is  at  prefent.  I  (hall  juft  add  that  the  firft 
coach  was  feen  in  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  that 
the  great  convenience  of  a  kitchen^arden  can  hardly  be  laid  to 
have  been  kno^n  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  even  pota- 
toes, which  is  fo  coafiderablc  an  article  even  of  the  neceflary  food 
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of  the  poor  in  many  countin,  were  only  imported  fince  the 
difcovery  of  America,  and  that  there  wai  little  or  no  fugar  in 
all  this  weftern  part  of  the  world  till  the  fugar  cane  wai  culti* 
vated  in  our  American  plantations. 

It  is  a  pleafure  to  trace  the  feveral  articles  of  food  and  drefs 
fsom  the  countries  where  they  were  firft  produced,  and  to  gtt 
over  the  feveral  ftages  by  which  they  hare  made  their  progress 
to  us.  This  pleafure  we  receive  in  tracing  the  cherry  from 
Pontus,  linen  from  Egypt,  and  filk  from  China.  In  ihort, 
nothing  that  relpe£ts  human  nature,  and  the  accommodations 
of  manlcind  upon  this  globe  is  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  philo* 
fophcr.  Every  thing  belonging  to  this  fubjeA  is  intereiting  te 
him,  and  will  yield  him  matter  of  entertainment  and  inflruc- 
tion.  With  the  old  man  in  Terence,  he  %s,  buM  fam,  miil 
bammi  a  mi  alUtium  falc. 
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S3/  'Ahun^a^  of  Cmmerce  U  a  State*  Itr  Eftfft  uptH  thf 
•  ■WrUlt  vf  Men,  ASHve  and  pajfht  Commiree,  fFbat  U  tht 
'"'-'m^iaihaHtageout  khtSofCnmmerei,  OfPtJ^trUu  TAe  Im* 
'  fifrtau'tn  of  tmwou^  MaferiaU*  Tht  Gain  of  tbt  Merchantt 
■  attdthiH  tf-fht  Country  nmpiafeJ*  Bafanci  fif  TraJt.  titm 
-  fiaeitM  -ef  Gemmtree  m  tbt  Falue  af  Lani^  and  *oiee  verfa, 
<  htteiferi/tg- cf  th  Legf/tature  in  Csmrkent,  Thi  NavtgatioH 
■ '  A^ '  RtJiriSHms  upon  Cemtmrce,  '  CcmpaHfet,  '  AUenathn  of 
Land,  Ltffs  of  Cammer'ee -fy  Perjhcation*  Uniformity  ojWeighti 
and  Meafures^.    FluSiuattons  in  Commerce,     Jeahuff  ^fTrade* 

NO  Tooner  do  men  find  that  they  can  fubiiiti  than  they 
difcover  a  defire  to  improve  their  fituation,  and  iacreaie 
their  accommodations.  If  the  prerent  defderatum  be  not  to  ba 
found  at  home,  they  will  look  for  it  abroad;  and  there  is  no 
fituation  man  ever  yet  arrived  at,  or  probably  ever  will  arrive  at, 
in  which  he  can  entirely  acquicfce,  To  at  to  look  out  for  na 
farther  improvements.  This  endlefs  craving,  to  which  ths 
nature  of  man  is  fabjcA,  together  with  the  lAivity  of  the  hu- 
aaugefiius,  gave  rife  to  commara,'hy  which  mankind  are  fup- 
plied  from  abroad  with  the  conveniencei  which  they  could  not 
iind  at  home. 

By  commerce  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  terra- 
queous globe  and  its  inhabitants,  which  tends  greatly  to  expand 
the  mind,  and  to  cure  us  of  many  hurtful  prejudices,  which  we 
unavoidably  contra^  in  a  confined  fituation  at  home.      The 
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cxtxciCe  of  commerce  brings  us  into  clofer  tnd  inbre  extenfivi 
connexions  with  our  own  fpeciesi  which  muft,  upon  the  wholes 
have  a  favourable  influence  upon  benevolence  ;  and  no  perfba 
can  tafte  the  fwcets  of  commerce,  which  abfolutely  depends 
upon  a  free  and  undifturbed  intercourfe  of  difierent  and  remote 
nations,  but  mull  grow  fond  of  f^ace,  in  which  alone  the  ad« 
vantages  he  enjoys  can  ba  had. 

The  punAuality  cffential  to  all  cc»nmercial  dealings  muft  in- 
culcate upon  the  minds  of  all  concerned  iii  it  the  principles  <^ 
flri£t  juftice  and  honour.  The  only  inconvenience  is,  left  a 
conftaht  attention  to, gain  fliould  eftrange  the  mind  from  the 
fentiments  of  generofity,  and  lead  to  a  fordid  avarice.  But  they 
are  perfons  who  deal  in  fmall  gains,  and  who  are  perlbnally  con- 
cerned in  buying  and  fellings  that  are  moil  Habte  to  this  incon- 
venience i  whereas  the  large  dealings  of  merchants  has  often 
4  remarkably  contrary  cik€t.  By  cotsimerce  numbers  eecjiiirfc 
1x)th  the  wealth,  and  the  fpirit,  of  princes. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  fo  long  confined  to  the  lower  orders 
of  fociety,  while  aU  dw  free  and  the  noble  were  employed  in 
hunting,  or  in  war,  that  the  idea  of  the  former  being  mean  and 
illiberal  is  Atll  annexed  to  it  in  m^lny  parts  of  Europe,  and  ef- 
pecially  in  France.  But  the  health  and  generoiky  of  merchants 
have  a  tendency  to  change  thcfe  ideas,  and  the  fentiments-  of  the 
majority  will  always  influence  the  minority.  Where  the  greater 
number  of  rich  people  are  in  bufinefs,  the  reft  will  be  afhamed 
of  being  idle ;  as  they  ^y-  is  the  cafe  in  Holland  j  and  in  timfe 
the  buflnefs  of  a  foldier  may  come  -to  be  as  difreputable  as  that 
of  a  public  executioner^  .: 

The  capital,  the  proper  and  immediate,  advantage  of  comi 

merce  is,  that  it  excites  induftry,  and  increafes  labour,  by  the 
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,  fruits  of  which  a  nation  may  procure  themfclves  the  conve- 
niences they  want,  and  thus  human  life  be  rendered  much 
happier. 

The  benefit  of  commerce  arifes  from,  the  exchange  of  what 
can  be  fpared  for  what  is  wanted,  efpecially  that  of  provifions> 
or  unwrought  materials, .  raifed  by  the  farmer,  living  in  the 
country,  for  manufedures  produced  by  thofe  who  liv<  in  town% 
and  the  lefs  trouble  there  is  in  making  this  exchange  the  better. 
If  every  thing  I  want  is  to  be  had  within  the  ifland,  it  is  not  my 
advantage  to  go  abroad  for  it  j  and  if  the  exchange  could  be 
made  without  money,  it  would  be  better  ilill.  For  money  t« 
only  fl  convenience  in  making  exchanges. 

The  foreign  confumption  of  any  commodity  oceafions  the 
increafe  of  it,  by  the  encouragement  given  to  induflry  at  home, 
£o  that  the  more  there  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the  more 
will  be  raifed  of  it  at  home^  which  abundantly  confirms  the 
ijnaxim  of  Sir  William  Decker  that,  li  is  txportation  which  in- 
ricbtt.  a  nation^  and  demonftrates,  more  efpeciaUy,  the  wifdom 
of  encouraging,  as  much  as  polTible,  the  exportation  of  necef* 
Jariti.  While  the  Englifli  raife  corn  fufficlent  to  fupply  other 
countries,  we  can  never  be  in  danger  of  a  famine  at  home. 
But  before  this  hiftory  informs  us  that  we  had  frequeoc  hf 
mines. 

The  abundance  which  the  fcriptufes  inform  us  king  Solomos 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  of  filver,  and  of  all  things, 
^^quifite  to  form  the  conveniences  ajid  elegancies  of  life,  by  . 
means  of  his  fleets,^  both  on  the  Red  Sea.  and  on  the  Medlterra^ 
nean,  is  a  faft  fimilar  to  innumerable  others  which  hiftory^can 
exhibit  in  favour  of  commerce.  Many  of  thefe  were  mentioned., 
in  tbe  fiiccinQ  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  hiHory.  of 
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commerce  J  from  which  we  may  conclude  univerially,  that  com-  ■ 
merce  never  fails  to  make  a  people  wealthy,  populous,-  and  ' 
powerful.  ■■ 

'  Thefe  advantages  never  fail  to  attend  commerce  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  whether  it  be  of  that  kind  which  is  denominawd 
a£fi.Vf,  or  whether  it  be  pajfive^  that  is,  whether  a  nation  export 
their  own  commodities  and  manufa^ures,  or  the  exchange  be 
made  by  the  {hipping  of  thofe  countries  with  which  they  have  . 
dealings.  But  an  adtive  Commerce  is  by  far  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous. The  very  article  of  making  and  managing  the 
ihips  themfelves  employs  a  great  number  of  hands  j  the  gain 
arifing  from  the  freight  is  confiderable,  and  the  naval  force  it 
brings  to  a  ilate  is  a  vaft  accelBon  of  power,  and  a  great  fecurity 
to  k. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pafiive  commerce  may  be  of  fuch  a 
kind  as  to  be  of  maoifeil  prejudice  to  a  Hate;  juft  as  a  private 
pcrfbn  may  fpend  his  fortune  in  a  fooli(h  and  extravagant 
aianncF. 

That  commerce  only  can  be  gaiaful  to  a  nation  which  pro- 
motes induflry,  fo  as  to  enable  the  people  to  live  in  affluence 
without  exhaufting  their  revenues.  The  mo{l  gainful  commerce 
to  a  Aate,  therefore,  is,  of  all  others,  that  in  which  we  export 
our  own  manufactures  made  from  home  materials.  For  thu 
employs^  the  labour  which  is  necefiary  to  the  cultivatioii  of  the ,  :. 
unwrought  materials,  the  manufacturing  of  thofe  materials,  and;  ; 
the  exportation'  of  the  commodities  which  arc- made  from  them.    .> 

In  this  view,  alfo'  A/heries  are  peculiarly  valuable;,  as,  by.    : 
means  of  them,  it  requires  nothing  but  labour  to  enable  us.  l»t.- > 
open  a  very  gainful  market..    Fiflicfips^  alfo  p^on^o^e/i^yigaiiQAj  .  < 
ib  as  to  employ  a  great  number  of  feameuj    and  in  faft,  it  is 
evident  from  the  hiftory  of  trade,  and  of  al4  maritime  powers,. 
S  not 
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HOI  oDc  excepted,  that  great  fi&eriei  have  always  been  epocha'i 
«f  a  great  trade  and  Davigation. 

Next  CO  the  exportation  of  home  manufadures,  and  fiiheries, 
the  importation  of  luiwrought  materiali  for  manutiidure»  ia 
valuable  to  a  nation.  It  is  bettor  than  the  importation  of  monej'. 
Beeaufe  the  maaiafai^re  of  tbofe  foreign  materials  employs 
many  of  cur  bands  at  home,  and  the  goods  that  are  made  from 
them  are  fure  to  bring  in,  at  the  leail,  much  more  than  the 
jn-ice  of  the  raw  materials. 

The  gain  of  the  noerchants,  it  ia  faid,  is  not  always  the  gaiH 
of  the  country  in  general.  If,  for  indance,  a  merchant  import 
foreign  goods,  by  which  the  confumption  of  national  manufac- 
tures Is  hurt,  though  the  merchant  Ihoold  be  a  gainer  by  tho& 
goods,  the  ftate  is  a  lofer.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  merchant 
may  export  the  manufadures  of  his  own  country,  to  his  own 
lofs,  and  the  nation's  gain.  But  if  the  merchann  be  gainers^ 
the  confumers,  that  is,  thoic  for  whofc  ufe  manufaftures  art 
eflablifhed,  having  a  power  of  purchafing  or  not,  at  pteafure^ 
tnuft  be  fo  too.  And  If,  after  fufficient  trial,  it  be  found  that 
merchants  importing  foreign  goods  can  fell  thofe  cheaper  than 
the  manufadlures  can  be  bought  at  home,  It  is  an  indication 
that  It  is  not  for  the  iatereft  of  the  nation  at  large  to  encourage 
fuch  manuiadures^ 

-  Though  exportation  makes  a  nation  rich«  we  are  not  to  judge 
of  the  quantity  of  riches  which  a  nation  gains  by  trade  frotti 
exportation  only,  but  the  importation  mud  alfo  be  coniidered. 
If  thefe  exadly  balance  one  another,  nothing  can  be  (aid  to  be 
gained  or  loft,  juft  as  a  perfon  Is  not  the  richer  for  felling  a 
qaantity  of  goods,  if  he  buy  to  the  fame  amount.  Nay,  though 
the  exportation  be  leiTened,  if  the  importation  be  leflened  more 
than  in  proportion,  it  proves  an  increafe  of  gainful  trade,  not- 
4  withftanding 
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withftanding  the  decreare  of  exportation.  This,  however,  is 
tftimating  the  value  of  commerce  by  the  mere  increale  of  moacy. 
But  a  nation  may  flourilh  by  internal  commerce  only,  and  wha< 
is  txternal  commerce  between  two  nations  not  united  in  govern- 
ment, would  be  internal^  if  they  Aiould  come  under  the  fame 
government.  In  every  fair  bargain  the  buyer  and  the  leller 
are  equally  gainers,  whether  money  be  accumulated  by  either  of 
the  partic«»  or  not. 

It  is  a  great  mtft^e  to  confound  the  king's  revenue  with  the  • 
gain  a  nation  makes  by  its  trade.  No  man  would  prefume  to 
£ty  it  is  more  for  the  public  benefit  that  the  nation  Should 
expend  a  million  or  more  eve^  year  with  foreigners,  in  order  to 
raife  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  revenue,  by  the  cuftpms, 
than  to  fave  that  million  or  more  within  ourfelves,  and  to  raife 
only  the  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fome  other  way.  But  mlnif- 
ters  of  Aate  are  apt  to  edimate  the  value  of  every  thing  to  the 
country  by  the  gain  it  brings,  and  that  immediately,  to  themfelves. 
.  As  commerce  iocreafes  the  wealth  and  populoufncfs  of  a 
nation,  it  cannot  fail  to  raife  the  value  of  lands;  fo  that  what 
is  called  the  landed  intertft  is  nearly  concerned  in  the  fupport 
of  commerce.  And  it  may  eafily  be  fhown  that  a  decrease  of 
commerce  would  more  fcniibly  affect:  the  landed  intereft  than 
even  the  merchants,  traders,  and  manufadurers  themielves  j  as 
tfaeie  could  more  eafily  tranfport  theoifelves  and  their  fortunes  . 
into  other  countries,  than  perfons  who  had  eftates  in  land. 

Ic  is  true,  however,  that  trade  may  increaie  the  value  of  land, 
till  the  value  of  land  become  an  obfiru^tion  to  the  farther 
increafe  of  trade.  For  certainly,  in  a  country  where  the  trade- 
arifes  chiefly  from  its  own  pvodudions,  as  is  very  much  the 
cafe  with  England,  it  cannot  ezift  if  the  price  of  land  be 
cxorbiunt ;  becaufe  that  will  raife  the  price  of  all  commodities. 
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fp  that  they  will  not  have  the  fame  advantage  as  before  io  foreign 
markets.  The  commerce  of  Holland  is  of  a  different  kind,  ai 
the  price  of  their  commodities  is  more  independent  of  their 
lands;  but  then  that  kind  of  commerce  is  very  fluduating  and 
uncertain,  as  the  materials  of  their  manufai^ures  mufV  be  fup- 
plied  by  other  nations  i  who>  in  procefs  of  time,  may  chufc  f 
manufacture  them  thcmfcWes. 

The  legiJlature  of  any  country  has  feldom  interfered  in  the 
aifairs  of  commerce,  but  commerce  has  fuffered  In  confequence 
of  it,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  ftatefmen,  and  even  of  mer- 
chants themfelves,  concerning  the  nature  of  trade.  And  indeed 
the  principles  of  commerce  are  very  complicated,  and  require 
long  experience  «nd  deep  refle^Sion  before  they  can  be.  well 
underftood.  But  the  famous  Englifh  navigation  adi,  paOfed  in 
the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  is  an  exception  to  this  remark. 
I'he  purport  of  that  ad  is,  that  no  nation  ihall  be  permitted  to 
import  into  this  kingdom  any  commodities  but  fuch  as  are  the 
growth  of  the  country  which  imports  them.  This  aCt  was 
chiefly  levelled  againfl  the  Dutch,  who  before  fupplied  us  with 
materials  for  mod  of  our  manufactures,  but  fincc  that  time  we 
have- fetched  them  ourfelves  j  and  the  confequence  has  been 
fuch  an  increafe  of  the  (hipping  and  commerce  of  this  natioa» 
as.  has  far  exceeded  the  moft  fanguine  expectations  of  thoie 
perfons  who  projeded  that  aCl.-  But  to  make  fuch  a  regulatioa 
as  this  beneficial  to  a  nation,  it  mull  be  the  intereft  of  other 
nations  to  trade  with  us  on  our  own  terms,  and  we  muft  take 
advantage  of  their  necelHties.  The  time  may  come  in  which  it 
will  be  as  politic  to  repeal  this  ad,  as  it  was  to  make  it. 

Mod  politicians  have  injured  commerce  by  reftriCling,  con- 
fining, or  burthening  it  too  much  j  the  confequence  of  which 
has  been,  that  by  aiming  at  great  immediate  advantage,    they 
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bave  cut  off  the  very  fprings  of  all  future  advantage.  The 
inconveniencies  which  have  arifen  to  a  nation  from  leaving  trade 
quite  open  are  few,  and  very  problematical,  in  comparifon  of  the 
manifcfl:  injury  it  receives  from  being  cramped  in  almoft  any 
form  whatfoever.  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  a  good  general 
rule,  that  no  reftriftions  upon  commerce  are  ufeful  but  fuch  as 
oblige  the  people  to  increafe  their  own  labour,  and  extend  and 
improve  their  own  manufactures.  When  Lewis  XIV.  was  im- 
portuned to  admit  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  herring  boats,  he  faid* 
No,  by  no  means,  if  ray  people  will  have  herrings,  why  do 
they  not  catch  them,  as  the'Englifti  and  Dutch  do  ? 

Mr.  Colbert,  a  man  of  great  probity,  knowledge,  andinduftry, 
was  not  only  difpofed,  like  other  European  miniders,  to  encou- 
rage the  induftry  of  the  towns,  more  than  that  of  the  country; 
but,  in  order  to  it,  he  was  willing  even  to  deprefs  and  keep 
down  that  of  the  country.  '  In  order  to  render  provilions  cheap 
to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  he  prohibited  the  exportation  of  corn, 
and  thus,  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  every 
foreign  market  for  the  moft  important  part  of  the  produce  of 
their  induftry*.  He  would  have  done  better  to  have  liftened  to 
the  advice  of  an  old  merchant,  who  being  confulted  by  him 
about  what  he  diould  do  in  favour  of  trade  faid,  la\ffe%  nousfaire, 
leave  ut  to  ourfehes. 

Great  concerns,  which  require  large  flocks,  and  unanimity 
in  the  conduft  of  them,  muft  neceflarily  be  managed  by  com- 
paniest  with  exclufive  privileges.  Companies  have  doubtlefs 
been  greatly  fervice^ble  for  the  advancement  of  national  com- 

•  Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 
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mcrce  in  early  times.  It  fecms  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if  the- 
Eaft-Ihdia  and  African  trades  had  not  been  in  companies,  they 
could  not  have  been  eflablifhed.  But,  notwithflandiflg  thei« 
effefts,  in  procefe  of  time,  commerce  is  generally  able  to  do  better 
without  them ;  and  the  continuance  of  them  often  becomes  a. 
great  obftru^ion  to  the  trade  being  carried  on  in  its  full  extent. 
Private  or  feparate  traders  are  univerfally  known  to  take  more. 
pains,  and  tomanageraore  frugaUy,  &an  companies  can,  or  ever 
will  be  able  to  do^  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  obferve,  ia 
order  to  prevent  miftakcs,  tliat  regulated  companies  have  not 
always  one  joint  Aockj  but  in  many  of  them  every  member 
trades  upon  his  own  bottom,,  lihder  fuch  regulations  as  theis 
.charters  empower  them  to  itiake. 

The  reafon  why  companies  are  oftei).  continue^  much  Tonger 
tlian  the  intereft  of  the  trade  requires;^  is  tha^,  growing  wealthy^ 
they,  by  lending  money,  or  other  mean$,  become  of  confcquence 
to  the  government,  which  cannot  w^I^db  without  them. 

Exclufive  and  ct)ercive  powers  vefted  in  towns  corjlorate^ 
and  fuhordinat'e  focieties,  ^ye  all  like^ife  been  highly  ufeful 
in  the  infancy  of  trade.  lo  the  turbulent  times<  of  the  feudal 
iyftcm  there  could  haVe  ^cca' no  fccu'rity  for  haadlcraftfmen 
and  traders  but  in  privileged  places,  m  whicb  they  were  pro- 
teftedby  the  lord  of  the  foil,"  and  in  conAderation  of  the  fervicc 
they  did  hii^.  But  they  are  now  generally  efteemedan  obftru^ion 
to  it,  by  enabling  the  members  of  thofe  corporations  toimpofe 
upon  their  fellow  fubjeifls,  and  byldjfcouraging  induilry. 

As  commerce  confifts  in 'the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another, 
all  the  laws  which  impede  the  alienation  of  land,  or  ol  any 
other  commodi^.  obftru£l  commerce  j  beiides,  that  they  fink  the 
value  of  land.    Commerce  never  flourl&ed  in  England,  till  the 
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Alienation  of  lapd,  was  made  eafy,  by  the  dlfufe  or  abolition 
of  the  feudal  laws  and  cuHioms,  which  confined  it  to  the 
/defcendants  of  the  original  poflelTorG. 

All  laws  which  make  the  natarali ration  of  foreigners  difficult, 
Are  a  difcouragement  to  commerce.  To  foreigners  England  is 
-indebted  for  all  its  manufactures,  and  for  all  its  wealth.  And 
Q8  it  is  by  no  means  fully  peapled,  naturalization  ought  certa|nly 
to  be  made  as  ffafy  as  poiTible. 

No  prince  can  take  a  more  effectual  method  to  ruin  the. trade 
of  bis  dominions  in  a  very  fliort  time,  than  by  perfecution  on 
ficcount  of  religion.  Philip  tU  of  Spain  abfolutely  ruined  the 
fine  Iradc  of  Flanders,  and  enriched  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifli> 
by  introducing  the  inquifitioo  into  thefe  provinces  of  his  empire. 
The  PVoteftant  religion  is,  on  many  accounts,  more  favourable 
to  commerce  thaa  the  Catholic.  la  Proteftant  countries  no 
perfons  are  confined  to  coavents,  and  a  jingle  life ;  and  the 
manvBifturers  hare  not  their  bands  fo  much  tied  up  by  holidays.. 
The  Japaneie  are  gteat  fiiferers  by  confining  their  trade  to  the 
Cbinefe  and  the  Dutch,  occafioned  by  the  averfion  they  have 
conceived  for  the  Jefuits.  The  "ChiatCt  are  faid  to  gain  a 
thoufand  per  cent  in  their  tradj;  with  |apap»  and  the  Dutch 
nearly  the  £une.  ..•'..,' 

In  enumerating  this  thin^  and  cii-cufn^iQces>  which  are>  or 
would-  be,  favourable  or  unfavburable^  to  cpmmerce,  it  is  not 
improper  to  mention,  that  t&<Q  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea^ 
fures,  as  well  as  of  coin^  .would.^reatly  faciliute  general  com- 
merce. Itfcems  Inipanibre  to  etfe£t  this  thrbugtiout  the  world, 
or  throughout  Europe  j' mit  one  w^uld  tbink^  there  could  be 
no  very,  great  difficulty  to  cSe^  it  iivanj  particular  kmgdomk 
The  uniformi^  pf  weights  and  meafur^^ would  greatly  facilitate 
Eees  the 
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the  internal  commerce  of  Great-Britain,  and  this  of  itfelf  i$ 
certainly  an  object  of  confiderable  importance. 

As  an  admonition  to  the  Engli^  to  preferve  and  cultivate 
their  commerce  with  the  utmoft  attention,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  give,  from  Andepfon,  a  brief  account  of  the  principal 
flufluations  of  commerce,  in  modern  times.  "Who  would 
**■  have  dreamed  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  thofe  ports  of  the 
"  Levant,  from  whence,  by  means  of  the  Venetians,  England, 
•'  and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  chriftendom  was  fupplied  with  the 
*'  fpices,  drugs,  &c.  of  India  and  China,  fliould  one  day  come 
**  themfclves  to  be  fuppUed  therewith  by  the  remote  countries 
"of  England  and  Holland,  at  an^  eaficr  rate  than  they  were 
*'  wont  to  have  them  direftly  from  the  Eaft,  or  that  Venice 
*'  Hiould  afterwards  lofe  to  Lifbon  the  lucrative  trade  of  fup- • 
•'  plying  the  reft  of  Europe  with  them  ?  Or  laftly,  that  Liiboh 
**  fhould  afterwards  lofe  the  fame  to  AmfVerdam,  or  that  Amfter- 
'*  dam  and  Haerlem  fhould  gradually  lofe  (as  in  part  has  already 
*'  happened,  and  is  likely  more  and  more  to  happen)  their 
**  fanrous  and  Ane  linen  manufaffeures  to  Scotland  and  Ireland? 
**  We  need  not  add  the  various  removes  of  the  ftaple  for  the 
'*  woollen  manufacture,  which  was  firft  at  Y^nice,  Florence, 
**  Pila,  and  Luccaj  upon  the  early  revival  of  commerce,  after 
'"  the  fall  of  the  wcftern  empire,  from  whence  the  bulk  of  it 
"  removed  about  eight  hundred  years  ago  to  the  Netherlands, 
**  and  from  the  Netherlands  about  two  hundred  years  ago  into 
**  England  i  or  that  the  great  fupply  of  fugars"  to  all  Europe 
- "  fhould  go  from  Lilbon  to  London,  and  fince,  in  too  great 
'*  a  degree,  from  London  to  the  ports  of  France.  Fine  toys, 
■  •' haberdaihcry,  jewels,  watches,  hardware,  hats,  ftockings, 
"  &c.  from  France  and  Germany  into  England.     The  various 
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*'  removes  of  the  herring  fifliery  alfo  aie  very  remarkable.  Thefe 
**  inftances/'  as  Anderfon  juftly  fubjoins,  *'  render  feveral  of  the 
*<  axioms  of  our  older  writers  upon' commerce,  unfafe  to  be  re- 
"Jied  on.  Even  that  exccUeat  treatiie  of  Sir  Joliah  CbiM 
**  is  already  fomewhat  liable  to  this  caution,  efpecially  when  he 
"  is  writing  on  the  Dutch  commerce,  which  was  then  in 
*'  its  full  perfection,  though  it  has  been  iince  conHderably 
**  eclipfed." 

Let  us  not  be  difcouragcd  by  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  extend 
our  commerce  into  countries  yet  unknown.  Even  the  abortive 
attempts  of  the  EngliOi,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes  for  the 
hitherto  impradicable  north-weil,  and  north-call  palTages  to 
China  and  India  have,  neverthclefs,  been  productive  of  feveral 
new  and  confiderable  fources  of  commerce,  and  of  the  increafe 
of  navigation  to  thofe  northern  countries,  and  to  the  no  fmall 
benefit  of  all  the  se&.  of  Europe.  For  to  thofe  attempts  are 
owing  the  Greenland  fi(hery,  the  Hudfoo's-Bay  trade,  and  the 
trade  to  Ruflla  and  Lapland. 

Many  of  the  received  maxims  of  commerce  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  enriching  of  one  nation  at  the  expence  of  others,  arifing 
from  national  jealoufy,  as  if  the  gain  of  one  muft  nece^arily  be 
the  lofs  of  -the  other.  But  the  maxim  is  by  no  means  true, 
and  on  the  fame  principle  every  town  in  the  Cuiw  country  might 
be  as  jealous  of  its  neighbouring  towns,,  as  nations  are  of  thetr 
neighbours.  < 

In  reality,  as  I  have  obferved  before,  every  fair  bargain  is  again^ 
ful  tranfa£lion  to  both  the  parties,,  and  conJiequently  all  naitions 
are  benefited  by- their  commercial  intercourlje.     And. of  the  two, 
the  poor  arc  greater  gainers  than  the  rich,  becaufc  .the  waots , 
of  the  poor  are  of  a  more  ferious  nature  than  thofe.  of  the.  rich< 
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The  more  wealthy  any  nation  is,  the  greater  power  it  will  haVe 
.to  purchafe  the  commodities  of  other  nations,  and  no  country 
.has  fo  many  refources  within  itielf,  as  not  to  i\znd  in  need  of 
others,  at  Icaft  for  fuperfluities. 

The  happinefs  of  all  natidns,  therefore,  as  one  great  com- 
munity, will  be  befl  promoted  by  laying  afide  all  national 
Jeaioufy  of  trade,  and  by  each  country  cultivating  ihofc  pro- 
duflions  or  manufadures  which  they  can  do  to  the  moft  advan* 
tags ;  and  experience,  in  a  ilate  of  perfe^  liberty,  will  foon 
teach  them  what  thofe  are.  In  this  ftatc  of  things,  the  only 
advantage  will  be  on  the  fide  of  induftry  and  ingenuity,  and  nt> 
man,  or  nation,  onght  to  widi  it  to  be  any  where  elfe. 

In  this  natural  cour&  of  things,  the  connexions  of  mankind, 
in  confequence  of  being  found  advantageous,  would  be  ^  multi* 
plied,  that  they  would  find  a  common  intereft  in  being  at  feaee 
with^one  another,  and  a  common  lois  in  hoftUity.  When  dif- 
ferences arofe  they  would  lind  fome  other  method  of  deciding- 
them  than  by  force,  and  the  world  would  in  time  recover  its 
prifUne  paradifaical  ftate.  The  prefent  oMiunercial  treaties  be* 
tween  England  and  France,  and  between  other  nations  formerly 
faoflile  to  each  other,  feems  to  fliew  ^t  mankind  begin  to  be 
ienfible  of  the  folly  of  war,  and  promiie  a  new  and  moft  im* 
portanc  sera  in  the  Aate  of  the  world  in  genval,  at  leaft  in 
Europe.  Ourjealoufy  <^  trade  operates  to  make  other  nations 
poor  at  our  own  expence.  For  if  it  be  the  wifli  of  any  people 
to  trade  with  anodier  nation,  it  is  a  proof  that  tfa^  find  them- 
selves benefited  by  that  trade. 

If  any  reftridion  on  commerce  vnis  ever  for  die  intereft  of  a 
nation,  it  was  as  I  have  oblcrved,  that  which  was  in  part  pro- 
€ni«d  for  this  country  by  the  a^  of  navigathn.    It  made  it  ne- 
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ceflary  for  us  to  encreafe  our  navy,  and  thereby  made  us  more 
formidable  in  time  of  war.  But  this  was  neceffarily  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  nation  in  other  relpefts.  For  it  is  evident  that  we 
were  apprehenfive  of  being  ferved  with  many  commodities  by 
foreigners  cheaper  than  we  could  be  by  our  own  people  in  the- 
natural  courfe  of  things.  It  was  therefore  only  another  mode 
of  taxing  ourfelves  for  our  defence. 

'  Dr.  Smith  juftly  obfervcs*  that  no  regulation  of  commerce 
can  increafe  the  quantity  of  induflry,  and  corifequently  ^e 
wealth  of  any  foclety,  beyond  what  its  capital  can  maintain. 
It  can  only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  direction  into  which  it 
might  not  otherwife  have  gone  j  and  it  is  by  no  means  certaia 
that  this  artificial  direfiion  will  be  more  advantagiM>us  to  (ocictj 
than  that  to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord.. 

*  Wealth  of  ifetioDf,  vol.  ii.  ^177- 
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LECTURE       HI. 

XTfe  of  Coloniti  to  a  commercial  State.  Difference  Between  ancient 
and  moderh  Calomes*      Importance  of  our  American  Colonies, 

Hbe  Subferv'iency  of  a  Colony  to  the  Mother  Country.  The  Situa^ 
tion  of  Ireland.     Vnreafonable  fealoufy  of  it.     Maxims  with  re- 

fpeSi  to  Money.  Of  the  Nature  of  Exchange.  In  lobat  Cafes  a 
great  ^antity  of  Money  is  ufeful  or  hurtful  to  a  State^  and 
bow  the  Incre'afe  of  it  operates  to  produce  an  impfowd  State  of 
Society.     The  Coinage  ^EngHJb  Mon^  free, 

AOreat  means  of  the  amazing  increafe  of  ihipping  and  com- 
merce in  modem  times  is  our  foreign  Colonies,  of  theef- 
tabliflunent  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  idea.  They  only  formed 
colonies,  when  they  were  over-ilocked  with  people  at  home } . 
whereas  We  almoft  depopulate  ourfcWes  to  form  them.  They 
had  the  advantage  of  the  iettlers  only  in  view ;  we  the  advan- 
tage of  the  mother- country  chiefly.  With  the  ancients  colonies 
prefcntly  became  independent  of  their  mother-country ;  with 
us,  die  connexion  with  their  mother-country  is  ftriftly  kept  up. 
The  ancients  d^endcd  their  cdonies  from  their  affeiflion  and 
friendship  for  their  former  countrymen ;  we  fight  for  them,  as 
for  our  property. 

It  was  the  pofleffion  of  colonies,  which  gave  the  princes  of 
Europe  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  trade.  Our  wars  arc  now 
chiefly  commercial  wars ;  whereas  commerce  was  never  made  an 
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ftiFair  of  Aate»  iiefaee  the  planting  of  colonies  in  the  hd  century. 
In  fad>  colonies,  conduiAed  according  to  the  modern  maximfi, 
of  their  entire  fvfa&ryiency  to  the  mother«country,  tM  diAant 
QgtioaSt  fupplied  jvitfa  «verjr  commodity  they  want,  by  dieir 
moither- country,  if  fhe  can  fup^y  them  with  it.  Accord- 
ing to  thefe  maslms,  in  which  the  liberty  and  bappinefs 
of  colortifts*  are  not  confidemd,  a  oolooy  muft  never  interfere 
with  the  raanufa^ree  of  its  mother-country,  and  all  its  com- 
werce  tmifl  he  carried  on  hy  the  ihjpping  of  its  mother-country. 
Tiifi  inhabitants  of  colonies  muft  not  oven  iiih  upon  their  own 
coaiCls.  In  fitort,  according  to  thcie  maxims,  colonies  can  only 
be  for  calture, 

Cosfidertng  how  indaftrious  the  people  of  our  cc^ohies  are, 
it  is  no  wonder,  if  we  confer  this-  th^ir  iltuation,  that,  as  the 
JagyciouG  Sir  Jofiah  Child  many  years  ago  ob&rved,  every  white 
nun  in  our  colonies  finds  em^oyroent  for  four  at  home.  Now 
fuppofiikgi  that  finoe  Jus  time,  there  maof  be  two  hundred  and 
6fty  tihou&nd  whitq.<neii  in  all  our  colonies  (exclufive  of  wo- 
men and  children,  and  j>dfo:of  negroe  Haves,  and  including  about 
twelve  thoufand  eight  hundred  failars  empl<^ed  as  well  in  their 
own  fiflieries  as  in  the  coafting  trade,  and  in  that  aUb  about  the 
continent  and  cfland  coloniesintsffiothouiand  veflels  of  their  own 
groit  land  fmall)  then  is  empl<^meiit  given  to  no  fewer  than  one 
jnillion  of  our  own  people  at  home.  And  as  all  our  commerce 
with  America,  is;(^Bding  the  negr»e  trsde,  may  probably  em- 
ploy one  thou&nd  two  hundred  fail  ijaoce  of  our  own  Britifli 
ihippiflg*  and  :twenty  thou&nd  Jailors,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
vaftly  profitable  thcfc  our  plantations  are  to  us  in  every  view, 
whedier  by  fetting  on  work  fuch  immenle  numbers  of  our  ma* 
nufaflorers  and  artificers  of  all  kinds,  or  by  finding  employment 
Fff  for 
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for   our  failors,    fliip-buUders,   and  all   the  trades   depending 
thereon*.  > 

Whether  the  maxims  of  the  abfolute  fuhferviency  of  colonies 
to  their  mother-country  be  equitable  or  not,  1  do  not  here  con- 
fider.  But  that  being  allowed,  the  English  are  juftly  charged 
with  fetting  the  example  of  feveral  wrong  fteps  with  regard  to 
colonies  ;  as  they  Brft  began  to  refine  ftigars  at  St.  CliriAophers. 
It  is  however  pretty  manifed,  that  a  mother- country  may  injure 
itfelf  by  an  extreme  jealoufy  of  its  colonics,  Thi«  feems  to  he 
clearly  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  Ireland,  a  kingdom  dependent 
on  England,  and  therefore  in  fi&,  much  the  fame  as  a  colony 
to  it.  Ireland  Ihould  certainly  be  indulged  in  thoie  branches  of 
trade,  in  which  we  cannot  underfell  the  French,  and  they  can. 
For  the  Irifh,  it  is  faid,  can  underfell  all  the  world.  It  ieems 
likewife  to  be  equally  ihort  lighted  policy,  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  any  Irilh  commodities,  as  ikins,  tallow,  butter,  6cc.  oil 
pretence  that  the  permiifion  to  do  it  would  hurt  the  landed  lotereft 
in  England;  whereas  the  confequeiice  would  plainly  be,  to 
leflen  the  price  of  our  manufadures  j  which  would  increafe  our 
exportations,  commerce  and  wealth,  and  confequently  raife  the 
value  of  land,  fo  as  to  be  a  much  greater  advantage  in  the  end, 
than  any  thing  that  could  accrue  from  the  prefent  fate  of  part 
of  ics  produce  at  a  little  higher  price.  So  that  Mr.  Poftle- 
thwait  feemed  with  reafon  to  fay,  that  preventing  the  exporta- 
tion of  cattle  from  Ireland,  in  order  to  encourage  home  con- 
fumption,  arifes  from  miflaking  the  nature  of  trade;  that  this 
tnonopoly  of  cattle  in  the  hands  of  the  landholders  is  hoth  un- 

*  Thefe  paragraphs  were  written  long  before  the  late  Amciican  war>  and  Were 
copied,  I  believe,  from  Poflleihwaite.  Since  that  war  the  ftate  of  things  in  thcfe 
rcfpcfls  is  much  changed. 
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juft  with  refped  to  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  ite  benefit  to  the 
landholders  themfelres  oply  imaginary. 

■  Little  did  Great-Britain  think  of  the  price  tbey  were  to  pay, 
for  their  foreign  colonics  in  North  America.  For  to  this  ac- 
eount  •  we  rauft  put,  befides  the  expence  of  planting  them 
(which  indeed  was  fo  fmall  as. to. give  this  country  very  little, 
original  claim  upon  tiuam)jboth  the-expetice  of  defending  thcni, 
and  that  of  the  war  in  which  wc  loft  them.  The  war  before 
the  laft,  which  was  andertaken  on  account  of  the  colonies,  coil 
Great-Britain  upwards  of  ninety  millions.  The  SpaniQi  war 
of  1^39  was  principally  undertaken  on  their  account,  in  which 
Great- Britain-fpent  upwards  of  forty  millions.  If  we  call  the: 
whole  only  a^handred  millions,  and  add  to  it  the  expence  of  the 
laft  war  with  the  colonies  and  their  allies,  we  may  fay  that  they 
have  been  the  caofe  of  our  expending  no  lefs  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions.  Such  is  the  forefight  and  wifdom  of  gre^t 
nations  1 

Moneyy  as  a  commodity,  which  is  a  convenient  fubftitute  for 
other  commodit^s,''  is  of. eminent  ufe  in  commerce;  and  a  va- 
riety of  circumftances  relating  to  it  deferve  the  attention  both 
l>f'thehiftorian».  who  takesnotico  of  tht  ftate  of  tr;ide  and  ;cam- 
merce  in  different  coaatries,  iandi  of  thtj  pqUttcian,  who  would 
favoor  comntterce.  ,■:    '  .     ■  1  ■■ 

'  If  all  men  could  conveniently  dxchange  what  tfaey  have  for 
what  they  want, ,  there  would  be-no  occafion  for  money.  But 
they  fomctimes  want  to  purchafc  a  little  more,  and  foqietimes 
aiittlelefs  than^-any  par^ricular  quantity^that  they  can  ^oi]\.,^ 
niehlly  pact  with.  ,Alib,  fom^biitaes  they  have  a  fuperHiti.  ' 
which  would  pcn(h  iii  their  hands,'  and  they  do  not  care  to  gn  . 
it  without  fome  equivalent. 
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In  this  cafe  it  wit  very  dcfirable  to  iind  ibmethlng  that  v.»a 
DOt  perishable,  and  of  eafy  conreyjince,  which  might  be  coq<* 
fidered  m  tht  reprefentsttve  of  value  in.  gitttra/.  But  nothing 
wodM  have  been  chofen  for  this  purpofe  at  firft  but  vrhtt  had 
ibme  intrinfic  value  to  recommond  ic,afubftancewbicb  hadufeo 
of  it6  own.  Several  things  have  been  applied  to  thia  {purpoie 
ifi  different  countries,  and  at  di&reAt  tiihea.  But  the  mMilft 
have  been  generally  found  preferable  to  every  thing  e]{e,  efpe-* 
cially  copper*  filver,  and  gold.  To  fave  the  trouble  of  weigbiog 
the  quantity,  and  examining  the  purity,  of  thefe  metals,  the 
generality  of  nations  have  fallen  into  the  method  of  ftamping 
them  J  but  the  Chinefe  ftill  take  them  by  weight. 

As  the  price  of  things  cannot  rife  where  there  Is  no  defire  to 
purchafe,  Co  let  that  defire  be  ever  fo  great,  the  price  cannot 
exceed  what  thoie  who  want  can  affond  to  pay.  The  price  of 
the  neceifaries  of  lift,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Stewart  &ys*»  muft 
depend  upon  the  faculties  of  the  buyer,  that  is,  of  the  loW^ 
clafs  of  the  people.  In  the  igrea«e(t  famine,  even  bread  can 
never  rife  above  that  price.  For  ihea  the  common  peof^e  muft 
adually  die. 

'  The  price  of  things  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  lattour 
beftowed  upon  them.  For  fbmetimes  a  raannfadare  ia  raiftd 
by  thofe  who  only  amufe  themfelves  with  It,  or  who  have  no 
other  ufe  for  their  tiuae.  Hence  the  cheaphefs  of  all  ibrta  of 
country  work  in  former  times,  and  of  the  work  of  nuoa  at 
prcienl. 

The  price  of  any  thing  in  money,  or  goods,  depends  upon 
competition,  or  the  demand  there  is  for  it.  "When  any  thing 
is  much  wanted,  a  great  price  will  be  given  for  it;  but  wbeft 

*  Political  (Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 
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few  want  it»  and  the  owner  mufl  part  with  it,  he  will  be 
willing  to  fell  it  for  little. 

Price,  however,  fuppofes  alienation ;  and  a  coipofioo  ftendard 
of  value  fiippores  a  frequent  and  familiar  alienation.  What 
anfwer.  fays  Sir  James  Stewart*,  would  a  Scotch  Highlander 
have  given  fifty  years  ago,  if  he  had  been  aflted  for  how  much 
he  fold  a  quart  of  his  mil^,  a  dofteg  of:his  eggs,  or  a  I'lad  of 
his  turf.  They  bore  no  determinate  price,  becauft  they '  were 
not  fold.  Where  the  inhabitants  are  fed  almoft  direSIy  from  the 
earth,  the  demand  for  grain  in  the  public  market  will  be  little, 
and  confequently  the  price  low,  whether  there  be  little  money 
ia'the  cou&try,  as  in  3cotlftnd  fordterly,  or  much,  M  in  the 
Indies. 

Let  the  fpecie  of  a  country  be  ever  fo  mi»ch  atrgmcnted  or 
diminiibed,  commodities  will  ftill  rife  and  fall  according  to  the 
principles  of  demand  and  competition;  and  thefi;  will  eoflr 
fequeatly  depend  upon  the  inclinatiooE  of  (hole  who  have 
property,  or  any  kind  of  equivalMit^  t«>  gWe,  hut  never  upon 
the  quantity  of  coin  they  are  po6eflcd  of.  At  a  time  when  (be 
Greeks  and  Romans  abounded  in  wealth,  when  every  r«rity, 
and  the  works  of  the  choiceft  artlfls,  was  carried  to  an  exceHive 
price,  an  ox  wbs  t>ougbt  for  ^  mere  trifle,  and  grain  was  cheaper 
perhaps  than  it  was  ever  in  ScotUnd-f*. 

If  money  be  above  the  prc^tortion  of  indaOtry,  it  wilF  have 
no  effeA  in  raiting  prices,  nor  will  it  enter  into  circulation.  It 
will  be  hoarded  up  in  treafure,  where  it  muft  wait  not  only  the 
defire  of  the  proprietor  to  confume,  but  of  the  indudrious  to 
fatisfy  that  defire.  There  never  can  therefore  remain  in  circu- 
lation more  than  a  quantity  nearly  proportionate  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  rich,  and  the  indullry  of  the  poor:};. 

*  PoUtical  CEcooomyj  rol.  t.  p.  369.  t  Hud.  p.  403.         t  Il>i^-  P-  407- 
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The  firft  maxim  with  refpeft  to  money,  the  ftandard  of  all 
commodities,  is,  that  the  nominal  fpocies  of  it  fliould  be  fubjeft 
to  as  little  variation  as  poffiblc.  To  raifc  the  nominal  value  of 
money  may  ferve  a  particular  emergence,  within  a  (late,  because 
people  will  fell  their  commodities  for  the  fame  words,  as  it 
were,  without  regard  to  the  meaning  of  them,  at  leaft  for  fome 
time*  Thus,  it  was  obferved  in  the  laft  year  of  Lewis  XIV, 
that  when  the  money  was  raifed  ihrec-fevenths,  the  prices  of 
things  augmented  only  one-feventh.  But  with  regard  to  foreign 
connexions,  a  prince  only  cheats  hlmfelf,  by  that  means. 
Foreigners  will  take  advantage  of  the  illufion,  whilfl  it  lafts, 
and  buy  their  goods  with  their  own  bad  money }  and  the  par  of 
exchange,  which  regulates  the  commerce  of  different  countries, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  relative  intrinfic  value  of  the  coins 
of  Afferent  nations,  without  any  regard  to  their  currency  wlicre 
they  are  coined. 

France  robs  therr  futgefts  by  debafing,  the  Aandard  of  the 
-coin,  and  then  pays  her  debts,  and  afterwards  fometimes  raifes 
the  ftandard  again.  But,  fays  Sir  James  Stewart*,  three  incon- 
veniences follow  on  this,  firft,  it  difturbs  the  ideas  of  the  whole 
nation  with  rcfpcil  to  value,  and  gives  an  advantage  in  all 
bargains  to  thofe  who  can  calculate  over  thofe  who  canoot. 
Secondly,  it  robs  the  whole  clafs  of  debtors  when  tHi  ftandard 
is  raifed,  and  it  robs  the  whole  clafs  of  creditors  when  it  is 
debafed.  Thirdly,  it  ruins  credit,  becaufe  no  man  will  borrow, 
or  lend,  in  a  country  when  he  cannot  be  fure  of  receiving  back 
the  value  of  his  loan,  or  of  being  in  a  capacity  of  clearing 
himfelf,  by  paying  back  the  value.he  had  borrowed; 

It  lias  been  a  fallc  maxim  of  many  princes  and  politicians,  to 
endeavour  to  keep  allthe  coin  they  can,    within  their  own 

•  Political  C£conoiny,  vol.iii  p.  67.. 
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territories.  The  attempt  is  abfolutely  frultlers,  and  if  it  could 
Tuccced,  would  really  be  prejudicial  to  commerce,  and  the  true 
iotereft  of  the  ftate.  Where  there  is  money,  and  commodities 
are  wanted,  it  will  be  exchanged  for  them,  and  there  are  fo 
many  ways  of  conveying  it,  that  no  power  on  earth  can  prevent 
the  circulation.  Befides,  money  can  never  abandon  a  nation^ 
where  there  are  people  and  induftry.  InduAry  will  raife 
manufactures,  and  manufaAures  will  command  money.  Nay, 
fince  a  great  accumulation  of  money,  which  is  the  univerfal  cpn- 
fequence  of  an  encreafc  of  induftry  and  manufaftures,  neceffarily 
checks  the  growth  of  manufaflures,  by  encreallng  the  price  of 
labour,  it  ought  rather  to  be  the  aim  of  good  policy,  to  diminiHi 
the  quantity  of  current  money  in  the  kingdom,  ilnce  otherwife, 
our  poorer  neighbours  will  always  be  able  to  underfell  u«. 

The.  only  inconvenience  attending  a  fmall  quantity  of  current 
money  in  a  flate  will  be  felt  in  wars,  or  travelling  abroad, 
where  money  muft  be  raifed  at  home  to  be  expended  abroad. 
For  it  is  certain,  that  were  a  nation  ever  fo  rich  in  commodities, 
it  could  not  carry  on  a  foreign  war  without  money  ^  for  men 
cannot  carry  con^modities  for  their  fubiiAence  along  with  them. 
In  this  cafe,  therefore,  the  more  money  they  can  raife  at  home, 
and  carry  along  with  them,  with  which  to  purchafe  thofa 
neceflaries,  the  more  advantage  they  will  have.  ; 

In  this  view,  therefore,  only,  viz.  in  cafe  of  neceilary  ex- 
pcnces  abroad,  is  it  of  confequence,  that  what  is  generally 
called  the  balance  of  trade  fhould  be  in  favour  of  a  nation.  For 
certainly  that  nation,  which  faves  the  moH;  money  by  its  trade 
will  always  he  the  moft  powerful.  It  will  have  what  fbmc  call,, 
the  moft  conventional  riches ;  and  hence  riches  are  <:alled  the 
fmews  of  war.    Otherwife  a-nation  might  be  much  happier  at 
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^ome  if  ttrty  received  no  money  but  otily  th«  commodities  they 
Wanted,  in  return  for  thofe  they  riifed  and  exported  tficmfeives. 
On  the  contrary,  where  therft  is  nb  induftry  and  manofac* 
tares,  it  is  Impofiible  to  retain  money.  For  abave  one  thouCand 
y^ars,  the  money  of  Europe  ha6  been  flowing  to  Rome  by  open 
»nd  fenfibk  currents;  but  it  h«s  been  emptied  by  miny  fecrec 
and  infcnfible  ones  j  and  the  want  of  induftry  and  commerce 
readers  the  papal  territories  at  prcfent  the  pooreft  in  all  Italy. 
Again,  what  immenfe  Ireafures  have  been  expended  by  (o  many 
natrons  in  Flanders  fince  the  rerolutvon  ?  More  money  perhaps 
than  the  half  of  what  is  at  prc&nt  in  Europe.  But  what  ii 
how  become  of  it  ? 

it  is  by  the  encreafe  or  detreafe  of  the  quantity  e-money  in 
a  {late,  that  the  balance  of  its  trade,  or  its  gain  or  lofs  by  trade, 
is  generally  ellimated;  and  as  fuperior  induftry  will  draw  a 
fuperior  quantity  of  money,  there  Teems  to  be  fome  foundation 
for  the  maxim.  But  then,  it  only  Ibewe  the  balance,  wheti 
left  to  its  natural  courfe.  The  Spwifli  princes^  by  prohibiting: 
tbe  exportation  of  coin,  in  (&&.  impoveriflied  their  country. 
As  this  Spaniards  could  not  exchange  it  for  comnaodities,  it  was 
to  them  an  ufelefs  incumbrance.  Nay,  it  was  worfethan  an 
incumbrance;  for  as  it  railed  the  price  of  all  things  at  hone, 
it  made  it  impofltble  for  tfacm  to  eftabliA  any  maoufadures, 
which  could  be  fold  in  a  foreign  market. 

The  encreafe  of  money  in  a  country  has  a  favourable  opoatioa 
for  "a  time,  becaufe  it  firft  comes  into  the  hands  of  thoie  who 
are  thereby  enabled  to  purcbafe  the  produce  of  die  grcmad,  or 
manufadm-es,  at  a  higher  price  than  had  been  given  for  them 
beifbre;  and  this  enables  the  farmer  and  manufa'^urer  to  eDcrei& 
riieir  ilock.  But  when  the  price  of  every  thing  is  again  £wd, 
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the  cncreafed  quantity  of  coin  only  adds  to  the  load  of  every 
man  who  carries  it  to  market;  aad  if  it  was  a  thoufand  times 
more  than  it  is,  it  would  be  only  fo  much  the  greater  burthen, 
unlefs  it  cpuld  be  exported  for  femctliing  of  iatrinfic  value. 

When  money  begins  to  leave  any  ,country,  the  preceding 
operation  is  reverfed.  The  farmer  and  manafaifturer,  not  being 
able  to  get  the  ufual  prices  for  their  commodities,  are  difcou- 
raged  from  raifingthemi  and  improvemmjC  and  population  wiU 
for  a  time  go  'backwards. 

The  great  advantage  which  accrued  to  Europe  A-om  the 
difcovery  of  America,  arofe  not  froai  t^e  greater  quantity  of 
gold  and  iilver  with  which  it  fupplied  us,  but  from  new  articles 
of  confumption  and  manufaAure,  and  Aill  more  from  the 
fpirit  of  induftry  which  it  excited  among  the  different  Europeaa 
nations,  by  fupplying  them  with  a  new  market  for  their 
commodities. 

It  is  peculiar  to  this  country  to  charge  nothing  for  the 
comage  of  money,  whereas  in  France  it  pays  eight  per  cent. 
This  is  a  means  of  preferving  the  French  coin  more  than  the 
Engliih.  Nobody,  I  believe,  fays  Mr.  Stewart*,  everimpprty 
louis  d'ors  to  be  coined  in  the  Eng;lifh  mint,  notwithftandtng 
the  benefit  there  is  in  importing  gold  into  England  from  France, 
where  the  proportion  of  the  metals  is  lower ;  yet  nothing  .is 
more  common  than  to  carry  guineas  to  every  foreigh  mint  at 
'  the  bare  price  of  bullion.  This  is  the  reafqn  why  io  little 
English  coin,  and  fo  much  French  coin,  is  found  in  circulation, 
in  countries  foreign  to  both  nations.  Louis  d'prs,  he  fays,  in 
confequence  of  the  price  of  coinage,  pafs  current  almoUE  every 

*  Political  CEconom^,   vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
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where,  fdt  more  than  their  intrinfic  v^alue,  even  when  compared 
with  the  coin  of  the  vcfy  nation  where  they  circulate  without 
the  JGiD^ion  of  the  public  authority.  Thus  do  French  coin 
is  melted  down,  and  when  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  is 
favourable,  it  returns  hoow. 

It  is  no  manner  of  difference  to  France,  he  fays*,  to  receive 
for  the  balance  of  her  trade  a  hundred  pounds  of  her  own  louis 
d'ors,  or  a  hundred  pounds  of  ftandard  gold  bullion,  at  fuch 
time  as  bullion  is  commonly  carried  to  the  mint,  becaufc  the 
one  and  the  other  will  anfwer  the  lame  occaJions,  both  in  tha 
Paris  market  and  in  moft  trading  towns  in  Europe. 


LECTURE       LIII. 

Offbe  Inter efi  of  Money:  bovs  its  rife  or  fall «  injluenced  hy  the 
State  of  Commerce.  Of  fixing  the  Rate  aflnteref.  Of  Paper-- 
money..  Paper-credit.  State  of  tie  Norths  American  Colonies 
in  this  Refpem,     Of  Exchange. 

TO  perfons  in  trade,  money  yields  as  proper  a  produce,  as 
lands  do  to  hufbandmen.  Hence,  the  ufe  of  it  bears 
a  price,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  land.  And  intereft,  which  is  the 
price  of  money,  the  univerfal  repreieiltative  of  commodities,  is 

*  Political  CEcooomy,  vol.  u.  p.  61. 
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juftly  called  the  barometer  of  a,  Aate^  fhewing  very  nearly  the 
comparative  {late  of  the  commerce  and  riches  of  the,  nation.    , 

The  lownefs  of  intereft  is  almoil  an  infallible  lign  of  the 
ilourifhing  ftate  of  a  people.  It  proves  theencreafe  of  induftry, 
and  a  good  circulation  through  the  whole  ftate^  to  little  lefs 
than  demonflration.  And  though  a  fudden  check  to  commerce 
may  have  a  momentary  effc&  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is  eafily 
diilinguiOied  from  ihe  former.  .  Almolt  all  other  means  of 
afcertaioing  the  quantity  of  trade  in  .3  nation  ^re  very  fallacious. 
The  number  of  tons  of  Clipping,  which  fome  have  recourfc  to 
for  that  purpofe,  a6fords  a  very  imperfect  rule  to  judge,  of  the 
real  riches,  or  trade,  of  two  nations  i  for  a  great  deal,  depends 
on  the  difference  of  bulk  andrintrtnfic  value  in  comi^pdities. 

High  intereH:  of  money;  arlfes  from  three  circumilances;  s 
great  demand  for  borrowing  j  little  riches  to  ^^Hpp'y  ^^^i 
demand  j  and  great  profits  arifing  from  commerce.  All  thofe 
circumOiances  are  marks  of  a,  fm^U.  advance- in  commerce  and 
induflry.  In  a  Aate  where *th(^e  is  nothii^g  buta  landed  intereil 
there  is  little  frugality,  and  tberefpre  borrowers  muft  be  very 
numerous;  whereas  traders,  having  gain  always  before  their 
eyes,  are  faving.  In-  a  monied  intereft,  therefore,  there  is  a 
great  number  of  lenders,  vyhich  finks :  the  rate  of  intereft.  It 
is  needlcfs  to  enquiry,  with  ,refpeffl  .tqi  the  third,  circumftance, 
whether  low  intereft  and  low  profits,  b^  the  caqfe,  or  which 
the  effetfl.  They  both  arife  from^n  extenfivc  commerce,  and 
m'utually  forward  each  other. 

This  circumftance  clearly  fhews  the  low  .ftate  of  commerce  in  ' 

ancient  times.     We  read  in  Lyfias  of  one  ^houfand  per  cent, 

profit  being  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents  fent  to  no  greater 

a  diftance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic;  nor  is  it  mentioned 

'  as  an  inftance  of  exorbitant  profit.     Agree&bl/  to  this,  .the 
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intereft  of  money  ^s  high  in  ancient  times,  generally  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent.  Where  there  is  an  extcnfivc  trade,  merchants 
will  endeavour  to  underfcU  one  another,  and  manage  every 
thing  in  the  cbeapeil:  manner  poiUble,  fo  as  to  get  haudfbme 
fortunes  by  ftnall  profits,  and  large  dealings. 

In  China  the  legal  intereft  of  money  is  thirty  per  cent*. 
This  is  iaid  to  be  the  medium  between  the  rent  of  good  lands, 
and  the  gains  of  commerce-f--  But  the  lame  authority  fays,  that 
money  laid  out  on  lands  or  honies,  brings  at  the  moft  ten  pn- 
centj.  Fifty  per  cent,  therefore,  moft  be  the  medium  profit 
of  commerce  in  that  country. 

Though  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  money  unemployed^ 
and  particularly  a  fadden  acquffition  of  moAey,  may  for  a  time 
produce  a'lownefs  of  intereft,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Spain  upon 
the  diicovcry  of  Amei-ica,  it  does  not  thefrfore  follow,  that 
where  there  is  much  indney,  intereft  will  be  low.  The  circum- 
-ftances  mentioned  above  muft  be  taken  into  confideration. 
Intereft  at  Batavia  is  ten  per  cent,  end  in  Jamaica  fix  per  cent, 
though  thole  plfufes  abound  more  in  coin  than  London  or 
Amftcrdam. 

Whatever  occafions  the  hoarding  of  money  tends  to  leficn 
the  rate  of  intereft.  General  frugality  has  the  fame  cffe&.  In 
this  ftate  of  things,  many  will  be  able  to  lend,  and  few  will 
be  difpofed  to  borrow. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any  more  reafon  why  government 
fliould  fix  the  intereft  of  money,  than  the  price  of  any  other 
commodity.  The  real  value  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  thing 
elfc,  is  beft  found  by  the  want  of  it  j  and  to  this  government 
itfelf  muft  conform.     For,    by  one  means  or  other,   the  ftate 

*  Maamn  fur  In  Chioooii,  vol.  iv.  p.  336.  f  S>.  p.  341.  %  P.  38^. 
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muft  always  give  the  price  at  which  the  money  holder  is  willing 
to  part  with  It.  England,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  war, 
borrowed  at  much  more  than  legal  intereft,  though  it  was  no« 
minally  at  lei's ;  for  the  miniilers  gave  various  advantages  to  thoft 
who  were  willing  to  lend  them  money.  There  may  be  a  con- 
venience in  having  a  determinate  meaning  to  the  term  tntereft, 
where  it  is  not  defined  by  the  parties  themfeives  j  but  this 
ihould  be  as  nearly  as  poflible  its  actual  value,  and  wy  with 
it.  When  perfons  want  money,  and  the  rate  of  Intcreft  is  low, 
th^  muft  not  only  pay  the  real  value  of  it,  but  they  muft  likewise 
indemnify  the  lenders  for  the  rifle  they  run  in  breaking  the  law. 

As  money  is  a  reprefentative  of  commodities,  fo  bills  are  a 
reprefentative  of  money;  and  as  money  is  of  no  ufe  when  it 
cannot  be  exchanged  for  commodities,  fo  are  bills  of  no  ufe, 
when  they  cannot  be  exchanged  for  money.  But  fince  the  va- 
lue of  bills  with  refped  to  money  is  fixed,  every  bill  represents 
a  certain  abfolute  fum,  and  the  proportion  between  mon^  and 
bills  is  not  variable,  like  the  proportion  between  mqney  and  com- 
modities. There  is  no  danger  of  a  country  being  overilocked 
with  bills  ;  when  there  is  no  fraud  in  drawing  them,  fince  no 
bill  is  drawn  unlefs  the  value  exprefled  in  it  be  forthcoming. 
The  only  danger,  arifes  from  perfons  promifing,  in  the  form  of 
a  bill  or  note,  more  than  they  may  be  able  to  pay  at  the  time 
promifed.  And  while  a  man''8  credit,  or  that  of  a  bank,  is 
good,  their  promiflbry  notes  will  circulate  exactly  like  cafli» 
without  any  thing  being  reprefcnted  by  them.  But,  provided 
paper  credit,  public  or  private,  be  kept  within. tolerable  bounds, 
and  the  public  or  private  funds  be  able  to  anfwer  any  de- 
mands that  may  be  made  upon  them,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  an 
obftrudion  to  commerce,  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  it.  It 
operates  in  the  fiime  manner  as  the  increaie  of  mon^,  and  hath  the- 
3  £ime 
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fame  efFeas,  in  promoting  induftry,  and  bringing  about  a  more 
floudfhing  ftate  of  the  people.  But  then  this  can  never  be  the 
cafe  for  any  confiderable  time,  and  in  any  eminent  degree,  ex- 
cept in  opulent  and  commercial  countries,  and  in  thofe  only  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  whole  people  is  inviolably  eftabliihed. 
Voltaire  acknowledges  the  importance  of  paper  credit,  when 
he  fays,  wc,  viz,  (the  French)  begin  to  form  funds  of  mortgage, 
as  among  the  Englilh ;  and  if  in  a  ilatc  purely  monarchical, 
thefe  circulatory  notes  could  be  introduced,  which  at  lealt 
double  the  wealth  of  England,  the  adminiftration  of  France 
would  acquire  its  laft  degree  of  perfe£lion. 

'  The  hiftory  of  the  Mifnfippi  fcheme  in  France,  and  that  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  in  England,  demonflrate  the  ill  confe-  . 
queoces  of  the  too  great  extenfion  of  paper  credit.  It  is  not, 
however,  abfolutely  necelTary,  though  it  be  convenient,  that  there 
be  actual  cafh  in  every  country,  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  paper 
credit  of  it.  If  there  be  commodities  to  anfwer  it,  it  is  the  fame 
thing  in  fa£t.  In  that  cafe,  notes  are  onfy  a  more  perifiiable 
kind  of  money.  They  reprcfent  commodities  immediately 
without  the  intervention  of  real  coin.  The  ftatc  of  our  colo- 
nies in  North  America  demonflrate  this. 

It  is  faid  that  all  the  money,  which  our  North  American 
colonics  can  pt^bly  get  centers  in  England ;  fo  that  fcarce 
they,  or  any  of  our  American  colonics,  know  the  ufe  of  gold 
and  filver  paffing  in  current  payment.  They  have  been  obliged 
to  invent  a  nominal  medium  of  exchange,  viz.  bills  iffued  by 
public  authority,  which  go  as  low  as  fixpence.  This  paper 
money  ferves  all  the  common  ufes  of  gold  and  iilver  money ; 
and  notwithftanding  this  feeming  inconvenience,  thefe  people 
increafe  moft  aftonidiingly  in  numbers  and  riches,  being  fur- 
ni/hed  with  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  capable  oY  fitting  out 

fleets. 
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fleets,  furniflimg  and  feeding  armies,  and  all  without  gold  or 
filver  *.  The  Portuguefe,  have  gold  and  diamonds  in  great 
quantities  in  Brafil,  but  the  people  are  few,  jll  fed,  and  ill 
cloathed,  nor  are  they  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets,  furnifliing  or 
maintaining  armies. 

it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  pTace^  though  I  be  writing 
for  the  ufc  of  the  hiftorian,  and  not  of  the  merchant,  to  give- 
an  idea  of  the  general  nature  Qi  exchange ^  as  the  knowledge,  of 
il  is  neceflary  to  underftand  what  writers,  cvea  in  an  hiftorical 
view,  iay  upon  the  fubjed. 

When  two  countries  have  equal  demands  upon  one  another^ 
diat  is,  when  neither  country  receives  more  goods  from  the 
other  than  what  it  returns  to  the  amount  of  in  its  own  com> 
modifies,  the  exchange  is  faid  to  be  at  par.  There  is  no  occa- 
fion  for  caih  in  fuch  a  commerce  j  a  perfon  who  wants  to  remit 
a  fum  of-  money.,  can  eaflly  find  a  perfon  at  home  who  owes 
that  fum  abroad ;  and  his  correfpondent  abroad  may  draw  upon 
him  payable  to  his  neighbour.  The  coin  of  each  country  in 
this  cafe  only  ferves  as  the  medium  of  computation  in  adjur- 
ing the  value,  of  commodities,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  or 
loft  by  the  different  price  of  money  in  either  country.  For 
in  that  cafe,  the  value  of  every  piece  of  money  is  determined  by 
its  own  intrinlic  goodnefs  only. 

Suppofing  thefe  two  places  to  be  London  and  Amfterdam, 
and  the  circumilances  of  their  trade  to  change,  fo  that  the  mer- 
chants of  one  of  thefe  places,  e,  g.  London,  import  more  com- 
modities from  Amflierdam  than  they  export  to  it,  a  balance  of  cafhi 
will  be  due  to  Amflerdam,  which  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  convey  y 

*  lliefe  faragnpha  were  written  before  tbe  American  war ;  but,  relating  to 
a  rfeal  Kate  of  things  formeily  exifiing,  they  are  of  tbe  fame  uTe  for  the  purpofe  of 
thefe  IcAurei, 
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and  there  will  always  be  more  merchants  in  London  wjio  have 
money  to  pay  at  Amflerdam,  than  there  will  be  who  hare 
money  to  receive  there.  Confequently,  a  merchant  at  Amfter- 
dam,  where  there  are  many  bills  upon  London,  muft  pay  a  pre- 
mium to  have  thoie  bills  difcounted  i  whereas  the  few  bills  at 
London  upon  Amfterdam  will  bear  a  higher  price  than  their 
real  value,  on  account  of  the  number  of  perfons  who  want  fuch 
bills,  having  money  to  pay  in  Amflerdam.  In  this  cafe,  the 
exchange  is  faid  to  be  Mow /^r  at  London,  ^nA  above  par  at 
Amfterdam. 

It  is  plain  from  thefe  principles,  that  when  the  exchange  is 
below  par,  in  any  ftate,  that  ftate  lofes  as  debtor  or  buyer,  and 
gains  as  creditor  or  feller.  There  is  therefore  an  additional  en- 
couragement  to  exportation,  where  importation  has  been  ex- 
ceHive,  and  therefore  a  conftant  tendency  to  a  balance  of  the 
importation  and  exportation  in  the  feveral  commercial  countries 
of  the  worlds 

Lending  of 'money,  as  well  as  paying  of  debts,  equally  turn$ 
the  exchange  againft:  a  country,  which  ihews  that  the  exchange 
is  no  rule  for  judging  of  the  profperity  of  trade  *. 

It  muft  be  underftood  that  this  account  of  exchange  lias 
nothing  to  do  with  the  profit  of  the  bankers.  They  only  aflift: 
merchants  in  negociating  their  bills,  and  muft  be  paid  for  their 
aiCftance,  whether  the  perfons  who  employ  them  be  gfuners  or 
lofers  by  their  dealings. 

*  Sir  Jamet  Stuaa-i  Obbmtioni,  vol.  i.  p.  36* 
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L    f    C  T   U    RE        LIV. 

The  Conjequentts  »f  a  flourijbing  State  of  Society  deduced,     ffhat 

■  Kinds  ^.  Luxury , are  burtJvL  Hovf  far  tbe_  Country  in  wbicb 
:  J^HWy.  ^^v,Mis  it  bireky  rendered.,  isfe^akle  «f  Self-defence  or 

'  the  eoitfr^iry,.    Tte  Temper  of  Mind  in  luxurious  and  birharout 
^ges  ct/ttipared.  ■  The  Mffebiefs  ofldkaifs.    The  State  of  Virtue 

■  h  tie  earlier  and  later  Periods  of  mfi  Hijlories.  Effe^s  of 
.  .large  ct^ttal  Gitie/.  The  dreatfful  Qonjequence  of  a  tot-al 
- :  d^Mvity  pfMannerti  .  ^amiag.     EducatiitL' .     . 

AFTER  confidering  the  attention  that  an  hiftorian  ought  to 
^rc to  agricttlluret  commerce,'ijid  the  arts  i  which  are  uni- 
TCff^^  <:ov^4^ce4  *s  the  {vincipal  means  of  raiAng  all  ilates  to 
their  gjK^fe^  p^e^^i)r  la  the  poiTeflion  «^  all  the  neceflaries 
9^id  coqiveai^iwe*  of  life,  i^t  is,  of  rie^St  In  the  only  proper 
ieoferipf^:^  word;  we  are  naturally  led  ,ta  turn  our' attrition  to 
i^  cQoftqueOGCB  of  thifr  ha{^  Aate,  at  trhich  all  mankind, 
and  alienations,  ue,  aiming,  in  the  iaflttence  it  ha»  on  the 
tBix[pfc$,!fLod,  omnncf^  of  inen  with  lt{pe&,  to  viirlUe  and  vic«» 
•l^.fl^^rccipr'Qcjil  l^fiUQfiee  of  the^  a^edions  of  the  mind  Upon 
^he;  catw^rd  cirQitn^^ances  of.  a  pec^le.  It  is  only  the  obferva^ 
1^  pf^  t^ortQt)>  fa0».that,  can  ayihoriz*  u»  to  advance  any 
iMf^  ^^  C«V?^MHy  upoR  thift  AA^cdt. 

As  a  rich  and  flourishing  ftate  of  fociety  is  thd  obja6;  of  all^ 

9i^'>p<fKcy»  it  tf«i4  abtod^  to  Sappof6  that  the  proper  ufe  of 

lid^,  wAft  necefiarily,  and  upon  die  wlM>kft  hurtful  to  the  meat* 
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bers  of  it.  The  more  conveniences  men  are  able  to  procure  to 
themfelves,  the  more  they  have  it  In  their  power  to  enjoy  life, 
and  make  themfelves  and  others  happy.  The  only  danger  to 
their  virtue,  and  their  intereft  (which  always  coincide)  is,  left 
through  an  immoderate  indulgence  of  their,  appetites,  men 
contraft  difeafes,  enfeeble  their  conftitutions,  and  fliortcn  their 
lives.  The  gratification  of  their  tafte  "for  mere  ornament  in 
drefs,  equipage,  6dc.  can  do  no  real  harm.  'Wants  of  this  kind, 
more  than  fill  our  other  warit9,  promote  ifiduftr^,  aftd  ireft^ft 
eiFcftual  means  of  ctrCUlatiiig>  wealcH.  ■  'I'fee  *4ftity  of  the 
French  makes  them  tndullrious,  whereas  t^  ptjde  of  the 
Spaniards  makes  tbem  idle.  It  is  but  a  little '  in  comij^rilbn 
that  any  man  could  expend  in  the  indulgence  t^  bis  appetite 
only.  For  from  this  accoiint  t^e  ought  to  ^xcluHethofe  e&pen- 
five  diihes,  which  vanity,  and  a  tafte  for  elegance  have  in- 
troduced. 'A 

It  is  faid  thait  the  French  baubles,  modes'  and  fbHies  coft 
England,  in  the  time  of  Colbert,  little  lefs  than  aght  hundred 
■thoafand  pounds  a  yeii",  and  other  rtations'ifr'prdportidh^  "^Biii 
;  if  the  people  who  bought 'thefeTuperHuJties  bad  mbn^'ttfrpaJe 
fof'  the  purchalc  of  them,  what  harm  could  there  he  in  inddlgiri^ 
their  iancy  ?  Let  the' people  who  complain  of  fiich  trifles  ^nakc 
themi  them&Ives,  and  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  falei"  'It  wjti  very 
abfurd  in  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  to  ibrbid  his 'fobjeftslhe  uOi-^ 
gold-  and  iilver  ornament^,  as  if  Spalh'hWd  'beeri'lan-'indlgefU 
republic.  It  is 'perhaps  prop^  to  reftrain- luxury  in  Chiha^ 
becaufe  the  lands  are  barely  fufficient  tonfi&intain  their'  inha- 
bitants. But  it  were  better  toliave  few«r  peo.pt«,  knd  ihofs  better 
accommodated.  '    ■  '      '  -        ;,'  i''.  "         ..';/.      .    .' 

It  is  faid  that  living  in  luxury  tendfi' to  make  men' efibttiinate 
and  cowardly.    But  oh  tHo  other  hand  a  vety  low  and  inetgre 
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diet  is  incapable  of  giving  that  ftrength  of  body,  and  coniequently 
that  firmnefs  of  mind,  which  is  derived  from  what  is  called 
better  living.  Inclemency  of  weather,  extremity  of  heat  and 
cold,  &c.  will  certainly  be  beft  borne  by  thofc  who  have  been, 
irioft  ufed  to  bear  them.  Bat  as  natural  courage  depends  on 
bodily  ftrength,  and  the  motive  which  men  have  to  exert  it; 
furely  more  fpirit  and  courage  may  be  expefted  from  a  man  who 
has  had  good  nouriihment,  arid  who  has  fomething  to  defend, 
thaii  from  one  who  is  almoft  ftarved,  and  who  has  little  or 
nothing  to  fight  for.  The  Englifh  common  people  may  be 
termed  rich  and  luxurious  in  comparifon  with  thoie  of  the  fame 
rank  in  France  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  general,  they  have 
both  Riore  Aningth  of  body,  and  more  true  courage,  than  they. 

Bdides,  in-  a  country  where  there  are  more  riches,  there  may 
generally  be  expeded  more  improvements  of  all  kinds,  and 
confequently  more  knowledge*  And  knowledge  employed  in 
the  defence  of  the  ftate  is,  in  effeA,  an  addition  of  poweri. 
Thus  the  Komahs,  by  their  difcipline  and  Ikill  in  war,  held  out 
many  centuries  againft  the  hardy,  but  ignorant,  favages  of  the 
North. 

High  living,  indeed,  certainly  enfeebles  the  body,  and  it  is 
the  fouice  of  many  other  evils.  But  it  is  far  preferable  to  a 
ftate  of  idlenefs,  and  barbarity,  which  is  generally  the  altema- 
■rive  of  it;  In  a  people  of  the  greateft  wealth  and  luxury  there 
isne*CT  found'that  treachery,  and  cruelty,  which  charaderizt 
ftlmoft  all  uncivilized  and  barbarous  ftates;  but  commonly  a 
ialifigher  -and  jnfter  ienfe  of  hbnoiir,  and  a  greater  humanity  of 
ttmpiir.  Between  the  firft  and  iecond  Punic  wars,  when  the 
-ebn^iitiori  of  'Rfi[itti'wa6  mdft'^rfe^,  the  pradjfe  of  poifoning 
was  fo  common,  that  during  one  ifeafon,  it  is  faid,  the  prxtor 
H  h  h  1  punifhed 
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puniOicd  capitally  £91  this  crime  dboat  three  ^louiind  perlbiu  to 
one  part  of  Jtaly. 

As  to  the  fondnefs  for  money, -which  is  one- great  .c»ufc- 
of  rafKicious  and  unjofl  metho4Y  of  obuiaitig'  it,  and  con* 
Jequently  of  much  vice  a,pd  wiclcednefs^  that  muH:  ,be  equj)I^ 
where  there  an:  equal  opportunities  of  knowing  tiie  ufe  of 
it.  A  porter,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  is  not  lcl«  g^edy  of  moncy^ 
which  be  fpendson  baconand  ^tfapdy^.tb^nia  courtier  who  pur-^ 
chafes  champaign  and  ortolan^  -Nothliig  q^a  reflcaiii  a  Jove  of 
naoney  but  a  fenfe  of  honoor  and  yirtne,  whic)^!  4^ay  reaippahlf 
be  expeAed  to  abound  moft  in  an  age  of  luxury  i^nd  knowledge^ 
In  Poland,  where  there  are  the  fe^eft  arts  and  improvements  of 
any  kind,  venality  and  corruption  prevail  t^  che  gr<^fcell  degree 
imaginable  i  and  in  England  the  ele^^ors  are  m vc.  icorjupt  than 
the  elcfled. 

With  refped  even  to  a  tafte  f<^  ornament,  that  isppceot  an4 
really  ufeful  branch  (^luxury*  it.app^rs  t^  be  every  wW^equ^l: 
to  its  power  of  (hewing  itfelf.  The  Hottentot  i^..^^  proD4  o£  his- 
bUdder  faftenedto  bis  hair,  as  the  Eurape^p  ofjany  oj^oament  he 
can  put  on.  The  native  Americans  carry  their  tafle  for  orna- 
ment to  the  moft  ridiculous  contrivances.  Both ^ir  women», 
and  even  their  men,  were  found  ^ith  pUtes  of  gold  h^ging 
from  their  nofes  upon  ther  upper  lips;  , 

Idlenefs  is  the  great  inlet  to  the  moft  deftru£tiye  vicen*  It 
has  therefore  been  the  objed  of  every  good  Aatcfman  tt>  keep 
the  bulk  of  the  people  as  much  as  polfibie  fully  employqd* 
The  Roaians  always  fey»dy  &lt  the  efieds  of  a  diftonded  army  > 
apd  the  prodigious  increale  of  robberies,  aad  public, 'yiol^nce  of 
all  ktods,  is  always  the  cui&quence  of  the  lifce  <ey^ttW«tii  us. 
For  the  faq»e  retfoq,  a  gre«t  WMnber  of  Uvery-^x^j^t;,  vdiQ.are 
4  both 
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both  idle  ftod  vicious,  and  have  little  to  do,  are  a  great  nuifance 
to  fociety.  The  unbouoded  violence  of  the  feudal  times  waa 
committed  by  inen  who  had  handly  any  thing  elfe  to  do, 
Almpft  all  the  diforder s  of  the  Roman  ftate,  towards  the  decline 
of  the  republic^  may  alfo  be  zdribid  to  the  abiblute  idlenefs 
of  moft  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Rome.  They  virere  maintained 
by  diftributioDs  of  corn,  for  which  they  paid  nothing.  Con- 
fequently  all  tillage  aed.hufrandry  was  neglected,  and  they 
were  at  liberty  for  any  ad  of  violence  they  cauUI  be  inAigated| 
to.  For  the  finie  reafbn  many  holidays  are  very  hartful  to  the 
ftate,  and  it  was  an  excellent  law  at  Athens,  that  eKcafcd  a 
man  from  maintaining  his  father  if  be  had  taught  him  no  trade. 

Many  ilates  in  the  early  period  of  their  hiftory  have  been 
Kmarkable  foe  their  frugality  and  virtue,  which,  in  con^uence 
of  becoming  rich,  have  become  abandoned  to  vices  of  all  kinds. 
The  diflfereiice  may  chiefly  be  alcribed  to  their  conAant  employ- 
ment, and  an  equality  of  rank. and  fottttne^.  in  the  former  cafe. 
This  latter  circiunftanceis'Af  caniidbrable  coafequence.'  Where 
there  are  no  pcti&mt  of  over-grown'  fortunes,  thevc  is  nothing 
greatly  to  excite  ai  fpirit  of  envy,  .and  emaktion,  of  ambition, 
and  rapapioufncfs,  ttumigh  the  influence  of  which  men  over- 
come their  natural  arufioD  to-  other  vices.  In  lb*  early  times 
«f  the  RoBun  commonwealth  an  heircfe  might  firf^ly  W  truAed 
with  her  neareft  relation  j.  but  when  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
were  changed,  they  wen  obliged  to  alter  that  law.  (n  the 
ibrmer,  comparatiwly  happy  period,  the  people  did  not  even 
xdalu  uie  of  the  power  they  had  contended  for,  of  chufing-  th«f 
kni^4ilffa.tes  from  dicar  awn  body  j.  but  •  afterwards  they  abufied 
tbat^  and  every  po^vcF. 

Ob&rvatkna  fimilac  to  theic  may  be  made  coticcming-  the 
£icceffioa'of  prinoe^  in  moil  emj^res.    The  kihgft  of  all  the 
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twenty-two  dynaftics  in  China,  began  with  a  vigorous  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs  j  but  their  fuccefibrs  grew  daily  more  and 
more  effeminate,  till  at  laft  they  were  dethroned  by  fome  cnter- 
prifiog  ufurper. 

The  largenefs  of  capital  cities  U  dfo  a  great  means  of  pro- 
moting the  moft  deHcudive  luxury.  In  fiiort,  iuxury  may  be 
laid  to  be  in  proportion  to  this  circumftanccB  together  with 
the  inequality  cif  fortunes  and  the  riches  of  a  ftate.  When 
perfons  who  have  wealth  at  their  command  live  near  together, 
they  are  confiantly  and  unavoidably  a£tuated  by  a  fpirit  of 
■emulation  to  go  beyond  one  another,  in  every  article  of  extra- 
vagance and  expence.  And  confidering  how  many  ]Kudent 
methods  there  are  of  diftributing  mon^,  without  encouraging 
idlenefs,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  fo  much  of  it  fliould  be 
fquandered  away  to  fo  little  purpose.  The  fame  care  and  toii 
which  would  raife  a  dilh  of  peas  at  Chriftmas,  would  give  bread 
to  a  whole  family  during  fix  months. 

The  confequence  of  abfolute  corruption  and  profHgacy  of 
manners  is  dreadful  indeed;  It  is  inconfiftent  with  the  very 
i>eing  of  civil  fociety.  Where  the  paffion  for  wealth,  as  the 
means  of  luxury,  is  fuperior  to  every  other  af&dion,  tt  is  no 
wonder  if  a  man  ihould  fometimes  think  it  his  intereft  to 
facrifice  iiis  country,  and  every  principle  of  honour  and  con< 
fcieoce,  to  it. 

Above,  all  ether  methods,  the  pradice  of  gaming  is  the 
greateft  incentive  of  avarice,  profufion,  and  profligacy  of  every 
■kin^.  A  man  who  has  gained  an.eftate  by  the  turn  of  a  die 
gcannot  be  fuppofed  to  uie  it  with  the  iiame  moderation  and 
prudence,  as  if  he  had  acquired  it  by  his  own  induftry  j  and  a 
juan  who  loies  an  eftate  by  the  fame  means  feldcan  finds  himfelf 
tfiilpofed  CO  attempt-the  recovery  of  it  :by  aoy  other  ^  at  learf^ 
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any  more  honourable.  His  mind  is  then  ready  to  catcb  at  any 
method  which  will  enable  him  to  repair  his  fortune  as  expe- 
ditiouily  as  h:  lofl  it :  and  if  bribery  and  corruption  be  necef- 
fary,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  will  not  make  much  fcruple  of  them. 
There  is  no  efi'cd;ual  method  of  reftraining  vice  of  all  kinds  but 
by  early  and  deeply  inculcating  thp  pridciplee  of  integrity,  honour, 
and  religion,  on  the  minds\ of  youth'  in  a.fcvere  and  virtuous 
education.  After  this  they  will  hardly  be  feduccd  very  foon> 
and  when  fobri^tjt  and  vJrtue.  ue.be^me  habitual  to  them» 
they  will  both  find,  their -greateA/atisfadion  In  Cach  a  life  hcre^ 
jind  conceive  the  nobkfl  and  beil,  founded  hopes  of  happinefa 
-from  it  hereafter.  And  (aotwithftanding  the  advantages  which- 
indiredlly  accrue. from  vice  and  folly)  men  of  wealth  and. 
infiuence,  who  i&  upon  the  prii\ciples  of  virtue  and  religion, 
an^.'confcientioufly  make  their  power  fubfervient  to  the  good 
of  their  country,  are  the  .men  who  arc  the  greateft  honour- to 
human  naturp,  and  the  greatcll  hle&ig  to  human  ibcicties.. 
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LECTURE       LV. 

The  Importsnee  of  oh  Mtentm  /*  Ufftr  7hi^s  than  ihofe  £f~ 
€mr/ed  of  above,  Itifiuence  of  PoliUneft  in  a  State,  Man- 
ners of  the  Ancients.     What  Porm  of  Government  is  mefi  fa- 

,  vouratle  to  Pdittmefsj  State  ^  Dherfimts  ammg  the  Greeks 
and  Ramant,  The  -Inflaenee  tf  dvnefiic  Slaveiy  en  the  Minds 
of  the  Ancients,  -Manners  tf  the  Ftifdal  Times,  The  Rife 
and  Progrefe  of  Pi^ttnefs  in  Enrepe.      The  Co^fifuence  of 

'  a  free  Intercaurfe  betipeen  the  Sexet.  The  Rea/m  of.  the  high 
I>ifiinSHan  rokh  which  the  Female  Sex  rir  treated  in  Rwvpe. 
HoTU  far  the  Laws  wbieh  regulate  the  Treatment  of  Women 
depend  upon  the  C/imate  of  Countries.  Treatmtnt  ^  Women  in 
the  Eafit  ainong  the  Greehst  Rom^ms,   and  harbaroas  Nations, 

^T^  H  E  fources  of  general  happtnefs  in  a  ilate  muft  not  always 
be  looked  for  in  fuch  ftriking  circumftances,  as  govern- 
ment, religion,  laws,  arts,  and  commerce,  though  an  attention 
to  theie  be  allowed  to  be  the  moft  eiTentiitt  in  a  well  regulated 
ftate.  Allowing  thefe  requifites  to  profperity  to  be  in  the  bed 
condition  imaginable,  we  muft  wait  till  we  have  talcen  a  nearer 
view  of  a  people,  in  private  and  domeftjc  life,  before  we  can 
jiiflly  pronounce  whether  they  really  enjoy  their  fituation,  or 
not*  We  muft  not  infer  that  becaufc  men's  liberty  and  property 
are  fecure,  and  in  a  way  of  being  advanced,  that  therefore  they 
are  hapfy.  We  muft  alfo  infpei^  their  prevailing  manners  and 
cuftoms,  confider  the  terras  upon  which  common  acquaintance 
live  and  coaverfe  together,   and  particularly  in  what  manner 
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the  two  fcms  behave  to  one  another.  Othcf  objeds  (^atteflti<»i 
we  fach  as  nny  more  properly  be  iaid  to  guard  againft  unhap- 
piixefs.  Thefe  are  the  things  which  aduaUy  impart  the  chief 
pkeAires  di«t  fweeten  the  cup  of  life,  which  difFufe  a  fpirit 
of  chearfulnefs  over  rociciy,  aiMl  give  a  relifh  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  it. 

Both  hiftory  uid .  experience  inf<tfm  ut,  tl»t  mankind  are 
naturally,  fel&lh,  fenfual,  haughty,  overbearing,  and  favagc; 
Mtd  yet  mthoot  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  humanity,  and  con- 
delcenfioQ  there  can  be  no  good  harmony  end  confidence  in 
fociety.  Society,  therefore,  can  never  arrive  at  per&dion  tilt 
thofe  vices  to  which  men  are  moft  prone  be  either  eradicated, 
or  difguifed,  and  the  (^>pofite  virtues  either  acquired,  or  counter- 
feited. AbfcJutely  to  eradicate  vices,  and  acquire  virtues,  is 
not  to  be  expc^ed  from  the  bulk  of  mankind.  It  is  happy, 
therefore,  v^en,  from  a  fenie  of  decency  and  honour,  they 
team  the  art  of  preferving  the  appearance  (^  virtue.  For  if 
^at  appeu'ance  be  habitual,  and  uniforcp,  it  will  have  nearly 
the  iame  •SeSt  in  fociety;  though  the  virtues  themfelves 
would  enable  a  perfon  to  contribute  to  the  happincfs  of  others 
with  fiif  lefs  pain,  and  mortification  tohimfclf. 

Trot  poHimefs  is  the  art  of  feeming  Co  be  habitually  influenced 
by  thofe  virtues,  and  good  difpofitions  of  mind,  which  moft 
contribute  to  the  eafe  and  the  pleafiirc  of  thofe  we  converA 
with.  And  where  evw  nature  has  given  the  mind  a  propenfi(;y 
to  any  vice,  or  any  quality  difagrocable  to  others,  refined  good 
breeding  has  taught  them  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  oppofitc 
fide,  and  to  pipefenfe  die  appearance  of  fentimcnts  quite  contrary 
to  thofe  they  are  naturally  inclined  to. 

The  anoietsts  knew  little  or  noihiog  comparatively  of  true 

pOlilenrf«,  '•nd  4wnce  we  m^y  coaclade  they  had  but  liitlo 
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enjoyment  of  fociety.  The  fcurrility,  and  obfcenity,  which 
appears  in  the  mo(l  admired  Greek  and  Latin  writers  is 
abdminable.  That  they  bad  no  idea  of  politenefs  properly  fo 
-called,  may  be  fcen  by  another  circumllance.  When  any  thing 
is  cultivated,  whether  it  be  an  art,  a  fcience,  or  a  branch  of 
virtue,  its  minute  diAinAions  and  fubdivifions  open.themfelves 
to  vie^V,  and  are  univerfally  obferved.  Thus  with  Us,  a  fenfe 
of  honour  and  virtue  arc  t,wothing5i  with  the  anqients  they 
were  the  fame :  whence  wc  may  conclude,  that  with  them 
they  we're  little  cultivated  or  underllood }  and  that  politenefs, 
which  depends  very  much  on  a  nice  fenfe  of  honour,  as  diftin£t 
from  virtue,  could  hardly  be  known  to  them.  All  the  polite- 
nefs and  civility*  which  the  ancients  arrived  at  was  derived  fron^ 
books  and  Audy.  It  was  a  faying  of  Menander,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  gods  to  make  a  foldier  polite.  So 
different  were  their  notions  of  politenefs  from  ours. 

Indeed,  the  equality  of  popular  ftates  is  very  unfavourable  to 
politenefs.  The  haughty  republican  who  is  conftantly  engaged 
in  a  fierce  contention  for  his  own  prerogatives,  is  not  likely 
to  acquire 'a  habit  of  condefcenfion  to  others,;  whereas  in 
monarchies,  where  all  the  members  of  the  Aate  are  more  de^ 
pendent  on  one  another,  and  efpecially  in  European  monarchies, 
where  even  the  prince  himfelf  is  dependent  on  the  people,  aa 
habitual  defire  of  pleafing  is  naturally  generated,  in  which  aljl 
appearance  of  felfilhnefs,  and  every  unfociable  dlfpoiition  entirely 
vanities,  and  every  one  feems  to  have  no  other  object  Uian  the 
cafe  and  the  pleafure  of  others. 

The  perfection  of  complaifance  (though  perhaps  not  proper 
politenefs)  is  no  where  to  be  feen  but  in  China.  There,  i^i  from 
being  confined  to  the.  higher  ranks  of  men,  even  the  loweft 
orders  of  the  people  are  aftwated  by  it.   The  many  forpis  whicb 
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muit  be  obferved  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life*  and  which 
muft  be  all  broken  through  before  perfons  can  quarrel  with  one 
another,  contribute  not  a  little  to  preferve  the  profound  tran- 
quility which  reigns  through  the  whole  of  that  vaA  empire. 
The  epocha  of  all  the  politenefs  the  Romans  ever  had  was  the 
fame  with,  that  of  the  eftabliihment  of  arbitrary  power. 
'  Since,  however,  the  members  of  every  republic  are,  in  faS, 
clofely  connei^ed  with,  and  dependent  upon,  one  another,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  the  intereA  of  all  who  are  candidates  for  office 
and  power  to  court  the  good  opinion  of  the  loweil  vulgar,  I  do 
not  clearly  fee  why  complaifancc  fhould  not  gain  ground,  and 
become  habitual,  in  a  popular  Aatc ;  though  it  mud  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  that  kind  of  complaifance  which  is  acquired  by 
courting,  and  adapting  ones  felf  to  the  tafte  of  the  populace, 
is  very  different  from  that  complaifance  which  is  acquired  by 
a  man's  Audying  to  recommend  bimfelf  to  his  fuperiors.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  form  of  their  government 
only  that  kept  the  Romans  fo  long  ftrangers  to  true  politenefs. 

The  Romans  had  none  of  thofe  diverfions  and  amufements, 
which,  though  they  contribute  to  the  diffipation  of  our  time, 
do  greatly  promote  the  humanization  of  our  manners.  They 
had  no  viliting  days,  no  balls,  no  aifemblies  of  noblemen  and 
perfons  of  diftindkion  at  ladies'  houfes.  The  women  faw  each 
other  only  at  the  ftiews,  the  theatres,  and  the  entertainments 
begun  by  Nero.  Even  plays  were  feldom  exhibited  at  Rome 
in  comparifon  of  what  they  are  with  us.  They  were  more 
frequent  indeed  at  Athens,  where  gentlemen  were  not  aibamed 
to  dance,  or  even  to  appear  upon  the  ilage  themfelves ;  and 
where  the  manners  of  the  people  were  infinitely  more  agreeable 
than  the  mannvs  of  the  Romans,  who  were  aQiamed  of  dancing, 
I i  i  2  .    and 
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«nd  who  took  plcafure  in  nothing  but  inanly  ctttci^it,  Ci^cm 
of  gkdiators,  and  wild  beafts. 

The  praflice  of  domcftic  flaffery  could  not  fail  to  pre  % 
&vage  turn  to  the  difpofitlon  of  the  ffee«-born  antientiG,  ahA 
particularly  of  the  Romam  in  their  later  times,  vrhta  tfwy 
made  fo  mtich  lafe  of  flaves.  What  humanity,  and  delicacy  of 
fentimcnt  could  fee  ejtpefted  from  a  pcopJc  who  wCrt  not 
aihamrd  to  fufffer  their  dd  and  ufelefs  flaves,  when  worn  ou< 
in  their  fertice,  to  ftarve  en  am  iflaftd  in  the  Tiber,  aa  was 
th^c  conwnon  pradice  at  Rofnc  ?  It  was  a  profcffed  mftxim  of 
the  e^der  Calo  to  fell  his  foptr-annuatcd  flaves  at  any  price, 
rather  than  maintain  what  heefteemed  an  ofefcfe  burden.  A 
chained  flave  for  a  porter  vras  a  comrtion  fight  at  Ronic.  Vrfins 
Pollio  ufed  to  throw  hrs  daves  who  had  difc^Iiged  him  iatohi^ 
A^ih-pond«,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  mullets.  In  the  RomatJ 
laws  flaves  were  always  conlidered,  not  as  mm,  having  a^ny 
fights  of  their  own,  but  as  w,  the  mere  property  of  their 
maftcrs. 

The  feudal  times,  which  foccceded  the  Roman  empire,  were 
as  little  favourable  to  politenefs,  and  the  true  mjoymcnt  of 
fociety.  The  Arft  dawtiings  of  politenefs  m  latet  times  ap- 
peared at  Florence,  about  the  age  of  Patrarch.  It  was  more 
confpicuous  in  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  pope  Leo.  It  then  made  fome  6gure  at  tlie  court  of 
Spain,  during  the  floorifhing  itate  of  that  oionarchy;  littt 
received  its  laft  improvements  in  France,  in  (he  middle  lUid 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  French  are  now 
thought  to  have  in  a  great  meafure  perfeifted  Aat  art,  the  nwft 
agreeable  of  all  trfhers,  Tart  de  v^re,  the  art  of  fociety  and 
ccmver£ition;  and  they  hacve  dte  fathfadhm  of  Ifeeiog  tfiar 
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t$&t  tor  poUtebefsj  luxury,  wttA  enterCnQments,  followed  in 
^1  parts  of  Europe,  which  they  may  look  upon  as  their  own 
forming. 

lu  tlftc  tergii  a£  LeAis  Xill.  Voltaltc  Ciys,  the  mimls  of  men 
were  generilly  grofs  and  ancoltivated;  a  ^vage  pedantry  foured 
the  minds  of  all  the  public  bodies  appointed  for  the  education 
of  youth,  and  even  tho£t  ctf'the  mag;iftracy.  It  vrss  only  under 
the  admiDiOraticFn  of  R-tdfalieu  tiKtt  the  French  began  to  make 
UKmklvcs  cftcemed  ttcty  where  by  their  agreeable  ahd  polite 
manners,  tboa^  that  gt-eit  minlitef  him'felf  -  lived  to  fee  but 
little  moK  than  the  dawnings  of  the  prefcnt  fpleridor  of  his 
natran.  He  ivuA  given  balls,  fays  the  fame  writer,  but  they 
were  without  tatle,  as  wo'o  all  thb  entertainnrents  before  his 
time.  The  French,  who  have  fince  iafried  the  art  of  dancing 
to  perfedion,  had  only  a  few  Sp^nifh  dances  in  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XIV.  as  the  faraband,  the  coufantc,  &c.  though  the 
French  vivacity,  and  regard  for  the  fair  feie,  were  taken  notice  of 
in  a  mudh  earlier  period.  And  one  may  altnoft  jHidgc  of  the 
potitenefs  of  a  people,  and  «f  all  refihemenlsin  their  behaviour, 
from  this  (ingle  circumftwice,  viz.  the  -treatment  of  women 
among  them. 

Where  the  interooor ft' between  the  fe»t»  U  open,  it  is  tm- 
poffiUe  but  that  diere  ibouU  be  a  mutisal  Retire  to  pleafe,  Which 
willnive  the  mule  iec  a  Aiftneftc^  temper,  and  teiVdefnefs  of 
ktAimoA,  which  they  comU  never  have  acquired  by  converting 
with  their  own  fnc  only,  and  withont  which,  the  temper  and 
manners  t»ea  of  &e  fea^6s  c«tf)d  not  have  been  itie  moft: 
kively  and  mgaglng.  And,  indetrd,  tfa6  ifeeds  tif  poUt&nefs, 
tinngh  tiiey  were-lamgMiried  iii  tbebarbaritybf  thefeadatcuftbms 
(when  a  woman  might  be  feen  waiting  whole  days  in  a  c'hdfch 
till  the  vaiTal,  to  whom  the  feudal  lord  had  prefeuted  her,  either 
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married  her,  or  compounded)  m»y  be  difcovered  in,  -the  earlleft' 
cufloms  and  laws  of  the  northern  nationsi  The -Scythians  and 
the  Goths  never  thought  of  depriving  women  of  their  liberty, 
but  made  them  equal  with  thettifovesJ  A  £i£b  fen:  injuring  a 
woman  was  double  for  the  fame  injur/  done  to  arman. 

Some,  however,  fay  that  the  very'  high  diilih£Eion  with  which 
the  fex  is  treated  in  Europe  is  to  be  looked  for  from  another 
quarter.  They  fay,  that  a  notion  of  African  extradion  got 
footing  in  Spain f  that  women,  being  the .  ornaments  of  the 
world,  were  to, be  ador4d,  and  tih»t  tlje  fdiools.of  regulated 
gallantry,  which,  atnong  the  Arfibs  and  Moors  were  conneded 
with  the  original  inftitution,  found  a  ready  reception  among' 
the  Spaniards,  who  even  improved  its  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  communicated  them  to  all  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  the 
embelliihments  of  the  Arabian  compolitions '  arc  adventures, 
festivals  and  heroic  feafls,  in  the  caufe  of  love. 

The  laws  which  regulate  and  dire<3:  the  treatment  of  women 
depend  very  much  upon  the  climate  of  a  country;  fo  that  fame 
nations  are  deprived  by<nature  of  ^e  very  means  of  politenefsv 
In  warm  climates  men's  paflions  are  certainly  more  violent  than 
in  thofe  which  are  cold  or  temperate.  This  is  very  evident 
with  refpe£t  to  Spain,  and  mpft  of  tfa«:  fouthern  parts  of  Alia. 
The  claQical  books  of  China  confider  it  as  a  miracle  thata  maa 
ihoiild  find  a  woman  alone  in  a  remote  apartment  of  a  houfc, 
and  not  oiTer  violence  to  her.  And  when  love  goes  beyond  a 
certain  pitch  it  renders  men  jeaIot(S,  and  cuts  off  the  free 
intercourfe  between  the  .  fexes,  on '  which  .  the  politenefs  of  a 
nation  will  always  depend,  io  that  nations  jn  temperate  climates 
ftand  the  faireft  chaace  for  this,  as  well  as  for  moil  other  kinds 
of  improvement. 
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It  miift  likewift.be  coniideKd,  tKat  in  hot  coimtrres  womert 
are  marriageable  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  which  is  before 
their,  anderilandingtican  .have  ripined/  aod  eonfcqiiently  before 
'tbcy  can  have  apquired.an'yinlluenco,  and  that  they  are  'generally 
paft  child-bcariiig;  and. have  out-lived  all.itheii-  cbarrirrt^  .about 
■thirty,  w^hen  their  underfibndings.  are  in  perfeiftion.  The  confer 
qucnceofthisis,  that  wopien'areonly  con^deredos  thatobjeds  of 
^eafureiabd  Iiixur)i>,  andnDt'asthe  paritakecs  andprooiotcrsof  it^ 

.In.the'£a(l»  vrotn6o/ being.  bj3rn.  Haves,  thavis!  i^dom  any 
jcducatjon.  :  Xheuh  nevorvappeanrat  lentdrtainjnedtsi  fehey  im|^rt 
jiOicbearfulQer&  to  theu*  nnftu's  heart,  nor  iotroduce  gaiety  into 
thetpubiic  manners,  batiare  aJways.iftriiSlyiguarded  by  eunochs 
^&  .the  mere  property  of  the  ^mehi.  .  In.fer&a^fays  Mr.Cliardin, 
they  give  the  :Woaiei)'tiheic  cloatSrs,  ai  if.  they^  w^re  diildren. 
ibideed,  it  Werfr  hig^}^  impnri^nt  in  tlioTe  dountries  to  conidder 
-the  vromen  la  any  other  light,  at  to  give  them  more'liberty.  In 
IFiirkyv  FBrfia,-!tIndo,ihuv^  .China.ao^o  Japan,  where  the  women 
are  ftriAly  confined,  their  morals  are  admirable;  .wbcreasiin  the 
Indies,  and  other  places  where  the  civil  government  is  not  fo 
regular,  men  cannot  attend  to  the  morals  of  their  wives,  their 
irregularities  are  faid  to  be  very  great. 

It  is  a  happinefs,  fays  Montefquieu,  to  live  In  a  country  where 
the  charms  of  the  fair  fex  polish  fociety,  and  where  the  women, 
preferving  themfelves  for  their  hulbands,  fcrve  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  all. 

The  Athenians  derived  confiderable  advantage  even  from  their 
courtizans  who  had  had  a  good  education.  Their  houfes  were 
rpforted  to  by  the  6rft  men  in  the  commonwealth,  and  fome  of 
their  greateft  ftatefmen,  and  beA  orators,  are  faid  to  have  derived 
their  fineft  accompli Oiments  from  their  converfation.  The 
hiftory  of  Pericles  and  Aipalia  is  well  known.  The  like  advan- 
tage* 
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tages  couH  not  be  derived  from  (he  ooropaby  of  the  frae>bora 
Athehiana.  No  woman  of  cfaara^r  among  the  Greeks  enr 
converfisd  with  any  perfoot  but  thofe  c^  her  own  family,  aod 
ia  that  they  were  confioed  to  the  mo^  Femote  apartment  of  tkt 
faau£e,  where  the  men  had  ho  aooefs.  As  for  the  Romania 
what  delicacy  could  we  expe£l  £rom  them,  when  dsrorces  were 
£o  eaiy  and  cnl^nnary  amongft  them,  as  almoft  amonated  to  a 
lending  and  exchanging  of  their  wives ;  as  Caito  is  &id  to  have 
ported  with  his  to  Horteniiiis*  As  well  almoft  might  we  expeA 
delicacy  or  politenefs  ironi  our  aoceftors  the  Britons,  with 
whom  it  is  laid  to  have  bpeo  cuAomnry  for  ten  or  a  doBca  jnen 
to  live  together,  having  their  wives  and  cbildrm  in  comtaqn. 

In^all  ancient  nations,  and  early  times,  we  read  of  men  giriag 
money  for  their  wires,  inAead  of  reoeiving  portions  with  then; 
ft  plain  mark  in  h<nir  unfavourable  a  light,  with  reCpedt  to 
iwliteneis,  they  were  confidered.  They  were  not  treated  as  the 
companicms,  but  as  the  property,  andfervingforthcconreiiieiicc, 
of  their  huftands. 
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The  Infiuence  ofR/itgidn  en  Ciyil  Svcie^','. .  la  what  Circupiftances 
it  has  the  grefti'eji  Force,  The  Vje  of  it  m  ^States.  Athanta^ps 
rejulting  from  Cbrijtianity  in  Eurp^.  ^bujis  of  Religion,  'Of 
Oatbi.  Tohrdthn  antf  Perftcuttoni'  'In'w^a't  Circumftances 
mofi  violent,  Bffe&s  of  ^uperftitton^  ejpicially  in  uncivilized 
Countries.  Human^- Sacrijtcef,'  Tie  Connexion  of  Modes  pf 
Religion  tvf/A  Forms  of  Qovernmehf. 

-"^TEXT  to  the  forms  of  goverhfngfit,  ami  the  fobjcft  of  laws, 
'*-^  the  influence  of  ir^;%w»  on  civil  fotiety  cannot  fall  to 
engage  the  attention  of  a  reader  of  hx^aty  i  and  Icgiilators,  %nd 
miniflers  of  ftate,  have  too  often  found  it  one  of  the  moft 
^ravrerfiil  inftrmnents  of  Civil  policy;  the  hiilory  of  ahnofi  every 
<iountry  affording  inftances  of  its  being  either  an  excellent  aljjr 
to  the  power  of  the  civil  mag;iftrate»  or  the  moft  dangerous  rival 
he  can  have.  By  religion  I  here  mean,  in  general,  'that  principle 
by  which  men  are  inBuenced  by  the  droid  of  evil,  or  the  hope 
6f  rdvtiurd,  from  unknown  and  inviA'ble  caufesj .  whether  the 
good  or  the  evil  be  expcded  ^o  take  place  in  thi$  world,  or  in 
anothcrj  which  comprehends  enthutiafm,  fuperftitJon,  and  every 
other  fpecits  of  falie  religion,  'as  well  as  the  true. 

Uiftory  exhibits  the  moft' frequent  and  the'inoft  ftriking 
inftsrnces  of  the' power  of  this  principle  in  barbarous  nations  f 
and  therefore^  W  propi^rly  applied,  it  cdioies  r^6A  Ibafon^bly  in 
aid  of  the  impefhd:  ftate  of  governtnent,  in  'thofe  countries, 
The  notion -which  prevailed  in  the  barbarous  times  of  Greece, 
Kkk  that 
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that  the  ghofts  of  deceafed  perfoas  haunted  their  murdereri, 
muft  have  had  a  conHderabte  cScGt  to  prevent  thofe  vioIenceB, 
The  fuperftitioD  with  which  the  righu  of  hofpltality  ace  ob- 
&rved  in  uncivilized  countries,  is  of  the  Cune  nature.  The 
fttong  propenfity  to  fuperftitton  in  the  early  ages  of  kome  was 
a  great  means  of  keeping  the  boifterous  fpirits  of  the  Romans  in 
tolerable  order,  in  fo  il(  balanced  a  conlUtutibn  as  theirs  was. 
Of  this  there  are  .upon,  record  feveral  remaritable  inflan^es. 
When  the  tribunes  o'ppofcd  Q^Cincinnatus  in  railing  an  army, 
contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and 
,  with  views  which  were  knqwn.to  be  oppoilte-  to  the  intereft  of 
the  people;  the  old  general  cried  out,  "  Let  all  thofc  who  took 
"  the  oath  to  the  conful  the  preceding  year  march  Immediately 
**  under  my  ftandard,"  and  they  inAantly  obeyed.  It  was  not 
even  in  the  power  of  the  tribunes  «o  perfuade  them  ibey  vr^ee 
not  bound  by  that  oath.  *  ,        -      ,      .       . 

With  the  Romans,  and  many  other  nations  in  a  ftate  e(}aal|^ 
barbarous,  the  obligation  of  religion  was  generally  n^u^ 
i^roqger  than  that  of  the  platneft  didates  of  morals.  When  the 
Roman  commons  at  one  time  formed  a  defign  to  retire  to  tfie 
facred  moui\t,  in  oppofition  to  the  fenate  and  confuls,  they 
ferioufly  propofed  to  kill  one  of  the  confuls,  becaufe  they 
imagined  that' other  Wife  they  diould  be  bound  by  the  oath  th^y 
bad  taken  to  him.  The  reafon  why  people  in  barbarous  countries, 
and  unformed  governments,  are  more  liable  than  others  to  the 
influence  of  religion  or  fpperdition,  equally  afieds  all  people 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  nature,  and  are  fubje£t  to  a  great 
variety  of  fortune  and  unforofeep  ill  accidents,  depending  upc^ 
unknown  and  nncertain,  caules.  Thia  may  eailly  be  oblerved 
even  in  gameflers>  though  the  greateil;  fred-thinkers,  and  the 
moil  irreligious  of  all  mankind  in  moft  ref^ie^fts.  What  is  curfing 

their 
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their  ill  luck,   fo  emphatically  and  ^earneftly  as  they  ofteai49>, 
but  a  fpecies  of  fuperflition  P  ,> 

"the  ufe  of  religion  tp  a  ftate  is  moil  clearly  leen  in  the 
courage  of  the  firft  Saracens,  who  knevr  not  what  it  was  to  fea^ 
Sheath,  nay  exalted  in  the  very  face  of  it,  from  the  belief  that 
the  joys  of  paradife  were  the  certain  and  immediate  reward  of 
all  who  died  in  battle.'  The  fuperftition  of  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Romans  often  checked  and  retrained  their  martial  courage 
for  a  time,  but  it  made  it  regular  and  firm  when  it  was  exerted. 
The  Lacedemonians  would  never  march  till  after  the  full  moon» 
nor  would  diey  fight  at  the  battle  of  Plateae  till  the  facrifices  ' 
were  favourable,  though  they  were  drawn  up  in  their  ranks 
teady  for  the  engagement,  and  the  enemy  were  ready  to  cut 
them  to  piec&i^  But  no  fooner  did  the  priefts  allow  them  the 
ufe  of  their  arms,  than  their  ihock  was  irrefiftible.  In  Turkey 
it  is  from  religion  that  the  people  derive  their  greatefl:  reverence 
for  the  prince,  which  cuts  oiT  all  hopes  from  every  other  family 
of  fucceeding  to  the  crow^,  and  is  a  great  means  of  preferving 
tranqaility  in  that  vaft  and  ill-governed  empire. 

Thcfe  happy  ctfcde  of  religion  coincide  with,  and  fecond, 
die  views  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  But  religion  has  often 
operated  powerfully  in  favour  of.  the  bed  intereils  of  mankind, 
independently  of,  and  in  contradi^ion  to,  the  views  of  the 
civil  magiftrate.  It  has  been  6f  excellent  ufe  to  reilrain 
the  extravagance  of  defpotic  power  in  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  What  would  have  become  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  fays  Montefquieu,  if  it  had  not  been  for  religion  ? 
And  for  this  reafoh,  he  (ays  (.what  was  mentioned  before  in 
another  view)  that  if  thc'Englifli  ever  be  ilaves,  they  will  be 
die  greateft  fl^ves.  .  It  is  an  obfcrvation  of  Mr.  Hume's,,  that 
the  precious  fpacks  of  liberty  were  kindled  and  preserved  by  the 
Kkk  2  puritans 
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puritans  ia  England,  and  that  '*it  is  to  this  fed:,  whofe  principles 
**  appear  fo  frivolous,  and  whofe  hatilts  Jb.hdicnlouGv  that  the 
"  Englifh  Qwo  the  whole  freedom  of  their  copftitutlon."  We 
ihall  take  the  compUment,  and  defpife  the  reflexion. 

The  capital  advaotage  thrived  from  chtlftianity  in  this  weftern 
part  of  the  world  is  the  total  abolition  of  flavcry,  in  conie>- 
quence  (fi  its  raifiDg  mea/s  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  human 
Ipecies.  ;  After  the  ijitroduftion  of  chriilianity  into  the  Rpmaui 
empire,  eve/y  law  which  was  made  relating ;  to  flaves  was  in 
favour  -of  them,  till  at  laft  all  the  fabjedls  of  the  empire  weee 
reckoned  equally  free.  ■■  ^    :  ■      ,....- 

Indeed^  chriftianity  is  almo^  incoiopatible  with  abfplute 
demotic  power,  both  in,  foverpigns.  and  private  perfoas.  It 
has,  fays  Montefqi^ieu,  prevented  defpotiffn  from  being  efta? 
blidied  in  Ethiopia,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the  climate* 
the  largenefs  of  the  eppire,  and  its  fituation  in  the  mtdft  of 
African  dcfpotic  ft^ies-. 

..  We  may,  moreover,  fee.  in  the  conqi^e^  pf.Jenghis  Khan, 
and  Timiir  Bek,  what,  we  owe  to  the  equitable  rigbts  Qf'n;^tjpQ^ 
eftabliflied  by,  chriftianity,  which  leave  to  Uie  conquered,  life, 
liberty,  laws,  polfelBons,  and  generally  religion. 

Some  advances  have  indireiftly  arifen  from  the  greateft  cor- 
ruptions of  chriftiapity,  from  the  exorbitant  poweri  q£  the  pope^ 
and  the  fuperAition  of  tbr  poplih  wor^ip.  The  luiiion  of  aU 
the  weftern  churches  under  one  fnpreme  pontiff*  facilitated  the 
intercourse  of  nations  in  barbarous  agesy  and  tended  to  -bind  all 
the  parts  of  Europe  Intoaclofer  connexion  with  each  other;,  and 
thus  prevented  the  feveral  governments  of  U  C^o^  ^alliifg,  Vipw 
the  diflblution  of  the  Roman  empire,  into  thatdjijoipted  iiate 
in  which  they  were  found  before  the  eftabliibment  of  it.  And 
the  pomp  of  the  popiO)  worlhip  cooCribttted  greatly , to  fccver^t 
4  '  the 
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the  fine  arts  from  bdag  totally  loft  Jo  the  barbarifm  of  Europe, 
and  to  iheir  revival,  antecedent  to  the  rcviral  of  iearning  in 
this  weftern  part  of  this  World. 

I  would  be  ia^,  howersr,  from  afleriing  that  religion,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  definition  I  have  given  of  it,  has  bem 
univerfally  iif^l  in  fociety.  It  has  often  been  grvatly  and: 
evidentty-'^uiififl,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 
,  and  oul  of  hi;  hands.;  The  Jewifh  ftri£tnets  in  keeping  their. 
fabbath  was  very  near  being  fatal  to  them  in  the  beginning  of 
their  Wars  under  the  Maccabees  j  as  the  fuperf^ition  Qf  the 
Egyptians  was  to  them  when  they  were  invaded  by  Cambyfes, 
who  entirely  defeated  them,  by  placing  in  the  front  of  his 
army  thofe  animals  which  the  Egyptians  thought  it  impiety  to 
injure.  ThereUgion  of  the  Egyptians  wasalfo  in  other  refped^ 
extremely  prejudicial  to  them.  It  made  them  averfe  to  all 
intercourfe  with  Grangers,  and  coniequently  withheld  from 
them  alt  the  advantages  of  commerce.  The  ancient  Perfians 
were  fu^erers  by  their  religion  in  the  fame  refpeft.  It  made 
ttKm  to  look  upon  it  as  a  crime  to  navigate  the  rivers,  for  fear 
of  dillurbing  the  elements.  Even  to  this  day  the  Perfees 
conlider  thoie  perfons  as  atheifts  who  make  long  voyages. 

Ignorance,  and  fuperftition  (which  always  proceeds  from  a 
Vant  oif  knowledge,  putting  imaginary  caufee  in  the  place  of 
thbeones)  have  b^n  the  occafion  of  the  nooft  lamentable  «vilK 
ih<t'h6  ^vernaieht  of  ftateis.  Beccaria  f^s*,  that  there  h«B 
4>een  «bov>e  an  hundred  thiefand  witches  condemnbd  to  die  by 
-cKnAian  trlbunafs; 

'  ''  The  iuhftitution  of  ceresKHi'ial  for  moi>al  duties  is  one  of  the 
greateft  abufes  of  religion.     Things  of  this  kind,  fo  contrary^ 

*  Eilay  on  Crimea  and  Fmiilbincnts,  p.  35. 
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one  would  think,  to  common  ienle,  would  not  be  ciedi&le  ct 
this  day,  bat  that  they  are  coo  well  aathenticated.  But  'We 
fee  it  abundantly  exemplified  in  all  religions,  and  at  much  ia 
the^bules  of  chriilianity  as  in  any  other.  The  Mahometans 
lay^the  greateft  ftrefs  imaginable  oa  things  which  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  moral  virtue.  Sir  Janoes  Porter  fiiys*. 
there  is  no  command  in  the  Koran  more  energetic,  :or  hdd  ia 
greater  ivlpedt  by  MuJTulmen,  than  the  pilgrimage  to  Mectfa* 
The  pilgrim  is  always  reckoned  regenerate.  He  who  has  not 
been  there  deplores  his  own  fitttation  in  life,  which  has  not 
permitted  him  to  perform  this  duty,  and  is  anxious  ftrthe 
ftatefjf  his  foul, 

Fal£:  principles  of  religion  have  encouraged  men  to  commit  the 
moft  horrid  crimes.  Jaurigny  and  Balthazar  Gerard,  vho 
adaflinated  the  prince  of  Orange,  Clement  the  Dominicad, 
Chatel,  Ravaillac,  and  all  the  other  paricides  of  thofc  timet', 
went  to  confcHion  before  they  committed  their  crimet-f-.  - 

Thepppofition  between  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  law  has  been 
the  occafion  of  flrange  inconfillencies  in  the  rule  of  human  duty. 

T^ie  flavery  of  mankind  to  their  priefti  iii  barbarous  ages  is 
hardly  credible.  Vinigas  in  his  hiltory  of  California,  faysj,  that 
the  people  of  that  country  bring  their  prieftt  the  beft  of  the  fruits 
they  gather,  andof  what  they  catchinfifliing  and  hunting]  ihele 
priefts  terrifying  them  with  thrcateningt,  of  ficknefs,  difafter  and 
fa(lurc  of  h  vveft ,  at  other  times  giving  them  the  moft  ftngniiie 
hppcs  of  affluence.  For  they  pretendto  be  peSicBcd  of  knowjed^ 
and  power  fofficienato  accompHfli  aUthls,  by  meant  of  their  intii!. 
(fpurfe  with  invifible  fpiritt.    Wtat  ftrengthens  their  aathoii'^ 

*  Obfervatioiis  on  the  Turl^  vol,  i.;  p.  19.  -^vj 

t  Bcccarii  m  Ciiat,,  p.  54.  t  Vol  i.  p.  97. 
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is  th^  faeiog  tiK  01^  phyficians^  and  all  thei^'ibedicjhes  being 
adiainiftered  with  great  oftentation  and  folemntty.  '  '  '  ' 

,1.  The  bardlbips  that  fuperftition  leads  men  to'ihfliA  tipbii 
them&lves  are  fometimies  very  extraordinary.  Charicvotx  fayS**' 
theinvita^n  to  hunfthe>bc«r  by  the  nations  of  Canada  is  made 
yri*|j;-  geoat  CCTcmony,  -and  followed  by  a  foil  of  tch  days  cbrf- 
tititi^ce I  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  tafle  fu  much  as  a 
drop  of  water)  yet  they  fing  the  whole  day  through.  The 
fea£>n  of  this  &ft  i^  to  induce  the  fpirit  to  difcover  the  place 
wfaer^a  great  numbecof  bears  may  be  found.  At  their  rchirti 
fnHn,$be  hunting*  the  firfl:  &fh  ferved  up  is  theldtgeft  bear  thtf 
has  been  killed,  and  that  whole,  and  with  all  his  entrails.  He 
il^^iW>t,  i^.  much  as  Bayed,  they  being  fatisfied  with  having 
fijigcd  qf^  4he  hair.  This  feaft  is  facred  to  fbme  genius, 
■ift)M7^,.iQd^nation  they  apprehend  Okould  they  teave  a  morfel 
t^nfifttipi^ti  ;They  muft  not  fo  much  as  leave  any  of  the  broth  in 
which  t^f  £^«at  has  been  boiled,  which  is  nothing  but  a  quan- 
tity of  liquid  ht  i  and  there  never  happens  a  feaft  of  this  fort, 
tut  fonie  eat  theioielves  to  death,  and  fevehil  fuffer  feverely. 

Thgs  ■  tortures  which  falfe  reiigion  makes  men  infli A  upon 
fhemielvea  and  others  are  dreadful  to  think  of.  To  thiii  ac- 
c»lint  we  muft  put  all  the  human  iacrifiees,  and  efpecially 
ti^  turning  of  children,  alive  in  ancient  limes,  and  of  women 
yfith  their  dead  liufl^^nds  in  Indoftan  .at  preicnt.  In  this  counsiiy 
ibetc  is.ano^^'pf  mftn^eriled.-FtfywTj^i  or  Jobgies  who  makit 
TOTi^pf  po^^rty ,  and  ^etiajpy:,  and  iitjoider  to  obtain  favour  of 
th^:god£i^n;>IV(.fuffer  the f^ipgidreadful. tortures.  Some  ftand  for 
f  f|^.;on  oqe./pqt»  wirith  tb^ViiflMs  tied  to  the  beam  of  a  hoofe,  or 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  till  their  arms  fettle  in  that  pofture,  and 
ever  after  become  ufelefs ;  fUd'JfiJme  fit  in  the  fun  with  their 

•  Tiavel*,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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faces  looking  upwards  tiU  th^  «rc  incafaUe.'of  alteiii^  die 
polition  of  thdr  heads.  Others,  It  is  fkidj  make  a  tqw  nenr 
to  iit  or  lie  down,  but  either  walk  or  lean.  Acoordiogiy,  a 
rope  being  tied  from  one  boqgh  of  a  tree  to  another,  a  piliow, 
or  quilt  is  laid  upon  it,  on  whidi  ^kty  lean.  .  But  thie&  ore  iaM 
to  alter  their  poftvre  when  th^  pny.  be^  drawn  up  by  tbeir 
heels  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  their  head  hanging  dowp  towanis 
the  earth,  as  unworthy  to  look  up  to  heaven.  The  peo{da,  m  all 
theie  cafes^  make  a  merit  of  feeding  tkom.  Mr.  Grble  iaya  *, 
that  a  Gentoo  was  near  periihing  with  thirft,  though  there  was 
watw  enough  on  board,  hecaufe  he  would  not  tailw  that  wkkh 
belonged  to  a  pei-fon  of  another  religion. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Mexicans  to  thcar  prilbners,  and  alfo  chcir 
^verities  to  themfelres,  exceed  all  that  we  know  of  ia  tno^n 
times.  At  the  dedicatxnof  the  great  temple  at  Mexico  CWvi- 
^ro  ^ys-f-,  there  were  fixtyor  ieventy  thousand  human  &cri- 
fices.  The  ufuat  annual  amount  of  dtem  was  about  twenty 
^ouiand. 

The  Mexicans,  being  accuftonocd  to  the  blootfy^  ^Krrificcs  of 
their  prifoners,  fhed  alTo  much  of  their -own  blood.  It  makes 
one  ihudder,  iays  this  writer,  to  read  of  the  auf^^ties  they 
exercifed  on  themfelves,  cither  in  atonement  for  their  offences, 
or  in  preparation  for  their  feftivals.  Among  other  iev^ties^ 
their  priefts  iifed  to  thruft  Aarp  inftruments  through  didr 
tongues.  Among  the  TlafctUons  few  could  bear  the  ierenties  of 
their  dreadful  smnual  faft^. 

How  dreadful  the  power  of  religion  may  be  when  cenduded 
by  improper  hands,  may^  leen  in  the  horrid  cxce^  of -^e 

..■•  TiavcU,  vol.i.  f.  iS8. 

t  Hiftoiy  of  Mexico,  vol.i.  p.a3l.  t  Hud.  vol.!.  p.  288. 
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Aiiabaptiftfi  id  Germtf^y"  abotftith^  tinie  of  ^t^rtJ^fo^mrtloHj  of 
the  levelkrs  in'England  duriilg 'the  cWH  w^'rsy  aftU' -tbe'de'fpe-' 
rate  courage  and  fliocfcing  cruelties  of 'that  people  in  Afia,  ■  frditi 
whcun  we'  borrow  •  the  terpa  irj'agin..  ■  Thefe  people  wcr*  f» 
demoted  to  their  bbief;:>  thatuhcy  efhtomied  ft'-gloiiousitti  die  at 
his  command,  andlMrotim  ohoaiifDllyxngagai&aiiaiPf^iundertsklng 
which  he  cDJoined  them,  thdugli  diejmere  iure  tot  iltrffer '  the 
mofl  cruel  death'  in  confequence  of  it.'  By'  the  hands  of  thefe 
affiBin&fcU  many  pri^iice»iitidichlc&^Di^ tfaec^rlfiiaiiiftrafaders in' 
theriidly  Wars;  ^zind.do'precaudctnsi'cbii^  4ie  b&edbal ■  ^gainfl: 
theti.atfackW  Fori«lmcdl  rahytiman-^imkayicommaiid  tin  life  of 
another^  if  heniake:nadifiiculty-of-£tcrificiiig;'ikis:own. 

i.The.cvih  .which  countries>.have  iiifierediiin  conTeqiienice  of 
^taxadfapa-AitloBJif  their  inagUtratcsattstendlefsitQenbmer&te, 
and  horribls-.to.tHinlc.of.i  u&bcive.ei^t"'hdndffid  perfons-.wer& 
burned  iti  £ngland:fbr./i^eiraBhdreitce'to'thd;pcoteilanti'eljgion 
in  qaecn  MaryV  reign-; -andr in  the&rexBi^erJfectitiions  promoted 
bj  Philip: II.  no'lefsthuirathundred  :tlaoulaiad'jpecfbns>  atfe'faid 
tahaiw  j>criflied  by  tti«.-hahi)  ^tbe,execu«ioner.'F'Plulip  }£!!.' 
from,  ihfi  fame  principlfij:drm'£.n3bl-e  than  liundhfindred  thoufand! 
Morifcoes  out  of  his  dominions"  by  ohe^d,  with  Aich  circum- 
fiances  of  inhumanity  in  the  ex»:ution'of  It  as  Spaniards  alone 
could  oxcrcife,  and  the  inquilitton. alone  approve.  This  inqui- 
fition,c.:aS]-&u:  Jnfiah  ChiIdi!bb&rpeG,iJiU:.  cootfibuted  mo;e.'to> 
depopulate  Spain  than  ail-its/vaibflttlameritsin  the  'Indies. '  -•  -" 

,  YQUaii:e.fa.ys,  that  no  lojfe  than  fifty  ithouiand  families  quitted 
Franpe  in^ithe  fp^ce  of  three  years: after  the  revocation  of  th« 
edi<^;;of  Nante^i  and  ^eiie  .<aiftersivaixla  followdd  by.  others  Iwhoi 
%^tf\z^  th^  ■atiSiTimanilfadoros;  'and  riches  with!  themriojcil 
foreign  couijtiies.  .'.Thus  France ictft- about  dve  hundred  tlltu^' 
LU  fand 
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&nd  inhabitants;  a&:itTimenf<  quaiKity  of  fpecie^.and*  what  is  fliU 
more,  tbc-arjs,  with  which  their  enenves  enriched  tbemfelves. 
Holland  gained  officers  and  foldiccs.  The  prmce  of  Orange, 
aivl  thft  dokc  of  Savoy  ^  had  three  regisnenJis  of  French  eefugees^ 

Not  ftateener  fii&ncdinore  in  its.  <X}nftitatiaa  andadnuflii^- 
tratios;  by  the:  iufloofice  t>fi religion  thani  the  empire  of  Con- 
&lBtiDopk>  foriiime- centndes  befof«  its  final  di^blntioo.  The 
monks  ijitcffoicd  WitH  all  public  .bufinc&,  and  public  biifiiBa& 
wifr  oltciL  <0iaDiefuJ!ly  .iiisgkScd:fiiif:  the  fiiice  of  sdi^oa;  Tbc 
<mp^t>rt  ^todld  1:^  ^te^io^  m.conbcib,  wheco  tiv  idlcft.o£ 
IV  ecintKDvcJefiu  iwse  .dafcnflcd,  inffead  of  confuiuii^ialixjt 
afl^trs  of  ftsitQ  inliltnr  cabinet,. or.  being  u  the  head  of  their 
jkinicfl  in. the  ficdd.  Theyr  wdre  at  one  time  fofar  funic  in 
fnperflitioa*.  .tbai  ConAantioe  i^e.jB^^  took  his  two  brothers 
to  reign  aloag  tndk  bim^  in  Jmitation  of  the  Trioityi 

Tho£e  evils,' and  paflicalarly'tbc^  arifiog'from  perJccutiony 
ought  ccfta2itfy-tD.bo  takoyrinto  tfae'aixount  when'  we  osake  an 
ftftiinate  of  the^^bcncfits  accruing; :to!therworld  frotaa  ahriiiianity. 
The  mofll  illoilf toils,  exampica  ^S  toleibttoh  arc  certainly  not  ta 
kfi  found  aoidng.cbnuQiianaJ  .Mafaomekaoa  in  gcnoal  ace.  mucfat 
more  generous  iit  thejri6atimenteon.i3iat  head,  notwithftanding 
their  religion  was  indebted,  for  its  'firft  propagation  and  ez> 
ten&y^  ^dad,.  chiefly  to  the  fwdrd.  But!  this  di^roiice  is> 
«viog  to  tbc  grealec  Mtacbment  whftth  Ichrifivans  hare  to.  their 
religion,  and  ^iribeHef  of  the  importance  df  the  tenets  of  it. 
If  Jenghis  Khan,  and  Timur  Bek  tolerated  all  religions  by  public 
cdifls,  which  is  certainly  much  to  their  honour;  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  tl^-  were  men  who  payed  little  regard  to  re- 
ligion tbemi(:lrcs,.and  thought  the  various  modes  of  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  very  little  importance  ta  the  woFld.    All  the  people 
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in  tbeeaft,:«xcept:dK;^abQnae^s»  believe  ^1  leligiims-ta  be 
in  themfelves  indifiercnt.  ,  ,^  ,;  .  .,. 

Tlie  rdtigion  of  f^  G«atppf  Ji^  the  ino|fc  tajec^t  .of  jmy. 
They  think  that  a  diTcrfityvtf  jworih^,  is  agreeable,  to  the  Go^ 
of  the  univerfe,  and  they  rc/t^e  to  adput  or  qiakejaajr  cojivertti 
With  all  their  religious  hQiror  att^kilUi^g  of  ^  oz»  tlu^ 
have  no arerfiOQ  toothers  who 4pjt>':   j    . 

The  Mahometans^, though;  they  dOi^no^  periecute  to  d't^tl^ 
yet  conociye  the  greafeftabhorceac^jof^^thpr  religions.  It  is 
early  inculcated  on  their  .f:hil4Ferb  ^hfi  ^  jW|^-ito  ^hm)f^ 
lievers  by  the  moil  approbrious  names.  Take  tl^e^iQpJJt.tai/iqra^If 
^urki  fa){8  -SJir,  James  Porter^,j^rf$p49nf:..'^  -^ u^^^^f^* ,odc 
tt^ho  lives  by  hiow  a|i4  ftarws,,withottt^Ufn^{,fpt,-,thc-xbrifti99 
require.of  him  the  /aiuiatnn  ^^^eact\  ^-p^t^tr-b^  ^Jt^  jvu/he 
Kvould  foonerdie  than  give  if.^  He  won^ithiojk^^mieif  ahomi* 
i)atf#  by,Gpdr  t^hq  jnpft  ^bi^^dajcefay,^!^.*!^^  ^Vf^  it  f^^yipg 
jioo  much, ,  (s  ^W. ^tf  5«/Ajtaw.  j  ri,     .  ■,  ,, 

It  is  not,, however,  dping  ,t)iia.arguinnit  Ju^ce,  to  fyi,f^q& 
that  there  was  nothing  like;  perfecution  auaoog  the  aiicieat^ 
Laws  againft  external  fuper^t^  were, of  fild  Aandugr.  and 
very  fevere  among  .the;  R.onian&>  tbp^ght^injgeacra^  ^y  were 
not  rigproufly  executed,  {rngtedia^ty  after  |^e  ccngneA;  of 
Gaul,  they  forbad  any  of  the  natives,  pa4(y:paia  pf  deaths  (9 
be  initiatied  in.  the  religioa  of  the  Df ^i^s*  la  Greece  too  -4 
conformity  to  the  eftabliihcd  religi^*  an4  even «.r«i^A for :^ 
mo£t  ridiculous  iraditio^  bek»)gi|lg.to-|ie  i^lpch  aS,:lil^  niQif* 
irates  Ihemielves,  in  the  enlightened  4gA9fifSfe4ce,.c!HUiO;t)b^ 
fuppofe  to  believe)  ware  enforced  by  fevore  cit^il  penalities. 
fitilpo  was  baniflied  by  the  couiteil  <^  Areopagus  for  aSkmiog 

♦  ObCttvatioiw,,  vol.-i.  p.iS' 
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that  the  MinefVrf  in  the  titadei  was  not  a  divinity,  bat  the  work- 
maafhip  of  Phidias  the  fculptor.  .  i.i  >  ■  ■■l :.     :. . 

•■  It  JS'ofcftirablc^in'thc  Wiftory  of ^perfccWtScwiV  tihii;'it'is«¥way» 
ihi-mo^  violent  between  fcfts  which- are  the-  thoft  nearly  relateA' 
The  greater  is  their  UgreenicHt,  the"  more  ftriking  are  the  few 
points  in  #hich  ihey  difffcr ; '  and  the  mor«  do  thofe  parties  which 
approach  near,  and  yet  caniTiJt^uhite,  ihterfiM'CWitb<)nfe^  another. 
ft^-Pci-fiai  all-"religiorts'are  tolerated  except  the'fe\5t  h'f  Oniar. 
The  Jews-  Wefe '  fjiircd  *ih  qu^en  Mary*s  perftcutjon  of  the 
protefhuits,  'ahd.are  to  this  day  t(^eFated  in  Rome,  and  njany 
'popifh  countrie^:'  ■>:■•..  .     ■     .    i  ■.  - .  i 

A  perfe'cution  th^  'is  tolerably  riio^rate,  iither  in  time  or 
decree,  'is^ccrtainly-'faTourablt  to'tfie  -growth  of  airfy  religion  ^ 
according  to  thcf'ol'd  mixim,  that  '**  »he  blood  of  thi  niRrtyrs 
•*ls  the  feed  of  the' chui'chi'''but-fche  imall  iiumbef  of  protef- 
lantft  in'  Spairf  ahd  PbrtiigBl,  fiiice  tbe-ereaioh  of  the  inquifitioni 
proves  beyond  all  doubt,  that  long  and  great  hkrd&ips  are 
'ca]itfb1e  6f  extcHhinating  a  feKgifanJJ'' However,  in  general,  a» 
Voltaire  fays, '  politicians  ^uld  find  thiat  the  fnreft  method  of 
exterminating  r^igton  is  by  rewards,  and  not  by  puniihments-, 
tomake' iheA  fbrgttt  It,  -  add'ndt  td  thinfc  of'it. 
'  Inall  gdvemnienta,  I  believe,  advantager  has  been  taken  of 
thc' jgenerai  r^afd'lo  fifligiohj-tdenfcree  the  obligation  of  truth  ; 
men  being  req;tnred>^  to- make  a  folemn  appeaito  Ondt  or  other 
invifible  powers,  -M^itk  an- Implied  imprecation  upon  themfelvet 
ifth^  falfifiedJ  This"pra^ce  may  have  Aiited  pretty  well  with 
abatbarous  and'fuperlHtU)hB-<age,  but  It- is  nOw  found  to  be 
attended  with  'niany  inCofivcniences.  Oaths  are  fo  ihultiplied 
in  fome  countries,  and  required  in  cafes  in  which  the  temptation 
to  violate  them  is  fo  great,  that  the  reverence  due  to  them  is 
much  declined,  and  w£th  that  a  refpe^  for  religion  and  morality 
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in  general,  which  makes  the  oath  itfelf  of  little  cSt&i  Co  that 
the  intfrefis,  both  of  religion  and  of  government,  are  iDJured 
by  this  connexion. 

Much  better  were  it  for  civil  goveroments  to  content  them- 
ielves  with  enforcing  the  obligation  of  truth  by  fuch  penalties 
as  are  ufed  on  other  occalions,  and  topuniOi  all  falfe  affirmations 
before  a  magiftrate  as  they  now  do  perjury.  But,  in  many 
cafes,  there  can  be  no  occasion  to  compel  any  perfon  to  make  a 
declaration  refpe^ing  himfelf,  or  his  conduct,  as  it  might  be 
fufHcient  to  puoilh  him  when  it  could  be  proved  that  be  was 
guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  laws.  Oaths  of  allegiance  arc  un- 
ncceflary  when  the  punifliment  of  treason  is  ievere,  and  the 
courts  of  juflice  are  open  to  accufations. 

In  this  country  we  lofe  the  benefit  of  the  folema  affirmation 
of  the  Quakers  in  criminal  cafes,  when  no  man  would  doubt 
the  value  of  it. 

The  oaths  taken  by  kings  at  their  inauguration  are  as  incon- 
venient, and  therefore  as  improper,  as  thofe  that  are  ad- 
miniftered  to  the  fubjefts;  and,  like  other  perfons,  fovereigns 
have  had  recourfe  to  very  lame  expedients  in  order  to  evade 
them.  The  kings  of  France,  at  their  coronation,  fwear  to 
exterminate  heretics.  But  though  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  took 
this  oath,  they  declared  that  it  did  not  include  the  proteftants, 
though  they  were  the  only  heretics  in  the  kingdom*. 

In  confidcring  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  religion  in 
a  ftate,  the  fuitablencfs  of  the  mode  of  religion  to  the  form  of 
government  fliould  be  attended  to.  A  religion  which  baa  no 
vifiblc  head  agrees  heft  with  that  fpirit  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence which  prevails  in  the  north  of  Europe  j    though  the 

•  Life  of  Mr.  Turgdt,  p.  i8z. 
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oiaidin  of  iuog  Jami»j  No  BiflMp  no  Kingt  is  bjr  no  means 
unhxr&lly  trUe.  SapcrAition  is  rather  favourable  10  fnonar-< 
chical  power.  But  enthufiafm  is  obferred  to  be  an  «nemy  to  all 
pOTrec  at  the  hands  either  of  civil  loagiftrates,  or  feccleiiaftical 
pcrlbas.  The  independents  joined  the  deiAs  in  fiivour  of  a 
rf^abHc  daring  the  civil  wars  in  England }  and  the  Quakers, 
the  moft  enthufiaftic  of  all  the  feds  that  ever  amfe  atnong 
cbri&ians,  have  bo  priefts  at  all,  and  are  likevrife  thought  m 
fopoor  an  equai  republic. 

Tbc  eDormoos  rife  of  the  papal  power  is  an  amazing  cz- 
flinpte  of  the  encroachment  of  the  ecclefiaftical  upon  the  civ*il 
autlwcity,  and  farniibes  a  warning  to  all  crvil  magiftrates  td 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  fo  infidtous  and  dangerous  a  tivril;  Thti 
rite,  pragFefs,  and  declenfion  of  this  power  make  a  moll  ^- 
portant  and  interefting  objed  of  attention  for  many  centnries; 
And  this  is  fo  far  from  being  foreign  to  civil  hiftory,  that  it  is 
the  principal  and  atmoft  the  onlyfubjed  of  it.  A  Itttle  before 
the  reformation,  the  clergy  had  engrofled  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  lands  of  all  chriftian  countries  ;  and  the  popes,  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  various  fraternities  of  monks  in  every  kingdom, 
who  were  inwnediately  dependent  upon  thcmfclvcs,  had  often 
equal  power,  even  in  temporal  things,  with  thMawfdifoTtreign; 
and  fometimes  fuperior. 
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LECTURE       LVII. 

Of  civil  KfiabUJbments  of  Religion*  Tythes.  StaUites  of  Mart* 
Plain.  T&e  Influence  ofPbihfopby  on  civil  Affairs,  The  Influ~ 
ence  of  the  Afferent  Se&s  of  the  Greek  PhUofopby  upon  Statefmen 
and  tbeir  Meafures  in  ancient  Hifior^ 

THE  care  wtuch  qivil  governors  have  thought  themielvefi 
bound  to  take  of  the  intereft  of  religion,  though  it  haft 
b«en  productive  of  fi}ine  good>  has  been  the  fource  of  much  and 
killing  evil  in  flates.  Naturally  there  can  be  no  more  connexion 
between  civil  governaunt  and  religion^  than  between  the  former 
and  any  thing  die  that  depends  upon  opinion^  lefs  than  the 
bufinefs  of  pbilofophy,  or  medicine.  Becaufe  tbefe  rcfped  the 
prefect  life,  with  which  civil  governors  have  to  do  ^  whereas 
religion  refpe£ts  the  life  to  come,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do. 

Civil  governors  in  general  are  So  educated,  that  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  they  are  able  to  decide  concerning  religious  truth,  or 
be  the  beil  judgies  who  are  qualified  to  decide  concerning  it*. 

'  Itmay  be  Imd  that,  though  (he  king,  and  the  members  of  parliament,  be  not 
tiiemfelvct  theolDgianSi  they  can  call  in  the  affiibnce  of  ibofe  who  are.  But  bjr 
what  lights  muft  diey  judge,  who  are  the  ihoft  proper  to  advife  (hem?  "The 
*'  fcience  of  another,**  fays  ihe  ingenious  author  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  "  may 
*'  affift  our  knowledge  \  but  can  never  fupply  die  want  of  it.  For  it  is  impoffible  to- 
*'  judge  rightLy  through  another,  of  that  of  which  we  cannot  judge  by  ourfdves." 
If  any  religion  be  already  cdabliflied,  the  governors  ofa  country  will  of  courfeadrtfe 
with  the  friends  of  it,  and  others  who  are  interefted  in  tta  fupport»  But  they  will 
Mf  CI  in  this  way  be  led  to  rcfbria  any  ^xat  abufes^ 

But 
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But  the  principal  fufFerer  by  this  alliance  between  the  church 
and  the  ftate  is  religion  itfelf,  that  is,  the  members  of  fociety, 
as  profefTors  of  religion*  and  deriving  advantages  from  it.  For 
when  it  is  thus  guarded  by.  the  ilate*  if  it  be  faulty,  or  wants 
reformation,  it  muft  long  continue  fo.  The.  profcflbrs  of  it, 
being  interefted  in  its  fupport,  will  do  every. thing  in.  their 
power  to  prevent  any  alteration,  though  it  fhould  be  ever  fo 
much  wanted.  .  ,  .  , 

Accordingly,  it  was  never  known  that  any  reformation  of 
chriftian  cftabliihments  arofe  from  the  body  of  the  clergy^  but 
their  whole -weight  was  always  oppofed  td  it.  Single"  perfons 
having  conceived  ideas  of  reformation,  have  recommended  their 
opinions  to  others,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  great  body  of  the 
common  people  have  been  gained  over,  and  at  length:  the  civil 
igovcrnors  have  found  the  call  for  reformation  fo  loud,  that 
they  have  thought  it  prudent  to  comply  \vith  it.  The  clergy 
have  then  turned  with  the  court,  and  have  become  (as  from 
their  intcreft  it  might  be  expefted  they  would)  as  zealous  for 
the'  new  ilate  of  things,  as  they  had  been  for  the  old. 

Thefe  fads  are  too  evident  to  be  denied;  and  yet  the  intereft 
of  the  clergy,  arifing  from  then-  emoluments,  and  that 'of  the 
magiftrate,  arifing  from  his  wifli  to  keep  things  quiet,  and  alfo 
the  intereft  that  many  of  the  laity  have  in  the  fupport  of  ecclfefi- 
aftical  eftabliihmcnts,  which  is  various  and  complicated,  ftili 
blind  the  minds  of  many,  and  contribute  to  keep  things  as- 
they  are,  in  the  mdfl:  enlightened  countries  in  Europe- 
It  is  alleged  in  favour  of  thefe  eftabliftiments,  that  religion 
has  an  influence  on  the  condudl  of  men  in  this  life.  No  doubt- 
it  has,  as  it  cdnneifts  the  hopes  of  a  future  life  with  good 
behaviour  in  this.  But  this  is  done  in  all  fefts  of  chriftians, 
and  as  much  in  ihole  which  are  reprobated  by  the  ftatc,  as  thofc 
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which  arc  encouraged  by  it.  Befides,  if  this  was  the  true  caafe 
of  atrachment  to  chriftiao  eftablifhmeiits,  the  friends  of  them 
would  be  much  more  jealous  of  unbelievers  than  they  are  of 
fedaries,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  the  fubjed  of  religion  is  fo  interefting 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  if  government  did  not  inter- 
fere, the  contention  about  it  would  be  Co  violent,  that  the 
public  peace  could  not  be  preferved.  But  thefe  contentions 
are  much  ericreafed  ty  the  favour  diewn  to  one  mode  of  religion, 
and  the  opprobium  which  is  confequently  thrown  on  the  reft; 
and  where  temporal  intercft  is  not  concerned,  mere  opinions 
will  not  occafion  any  differences  at  which  government  need  to 
be  alarmed.  Chriftianity  fubliAed  without  any  favour  from  the 
governing  powers  for  about  three  hundred  years  j  and  there  is 
no  place  where  there  are  more  forms  of  religion  openly  profeffed, 
and  without  the  edablifhrnent  of  any  of  them,  than  Pennfylvania, 
and  other  provinces  of  North  America  at  this  day;  and  there  is 
no  profpe£t  of  thiscircumftance  being  attended  with  any  danger 
to  the  ftate. 

,  By  undertaking  the  care  of  religion,  the  tiate  has  taken  upoti 
itfclf  a  great,  a  dangerous,  and  an  unnccelTary  burthen,  and  from 
its  jealoufy  of  fcftaries,  often  deprives  itfclf  oif  the  fervices  of 
its  belV  and  ableft  fubje<Ss  ;  and  at  fome  times  it  has  been  induced 
to  perfecute  and  dcftroy  them,  becaufe  if  they  were  left  alive, 
it  was  apprehended  their  principles  might  fpread,  to  the  endan- 
gering of  the  eftablilhmcnt. 

The  good  fenfc  of  modern  times,  though  it  has  not  proceeded 

-fo  far  as  to  produce  a  general  convidlioa  of  the  inexpediency 

of  church  ertablifliments,    has  (hewn  the  folly  of  per/ecutioH, 

and  has  produced  a /o/irrd/'itjfl  of  religion,  more  or  lefs  complete. 
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Jt  is  more  iaaperied  in  this  country  than  in  moA  others,  erea 
the  catbcJic  ones,  becaufe  in  them  proteftsuits  may  be  admitted 
40  fuch  offices  of  truft  aiKl  power  as  they  are  excluded  from  in 
this.  One  would  thtolc  that  chrifUan  governments  might 
coBtcnt  themfelves  with  eftaMiOiing  the  chriflian  religion  in 
gtacn},  without  confining  themfetves  to  any  particular  mode  of 
.it.  But  fo  far  is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  by  the  prefent 
law£  of  this  country*  a  man  who  denies  the  doftrine  of  the  trialty, 
which  has  no  more  imaginable  connexion  with  the  good  of  the 
fiate  than  the  doi^rine  of  tranfubftantiation,  is  deeflaed  a  b4af- 
j)hemer,  and  Sentenced  to  fuffer  confifcation  of  goods  and 
jmprifonment. 

In  this  country  the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  re- 
ligion extends  ilfelf  to  the  bufineis  of  education^  confining  the 
vnivnlities,  which  are  fupported  by  the  national  funds,  to  the 
■education  of  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
ngoroufly  excludii^  all  fei^aries,  either  by  requiring  fabfcrip- 
tion  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  at  the  time  of  matricuhtion>,  or 
obliging  the  ftudents  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  cftabliHied 
church,  and  to  declare  that  they  %xt.h<>najUe  members  of  it. 

In  all  other  countries,  the  eftablifhed  religion  is  that  of  the 
ma|ority  of  the  people,  and  the  writers  in  defence  c^it  vindicate 
it  on  this  principle,  viz.  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  majority, 
whatever  that  be.  But  in  Ireland  we  have  a  mod  remarkable 
exception  to  this  rule.  There  the  eftabtiCbed  religion  is  not 
that  of  the  majority,  font  of  a  fmall  minority  of  the  peoj^Ci, 
perhaps  not  more  than  that  of  one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants. 
That  fo  flagrant  an  abufe  of  power  fhould  cxifl,  and  under  a 
government  pretending  to  juftice,  and  even  to  liberality,  is 
harely  credible*  Yet  ever  fince  the  reformatioo  the  membecs 
a  of 
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o£  the  church  of  England  have  kept  poffeffion  of  the  (ythes  of 
the  whole  jfland,  when  thejr  have  long  defparred  of  brhigiflg^ 
the  people  over  to  that  religion  for  which  they  pay  fo  dear. 

The  moft  equitable  eftablifhment  of  chiiftiantty  (which  ri. 
fir  from  wanting  any  ftich  fupport)  would  bo  to  obHge  eve  r 
perfbn  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  his  inconw  to  the  mainte-^ 
nance  of  it,  but  leave  it  to  himfelf  to  determine  the  mode,  and 
to  let  his  contribation  be  given  to  that  minifter  whom  he  ap- 
pFOTCS.  This  has  long  been  the  cuAom  in  fome  parts  of  North 
America,  and  no  inconvenience  whatever  has  arilen  fVom  it. 

But  the  chief  inconvenience  which  is  to  be  expected  fron 
thefe  civil  eftablilhaients  of  chriftianity,  will  be  found  when  the 
referiaatioa  of  abufes  in  them  can  be  deferred  no  longer. 
What  convulfions  in  ftates  were  produced  at  the  time  of  the 
lefbrraation,  from  the  obAinacy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  their 
refufing  to  alter  any  thing,  though  the  abufes  were  ever  fb  mani- 
ieft  ?  In  t^iefe  cafea  fo  many  interefts  are  involved,  that  though  alt 
may  wilh  for  fbme  change,  they  may  not  be  able  to  agree  whtnr 
to  begin^  Happy  would  a  fenfible  miniftcr  of  ftate  think 
himftlf,  if  he  could  get  rid  of  iiich  an  incumbrance  j '  but  ho 
msf  net  know  how  to  do  it.  And  thus  the  evil  which  in  tb« 
prc^refs  of  knowledge  will,  every  day  become  more  manifefr, 
and  which  muft  in  the  end  be  redre0ad,  is  continued  from  year 
to  year,  till  that  which  might  have  been  done  by  degrees,  uid 
without  violence,  muft  be  done  at  once,  and  with  violence. 
For  the  confeqaences  of  this  the  rigid  abettors  of  fuch  efta^ 
blifiiments  are  anfwerable. 

The  mode  by  which  chriflianity  is  fupported  in  thivand  iqme 

other  couDtries,  viz.  by  tytbes^  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  fruits  of 

the  ground,  is  peculiarly  burthenfome  to  the  country,  and  in 

Other  refpcfts  highly  inexpedient.     Confidering  that  the  clergy 
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do  not  contribute  to  the  expence  of  raifing  the  produce,  the 
tenth  is  in  fome  cafes  half  the  value  of  an  eftatc.  The  far- 
mer, or  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  knowing  that  he  muft 
pay  fo  great  a  proportion  of  his  produce,  is  difcountged  from 
expen0ve  culturey  naturally  grudging  the  benefit  which  another 
muft  derive  from  it. 

Upon  the  rents  of  rich  lands,  the  tythes.  Dr.  Smith  fays  *, 
may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than  one-fifth  part,  or 
four  (hillings  in  the  pound ;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands, 
it  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  of  ten  Ihillings  in  the 
pound. 

.  We  are  told  in  the  life  of  M.  Turgot,  that  in  France  the 
clergy  enjoy  near  one-fifth  part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1755  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe,  or  church  lands, 
and  the  rents  of  their  dwell ing-houfes,  amounted  only  to 
fixty-eight  thotifand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds;  fo 
that.  Dr.  Smith  fays,  the  whole  expence  of  the  church, 
including  occafional  buildings  and  repairs,  cannot  well  be 
fuppofcd  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds  a 
year;  and  he  fays  the  moft  opulent  church  in  chriflendomdoes 
not  better  maintain  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  de-< 
votion,  the  fpiric  of  order,  regularity,  and  auftere  morals,  in 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very  poorly  endowed 
church.  He  like  wife,  fays,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  proteftant 
churches  in  Switzerland,  which  in  general  are  not  better  endowed 
than  the  church  of  Scotland,  produce  thefe  cffcCts  in  a  iliU 
higher  degree -f-.  I  will  venture,  however,  to  add,  that  all 
thefe  effo^s,  as  far  as  they  are  defirable,  are  produced  in  a  yet 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  275.  f  VoL  iii.  p.  236. 
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higher  degree  in  the  congregations  of  Diflenters  in  this  country, 
who  have  no  eftablifhmeht  at  all,  befides  being  attended  with 
other  advantages  which  are  neceflarily  excloded  by  eftabliih- 
ments.  I  mean  particularly  the  gradual  and  cafy  progrefs  of 
truthj  and  the  fpread  of  rational  religion. 

To  the  whole  ftatc,  ty  thes  might  be  a  kind  of  tax  not  extremely 
inconvenient,  as,  together. with  having  an  intereft  in  the  improve- 
■mcnt  of  the  country,  it  would  be  able  to  give  effcflual  attention 
to  the  biifinefs,  and  promote  itj  whereas  clergymen,  though  in- 
terefted  in  the  payment  of  the  tytfaes,  can  feldom  do  any  thing  to- 
wards promoting  the  railing  of  the  produce  that  muH  fupply  them. 

Alfo,  differences  between  the  clergy  and  the  people  are  the 
unavoidable  confcquence  of  this  mode  of  fupporting  religion^ 
and  this  muft  greatly  Icffen  the  influence  of  their  inftruflions. 
In  Holland  the  niiniflers  are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  ilate-. 
This  the  Englifli  clergy  objeft  to,  as  liable  to  become  of  left 
value,  by  the  finking  of  the  value  of  money.  But  if  this  Ihould 
be  found  infufficient,  their  falaries  may  from  time  to  time  be 
augmented;  and  what  greater  fccurity  for  their  maintenance 
ought  the  clergy  to  require,  than  that  of  thofe  taxes,  from  which 
all  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  receive  their  wages. 
-  As  the  clergy  are  a  body  that  never  dies,  their  accumulation 
of  wealth  ought  to  be  checked  by  flatutes  of  mortn^idn.  In 
Gadtle  the  clergy  have  feized  every  thing;  but  in  Arragon, 
where  there  is  fomething  like  an  z&.  of  mortmain,  they  have 
acquired  little,  and  in  France  lefs  Aill. 

Rich  eftablifhmeats  of  religion  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
ehriftianity.  Thercaremorebonzesof  Tao-foe,  andof  Lama,  in 
Peking,  than  there  are  ecclefiallics  and  monks  in  Paris.  There 
are  more  than  fix  thoufand  bonzeries  in  the  city  and  diftri£t  of 
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PeJuDg  aloaCi  and  mqny  of  thelie  buildings  in  China  are  richer, 
and  more  magnificent,  tbaa  the  moft  celebrjited  abbeys  in 
Europe*.  There  could  not  be  leis  than  a  mUUon  of  priefts  in 
the  empire  of  Mexico  -f. 

J^&ilofiphy^  and  the  various  modes  and  tenets  of  it,  are  QOt  to  be 
■wholly  overlooked^  while  we  are  atceodiog  to  thofe  things  which 
'have  an  influence  upon  the  happinefs  of  >fociety.  The  power 
of  philofophy,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  thac  of  religion, 
:bas  yet,  in  many  infUnces,  appeared  to  be  very  conGderable.  The 
Indian  philofophers  chufing  to  throw  themfelve«  into  the  fire 
■as  the  nnivedal  purifier,  inflead  of  dying  a  natural  death  j  and 
'iCalanus,  agreeable  to  their  cuftoms,  burning  himfetf  with  great 
'compofure  in  the  prefence  of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  perhaps 
be  afcribed  to  religious  confiderations,  and  certain  expedaticmc 
•after  death.  The  fame  may  perhaps  alfo  be  faid  of  the  aSe^ 
of  the  dodriae  of  Metemplychofis,  which  is  given  by  Mon- 
Kefquieu  as  the  rcafon  why  there  are  few  murders  in  India,  and 
alfo  for  the  remarluble  care  which  is  oblervable  in  the  fame 
{people  for  the  ox,  a  creature  very  necefiary  in  that  C0Qotiy»  and 
which  multiplies  very  fiowly  there. 

But  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  Utfte  for  phi- 
ilofophy,  and  fcience  of  any  kind,  tends  to  foffen  and  humanize 
'the  temper,  by  providing  the  mind  with  Other  and  more  agree- 
able obje^s  of  purfuit  than  the  gratification  of  the  grofier 
appetites.  It  is  this  which  in  all  ages  has  diAtnguiflied  civilized 
nations  from  thofe  which  are  uncivilized,  and  muA  certainly 
be  allowed  to  put  in  a  jull  ckiai*  along  with  the  chriftian 
:religion,   for  a  diare  in  producing  the  fuperior  humanity  of 

■f  Memoirs  furies  Chiaou,  vol.  ir..p.  317,  -f  CUvigero,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 
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modern  times.  In  China  it  had  for  many  ages  prodaced  nearly 
the  fame  effc&f  without  any  foreign  aid.  AH  the  ancients* 
Plato>  Ariftotle,  Theophraftus,  Plutarch,  and  Polybius,  reprefent 
mafic  as  ftbfolutrfy  nectf^ry  m  a  ftate.  The  ftatcs  of  Greece, 
difdaining  mechanic  arts,  and  employed  in  wrel^ling  and  martial 
cxerci'fes,  vould  have  <been  ^bfolutely  fierce  attd  t>rtrtal,  wirhsut 
Auncdii^  tff  -that  mtare  to  "ifeften  t^ie  nuud.  The  fine  arts 
ferve  «b  -a  medlam  betTftea  fdenttfical  fpccolattoh  and  bodily 
«xepc»fes  and  g»ttficatioRs. 

Wijlofopihy  ■entewinot'a  Kttte  into  the  (ccnrt  Qjrings  and 
coufts  o£  BAioB  in  fismc  very -critica!  periods -of' the  Grecian, 
and  particularly  of  the  Ronasn  Hiftory,  by  influencing  t!he  temper 
and  conduAof  fome  of  the  principal  adors  in  thofe  times.  It 
-is  pFobaMe  that  if  Brutos  had^ot  been  a  Stolck,  he  -wmild  not 
hwcaa»oraA  (o-  unfcctifigly  into  ihe  confprracy  agdntl  Cxfar 
hiB  benefactor.  The  Stoick  phttfoTo^hy  made  men  defpife  life, 
and  difpofed  diem  to  fciil  themfcl«8.  The  difgrace  ttf  being 
l4!i>u>n{Aitd  oretr  thade  Cote  and  Brutus  ca^ly  prefer  death  to  it, 
%6  mow  confident  vnth  their  drgntty  and  honour. 

By  this  i^iilofoptiy,  -biys  Montdqaieo,  are  made  excellent 
>citr2iefls,  great  men,  and  ^reat  emperors.  Where,  fays  he,  £hallwe 
find  fuch  men  Its  the  Antonines  P  in  thefr  time  the  Sloic'k  philo- 
sophy pcevaikd  much  at  Kome.  On  the  cotftrary,  the  Epicurean 
philofophy  contributed  much  to  corrupt  the  morals,  and  break 
the  man!y  fpirit  of  the  Romans.  Fabricius  hearing  Cyneas 
difcoarfing  a'boBt  thw  philofophy  at  the  table  of  king  PyrAtw, 
ci4ed  out.  May  oirr  enemies  haTetfao&  notions. 
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LECTURE.       LVlir. 

Of  the  Populoufnefs  o/Iitilions,  The  In/lumce  of  good.  Laws  and 
Government.  Eajy  Naturaitzation.  What  Ufe  of  Land  tvill 
enable  the  People  to  Jubfifi  in  the  greatejt  Numbers  upon  it. 
Circwnjiances  by  which  to  judge  of  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient 
Natiims;  How  Trade,  and  Commerce  make  a  Nation  populous. 
Equal Divifien  of  Lands.  Vfe  ^Machines,  Of  large  and 
fmali  Farms,  and  inching  Commons. 

WE  iiave  now  been  taking  a  view  of  the  principal  circum- 
Aances  wh^b  contribute  to  the  floarifiiing  and  happy  {(ate 
of  roeiety,.  L  come  in  the  next  place  to  direct  your  attention  to 
thofe  obje<^s  which  tend  to  make  a  nation  populous, 

Th);  moft  important  obfervatlon  upon  this  fubjed:  is,  that  the 
ftate  the  moll  favourable  to  populoufners,  is  that  in  which  there 
Is  a  concurrence  of  thofe  circumftances  which  render;  a  nation 
happy.  All  living  creatures  abound  moiCl  in  thofe-  places  in 
which  they  can  find  the  moft  plentiful  and  eafy  fubfiftence. 
And,  for  the.  fame  reafon,  where  men  are  governed  by  good  and 
equal  laws,  in  which  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  are 
favoured,  and  by  the  exercife  of  which  they  can  get  an  eaSy 
fublildence,  they  are  encouraged  to  enter  into  thofe  connexions 
which  are  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  their  fpecies.  This 
is  the  reafon  why  infant  colonies  generally  encreafe  fo  much 
fafler  than  their  mother  country. 

Beiides,    foreigners,    and  particularly  ingenious  foreigners, 

will  ilock  to  thofe  countries  which  are  well  governed,   and 
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"vrfiere  they  can  eafily  maintain  themfclres  and  their  families. 
And  this  inlet  to  a  multitude  of  inhabitants  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  flighted  by  a  wile  magillracy,  bat  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
by  making  naturalization  as  eafy  as  pofllble ;  though  it  be 
acknowledged  to  be  more  defirable  to  fee  a  people  incrcafefrom 
themfetves,  by  the  fole  influence  of  a  good  internal  conftitution, 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  refources.  The  attachment  of  natives 
to  a  country  may  be  more  depended  upon  than  that  of  foreigners, 
who  may  be  as  e;iiily  induced  to  leave  us,  as  they  were  to  come 
among  us. 

If  a  people  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  own  foil  (and  it  is 
not  perhaps  defirable  for  a  country  to  be  more  populous  than 
that  would  admit  of)  they  will  be  able  to  fubfift  in  greater 
numbers  if  they  confume  the  produce  themfelves,  than  if.  they 
live  upon  cattle,  which  confume  the  produce  firft;  that  is, 
more  will  fubfift  by  mere  agriculture,  than  by  grazing :  And 
more  will  fubfift  by  grazing  (that  is,  by  promoting  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  in  order  to  feed  tame  cattle)  than  could  fubfift 
upon  wild  cattle  roaming  at  large,  in  a  country  upon  which  no 
cultivation  is  beftowed.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  thofe  parts 
of  North  America  in  which  the  inhabitants  lire  chiefly  by 
hunting  are  very  thinly  peopled. 

Thefc  circumftances  may  be  fo  much  depended  upon,  that 
if  we  only  know  the  manner  of  life  of  any  ancient  or  modern 
people,  we  cannot  be  very  far  impofed  upon  by  accounts  of 
their  populoufnefs.  Thus  we  can  never  think  that  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  were  near  fo  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they 
are  at  prefent,  though  they  no  longer  fend  forth  thofe  fwarms 
of  people  upon  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  which  made  them 
be  called  the  northern  hive ;  when  we  have  the  teftimony  of  all 
antiquity,  that  the  country  was  almoft  one  continued  wood,  and 
N  n  n  that 
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that  the  people  lived  chiefly  by  feeding  cattle;  or  if  they  did 
live  in  part  upon  vegetables,  it  is  allovred  that  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  was  very  low,  and  therefore  they  could 
raife  but  little  from  the  ground  In  comparifon  of  what  the 
inhabitants  do  now.  Nor  is  it  poflible  to  believe  there  ever 
ihould  have  been  four  millions  of  people  in  Cuba,  the  grcateft 
part  of  whom  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  maflacred,  when 
the  face  of  the  country  never  had  the  appearance  of  being  fuf- 
£ciently  cultivated  for  that  purpofe. 

In  a  country  fully  peopled,  as  few  horfcs,  or  other  beafts  of 
burden,  will  be  ufed  as  polUble,  becaufe  if  the  labour  can  be 
done  by  men,  there  will  be  fo  many,  that  it  will  be  worth  their 
while  to  do  it  rather  than  want  fubliftence.  By  this  morns  the 
population  of  any  country  may  be  prodigioully  increaied,  as 
more  land  Is  wanted  to  maintain  a  horic  than  a  man.  la  China 
men  may  be  faid  to  have  almoft  eaten  out  the  horfes,  fo  that  it  is 
euftomary  to  be  carried  along  the  high  roads  to  the  greateft 
diftances  by  men.  The  ingenuity  of  men  alfo  enables  them  to 
do  more  labour  by  machines,  and  lefs  by  horfes,  continually. 

Of  vegetables,  the  cultivation  of  rice  feems  to  be  the  moll 
favourable  to  population.  It  employs  a  great  number  of  men, 
and  hardly  any  part  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  horfes.  It  is 
laid,  however^  that  more  Aill  may  fublift  on  potatoes.  Hume 
fays,  that  a  country  whofe  foil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  vines 
will  be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  only  corn ;  but 
then  it  ought  to  be  conlidered,  that  the  people  cannot  live  upon 
their  vines.  This  cafe,  therefore,  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the 
fame  light  as  that  in  which  manufa«ftures,  trade,  and  com- 
merce, tend  to  make  a  country  populous.  They  draw  a  great 
number  of  people  together,  to  live  in  one  place,  but  their  fub- 
fiilence  muftbe  brought  from  Qtbef  pUces^  and  eooiequently 
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befomewhat  precarious;  as  being  dependent  upon  thofe  places. 
While  both  thofe  places  are  under  the  fame  government^  the 
inconveoicnce  is  nothing,  as  that  Middlefex  Hioutd  be  more 
populous  than  any  other  county  in  England,  and  not  able  to 
maintain  ite  inhabitants;  but  when  they  are  under  different 
governments,  it  is  poffible  the  inconvenience  may  fome  time  or 
other  be  felt.  Where  the  Tea  fupplies  people  with  food,  they 
may  fubfill  in  the  greateft  numbers  in  any  given  fpace. 

A  nearly  equal  divifion  of  lands,  and  thofe  divifions  fmall, 
greatly  favours  population.  In  this  cafe,  a  family  will  raife< 
only  neceflaries,  being  obliged  to  make  the  moll  of  their  little 
fpot  of  ground  for  their  immediate  fubfiftence.  This  circum- 
llance  contributed  greatly  to  the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  feveral 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  and  of  Rome  in  (he  earliell  times. 
Where  large  portions  of  land  are  In  the  pofleilion  of  a  few,  no 
more  hands  will  be  kept  upon  them  than  are  fufficient  to  reap 
the  produce.  Moreover,  that  produce  will  confift  very  much  of 
liiperfluities^  which  contribute  little  to  real  nourishment ;  or 
which  is  much  worfe,  will  be  exchanged  for  fuperfluities  raifed 
in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  only  cafe  in  which  machines,  as  mills,  ploughs, 
and  all  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  pradice  of  huibandry,  fo 
as  to  get  the  fame  labour  performed  by  fewer  hands,  are  hurtful 
to  population.  For  by  thefc  helps  a  perfon  of  a  large  eftate 
will  be  able  to  reap  the  full  produce  of  his  lands,  with  the 
expence  of  few  men  upon  them. 

But  thefe  machines,  and  this  more  perfeA  method  of  huf- 
bandry,  is  no  evil  to  be  complained  of,  if  the  produce  of  the 
lands,  thus  eaiily  reaped,  be  difpofed  of  to  purchafe  fuper- 
fluities  raifed  at  home;  efpecially  if  thofe  fuperfltiities  con0A; 
not  of  eatables.  For  then,  the  lands  yield  their  full  produce 
N  n  n  2  in 
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in  the  Decenaries  of  life,  and  all  who  fublift  upon  them  live  within 
the  country.  The  only  difference  is,  that  whereas,  in  the 
former  cafe,  they  were  all  huibandmen,  and  could  not  be  fully 
employed  (much  fewer  men  than  the  produce  is  able  to  main- 
tain being  fufficient  to  reap  it)  they  are  now  only  in  part  buf- 
bandmen,  and  the  reft  artifans. 

Befides,  the  fewer  huibandmen  are  neceffary,  the  more  men 
jnay  be  fpared  for  the  arts  and  manufadures,  and  con&qoently 
the  more  may  be  fpared,  and  with  lefs  inconvenience,  for  the 
defence  of  the  ftate,  in  cafe  of  a  neceflary  war.  Not  to  fay  that 
the  profped  of  purchafing  manufactures  will  be  a  motive  with 
the  huibandmen  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utmoft,  to  raife  the 
greateft  crops,  the  fale  of  which  will  farther  promote  the  manu- 
factures, and  increafe  the  number  of  manufacturers.  In  France, 
England,  and  moil  parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  cities,  or  pretty  large  towns,  and  perhaps  above  one- third 
of  thole  who  live  in  the  country  are'artifans. 

If  thefe  artifans,  or  manufacturers,  can  make  more  goods 
than  the  home  confumption  requires;  that  is,  more  than  the 
produce  of  their  own  country  can  purchafe,  and  they  find  a 
vent  for  thefe  goods  abroad,  they  will  have  wherewith  to  pur- 
chafe  the  produce  of  other  countries,  and  confequently  thetr 
own  country  will  be  able  to  contain  more  inhabitants  than  it 
would  otherwife  have  been.  But  then,  for  the  reafon  given 
above,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  deiirable  for  a  country  to  grow  fo 
populous;  though  it  is  probable,  that  no  country  in  the  world 
was  ever  in  danger  of  being  too  populous  on  that  account, 
except  Holland ;  and  China  is  perhaps  more  populous  on  other 
accounts. 

Coniidering  that  the  greater  proportionable  populoufnefs  of 

moft  modern  ftatcs  is   owing  to  manufactures  and  trade,  it  is 
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evident  that  countries  may  be  expeSed  to  be  populous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  that 
without  an  increaTe  of  indudry  it  will  be  itnpoflibte  to  make  a 
nation  populous.  Indeed,  this  maxim  is  equally  true  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  manufaftures,.  where  the  people  live  by 
agriculture  only. 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us  that  there  was  a  perpetual  and  pro- 
digious conflux  of  flaves,  and  indeed  of  people  of  all  ranks,  to 
Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces  of  die  Roman  empire;  par- 
ticularly from  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  the  le0er  Afia,  1  hrace, 
and  Egypt,  and  yet  the  number  of  people  did  not  increafe  in 
luly,  but  was  continually  diminiihingj  and  writers  account 
for  it  by  their  continual  complaints  of  the  decay  of  induftry  and 
agriculture.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Uftariz, 
that  the  provinces  of  Spain  which  lend  moft  people  to  the  Indies 
are  the  mod  populous,  on  account  of  their  induftry  and  riches. 

When  great  quantities  of  land  are  in  few  hands,  grazing, 
and  incloling  the  grounds  for  that  purpofe,  is  peculiarly  preju- 
dicial to  a  country,  in  whic})  there  are  no  manufaiflures.  For 
then  a  very  few  perfons  are  fufficient  to  tend  all  the  cattle  that 
can  live  upon  it,  and  confcquently,  if  the  produce  of  the  land 
in  cattle  be  not  expended  in  purchaiing  manufactures  raifed  at 
home,  the  country  would  be  in  a  manner  depopulated.  To 
prevent  the  depopulation  of  England  from  this  caufe,  frequent 
ftatutes  were  obliged  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  incloftng  of  lands, 
in  the  former  periodiof  the  Englifli  hiftory. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  ixihlt^  of  large  and fmallfarmi^ 
with  refpe£l  to  their  being  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  population. 
In  this  country  great  numbers  have  been  advocates  for  dividing 
farms,  whereas  the  oeconomifts  in  France  contend  for  uniting 
them.     The  queftion  ihould  be  decided  by  confidering  which 
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method  is  beft  adapted  to  raife  the  grcatcft  quantity  of  food  for 
men.  Becaufe,  if  that  food  be  not  exported,  it  muft  be  con- 
fumed  in  the  country,  which  implies,  if  it  does  not  direSIy 
produce,  a  great  number  of  perfons  to  confume  it,  whether  they 
be  employed  in  agriculture,  or  not. 

If  the  farms  be  fo  fmall,  as  that  the  occupiers  can  only  get  a 
fcanty  fubfiilence  from  them,  both  themfelves  and  their  farms 
will  be  impoveriQied,  they  will  not  be  able  to  cultivate  them  to 
advantage,  and  of  courfe  they  will  yield  lefs.  Whereas  the 
farmer  who  is  at  his  eafe,  and  has  always  fomething  to  fpare, 
will  lay  it  out  in  the  higher  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  thereby 
enable  it  to  yield  more  every  year.  If,  however,  the  coniequence 
of  enlarging  farms  be  not  for  raiHng  food  for  men,  but  for  cattle, 
more  than  arc  neceflary  to  cultivate  the  ground  to  the  moft 
advantage ;  or  if,  not  wanting  fobllftence  himfelf,  the  proprietor 
leaves  it  wafte,  or  ufes  it  only  for  his  amulement,  in  the  form  of 
a  park  or  a  foreft,  it  had  better  be  .dividedr  bec^ufe  then  a  greater 
number  of  men  will  be  fubliflcd  by  it. 

When  corn,  or  provifions  of  any  ^ind,  which  are  raifed  within 
a  country  are  exported,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  not  mouths  at 
home  to  confume  it,  that  the  goods  which  are  purchafed  by  that 
corn  are  made  elfewhere,and  that  if  the  materials  and  conveniencies 
for  thofe  manufactures  could  be  found  at  home,  the  manufacturer 
might  live  there.  In  this  cafe  futficient  fkill  and  induftry  would 
encreafe  the  population  of  the  country. 

Many  perfons  are  alarmed  for  the  population  of  a  country  in 
coniequence  of  inclofing  its  common  /artier,  as  well  as  of  the 
enlarging  of  farms  in  it.  But  if  by  this,  or  any  other  means, 
the  ground  is  made  more  productive,  and  the  produce  be 
not  exported,  it  muft  be  confumed  at  home.  Common  rights 
to  large  parcels  of  land  are  very  injurious  to  culture,  and  confe- 
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quently  to  population.  The  proprietors  not  being  able  to 
agree  in  any  method  of  improving  their  common  eftate,  prefer  a 
Anall  prcfent  advantage  to  the  trouble  and  rilk  of  aiming  at  more. 
The  population  of  England  fuffers  extremely  from  this  fource, 
great  trads  of  the  beft:  land  lying  uncultivated  in  rude  paftures,' 
which  it  is  no  perfon's  intereft;  even  to  clear  from  brambles  and 
furze.  Ad  eafy  method  of  dividing  this  kind  of  property*  and 
thereby  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  wafte  land,  would  greatly. 
enereafe  the  population  of  the  country. 


LECTURE        LIX, 

Frugality  favourable  to  Peculation.  Pofygamy.  Tmfioraty  Dt- 
populations.  Influence  of  Religion.  Populoufnefj  of  ancient 
Nations.  Cenfequeitces  of  ixtremt  Popuiation.  Rules  for 
ejlimating  the.  Poptfioafnefs  of  Places, 

ALONG  with  induftry,  we  may  juftly  reckon  frugality  to 
be  another  means  of  making  a  nation  populous.  Wheo 
people  have  acquired  a  tafte  forexpenfive  living,  they  will  not 
chufe  to  take  upon  them  the  charge  of  a  family,  till  they  have 
acquired  a  fortune  fufficieut  to  maintain  it  in  what  they- 
think  a  genteel  maoDCr.  Whiletbis  is  the  cafe  only  with  a  few, 
the  evil  is  inconfiderable,  but  the  fame  tafte  for  expeniive  living 
will  naturally  fprcadto  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community,  and 
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produce  a  general  dilincHnation  to  matrimony.  This  was  the 
reafon  why  there  were  fo  few  marriages  at  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Auguftus,  when  there  were  comparatively  but  few  perfons 
of  fortune  married,  notwithftanding  married  perfons  had  great 
privileges,  and  thofe  that  were  unmarried  were  fubjed:  to  many 
civil  difadvantages  j  and  notwithftanding  the  emperor  took 
every  method  be  could  think  of  to  promote  matrimony.  This 
caufe  of  depopulation  begins  very  feniibly  to  iffc&  this  country, 
though  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  who  by  their  iituation  in 
life  have  not  been  led  to  conceive  a  tafle  for  expenlive  living, 
ftill  multiply  very  fail.  It  is  obfervable  that  opulent  ^milies, 
and  efpecially  thofe  of  the  nobility,  often  become  extinft. 

A  country  will  maintain  more  or  fewer  inhabitants  according 
to  their  mode  of  living ;  one  man  being  able  to  confume  the 
produce  of  vaftly  more  land  and  labour  by  living  on  food  difficult 
to  be  raifed,  or  by  eating  and  drinkfhg  more  than  is  neceflary. 
Sir  James  Stuart  fays,  he  believes  that  no  annua!  produce  of 
grain  ever  was  fo  great  in  England,  as  to  fupply  its  inhabitants 
fifteen  months,  in  that  abundance  with  which  they  feed  them- 
felves  in  years  of  plenty;  and  that  there  never  was  a  year  of 
fuch  fcarcity,  as  that  the  lands  of  England  did  not  produce 
greatly  more  than  fix  months  fubfifteoce,  fuch  as  people  are 
ufcd  to  take  in  years  of  fcarcity*. 

The  inequality  of  the  ranks  and  fortunes  of  men  tend  to 
check  population,  and  in  fome  countries  may  far  ever  prevent 
its  being  confiderable,  provided  the  upper  ranks  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  combination  of  the  lower,  which  might 
terminate  in  reducing  the  inequality.  In  this  cafe,  the  demand 
for  animal  food,  and  other  things  which  require  a  great  quantity 

*  Political  CEconomy,  voL  i.  p<  no,  iii< 
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of  land  to  raife  it,  may  be  Co  great^  as  to  be  made  to  encroach 
veiy  much  upon  that  which  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  In  fuch  a  country,  therefore,  there  may  be  the 
extreme  of  luxury  and  the  extreme  of  indigence  at  the  fame 
time.  Some  may  not  know  how  to  fpend  their  money,  white 
others  may  not  know  how  to  get  any. 

It  was  the  inequality  of  ranks,  and  luxury  the  confequence  of 
it,  that  in  a  great  meafure  occaGoned  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  the  number  of 
country  feats  with  which  thefe  mafters  of  the  world  covered 
their  fertile  lands,  and  their  changing  them  into  unproduftive 
defects.  In  the  fame  manner  William  11.  converted  a  large  and 
a  populous  part  of  this  country  into  a  forefl. 

There  have  been  many  reafons  given,  for  the  extreme  popa- 
loufnefs  of  China,  but  it  feems  chiefly  Co  arife  from  this  one 
circumllance,  that  the  expences  attending  a  married  (late  are 
very  inconfiderable.  A  wife  can  put  her  hufband  but  to  a  very 
moderate  expence.  He  is  to  allow  her  a  certain  quantity  of 
rice  foe  food,  and  fome  raw  cotton,  or  other  materials,  which 
ihe  muft  work  up  for  her  cloathing;  while  a  mat  to  fit  on  is 
almoft  all  the  furniture  of  the  houfe.  Thus  no  perfon  is  dif-" 
couraged  from  marrying,  and  the  confequence  is  a  mod  amazing 
population. 

Where  matrimony,  in  oppofition  to  the  promifcuous  ufe  of 
women,  is  not  encouraged,  it  is  evident,  from  the  mofl  un- 
doubted fads,  that  neither  a  numerous,,  a  healthy,  or  in  any 
refpcds  a  valuable  offspring  can  be  expeded.  Polygamy  is 
likewife  unfavourable  to  populoufnefs.  If  one  man  have  feveral 
wives,  feveral  men  muft  be  without  wives,  and  if  that  man  be 
impotent,  the  oifspring  of  feveral  men  is  loll  to  the  nation. 

O  0  o  Suppofe 
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Suppofe  a  country,  by  its  lituation,  and  the  induftry  of  ita 
inhabitants,  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  certain  number  of 
people;  if,  by  any  accident,  that  nun^ber  be  diminiflied;  as 
this*  diminution  leaves  a  greater  encouragement  to  population, 
their  numbers  will  foon  be  fupplied.  Thus  plagues  and 
devaAations  of  at)  kinds  are  never  known  to  have  more  than 
a  temporary  effeA,  unlefs  they  leave  a  country  altered  with 
refpeil  to  a  fpiriiof  induftry,  or  feme  other  circumflancc  necef- 
fary  to  the  fupport  of  their  numbers.  For  this  reafon,  the 
number  of  men  taken  off  by  war  does  not  make  a  nation  lefs 
populous  thnn  they  would  have  been  without  war,  if  war  did  not 
in  other  refpedts  affect  the  populoufnefs  of  nations.  The  nations 
of  Africa,  from  which  fuch  a  number  of  flaves  arc  fent  annually 
tu  America,  are  not  lefs  populous  for  that  vent;  and  were  that 
drain  to  be  cut  off,  in  a  £cw  years,  the  internal  (late  of  the 
country  remaining  the  fame  in  other  refpeds,  it  would  likewife 
be  the  fame  with  refpeA  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  They 
would  no  more  i][id  themfelves  incommoded  by  being 'ovcr- 
ftocked  than  they  h^d  done  before.  In  iLort,  mankind,  like  any 
other  commodity,  will  increafe,  or  dccreafe,  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  there  is  for  them. 

Monallertes  and  nunneries  might  be  cpnfidered  cx&&]y  in  the 
fame  light,  were  it  not  that  they  confume  thofe  produfts  of  the 
ground  which  might  have  maintained  '  the  fame,  or  a  greater 
number  of  ufeful  members  of  fociety.  But  as;  the  cafe  iff» 
perhaps  thofe  countries  in  which  they  abound  would  not  be  any 
gainers  by  fupprefling  them,  unlefs  that  event  ihould  contribute 
to  the  increafe  of  the  national  induftry;  for  a  nobleman  upoa 
the  fame  eflate  would  have  kept  as  many  menial  fervants,  who 
are  likewife  a  burden  upon  fociety,  and  whofe  labour  con-> 
tributes  little  to  the  good  of  it. 
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The  religious  fcntiments  of  a  people  arc  far  from  being  a 
circumftancc  of  indifference  with  refpeil  to  the  populoufnefs  of  a 
country.  No  wonder  the  Jews  always  moItipHed,  and  ftill  do 
multiply  very  faft;  when,  befides  the  reproach  and,  as  they 
believe,  the  curfe,  of  being  childlefs  among  them,  they  think  that» 
for  any  thing  they  can  tell,  the  Mcffiah  may  be  born  of  them. 

The  religion  of  the  Ghebres,  Chincfe,  and  Mahometans  favour 
marriage.  The  facred  books  of  the  ancient  Peffians  declare  that 
children  make  a  bridge  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  that  thofe 
who  have  none  cannot  pafs  to  the  ftate  of  the  blelTed,  Even 
the  opinion  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  expofing  children  feems  to 
favour  the  populoufnefs  of  China.  For  many  perfons  may  be 
induced  to  enter  into  marriage  with  a  profpeit  of  expofing  their 
children,  which  yet  natural  affeflion  (the  ftrength  of  which 
they  were  not  aware  of)  will  not  allow  them  to  do,  while  there 
is  any  poffibiHty  of  maintaining  them*  for  which  they  will- 
exert  their  indultry  to  the  utmoft. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  when  religious  and  philofophical 
fentiments  dtfcouragc  matrimony.  Philofophy  firft  annexed 
the  idea  of  ferfe^kn  to  a  finglc  life,  miftaken  notions  of 
chriftianity  confirmed  that  opinion,  and  the  great  Juftiman 
was  fo  far  miQed  by  it,  that,  inftcad  of  giving  rewards  to  thofe 
who  had  a  great  number  of  children  (which  had  ever  been  the 
wife  policy  of  his  predeceflTors  in  the  empire)  he  granted  privi- 
leges to  thofe  who  never  married.  The  fame  notion  prevailing 
in  catholic  countries  is,  no  doubt,  one  reafon  why  they  are  not 
fo  populous  as  protcftant  ones-  For,  befides  the  monks  and 
nuns,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  live  unmarried, 

Mr.  Hume  has  written  a  very. elaborate  and  ingenious  differ- 

tation  upon  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient  nations,  endeavouring 

to  prove  that  there  arc  few  parts  of  the  world  which  are  not 
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more  populous  now  than  they  were  formerly.  It  fhould  feem, 
by  applying  the  maxims  above  laid  down,  that  PaleAine,  Alia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  were  much  more  populous  than  they 
are  nowj  but  hardly  any  other  country  :  and  it  is  certain  that 
all  the  weflern  parts  of  Europe  had  few  inhabitants  in  ancient 
times  in  comparifon  of  what  they  have  at  prefent.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  world  is  growing  - 
ftill  more  populous  than  ever  j  efpecially  conGdering  the  increafc 
of  induAry  and  arts,  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the 
increafe  of  the  European  colonies  in  America. 

The  extreme  of  population  is  far  from  being  defirable.  Sub- 
fiftence  being  fcarce,  the  competition  for  it  in  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people  will  be  cxceffivc.  They  will  work  for  a  trifle, 
and  live  upon  any  thing  that  will  afford  nouri£hment,  and  though 
they  propagate,  their  offspring  muft  ftarve  and  perifh.  The 
accounts  of  all  travellers  agree,  fays  Dr.  Smith  •,  in  the  low 
wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which  a  labourer  finds  in 
bringing  up  a  family,  in  China.  If  by  digging  the  ground  a 
whole  day  he  can  get  what  will  purcbafe  a  fmall  quantity  of 
rice  in  the  evening,  he  is  contented.  The  condition  of  arti> 
ficers  is,  if  poffible,  ftill  worfe.  Inftcad  of  waiting  indolently 
in  their  work-houfes  for  the  calls  of  their  cuftomers,  as  in 
Europe,  they  are  continually  running  aboat  the  ftreets  with  the 
tools  of  their  refpe^iive  trades,  offering  their  fervice,  and  as  it 
were  begging  employment.  The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  in  China  far  furpalfes  that  of  the  moil  beggarly  nations 
in  Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  many  hundreds, 
it  is  commonly  faid,  many  thoufand  families,  have  no  habitation 
on  the  land,  but  live  conftantly  in  little  fifhing  boats  upon  the 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  lo8. 
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rivers  and  canals.  The  fubliftence  which  they  fitifl  there  is  fo 
fcanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fifli  up  the  naftieft  garbage  thrown  • 
overboard  from  any  European  lliip.  Any  carrion,  the  carcafeof  a 
dead  dog,  or  cat,  for  exaaiple,  though  half  putrid,  and  ftinking, 
is  as  welcome  to  them  as  the  moft  wholcfome  food  to  the  people  of 
other  countries.  Marriage  is  encouraged  in  China,  not  by  the 
profitablenefs  of  children,  but  by  the  liberty  of  deftroying  them. 
In  all  great  towns,  feveral  arc  every  night  cxpofed  in  theftreets, 
or  drowned  like  puppies  in  the  water.  The  performance  of 
this  horrid  office  is  even  faid  to  be  the  avowed  bufinefs  by  which 
fome  people  earn  their  fubfiftence. 

Our  man ufaflu ring  poor  do  not  in  many  places  rear  many 
children,  and  Dr.  Smith  fays*,  that  he  has  been  told  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  for  a  mother  who  has 
born  twenty  children  not  to  have  two  alive.  The  induftrious 
poor-cxhauil  themfelves  by  extreme  labour,  and  like  over- 
wrought cattle  bring  on  untimely  old  age.  A  carpenter  in 
London,  and  in  feme  other  places,  fays  Dr.  Smith -f-,  is  not 
fuppofed  to  laft  in  his  utmoft  vigour  above  eight  year». 

The  population  of  China  is  fo  great,  that  the  fuperftitious 
refpeft  for  anceftors  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  it.  The 
ordinary  fepulchres  are  levelled,  and  the  ground  cultivated.. 
The  rich  bury  in  mouDtains  and  barren  lands.  This  excellive 
population,  the  inconveniences  of  which  modern  philofophers 
an  Europe  have  no  idea  of,  increafcs  the  demand  for  agriculture 
fo  much,  as  to  make  a  famine  the  fudden  and  inevitable  confe- 
quence  of  the  fmalleft  negleds,  and  to  compel  the  Chinefe  to 
live  without  oxen,  iheep,  or  horfes.  Without  mountains  and 
marfhes,  China  would  be  without  wood,  or  game.     For  want 

•  Wealth  of  NationB,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  f  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 
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of  manure,  the  fields  require  much  more  laboar*.  Thegrcateft 
attention  is  requifite  on  the  part  of  government  to  provide  for 
the  equal  diftribution  of  corn,  and  to  make  one  province  and 
one  year  relieve  another. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  order  to  afllft  you  in  your  compu- 
tations on  this  fubjei^,  jud  to  mention  two  fads  which,  t 
believe,  may  be  pretty  nearly  depended  upon.  The  firft  is, 
that  there  are  more  men  than  women  born  in  almoft  every 
country,  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  to  thirteen,  or  of  fifteen 
to  fourteen  ;  allowance,  as  it  were,  being  made  by  divine 
providence  for  a  greater  confumption  of  men  by  war  and  other 
accidents  to  which  women  are  not  expofed;  ^ilfo  that  the  number 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  about  one  fourth  of  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  fecond  is,  that  we  fliall  come  very  near  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  of  any  town,  if  we  multiply  the  annual 
number  of  their  dead  taken  at  a  medium  by  thirty  ;  or  as-fome 
fay,  the  number  of  births  by  thirty-four  (but  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  larger  in  proportion)  and  the  number  of  houfes  by  five. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants di&rs  exceedingly  in  difierent  places.  Dr.  Price, 
after  giving  more  attention  to  this  fubjeA  tkan  perhaps  any  other 
perfon  ever  did,  thinks  that,  in  great  towns,  it  is  from  one- 
nineteenth  or  one-twentieth  to  one  twenty-third  or  a  twenty- 
fourth,  in  moderate  towns  from  one  twenty-third  to  one  twenty- 
eighth,  but  in  the  country  from  one  thirty-fifth,  or  one  fortieth 
fio  a  fiftieth  or  a  fixtleth-f. 

•  Memoirs  fur  les  Chincut,  vol  iv,  p.  321.  . 
f  ObrervatioDS  on  reverfionary  paymenu,  vol.  i.  p.  30a. 
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LECTURE  LX. 

What  makes  a  Nation  Secure.  Natural  Ramparts.  Advantage 
of  an  IJland,     Importance  of  Weapons.     The  Alteration  which 

■  the  Invention  of  Gunpowder  has  made  in  the  Art  of  War, 
Reafon  Wjfty  the  firji  Effedls  of  it  were  not  more  fenfible  in 
'Europe.  Difference  tn  the  Methods  of  Fortification^  and 
fighting  at  Sea,  of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns.  The  Importance 
of  Difcipline,  Jnconvenience  of  the  Feudal  Syjiem.  What 
Mode  of  Suhfjience  makes  a  Nation  formidable.  Standing 
Armies,  and  Militia.  The  Rife  of  Jianding  Armies  in  Europe. 
Why  a  Nation  is  formidable  after  a  Civil  War.  The  great 
military  Power  of  ancient  Nations  accounted  for.  In  lohat 
Senfe  PopuJoufnefs  contributes  to  make  a  Nation  frong  and 
fecure. 

AFTER  confidering  thofe  things  and  circumftances  whicR 
tend  to  make  a  nation  rich,  happy,  and  populous,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  attend  to  thofe  things  which  make  it  fecure. 
Indeed,  without  the  perfuafion  of  oar  fecurity,  it  is  impoflible 
to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  moft  favourable  concurrence 
of  tHofe  circumftances  which  tend  to  tender  a  nation  rich^ 
populous,  and  bappy. 

A  reafonable  fecurity  can  only  arife  from  a  confcioufncfs  of 
being  able  eficAually  to  defend  our&lves  in  cafe  of  any  attaclc 
from  a  foreign  Aaxc,  or  to  make  any  nation  repent  of  the  Infulta 
they  fliall  offer  us.  This  power  in  a  people  of  defending  them- 
fclves,   or  of  annoying  others,  muA  depend  principally  upoit 
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three  things;  a  natural  fituation,  which  may  be  of  great  confc- 
qucnce  either  for  defending  ourfelves,  or  of  attacking  others; 
ikill  in  the  art  of  war;  and  courage  to  exert  that  Ikill  t6 
advantage. 

A  natural  rampart  is  either  the  fea,  or  a  chain  of  mountains, 
the  pafles  of  which  require  but  few  troops  to  defend  them 
againO:  a  multitude.  Barrier  towns  and  fortifications  are  arti- 
ficial ramparts,  and  require  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to 
be  ferviceable.  Iflands  aiford  the  mofl  efic^ual  fecurity  that 
jiaturc  can  provide  for  a  people,  if  they  be  ikilled  in  navigation 
and  fea  engagements,  which,  from  their  condant  anti  neccffary 
afe  of  the  fea,  they  have  the  greateft  chance  and  opportunity 
of  excelling  in,  provided  they  keep  up  any  intercourfe  with 
neighbouring  nations,  aild  particularly  if  they  carry  on  any 
foreign  commerce.  Had  Tyre  been  fituated  on  an  inland 
farther  from  the  ftiore,  it  is  probable  it  would  never  have  been 
£nally  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great;  and  had  there  been 
any  paflage  from  France  to  England  by  land,  we  might  have 
been  much  more  diftreficd  in  fome  of  our  wars  with  the  French, 
in  which  they  appeared  to  be  fupertor  to  us  by  land. 

The  Swil^  have  been  more  than  once  indebted  to  their 
mountains  for  the  fecurity  and  liberty  which  they  enjoy. 
Holland  was  delivered  from  the  iovafion  of  Lewis  XIV, 
by  nothing  but  the  opportunity  which  their  fituation  gave 
them  of  deluging  their  country;  and  the  natural  divifion  of 
Europe  into  trafts  of  a  moderate  extent,  both  mark  out,  as 
it  were,  (he  limits  of  empires,  and  is  a  means  of  keeping  them 
within  reafonable  bounds;  thereby  giving  us  a  kind  of  fecurity 
flgainft  the  eftabli/hment  of  any  large  empire  in  this  part  of  the 
world;  whereas  in  Afia,  which  abounds  in  extenfive  plains, 
nothing  but  a  fuperior  military  force  can  prevent  an  army  which 
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has  fubdued  a  part  from  taking  poflefflon  of  the  wh^le.  Afia 
is  therefore  thought  to  be  favourable  for  extenfive  monarchy. 
Even  Tartary  affords  no  place  of  retreat  to  a  vanquifhed  army. 

If  the  fituation  of  a  people  will  not  aiFord  them  a  fufHcient 
fecurity  (and  it  can  hardly  ever  be  quite  fufficient  of  itfclf)  they 
mufl  have  recourfe  to  thofe  methods  of  defence  and  attacls  which 
arc  cither  equal  or  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  enemy. 

The  fingle  article  of  weapons  is  of  prodigious  confequence  ia 
war,  and  has  decided  the  fate  of  many  important  battles.  The 
Romans  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  inferior  to  the  Cimbri 
in  courage  and .  martial  heroifm,  and  that  even  their  fuperior 
difcipline  would  have  been  no  fecurity  againft  the  dreadful 
impetuosity  of  their  attacks,  but  that  the  fwords  of  the  Cimbri 
were  of  bad  temper.  They  often  bent  at  the  firft  ftroke,  and 
the  perfon  who  ufed  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  w^t  till  he 
could  ftraighten  it  with  his  foot  before  he  could  make  a  fecond 
ftroke.  The  expertneli  of  the  Eogliih  in  the  ufe  of  their  long 
and  crofs  bows  gave  them  a  great  advantage  both  over  the  Scotch 
and  the  French  before  the  invention  of  artillery.  The  Cavalry 
of  the  Romans  and  Huns  were  ikilled  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow, 
while  thofe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ufed  the  fword  and  lance. 
To  this  difference  Belifarius  attributed  part  of  his  fuccel^. . 

It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Romans  that  they  were  never 
bigottedly  attached  to  their  own  weapons,  and  manner  of 
lighting,  but  eafily  changed  them  when  they  faw  any  advantage 
in  thofe  of  other  nations.  Thus  Romulus  exchanged  the 
Argive  buckler  for  the  large  diield  of  the  Sabines  j  and  the 
Romans  changed  their  method  of  Arming  their  horfe  when  they 
conquered  Greece.  The  fame  juil  fentimeots  taught  them  the 
proper  ufe  of  their  auxiliaries,  whom  they  employed  according 
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to  their  character.  It  was  the  Numidian  cavalry  that  gained  the 
battle  of  Zama.  Hannibal  too  had  the  good  fenfe  to  arm  his 
troops  after  the  Roman  manner,  when  he  found  it  was  preferable 
to  the  armour  of  his  own  country.  And  it  was  no  incon- 
fiderable  caufe  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  that  they 
quitted  their  ancient  armour.  Under  Gratian  the  Romans  laid 
afide  the  ufe  of  their  heavy  armour,  their  coats  of  mail  and 
helaiet.     They  likewiie  ceafed  to  fortify  their  camp. 

The  iingle  difcovery  of  the  compofltion  and  force  of  gun- 
^wder  has  made  a  total  alteration  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  war, 
and  has  contributed  td  make  battles  both  left  bloody,  and  more 
quickly  decided  than  before.  Formerly  armies  were  drawn  up 
generally  fixteeftor  twenty,  fome  times  fifty  men  deep,  with  a 
narrow  front,  becaufe  their  ranks  would  have  been  too  apt  to 
have  been  thrown  into  dtforder  by  fighting  hand  to  hand.  But 
the  confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  troops  which  gave  vniy 
were  entangled  with  one  another^  and  had  little  power  of  making 
their  efcape.  Befides,  their  conquerors  were  necefiarily  cloie 
behind  them,  and  maflacred  them  at-  pleafare,  as  they  were 
incapable  of  making  any  refinance  the  moment  after  they  had 
turned  their  backs.  Whereas  thin  and  extended  ranks  are 
able  to  keep  their  order  in  the  prefent  method  of  fighting }  and, 
as  the  oppofite  armies  are  at  fome  diftance,  the  party  which 
begins  to  be  worfted  is  able  to  make  its  retreat  in  good  order, 
with  lefs  help  from  a  body  of  referve,  to  keep  the  enemy  in  play, 
or  over-awed,  which  was  the  only  method  by  which  the  ancients 
could  fecurc  an  orderly  retreat.  In  fhort,  as  Hume  well 
obferves,  nations,;  by  the  ufe  of  artillery,  have  been  brought 
more  upon  a  level,  conquells  have  become  lefs  frequent  and 
rapid,  fuccefs  in  war  has  been  reduced  merely  to  a  matter  of 
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calculation ;  and  a  nation  over-matched  by  it J  enemiei  either 
yields  to  their  demands,  or  fecures  itfelf  by  alliances  agatnft 
their  violence  and  invalion. 

When  we  read  of  the  aftoniihing  fuccefs  of  a  few  Spaniards  in 
America,  where  five  hundred  men  under  Gortez  fubdued  the  vafl: 
empire  of  Mexico>  by  the  help  of  gunpowder  only ;  we  are  apt 
to  wonder  that  the  xra  of  its  invention,  and  its  ufe  in  war, 
Oiould  not  have  been  noted  by  contemporary  hiilorians,  and  that 
the  Germans  who  invented  it  ifaould  not  have  derived  fome  lignal 
advantage  from  it.  But  the  reafon  was,  that  the  difcovery  doth 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  fecret.  The  compolition  itfelf, 
and  its  more  innocent  cffe&Sf  were  probably  well  known,  and 
its  pollible  ufes  in  war  generally  talked  of,  before  it  was  a&ually 
applied  to  that  deftruAive  purpofe;  which  would  tend  greatly  to 
take  off  the  furprize  which  would  otherwife  have  been  felt  upon 
the  firft  introdudion  of  it.  Befides,  th&firft  artillery  was  ib 
clumfy,  and  of  fuch  difficult  management,  that  mankind  were 
not  immediately- fenlible  of  its  ufe  and  efficacy;  and  conlidering 
how  many  arrows  might  be  drawn  before  one  piece  could  have 
been  loaded  and  difcharged,  efpeclally  before  th«  inveilti<)n  of 
gun-locks;  it  is  rather  to. bo  wondered  that  guns  and  cannons 
{hould  ever  have  come  into  ufe  at  all.  The  Chlhefe  were 
acquainted  with  the  compofition  of  gunpowder,  but  never 
thought  of  making  any  ufe  of  it  in  war.  Matchlocks  were  ufed 
fo  late  as  ia  the  civil  wars  in  England,  above  three  centuries 
after  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Before  the  time  of  Lewis 
XIV,  little  ufe  was  made  of  cannon  in  beGeging  or  defending 
places,  fortiiication  was  in  its  infancy,  and  fpears  and  fhort 
guns  were  then  in  ufe  as  well  as  fwords,-  which  are  now 
entirely  laid  alide;  and  fome  time  before  that  period,  viz.  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  the  year  1571,  they  fought  promifcuoufly 
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with  arrovs,  long  javelins,  grenadocs,  grappling-irons,  can- 
nons, mufquets,  fpears,  and  fabres. 

The  alteration  of  the  methods  of  fortification  ^  and  the  manner 
of  attacking  and  defending  fortified  places,  in  confequence  of 
the  difcovery  of  gunpowder,  is  even  more  confiderable  than  the 
alteration  it  has  introduced  into  the  methods  of  fighting  in  the 
open  field.  Sea-engagements  are  likewife  now  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  they  were  hefore  this  great  difcovery.  Inftead 
of  the  (hips  of  war  themielves  being  the  principal  weapons  of 
o^nce,  and  being  piiHied  againft  one  another  by  their  beaks ; 
and  inftead  of  the  men  fighting  heavy  armed  as  on  laod,  when- 
ever they  had  an  opportunity  of  grappling;  the  ihip  is  now 
nothing  but  a  fortified  place  of  fecurity,  which  the  men  alTail 
with  their  artillery,  as  if  it  were  a  caftlc  at  land. 

Superiority  of  dijitpline  is  an  excellent  fecond  to  fuperiority 
in  point  of  weapons.  Exaft  difcipline  makes  a  multitude  zQl 
as  one  man,  and  gives  each  man  the  courage  of  a  multitude. 
For  every  fingle  foldier,  who  helps  to  compofe  a  body  whofe 
motions  are  fo  uniform  and  regular,  has  the  fame  entire  confidence 
in  the  ftrength  of  the  whole,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  the  fole 
direction  of  that  ftrength.  Difcipline  chiefly  rendered  the 
Greeks  fo  much  better  fbldiers  than  the  Perfians,  and  the 
Romans  than  the  Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  fierce 
barbarous  nations  of  the  north.  Some  of  the  foldiers  of  Niger, 
driven  by  the  profcrlptions  of  Severus  among  the  Parthians, 
taught  them  the  Roman  difcipline,  which,  it  is  faid,  ever  after 
gave  them  an  advantage  over  the  Romans.  "  The  Parthians 
**  have  not  more  courage  than  we  have,"  faid  Belifarius,  in  a 
fpeech   to  his  men.     '«  They  arc  only  better  difciplincd  than 
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It  is  dircipliiie  only  which  gives  the  Europeans  the  fuperi- 
ority  they  as  yet  retain  over  the  Afiatics^  and  the  American 
nations,  now  that  we  have  communicated  to  them  the  ufe  of 
our  artillery  ;  a  conduA,  the  rcvcrfe  of  the  wife  policy  of  Charle- 
magne, who  forbade,  under  the  fevereft:  penalties,  that  any 
perfon  (hould  fell  arms  to  the  Saxons,  with  whom  he  was 
frequently  at  war. 

So  much  fuperior  is  the  military  &ill  of  civilized  and  wealthy 
nations  at  this  day,  that  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  as 
they  formerly  had,  from  the  ferocity  of  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bours. On  the  contrary,  if  they  were  fo  difpofed,  they  might 
fubdue  them  and  extirpate  them,  with  as  much  eafe  as  they 
could  clear  any  country  of  lioa«,  and  other  wild  beafts. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  the  maxim,  verified  by  all  hiflory, 
that  a  nation  which  has  often  been  conquered,  and  confequently 
which  has  often  feen  what  it  was  that  gave  their -enemies  the 
advantage  they  had  over  them,  have  at  length  acquired  know-* 
ledge,  difcipline,  and  courage,  fufficient  to  beat  their  conquerors. 
Thus  Peter  the  Great  was  at  length  able  to  beat  the  Swedes, 
though  he  had  uo  other  mailers  in  the  art  of  war  befides  the 
Swedes  themfclves;  and  the  leflbns  he  received  from  them  were 
fo  many  dreadful  defeats,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  had 
with  them. 

The  difcipline  of  the  European  armies  is  prodtgioufly  im- 
proved fince  the  difufe  of  the  feudal  militia,  when  all  armies 
were  raifed  by  the  prince's  fummoning  his  vaifals  to  appear  in 
the  field,  at  the  head  of  their  dependants,  who  were  maintained 
a  certain  number  of  days  at  his  expeoce ;  and  when  this  vallal 
was  their  commander  of  courie,  whether  he  was  properly 
qualified  for  the  command,  or  not. 

In 
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In  thofe  times,  too,  the  kings,  who  were  originally  nothing 
more  than  generals,  always  headed  their  armies  in  perfon. 
Charles,  the  fon  of  king  John  of  France,  feems  to  have  fixed  it 
as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  army;  and  be 
was  the  firft  king  in  Europe  who  ifaewed  the  advantage  of  policy, 
forelight,  and  judgment,  above  a  ra(h  and  precipitate  valour. 
The  inconvenience  of  kings  commanding  in  perfon  had  often 
been  feverely  felt  by  the  nation  before  the  cuiiom  was  difufed. 
To  pay  for  the  king's  ranfom  was  one  of  the  three  occafions  on 
which  only  it  was  lawful  to  impofe  a  tax  in  the  feudal  times. 

Nations  are  powerful  and  formidable  in  proportion  as  their 
mode  of  fubfiftence  enables  them  to  maintain  difcipline  in  the 
army,  and  keep  them  in  the  field.  People  who  live  by  bunting, 
as  the  North  American  Indians,  can  never  fubfift  in  great 
numbers.  They  therefore  fight  in  fmall  parties,  and  endeavour 
to  attack  their  enemies  by  furprize.  Nations  that  live  by 
pafturage,  as  the'  Tartars*  can  drive  their  cattle  along  with 
them  if  they  march  into  a  fertile  country,  and  every  man  can 
appear  in  the  field,  and  fome  times  even  the  women  can  join 
them.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  moft  formidable  invaders. 
But  in  eafe  of  a  defeat,  they  have  no  rcfource,  their  all  is  at 
Aake,  and  being  incumbered  with  much  baggage  they  muft  be 
open  to  attacks. 

Nations  which  live  in  towns,  by  manufa£tures  and  commerce^ 
are  in  general  unqualified  to  fight  themfelves ;  but  being  rich, 
they  can  afford  to  pay  thofc  who  are  able,  cither  of  their  own 
country,  or  of  other  nations;  and  thofe  who  have  no  other 
bufinefs  befides  that  of  fighting,  will  imptove  in  the  art  of 
it.  'i  heir  armies  will  feldom  be  very  large,  but  they  will  be 
lefs  incotnbered,  and  upon  the  whole  far  more  effc^ual  for 
defence  or  offence.      But  experience  will  teach  them   that, 
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though  able  to  make  conqueAs,  thefe  will  never  repaythetn  the 
expences  they  are  at  in  acquiring  and  maintaining  them,  for 
of  all  luxuries  (as  every  thing  which  is  not  necej'ary  for  life  may 
be  called)  vrar  is  the  dearcft. 

If  a  wealthy  nation  does  not  keep  a  ftanding  army,  fuch  as 
is  defcribed  above,  but  oblige  every  citizen  to  learn  the  ufe  erf 
arms,  and  appear  in  the  field  whenever  he  is  called  upon,  it 
is  faid  to  have  a  militia.  On  fuch  a  plan  the  liberties  of  a 
country  are  certainly  iafer,  but  the  fighting  men,  not  ouking 
war  their  whole  bufinefs,  will  not  be  very  expert  in  it,  and 
confequently  will  not  have  that  confidence  in  themfelves  that  a 
flanding  army  has.  Though,  fighting  for  their  liberties,  they 
will  be  Simulated  to  aft  with  more  Vigour. 

The  firil  landing  army  we  read  of  was  that  of  Philip  of 
MaCedon,  and  by  this  means  chiefly  he  was  fuperior  to  the  flates 
of  Greece,  whofe  armies  confifted  of  militia,  and  Aill  more  to 
the  Perfians.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Panic  war,  Hannibal 
had  a  proper  ftanding  army,  and  the  Romans  only  a  militiaj 
but  it  was  otherwife  before  the  end  of  that  war. 

The  greateft  care  fhould  be  taken  that  the  officers  in 
ftanding  armies  be  of  the  body  of  the  people,  fo  as  to  have  the 
fiime  intereft  with  them,  and  that  their  civil  privileges  ihould 
be  more  valuable  to  them  than  any  thing  that  they  could  get 
as  foldiers. 

A  militia  has  the  advantage  of  training  more  men  to  the  ufe 
of  arms,  and  of  preferving  the  people  independent  j,  but  if 
thefe  ends  could  be  fecured  by  any  other  means,  the  country 
would  be  defended  at  lefs  expcnce  by  a  (landing  army.  For 
the  fame  reafons  that  we  have  our  fhoes  and  cloaths  made 
at  lefs  expcnce  by  employing  Ihoe-makers,  and  taylors,  whofe 
ible  buiinefs  it  is  to.  make  ihoes  and  cloaths,  than  for  every  man 
4  to 
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to  be  taught  to  make  them  himfelf.  If  it  was  a  man's  whole 
bufiners  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  he  would  certainly  be  more, 
perfed  in  the  ufe  of  them  ^  and  though  this  foldicr  would  be 
idle  and  ufelefs  to  any  other  purpofe,  the  occalionat  pradice  of 
arms  by  the  whole  community  would  produce  a  greater  fnm  of 
idlenefs,  and  on  the  whole  would  not  take  Co  much  from  the 
mafs  of  ufeful  labour. 

Since  the  increafe  of  induftry,  and  the  impofition  of  taxes,' 
in  lieu  of  the  ancient  feudal  fervices,  landing  armies,  conftantly 
exercifedr  and  commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  noounatioo, 
have  been  kept  up  by  all  the  princes  in  Europe  j  and  as  there  ts 
a  provifion  in  the  Aatefor  tbeconftant  pay  of  thefe  troops*  the 
difference  between  the  expences  of  a  time  of  war  and  a  time  of 
peace  is  not  fo  great  as  formerly :  though  our  armies  are 
infinitely  more  expenfive.  It  is  the  price  of  artillery,  fortifi- 
cation, 2cc.  which  exhaufts  the  revenues  of  the  prefent  belli- 
gerent  powers.  The  neceiTary  expences  of  war,  as  it  is  con- 
ducted at  prefent,  has  given  rife  to  a  maxim  unknown  to 
antiquity,  that  rides  are  tbefinews  of  war. 

Lewis  XIV,  was  the  firft  who  kept  on  foot  numerous  armies. 
His  example  excited  other  princes  to  do  the  fame;  fo  that  after 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  chriAian  powers  of  Europe  had 
about  a  million  of  men  under  arms.  The  inconvenience  of 
ilanding  armies  commanded  by  officers  of  the  king's  nomination, 
is  that  too  much  power  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ibvereign. 

It  is  owing  to  the  great  improvements  in  excrcife  and  difcipHne 
that  a  nation  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  arms,  and  appears  fo 
formidable  to  its  neighbours  immediately  after  the  conclofion  of 
a  civil  war.  Though  it  leaves  the  nation  exhauded  in  other 
refpei^s,  it  leaves  a  great  number  of  men  trained  to  the  ufe  of 
z  arms. 
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arms,  "and  avcrfe  to  any  other  method  of  getting  (ubfiftence. 
■The  Romans  were  extending  their  conqucfts  on  all  (ides  even 
in  the  iierceft  of  their  civil  wars.  Thofe  in  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XIV.  formed  a  number  of  generals,  who  raifed  the  glory 
of  that  reign  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and  England  had  never 
appeared  Co  formidable  to  the  reft  of  Europe  as  it  did  under  the 
commonwealth,  immediately  after  the  conclulion  of  the  laft 
.civil  ^var.  There  arc  undoubtedly  more  men  in  a  nation  before 
the  commencement  of  a  civil  war,  but  the  ftrength  of  a  nation 
is  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the 
ivuinber  of  the  fighting  men  it  contains,  which  are  mtich  in- 
creafed  by  a  war,  which  depopulates  the  country  in  general. 

This  accounts  for  the  great  military  power  of  ancient 
nations.  An  European  prince  who  has  a  million  of  fubjei^s, 
cannot  maintain  more  than  ten  thoufand  troops  j  whereas  the 
fighting  men  in  ancient  republics  were  nearly  as  one  to  eight 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  Hence,  In  all  ancient  hiOory,  we  read 
of  the  fmalleft  republics  railing,  and  maintaining,  greater 
armies  than  Hates  confiMng  of  many  times  the  number  of  in- 
habitants are  able  to  fupport  at  prefent.  It  is  generally  faid  that, 
in  ihej)rcfcnt  ftate  of  things,  even  wealthy  focieties  cannot  keep 
more  than  an  hundredth  part  of  their  fighting  men  in  the  field, 
and  maintain  them  in  the  character  of  foldiers. 

In  ancient  times  few  artifans  were  maintained  by  the  labour 
of  the  farmer,  and  therefore  more  foldiers  might  be  fupportcd 
by  the  produce  of  the  lands.  Livy  fays,  it  would  be  diflicult, 
in  his  days,  to  raife  fo  large  an  army  as  the  Roman  flate  formerly 
fent  out  againft  the  Gauls  and  Latins.  The  numbers  and  private 
.riches  of  the  Athenians  are  faid,  by  all  ancient  writers,  to  'have 
been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponefian  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian  war  ;  but  in  the  latter 
Q^  q  period 
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period  they  were  grown  more  luxurious,  and  more  people  were 
employed  about  the  arts.  The  Dutch  are,  no  doubt,  richer 
now  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  wars  with  them, 
but  they  have  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  power  they  had  then. 
With  them,  indeed,  this  is  not  perhaps  fo  much  owing  to  the 
iacreafe  of  luxury,  as  to  a  want  of  that  public  ffnrit,  which 
converts  private  riches  into  public  riches,  and  national  power. 

This,  too,  accounts  for  the  large  armies  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Germans.  With  them,  and  all  people  of  the  north-wefiern 
parts  of  Europe,  no  profeffion  was  honourable  but  that  of  arms. 
Agriculture,  and  the  arts,  were  ever  accounted  ignoble  and  bale, 
unworthy  of  a  man  free-born.  Of  courfe,  every  man  iludied 
the  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  confequence  was  a  Aate  of  perpetual 
war,  and  a  body  of  people  full  of  courage  and  experience  in  it. 

A  nation  may  be  very  populous,  and  either  be  very  weak,  or 
very  ftrong,  in  confequence  of  that  populoufnefs.  If  the 
^rcBteft  part  of  the  number  of  people  be  employed  in  railing 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  no  men  can  be  fpared ;  and  they  cannot 
bear  the  expence  of  a  long  war.  But  if  the  full  produce  of  the 
iands  be  reaped  with  eafe,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people  be  artifans, 
thele  being  employed  about  fuperfluities,  may  be  fpared  upon 
any  emergence;  and  while  hands  enow  are  left  to  follow 
bufbandry;  the  country,  yielding  as  much  as  before,  will  foon 
fccruit  itfelf  for  the  lofles  it  fuftained  in  war.  But  when  the 
ambition,  of  a  prince  takes  men  from  their  farms,  and  the  lands 
are  left  uncultivated,  the  very  fioews  of  riches  and  ftrength  are 
cot.  After  this  neglcA  of  hufbandry,  the  land  will  not  main- 
tain the  fame  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  country  will 
«quire  a  long  courfe  of  time  before  it  grow  as  populous  and 
powerful  as  it  was  before.  i 
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LECTURE       LXI. 

Of  Confederacies.  The  Balance  of  Power  in  ancient  and  modem 
Times.  The  ConduS  of  different  Nations  in  extending  and 
fecuring  their  conquejls.  The  Roman  Policy  in  fFar  particulatly 
noticed.  The  NoceJJity  of  per fonal  Courage.  Infhunce  of  Liberty, 
The  Reafon  of  fame  Infiances  of  defperate  Valour  in  ancient 
Times.  The  Difference  betiveen  the  Proportion  of  Oncers  and 
their  Pay  in  ancient  and  modern  Times  explained.  The  Danger 
of  employing  Mercenaries.     Of  buying  off  Wars. 

TT  is  at  this  day  not  only  a  confidence  in  the  number  of  their 
own  warlike  inhabitants  that  gives  a  people  die  idea  of  fccurity, 
A  fenfe  of  common  advantage  has  connedted  all  the  ftates  of  Europe 
in  alliances  with  one  another;  fo  that  the  weakeft  cannot  be  at-' 
ucked  but  fome  of  the  ftronger  powers  (ee  it  their  intereft  to 
enter  either  as  allies,  or  as  principals,  into  the  war ;  and  for  a 
century  or  two,  there  has  hardly  been  a  particulax  war  in 
Burope  (wherever,  or  upon  whatever  occafion,  it  might  happen 
to  arife)  which  has  not  very  foon  become  gener^ :  whereas,  in 
aicient  times,,  a  nation  might  almoft  be  fubducd  before  its  next 
neighbours  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The  Greeks  and' 
Perfians  feem  to  have  underftood  what  we  call  the  balance  of 
power,  but  the  Romans  never  met  with  any  general  coiiibi*' 
nations  againft  them.  The  confederacies  in  Gau)  and  Britain' 
were  very  partial. 

It  has  been  the  rivalihip  and  oppoHtion  between  the '  tw^' 

houfca  of  Bourbon  and  Auilrfa  which  has  made  this  fubjejft'Jb 
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much  attended  to  in  Europe;  it  being  apparently  the  intereft  of 
all  neighbouring  ftatcs  to  oppofe  the  ftronger,  and  more  enter- 
prizing  of  the  two,  by  joining  themfelves  as  allies  to  the  weaker. 
The  quicknefs  with  which  an  alarm  is  taken  at  the  ambitious 
enterprizes  of  any  European  monarch  would  have  been  incredible 
in  ancient  times.  Lewis  XIV.  fays  Voltaire,  entered  Holland 
only  in  May,  and  by  the  month  of  July  all  Europe  was  in  a 
confederacy  againfl  him. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  place  jufl  to  mention  the  conduft 
and  policy  of  different  nations  in  extending  and  fecuring  their 
conquefis.  It  was  the  cuftora  of  the  kings  of  Aflyria,  of  Babylon, 
and  all  the  ancient  empires  in  the  Eaft  (for  preventing  the 
rebellion  of  people  newly  conquered)  to  captivate  and  tranfplant 
the  people  of  different  countries  into  one  another's  lands,  and  to 
intermix  them  varioufly.  The  Romans  obferved  a  policy  fome- 
thing  like  it;  the  troops  which  guarded,  one  province  being 
always  raifed  in  another  and  a  diffant  one,  fo  that  no  perlbn  was- 
permitted  to  bear  arms  in  his  own  country. 

A  few  more  particulars,  of  the  Roman  policy  in  war  deserve 
our  notice.  In  early  times, the  command  of  every  general  ex- 
pired with  his  confular  or  pro-confular  year;  fo  that  they  were, 
obliged  to  exert  themfelves  greatly,  in  order  to  diAioguidi: 
themfelves  in  the  fhort  period  of  their  command  ;  an4.  thereby 
the  foldiers  alfo,  who  were  then  perfons  of .  property,,  got 
no  attachment  to  the  general,  but  to  the  ftate.  Afterwards 
when,  on  account  of  diftant  wars,  it  was  found  inconvenient  to. 
change  the  general,  the  foldiers  (who  were  thea  more  needy,  and 
received  their  pay  from  the  general)  were  always  at  his  devotion* 
whoever  he  was,  and  were  ready  to  fecon^)Tis  ambitious  views^ 
in  all  the  civil  vrars  with  which  they  were  harrafled.  Under 
the  emperors,  the  generals  were  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  hy 
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diftinguifliiDg  thetnfelvts>'tod-ther^ore  we  are  not  to  be  fur- 
prifed  that  thfc  Romad.'empire  received  fo  little  addition  after 
the  end  of  the  commonwealth. 

Another  maxim  of  their '^oUiey  in  war  was  to  deprive  all 
conquered ^tions  of'power,  ^riSKing  them  deliver  up  their  arms 
and  Aiips,  AfiA  forbtiMing  thdM  to  make  war  upon  any  of  their 
allies.  They  took  hoftftges  of  ttftir-princes'  children,  and 
fccure  J -theik-  conqueQs  by  not  &eming  to  take  pofleinQn  of  the 
conquered  countries  at  firft,  but  leaving  the  people  their  own 
laws,,cuftdm6,  arid  government.  Bat  thetcby  their  kings,  or 
chiefe,  ^atid  cbniequently  Yhe  whole  people,  were  iii  faft,  more 
at  their  devotion  than  if  they  had  been  nominally  the  fubjcfts 
of  the  empire.  They  alfo  Hrengthcned  their  own  power  by 
eafily  granting  the  freedom  of  their  city  tb  particular  perfons, 
tow<nSt  an^  {^tes,  ikettby  iiicorpot^ting  the  conquered  nations 
into  their  own  body,  and  making  them  coniider  the  intereft  of 
Rome  as  their  own.  By  tWs  policy  they  encreafed  in  numbers. 
and  ilrength  by  their  conquefls.  >  Whereas  the  flates  of  Greece 
(in  which  the  freedom  of  cities  was  difficult  ta  be  obtained)^ 
were  neceiTarily  diminifhed  in  numbers  aqd  ftivngdi  by  the  wars 
in  which  they  were  engaged;       ...... 

Though  the  Romans  exacted  very  little  under  the.  form  of 
trikuU  from  the  conquered'natlon$>  thvyrare  laid:  to  bav?  been. 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  grc^  nch  by  their  conqueft»^ 
fd  that  every  war  made  them  more  ^ble-  to mtdertake  a  fecond. 
Pompcy  encreafed  the  revenues  ofnhe  flate  one-third. 
'  The  beft  difcipline,  and -the  beft  maxims  of  war^  will  avait 
but  little  without  bodily  ftrengtbandperiboal  courage,  I  ihall 
therefore  niike  a  few  obfervatioRs>  upbrt  the  dificrrait  fources  of 
it.     It  is  obvious  to  reihark,  in  the  firft  place,  ihax  men,  will 
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always  exert  their  ftreogjEik  la  proportion  to  iht  moikrcs  tb^ 
have  to  exert  it.  We  may,  therefore,  expcd  more  courage  in 
free-men,  fighting  for  their  liberty,  than  in  the  fabjc&s  of  an 
arbitrary  monarch,  fighting.  f«r  the  honour  of  their  mafter.  It 
X9M.  an  enthufiaftic  love  of  liberty  that  infpired  t)ie  Qfqelu  in 
their  wars  with  the  FerfianB,  and  that  cniabled  ihe  puttdi  to 
refcue  themfelves  from  the  power  of  Spaioi)  when  th^  were  the 
moft  inconfiderable»  and  the  Spaniards  the  moft  formidable^ 
power  in  Europe. 

If  we  read  of  more  inftances  of  defperaie  rajlour  ai&(»g  the 
ancients  j  as  of  men  killing  thcmielves,  their  wive*,  and  th^ 
children,  rather  than  fall  into  the  bands  of  an  enemy  i  as  die 
Sagutttines,  the  Numantines,  the  people  of  Smyrna,  and 
many  others  are  faid  to  have,  donei  .we  muil  confider,  that 
more  was  loft  by  being  coaquered  in  former  times  than  is  loft 
at  prefect.  In  thofe  times  a  conquered  people  loft  their  civH 
liberty,  goods,  wiras,  children,  and  often  even  the  rights 
of  burial;  whereas  modern  conquefts  generally  terminate  in 
leaving  the  conquered  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws, 
aai  the  private  property  of  individuals  is  untouched.  In  ihort, 
the  only  difference  to  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered 
country  is,  that  they  ar^  obliged  to  fwear  allegiance  to  another 
ibvereign;  a  great  argument  of  the  fuperiority  of  modem  times 
in  reajbn,  religion,  pluloic^hy,  and  manners. 

There  was  a  capital  di&ience  in  the  r^ulation  of  armies  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Which  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  with  refped  to  the  motives  the  (bldiers  had  to  exert 
theafelves.  With,  as  the  pay  of  an  officer  is  prodigioufly  greater 
tiian  that  of  a  common  foldier;  whereas,  in  ancient  times,  if 
the  generals  had  any  pay,   it  was.  little  mom  than  what  the 
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^e^ft  perTon  iit  the  army  received.  When  Xenoplion  returned 
from  hk  famous  expedttioo,  he  hired  hhnfdf  and  fix  thoulknd 
of  his  Greeks  into  the  Service  of  Seuthes,  a  prince  of  Thrace, 
upon  Uieie  tetms»  that  eadi  foldier  fliould  receive  a  daric  a 
tnontii,  each  captain  two  darlcs»  a&d  he  him&lf,  as  general*  four. 

The  contmander  in  chief  of  a  Roman  army,  at  lead  during 
the  commonwealth^  had  no  regular  pay.  All  the  advantage  he 
received  was  the  honour,  the  power,  and  the  influence*  which 
his  command  ga.ve  him  at  home.  What  we  may  call  the 
perquiiitcs  of  his  office,  when  any  iimils  were  taken,  could  not 
regblarly  be  coniiderable,  for  the  Queftor  took  an  account  of  the 
whole*  in  order  to  its  being  lodged  in  the  public  treafury. 
There  were  fewer  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  than  In  ours, 
and  diefe  officers  had  very  fmall  pay.  A  centurion  had  only 
double  the  pay  of  a  common  foldier ;  and  it  mull  be  reinembered 
^t  the  Roman  foldiers  bought  their  o\ra  cloaths,  arms,  tents* 
and  baggage.  Csfar*  however,  gave  the  centurions  ten  times 
fthe  gratuity  that  he  gave  ^e.common  Ibldiers. 

The  reafba  of  this  condud  in  the  Romans  feems  to  hare 
heen,  that  in  the  early  times*  the  body  of  the  people*  fighting; 
their  own  battles,  either  in  their  own  defence,  or  wi'di  a  view 
to  enrich  diem&lves  with  the  plunder  of  other  people,  had  no 
pretence  to  claim  any  pay.  BeHdes',  as  they  lerved  in  their 
turns,  it  would  have  made  no  fort  of  dtiference*  whether  they 
provided  them&lves  with  uecefiaries  ^r  vrar*  or  were  fupplied 
fmt  of  a  common  flock,  formed  by  their  joint  contributions. 
JUterwaxds,  when  it  became  inconvenient  for  the  greater  part  of 
.the  people  to  ferve  in  the  army,  on  account  of  their  being 
ungaged  in  the  arts  and  in  agriculture ;  and  confequently  thofe 
weee  enlified  chiefly  who  had  little  or  no  employment,  and  were 
therefore  very  poor,  k  appearod  unreafbnatrle  that  they  Should. 
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fight  for  the  common  advantage;  at  their  own  expencei  which 
they  were  Co  little  able  to  afford.  Upon  this  they  were  allowed 
fome  pay,  but  at  firft  it  was  extremely  imall ;  as  may  be  imaginul, 
after  being  ufed  to  iervc  for  nothing  at  all.  Still  the  oificerfr 
ferved  without  pay,  and  never  received  any  thing  confiderable  tMl 
it  became  the  intereft  of  their  commanders  to  court  their  favour 
by  encreafing  their  alloM^Jice.  Till  Julius  Csefar  doubled  the 
legionary  pay,  a  common  foot  foldier  received  only  two  oboH  a 
day,  the  inferior  officers  and  centurions  four  oboli,  and  a  horfe- 
man  a  drachm. 

The  hiftory  of  the  pay  of  European  foldiers,  and  particulaHy 
of  the  Engliih  is  very  difierent  from  that  of  thefe  ancients,  in 
the  early  feudal  times,  as  all  lands  were  held  by  military  tenure, 
every  vafTal  fent  horl^  and  foot  in  proportion  to  the  lands-he  held, 
and  none  bore  arms  but  freemen,  who  mull  have  been  handfomely 
provided  for  if  they  were  retained  iii  the  fervice beyond  the  ftipiulatcid 
time.  Alfo  they  did  not  fight  their  own  battles,  as  the  Rotnan 
foldiers  did  in  the  early  times  of  the  commonwealth.  Whatev^ 
advantage  was  gained  by  the  war,  it  was  entirely  at  the  difpbfal 
of  the  chief  in  the  expedition.  Indeed,  before  the  eflabUfhment 
of  the  Arid  feudal  fyllem,  the  foldiers  had  no  pay ;  but  then  th^ 
fought  for  lands  to  be  divided  equally  among  them  all,  and  there 
.  was  no  fuperiority  of  one  man  to  another  but  what  was  temporary, 
and  ceafcd  with  the  war.  But  when  this  army  of  freemen 
became  fixed  in  a  conquered  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  vaflly  more  numerous  than  themfelves,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  keep  up  the  form  and  order  of  a  perpetual  army, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  commanders,  both  fupremc  and  fubordinate, 
became  fixed,  and  the  ordinary  freemen  were  as  much  under 
the  command  of  their  fuperiors  as  they  had  been  when  they 
were  their  officers,  la  the  time  of  adual  fervice.  . 
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ferv.ic?#  mwft  have  bcpo  bfluglvt  at  a.  c^fi^cpa^  griee  (  «i»^  jfefly 
pfteo  i)tipHl9tf4  apt  only  ior  a  haadfpinft  fleward  f<pB  tlie;xv(iln}^« 
Imt.alfq  fiw ewti ftf  tWf  foUowers.  In  tfcetijnp pf  £d«i>M4 IJUt 
a  knight,  wj^o  ^vjed^^n  hor&back,  had  two  ^^Ulog^^d^*  vrJ>iob 
7^s  ^uivakpt  ux  one  pound  at  prefont  j  and<i(n  ((Ef:;h«r  fix-piBDC?! 
vrhic^  yf9i  equal  in  vglop  (9  4  <erowf)  with  U6'.. 

The  RCfivia^^p  pf  the  valuF  of  mpnpy,  wd  rfip  redU^ion  of 
the  ran^  of  tljecotnmpa  foldiprs,  wa«  Wtfy  fuit«ble<:QW!C^en«e» 
as  under  the  fame  namf  they  always  received  pay  in  prQppttioa 
to  f^eir  J^ak,  ^ni  th&vlaluepf  their  fer¥ifl«K4  At  the  proftnt 
tijpje,  fpldicFS,  ^f  the  Tcf3(  I.or^eft,  aqji  wojft  proviiledfor.ojf  *ll 
the  fepplfti.  jFUpra^ly  fj^pftjjviia^r?  loo  i4U  tp  pr witfe  a  h^Utt 
fybfilk(i?(s  fflp  rti^fetyoft-bjf  iheir  lafeOuiW  aoi  ihfiir  p4yr  it 
^ccftrding  to  it.   :  -     ■  ,  .^.;:  .  _   ^ 

Mpi^<tffieef4  Mf  iiwce^cyii^.  tvfideeD.utaids* -bfifsufff' Ao 
qietbo^of  ^ghUngiJiiMf  Aedntftotioolof  gaopowdcr,  is  more 
ftonipdiqiluaqd  p»pre  ff^^nttfiesU  Aoct.  tbexoQimaddsr»  mUft  hftvb 
better  pay,  tff  ta^f  «t  -9arth  ihsr  while,  of  perfons  of  propef 
rank  and  fortune  (who  have  the  greateft  intereft  in  the  welfare 
of  their  country)  to  take  it  upon  them.  It  is  true,  that  the 
low  rank,  and  the  low  pay,  of  our  common  foldiers  allow 
them  to  be  little  more  than  mercenaries.  Common  foldiers 
have  certainly  very  little  at  ftake  in  the  country;  but  the  very 
profeflion  of  arms  tends  to  infpire  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
attachment  to  their  country,  though  they  have  little  or  no 
tntereft  in  it.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  the  Englifh 
foldiers  and  feamen. 

Ptpfqired  mercenaries,   it  is   certain,    can  have  no  motive 

to  fight  for  one  fide,  but  what  may  be  converted  to  engage 

them  in  the  fervlce  of  the  other;  and  the  hiilory  of  all  nations 
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demonllrfttes  how  itnpolittc  it  is  to  depend  upon  them.  Thus 
the  Periians  depended  upon  the  mercenary  Greeks,  their  natural 
etiemicE,  till  thev  had  ho  other  troops  capable  of  doing  them 
any  fervice;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  deftniiftion  by  the  rebellion  of  their  mercenaries, 
between  the  Refk  and  fecond  Punic  wars.  At  prefcnt,  whife 
all  the  flates  of  Europe  keep  up  a  confiderable  body  of  native 
troops,  the  incohvenience  is  lefs  fcnfible.  Thofc  who  are  the 
moft  remarkable  for  ferving  as  mercenaries  at  pre(ent  are  the 
Swifs,  and  the  petty  princes  of  Germany, 

But  even  depending  upon  mercenaries  is  a  better  expedient 
than  buying  oiFa  war.  For  that  is,  in  faA,  to  confide  in  the 
honour  of  ail  enemy  confeffitdly  fup«-ioF>  The  Rotnans  were 
not  long  able  to  withftand  the  ranges  of-  the  barbarous  nations^ 
after  they  began  to  bribe  them  to  quit  their  territories.  And 
the  money  which-  the  Danes  received^  from  the  Englidi  on  the 
&me  account  only  induced  them  to  rife  continually  in  their 
demands,  and  bring  over  new  bodies  of  adventurers,  with  the 
iame  expedatioM  of  raifing  fOTtones  withbul  fighting. 
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LECTURE        LXII. 

^  Capacity  of  bearing  tht  Fafigues  of  fVar:  more  tequijtie  in  the 
ancient  Manner  of  fighting.  The  Aioantage  of  poor  Nations 
over  the  rich.  Why  Invaders  have  generally  more  Courage  than 
the  Invaded.  *the  Influence  of  Opinion  upon  Courage.  The 
Ir^uence  of  religious  S^timerris.  Effect  of  violent  perjbnal 
Haired,  Civil  Wan  peculiarly  bloody.  Caujes  of  FaSfions, 
Duration  of  thtnit  eaffy  propagated  in  free  Governments, 
Dreadful  EffeSft  of  FaSlion.  Hbe  mfartmate  Situation  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  Obfervations  on  the  differeni  Durations  of  Em- 
pires. Folly  of  Conquefi,  What  Wars  4re  jufiifiahle.  Laws 
of  War,     Duelling. 

SKILL  in  the  art  of  war  will  avail  little  without  a  foldiery' 
capable  of  bearing  the  neceHary  fatigues  of  it.  The 
Roman  difcipline  was  admirable  in  this  refpeA.  The  Roman 
foldiers  were  kept  in  conftant  exe'rcife.  The  Lacedaemonian 
foldiers  had  Icfs  fatigue  in  the  field  than  they  had  at  home; 
whereas  oars  pafs  from  comparative  indolence  to  extreme  exercife. 
Diftempers  in  armies  are  for  this  reafon  more  common,  and 
more  fatal  with  us,  than  we  ever  hear  of  their  being  with  them. 
Few  Roman  foldiers  died  of  distempers.  The  military  pace 
was  twenty  miles  in  five  hours,  carrying  fixty  pounds.  The, 
foldiers  were  alfo  exefcifed  in  running  and  leaping  in  their  arms. 
Indeed,  as  the  nature  bf  the  modern  fervic'c,  in  which  artillery 
is  principally  ufcd,  is  lefs  laboribus,  and  therefore  lefs  depends 
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upon  ftrength  of  body,  fuch  fcvere  cxercife  feems  not  to  be 
neceffary. 

It  is  this  circumftance,  of  hardinefs,  and  capacity  of  bearing 
fatigue,  which  gives  poor  nations  the  advantage  they  fome 
times  have  6v£it  t^e  rich.  Bcfide»,  &e  profped  tney  have  of 
bettering  their  circumstances,  ads  more  forcibly  upon  them 
than  even  the  feaf  .of  6  kvwCv  of  fortune  does  ntwn  the  rich. 
T)m&  cirQutniUncesu  'ih'  conQurrpnce'  witb  ^he  more  robuH 
a^aksof  boyly  ia.tb<Q9F<hierci\natiQns,  have. generally 'dtreded 
the  courfe  of  vidory  iautbtvdids.  P^Qg,  it  is  faid,.  J>as  been 
con^uared  thirteen  timev  froqi^  tiiwchi  (bid  ^a  Saracete  are 
the  only  nation  fituate4.Ct)pfideraMy  to  the  £Mith,  .who  linve 
made  cxtenfive  c^nqoeilis  nofthwarde.  Ajt  the  time  tfatc  the 
Romans  made  th^if  conqucHs  northwards,  they  «^('e  la  halrdy 
as  the  Gauls  and  Germans  themfelves,  with  the  adv&ritage  of 
fuperior  difcipKae  a^d  bettsr  weapon^. 

.  Invaders  are  generally  obferved  to  hav^  SQore  courage  ^n 
the  people  invaded:  It  being  fuppofed,  that  no  nation  would 
take  up  a  refolution  .to  invade  another,  and  particularly  the 
defperate  refolution  of  attacking  them  at  home,  without  grea^ 
conlidenc'e,  and  therefore,  great  probability  of  fucccis.  This 
apprehenlion  cannot  "but  make  the  people  invaded  diffident 
of  themfelv^s, .which  mufl  give  their  enemies  a  confiderabld 
^vantage.  The  Romans  feldom  gave  their  enemies  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  them,  tut  gen^Tally  carried  the  war  iota 
tlieir  country;  and  Hannibal's  great  maxim  was«  that  that 
people  were  no  where  vulnerable  but  at  home. 

Mere  current  0/iV»o«,  without  any  foundation  in  the  world, 
is  of  great  moiheht  with  refped  to^  courage.  The  tenth  kgiou. 
of  Cxfar,  and  the  regiment  of  Picardy  in  France,  imagined 
themfelves,  and  really  were,    the  beft  troops  in  the  fervice. 
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The  Dorians  were  ever  reputed  better  foldicrs  than  the  lonians^ 
and  ai^ally  were  fo  in  confequence  of  it.  Indeed,  when  once  a 
cbara£ter  has  been  acquired,  men  will  exert  then^ielvet  uncom- 
m»nhf  to  fufport  it. 

The  five  nations  of  North-Anieiica  think  thomlelves  by  far 
{a^tlox  to  the  reA  of  mankind,  and  have  taken  fuch  care  to 
imprefs  the  iame  opinion  on  all  their  neigbboors,  that  they,  on 
all  occafioBS,  yield  the  mod  fubiniifive  obedience  to  tbein. 
When  one  of  adiifereDt  tiibe  criea  out  a  mohavokt  they  will  fly 
like  fiieep  before  wolves,  without  making  any  refiftaoce,  what- 
ever advantage  there  w^s  on  their  fide  *. 

-  Of  what  moment  religious  Jentitntnts  are  in  war,  has  been 
ihowu  under  the  article  of.reli^iob,  I  ifliall  only  add,  in  this 
place,  that  the  knights  errant,  who  did  fuch  excellent  fervice 
ia  the  war  with  the  Moors  in  SpAin,  had  their  valor,  no  doubts 
greatly  en^amed  by  watching  their  arms  a  whole  night  before  the 
Ihriaeof  the  Vir^n  Mary,  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  knight- 
hood )  aod  that  the  foldiers  will  be  more  eafily  kept  in  good 
dxTaplioe  when  notions  of  religion  attach  them  to  their  gcneraX 
and  their  caule,  efpeci^ly  if  their  reli^on  oblige  them  to  great 
flri^nels  and  ieveiity  of  manners  in  private  life.  The  fuper- 
fiitious  regard  which  the  Romans  had  for  the  authority  of  their 
generals  was  extreme.  Several  times  they  fuficred  themfelves  to 
be  decimated  by  them ;  whereas  the  Carthaginian  foldiers  more 
than  once  crucified  their  geDcrati.  It  was  the  excellent  difct- 
pline  which  the  ierioufnefs  of  the  parliamentary  army  in  this- 
country  enured  them  to,  that  gave  them  fo  great  an  advantage 
over  the  king's  troops,  whofe  diilblutenefs  of  morals  as  ineib 
greatly  relaxed  their  difcipiine  as  Xbtdiers* 

•CoUnftfUAoi^'of  inlfaiioM}  p.  3. 
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Violent  perfonal  hatred  has  always  produced  the  greateft,  and 
moft  dreadful  effcds  in  war.  This  principle  accounts  for  the 
peculiar  favagenefs  with  which  civil  wars  are  often  condu^d. 
Refentment  is  inflamed  in  proportion  to  the  nearnefs  of  the 
caufe,  and  the  frequency  of  impreflions  from  it.  For  this  reafoa 
but  little  hatred  is  excited  againft  a  public  and  diftant  enemy, 
and  therefore  thofe  wars  arccondufted  with  more  generolity  and 
humanity.  But  civil  and  religious  parties  have  this  in  common, 
that  their  antipathy  to  one  another  is  always  the  greater,  the 
more  things  there  arc  in  which  they  agree.  For  this  makes  the 
contrafl:  of  the  few  things  in  which  tfcey  differ,  the  more  fenfible 
and  ftriktng.  A  remarkable  infliance  of  the  efiedh  of  this 
animofity  is  mentioned  by  Voltaire :  A  csvalier  commanded  a 
regiment  of  French  refugees  at  the  battle  of  Almanza,  where 
they  met  with  another  French  regiment  in  the  oppofite  army; 
as  foon  as  they  faw  one  another  they  began  a  bloody  fight  with 
their  bayonets,  without  firing  a  Angle  mufquet,  and  there  were 
not  above  three  hundred  men  left  alive  out  of  the  two  regiments. 
Civil  wars  are  alfo  peculiarly  bloody,  becanfe  lefs  quarter  is 
expe&ed  in  them.  Ail  prifoners  are  fure  to  be  treated  as  reieU; 
whereas  in  open  wvs,  at  leall  in  modern  times,  all  prifoners 
are  mutually  exchanged. 

Faxons,  which  are  the  foundation  of  civil  wars,  take  their 
rife  from  very  different  fourccs.  Their  real  caufes  are  intereft 
or  affeSiofit  though  thcfe  are  feldom  avowed  j  principle  being 
die  pretence  in  almoft  all  cafes.  The  fa£tions  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth  were  a  ftruggle  for  power  between  the  two 
orders  of  the  ftate ;  and  they  were  a  great  means  of  contributing 
to  its  aggrandizement.  For  the  fenate  had  no  method  of 
Silencing  the  clamours  of  the  common  people  but  by  leading 
them  out  to  war,  which  was  a  bait  that  was  almoft  always  fure 
(0  take  with  them. 

A&aioa 
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Affcdion  divided  England  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter,  as  alfo  Scotland  between  Bruce  and  Baliol.  But 
this  aifedion,  as  Hume  well  obferves,  is  only  in  the  lower 
people,  who  fee  not  the  princes.  The  great  partifans  are  led 
by  intercA:  chiefly.  They  fee  the  weaknefs  of  princes  and 
defpife  them.  Thefe  motives,  however,  for  entering  into 
^dlons,  different  as  they  may  be  in  their  own  nature,  ealily 
introduce  one  another.  The  attachment  of  a  court  pafty  to  the 
monarch  naturally  becomes  their  attachment  to  monarchy,  and 
vice  verfa, 

Fai^ions  fubfift  long  after  the  original  motives  have  ceafed  to 
flftuate  both  parties.  The  real  difference  between  the  Guclf, 
and  the  Ghibeline  faftions  was  long  over  in  Italy  before  the 
£i£tion8  themfelves  were  extin£l. 

Fadions  are  obfcrved  to  rife  more  eafily>  and  propagate  faflee 
in  free  governments^  where  they  always  affetS  the  legiflatur-e 
itfelf.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  people  have  mote  influence  in 
free  governments,  and  are  therefore  more  jealous  of  the  condutS: 
of  their  governors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greateft  number  of  faftions  are  probably 
owing  to  perfonal  or  local  rcafons.  All  the  faiSions  in  defpotic 
■Aates  are  neceffarily  perfonal,  as  the  people  are  furc  to  be 
governed  in  die  veiy  iarae  manner,  whoever  be  their  prince:. 
In  feveral  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans,,  the  ibldiers  fought 
jnore  for  their  commander  than  foE  the  cauie.  Such  wars  are 
generally  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  commander.  In  more 
modern  times,  and  even  in  freer  governments,  w<  find  that  the 
Nerl  and  the  Bianchi  of  Florence,  the  Fregofi  and  Adorn  i  of 
Genoa,  the  Colonefi  and  Oriini  at  modern  Rome,,  were  all 
chiefly  periboal  factions. 

.  a  Feom: 
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From  whitever  cauis  faOtkau  ari&r«  t&cir  ^Sk&i  «re  pifen 
tailing  and  dreadfuK  Tbe  tribe  FdUm  aod  PapvU  »lwQsr«  V0te4 
on  oppofite  iides  for  near  tkreo  hundred  yetrs,  The  ji^fiei  4Bi} 
Veneti^  founded  on  the  difference  of  cddttr  in  the  Urvy  fif  ^ 
combatants  at  the  public  games,  never  ceafed  th«ij:  ajiimo£ti4G  titf 
diey  had  nearly  ruined  the  Gredc  empive.  In  the  jFfar  i^ty$ 
moCt  of  the  great  houfea  in  Irdand  were  diwided  «iq  Agsinft; 
another  {  the  Giraldines,  the  Butlers,  aad  Bacado^ums  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Bourcs,  and  Focrs  on  the  ether.  The  grenad 
of  the  quarrel  was  no  other,  but  that  the  lord  Arnold  Pder  hid 
called  the  earl  of  Kildare  a  rimer.  This  quaixel  vns  pro&cuted 
with  fuch  malice,  that  the  counties  of  Watasferd  and  Ki)Jianii|r 
were  deftroyed  with  fire  and  fword. 

But  never  was  a  (late  fo  unfortunate  with  relpeft  to  &AioBS 
as  the  Greek  empire.  The  feveral  parties  at  Conftsnftnople, 
whenever  they  invited  the  Turks  to  come  and  aflift  them,  alwaujrs 
Aipulated,  that  they  Ihould  take  into  captivity  all  ttxy  ihould 
meet  with  of  the  oppofite  party.  Indeed,  it  was  teligioii  which 
gave  the  chief  flimulus  to  their  mutual  animoii^.  No  people 
had  ever  a  greater  averfion  to  heretics  than  the  Greeks.  Several 
of  their  lawful  emperore  were  perfei^ly  odious  on  that  account  i 
and  the  imperial  family  itfdf  was  often  divided  in  their  ftptip 
ments.  Thus  when  Juflinian  periecuted  th<3&.  wboi  idi  afi^ 
favour  the  council  of  Chalcedony  the  en^refsoppofcd.it. 

It  is  ob&rved  that  nations,  which  have  arrived  at  greaipowo^ 
and  extenfive  empire,  by  flow  duress,  have  not  oftm  &lleg^ 
but  by  the  fame  flow  degrees ;  whereas  conque^  made  -wiA 
rapidity,  have  generally  been  loft  as  quickly  as  they  weoc  ^ainad. 
Thus  the  Theban  power  was  born  and  died  with  onf>  mto, 
Epaminondas ;  and  the  Macedonian  power  with  bwo  men,  PhilSp 
and  Alexander.  Whereas  the  Roman  empire,  which  required 
I  fevcA 
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Ctfmn  hwidred  jrears  to  eftablifh  it,  required  as  many  to  deflroy 
it.  There  are,  howeyeri  many  exceptions  to  this  obfervationv 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  it,  it  feems  to  be  owing  to  this,  that 
'wliea  conquefts  are  made  gradually,  the  conquerors  have  time 
to  fall  upon  the  bed  methods  of  iecuring  them,  and  alfo 
htc3M(Ct  before  the  UR  conqiiefts  are  made,  the  people  who 
were  firft  conqaered,  coniider  themfelves  as  the  coaquerors  of 
the  reft,  being  intimately  incorporated  with  thoTe  who  fubdued 
them.  Whereas  when  large  conqueAs  are  made  at  once,  tht 
«mpire  becomes  unwieldly  by  its  own  greatnefs,  the  conquerors 
do  not  immediately  hit  upon  the  beft  methods  of  fecuring  their 
conqucAs,  and  all  the  conquered  ftates,  feeing  themfelves  at 
-once  lA  the  fame  fituation,  perceiving  their  intereil  to  be  the 
fame,  and  at  the  fsme  time,  perceiving  their  own  ftrength,  and 
the  comparative  weaknefs  of  their  conquerors,  eafily  join  t6 
aiTert  their  liberty. 

In  the  rode  and  ferociows  ftate  of  mankind  in  former  agcs» 
^ome  nations  enriched  themfelves  by  conquering  others  j  as  by 
this  means  they  came  at  once  into  the  polTcffiDn  of  all  their 
Aock  of  wealth,  and  made  flaves  of  theit*  perfons.  But  with 
Icfs  labour,  and  far  lefs  rifk,  though  with  a  little  more  patience, 
they  might  have  got  richer  at  borne,  without  the  trouble  crf 
acquiring  and  watching  fo  many  flaves>  Th«e  was,  however, 
eprtfent  advantage  in  the  fyftem,  when  it  was  fuccefaful,  and 
it  gratified  the  pride  of  a  nation  to  have  at  their  mercy  orhct 
great  and  diOant  nations. 

Tb«  laft  advantage,  if  ifi  be  any,  is  ftill  gained  by  foreign 
xooquefts,  but  perhaps  hardly  any  other.  As  the  humanity  of 
modern  manners  leaves  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country 
in  tbc  pofleffio*  of  their  private  property,  the  only  advantage 
.^at  can  accrue  from  conquering  a  nation  is  the  dn-eflion  of  its 
Sff  force. 
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force,  for  the  purpofe  of  other  coni^uefls,  the  appropnlatioD  of 
Its  taxes,  and  the  controul  of  Us  commerce.  As  the.  taxes 
will  fcldom  do  much  more  than  defray  the  expences  of  govcror- 
ment,  the  direction  of  its  commerce  is  now  confidered  as 
the  chief  article  of  emolument.  But  when  the  expe'nce  of 
conquering  and  keeping  fuch  diftant  countries  is- tEikeD  into  the 
account,  -the  greater  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  of  foch. 
countries  and  the  monopoly  of  their  commerce  will  gp  but  a: 
little  way  to  pay  the  balance. 

It  may  be  faid  that  a  nation  muft:  be  (Ironger  by  the  addition 
of  the  power  of  foreign  dominions.  But  in  proportion  as 
any  nation  becomes  powerful,  it  excites  the  jealoufy  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  has  much  more  powerful  enemies  to  con* 
tend  with  -,  and  if  the  liberty  of  commerce  cui  be  obtained 
.(which  does  not  leem.  to  be  difScult  In.  the  prefent  (late  of  the 
world)  and  the  flock  of  a  nation  confequently  encreafe,  without 
the  expence  of  conquering  and  keeping  foreign  dominions,,  that 
great  furplus  of  wealth  will  purchafe  more  afliflance  Iti  war  than 
could  in  general  be  furnilhed  by  any  conquered  nation  or 
colony;  and  tt  might  be  better  applied  for  the  purpofe  of  /e/f- 
defencty  which  is  the  only  juftifiable  ufeof  arms.  Had  England 
nothing  to.  do  with  the  Ea[>  or  Weft  Indies,.  America,  or 
Gibraltar,  it  would  have  fewer  wars,,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
much  more  wealthy  (as  its  induftry  would,  by  one  means  or 
other,  find.a  market)  and  if  it  was,  invaded,,  would  have  much.- 
greater  refources  for  defending  itfelf.  Alfo^,  if  it  was  thought 
proper  to  enter  into  aa  alliance  with  other  nations,  in  order  to 
fupport  a  common  army  or  navy,  it  would  find  greater  refources 
for  that  purpofe,  as  well,  as  for  others. 

No  war  is  juftifiable  except  that  which  is  neceflary  to  the 
prefervation  of  a  ftate,  that  is,  a  defcnfive  war.     Motives  or 

honouc- 
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honour  and  dignity  arc  never  fufficient.  Good  conduft  and 
generoiity  alone  can  aflert  the  true  honour  of  men  and  of  nations. 
And  it  no  more  becomes  a  great  nation,  than  it  does  a  great  and 
good  man,  to  revenge  a  mere  affront.  If  motives  of  honour  and 
dignity  be  attended  to  by  ftatefmen,  they  will  involve  nations  in 
2S  many  foolifli  and  deftru£live  quarrels  as  the  fame  notions 
involve  thole  individuals  who  are  addicted  to  duelliog. 

The  object  of  war  is  the  deftruAton  of  the  enemy,  at  leaft 
of  his  power,  fo  as  to  difable  him  from  doing  that  mifchief  to 
prevent  which  the  war  was  engaged  in.  But  every  method  of 
diftreffing  an  enemy  is  not  deemed  honourable,  or  right.  A 
regard  to  public  opinion,  therefore,  ought  to  regulate  the  ravages 
«f  war;  becaufe  it  is  for  the  common  Intereft  of  mankind  that 
they  ihould  be  obferved.  As  the  world  advances  in  civilization, 
•and  national  animoiity  abates,  war  becomes  lefs  diHreffing  to 
peaceable  individuals  who  do  not  bear  arms.  It  would  not  be 
extended  much  more^  if,  in  time  of  war,  commerce  was 
permitted  to  pafs  free,  fo  that  no  privateers  ihould  be  allowed, 
and  only  (hips  of  war  by  fea,  and  fortrfifles  on  land,  Aiould  be 
expofed  to  danger.  Next  to  having  ho  wars  at  all,  this  rule 
would  be  the  greateft;  common  benefit. 

One  of  ihe  moft  barbarous  and  abfurd  cuftoms  whiph  has 
arifen  from  the  prafticeof  wif,  joined  to  aficleiit  fupcrftition,  is 
the  modem  duel'ing,  which  is  lb  fafliionable  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  For  it  is  hardly  known  ellewherc,  and  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  it  is  a  remarkable  inftancc  of  the  continuance 
of  an  effeBl  after  the  coufe  hath  ceafed  to  operate.  Nobody  at 
this  day  imagines  that  fingle  combat  is  a  proper  appeal  to  God, 
or  that  he  who  is  in  the  right  has  any  advantage  in  the  combat 
over  him  that  is  in  the  wrong  j  yet  a  man  thinking  himfelf 
innocent  and  injured,  and  perhaps  having  a  wife  and  family, 
Sff«  will 
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will  volantarily  ejcpofe  his  Hfe  to  an  equal  n&.  with,  th^t  o£  at 
mux  whom  he  defpifes  as.  a  nulfance  to  Ibciety,  becaufe  he  has. 
been  inrulted  by  bim.  Good  feftTe  will  Cuxely  teach  the  world 
at  lait*  that  inibleace  is  beft  aafwered  by  cQiHcnxpt,  and  ptak 
injuries  beft  redre^ed  1^  public  >uf)iee.  The  man  who  hath< 
oiTcnded  againft  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  wilt  find  a  fufficienC 
punifhmenfc  in  the  negleCfc  and  difgracc  which  his  bftuuuoiu! 
will' natmally  bring  upon  binu 
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Tie  Mxpencu  of  Gmjernnunt.  How  moderate  Taxes  operate^ 
ExorbitMit  Taxes,  ^axet  upon  Pojftffions  or  Confumpttoju,. 
Their  different  A^antages  and  Hifadvantages^  A  Poll-tat^p. 
m  vrhat  Circumfianees  mcjl  titrable.  By  whom  a  Tex  upon 
Confumptions  Jbovli  he  paid,  Cufioms.  ManufaBures  no  proper 
SubjeSi  of  Taxation,  Land-taxes,  The  French  Taille,  Taxes- 
en  Luxuries  or  Necejariesi,  on  hnportatson.     farmers  t^Taxes^ 

AN  hiftori»i  fhouFd  give  particular  attention  to  the  manner  ia^ 
which  the  expences  pf  government  are  defrayed.  For  very 
much  of  the  public  h;q>pinefs  and  tranquillity  depends  upon  it, 
and  many  governments  have  been  ruined  by  wrong  methods  of 
doing  it.'  Either  the  taxes  have  been  too  greats  have  been  laid 
upon  improper  things,  or  have  been  colleded  in  an  improper 

manner^ 
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mftoiwr.  And  innnmerabk  events  (how  thae  the  minutefl;  thlAgs 
of  this  luiture  are  of  great  importance. 

■  Moderate  taxes  operate  like  a  conftaM  fpur  and  obligation  to 
kbour,  and  thereby  greatly  contribute  to  the  flourifliing  ftate 
«f  a  people,  particularly  if  they  be  laid  on  gradually.  Then, 
the  only  confequence  of  taxes  i«,  that  the  poor  increaft  their 
induftry,.  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without 
demanding  more  for  then-  labouc.  This  is  agreeable  to  what  is 
conftantly  obferved,  that  in  years  of  fcarcity,  if  it  be  not 
cxtFeme,  the  poor  labour  more,  and  live  better  thnn  in  years  of 
plenty.  Any  other  material  difadvantage  which  is  an  equal 
:^ur  to  labour  hath  the  like  eflcA.. 

Tyre,  Athens,  Carthage,  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Hol- 
land, all  laboured  under  great  natural  difad vantages.  It  feems 
more  reafonable  to  afcribe  the  indolence  of  mankind  in  hot 
countries  to  the  general  goodnefs  of  the  foil  in  thofe  countries, 
which,  without  labour,  fupplies  them  with  the  few  things  which 
are  aeceffary  to  their  fubfittence-,  than  to  the  heat  of  the  climate. 
For  wherever  people  can  live  without  labour  they  are  equally 
idle^  No  nation  undet-  the  fun  can.  be  more  indolent  than  the 
Irifh  have  been,  or  than  many  of  them  are  to  this  day,  and  Sir 
William  Temple  attributes  it  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  in 
Ireland;  ae  he  ascribes  the  richnefs  of  the  Dutch  to  the  badnefs 
of  theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,^  exorbitant  taxes,  like  extreme  neceffity» 
dcftroys  induftry,  by  engendering  defpair,  and  even  before  they 
reach  that  pitch  they  raife  the  price  of  labour  and  manufaflures 
in  commodities  of  all  kinds.  But  a  free  ftate,.  in  which 
there  is  every  eiicouragement  to  indaftry,  will  better  bear 
heavy  taxes  than  a  defpotic  govtrnment.  How  vifould  the 
■  Turks  bear  the  taxes  which  tha  Dutch  pay  ?  In  England  mer- 
5  chants< 
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chants  in  fad  lend  great  fums  to  the  ftate  on  the  importation 
of  their  goods.     Who  would  venture  to  do  this  in  Turkey  i 

Taxes  may  b*:  laid  either  upon  what  is  pf§ejfedy  or  upon  what 
is  conjkmed.  Taxes  upon  pofleffions  are  levied  with  little  «x- 
pcnce,  but  they  have  this  difadvantagc,  that  they  require  that 
every  man's  property  be  known.  If  the  owners  regulated  it 
themfelves,  they  would  do  it  falfelyj  and  if  it  was  done  by  the 
infpeaion  of  officers,  there  would  be  a  door  open  to  all  kinds 
of  opprcflion  and  cruelty.  In  this  cafe,  however,  it  were 
unjuft  to  lax  a  perfon  according  to  his  property.  It  ought  to  be 
according  to  his  fuperfiuity^  or  what  he  can  fpare  from  the 
cxpenCes  which  his  ftation  of  life  necefiWily  obliges  him  to. 

The  produce  of  no  tax  can  be  fo  eafily  afcertalned  as  that  of 
a  poll-tax,  and  therefore  in  arbitrary  governinents  recourfc  is 
often  had  to  it.  But  In  order  to  render  it,  in  any  tolerable 
degree,  equal,  and,  if  the  amouat  be  great,  Aipportable,  the 
people  mud  be  claiTed,  and  their  circumftances  known. 

Taxes  on  confumption  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  moft  eligible, 
becaule  in  this  cafe  no  man  pays  more  than  he  chafes ;  and  the 
conveniences  he  enjoys,  are  an  equivalent  for  what  he  pays. 
Taxes  of  this  kind  regulate  and  check  themfelves.  For 
the  increife  of  the  impoiition  is  not  ^ways  found  to  be  an 
increafe  of  the  revenue,  fince  the  dearnefs  of  a  commodity 
leflcns  the  confumption.  In  this  cafe  it  is  of  vafl  confequence 
that  the  feller  pay  the  tax.  He  will  make  nothing  of  the 
cxpence,  becaufe  he  makes  that  addition  to  the  price  of  his 
goods,  and  with  the  buyer,  particularly  after  fome  time  has 
elapfed  6nce  the  impofition,  it  is  confounded  with  the  price 
of  the  commodity,  and  confidered  as  part  of  it.  Befides,  if 
the  buyer  pay  the  tax,  he  is  liable  to  be  fearchcd,  which  would 
be  intolerable  in  a  free  ilate.     This  method,  however,  only 

deceives 
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deceives  the  people,  making  rhem  ignorant  of  what  they  con- 
tribute to  the  expcnces  of  government.  As  the  price  of  living 
is  increafed  by  all  taxes.on  confumption,  men  muft  have  more 
£or  their  labour^  and  confequently  thofe  manufatfturcs  will  come 
dearer  to  a  foreign  market.. 

Sir  James  Stuart  fuppofes*,  that  the  beft  pofTible  tax  would 
be  upon  the  fak  of  every  commodity.  But  this  would  be  a 
check  on  the  transferring  of  property,  which,  in  a  commercial 
ftate,  ought  to  be  made  as  eafy  as  poilible;  fo  that  it  feems 
better  to  have  le^eft  either  to  the  pojfeffion^  oc  the  confumption, 
of  conimoditicE,  in  the  levying  of  all  taxes. 

The  fewer  particulars  are  liable  to  be  infpefted  in  a  free  ftate 
the  better.  This  makes  the  excife  /<jwx feverely  felt  in  England. 
.When  duties  are  paid  upon  importation  only,  it  is  much  the 
eafieft  for  the  coantry.  With  u6»  thefe  taxes  arc  called  cujloms^ 
and,  as  they  are  levied,  are  the  moH;  injudicious  of  all  our  taxes. 
They,  are  a  great  temptation  to  fmuggling,  and  frauds  of  all 
kinds.  The  ftatc  never  receives  what  it  ought ;  and  yet  the  fair 
trader,  befides  infinite  trouble  and  vexation^  pays  more,  in  fees, 
to  expedite  his  bufincfs,  thanthe-ftate  requires. 

If  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  a  nation  depend  chiefly  upon  its 
.manufaauret,  it  is  impolitic  to  fubjed  them  to  any  tax.  It 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  property  acquired  by  them;  becaufe 
a  tax  on  the  manufafture  itfelf  difcourages  induftry,  and  prevents- 
the  acqui0tion  of  that  wealth  which  alone  can  pay  the  tax.  If 
the  tax  be  laid  on  any  inflirument  em{)1oyed  in  the  manufaAure, 
the  manufadurec  will  be  embarrafled  in  his  art,  and  be  reduced 
to  inconvenient  methods  of  avoiding  k..  And,  in  general.  If 
he  cannot  go  to  work  without  thinking  of  the  tax,  and  knowing 

*  Political  CSconomy,  Vol  i.  p.  593. 
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that  be  pays  h  as  a  maaufaSiurery  he  will  often  chafe  to  avoid 
a  prcfent  certain  lofs  by  abandoning  the  profpeft  of  great  future 
gain.  Whereas,  when  property,  acquired  by  manufadures  as 
well  as  in  any  other  way,  is  taxed,  the  grievance  is' remote, 
and  he  knows'  that  if  ever  he  be  fuhjea  to  pay,  he  will  be 
proportionsbly  able  to  do  it. 

Many  perfons  are  of  opinion  that  any  country  would  beft 
fupport  the  expenses  of  government  by  laying  ^  taxes  on  fome 
one  viable  objeA,  as  land,  er  land  and  houfes.  The  tax  could 
not  then  be  evaded,  and  though  it  might  fcem  to  afFedt  only  one 
'ObjetS,  it  might  in  reality  afied  every  article  of  conrannption^ 
becauie  th^  would  all,  in  fbme  way  or  other,  depend  upon  it. 
If  the  lacd  alone  be  taxed,  it  invft  ]>FoportionabIy  tzkik  the 
price  of  every  produce  of  the  foil,  as  corn,  cattle,  fnaterlals  for 
manufactures,  ficc.  and  confeqaeiitly  of  labour  ie  general ;  becanfb 
the  labourer  muft  be  fed  and  c^oathcd  from  the  produce  of  the 
■ground  J  and  the  proprtotor  and  farmer,  by  raifing  the  price  of 
their  comraodity  in  prqioFiion,  would  fed  no  particular  barthen. 
In  this,  as  ia  every  other  caie,  the  tax  would  ultimately  be 
paid  by  the  cot^tmer,  who  would,  of  course,  be  the  moll  able 
to  pay,  and  would  enjoy  the  value  of  it. 

If  all  the  tavee  were  laid  on  houfes,  or  habitations  of  any 
kiod,  it  would  Qot  be  very  difficult  to  make  it  affe(ft  all  the 
tnbabitattts  according  to  their  property^  becaufeall  perfons  muil 
liave  hou&s,  and  in  general  would  have  them  iir  proportion  to 
theic  fortunes.  If  a  &w  perfons  Oiould  content  themfclves  with 
living  in  a  dafrepatable  Hia»ner>  in  order  Xb  avoid  the  tax.  the 
lofs  to  the  ilate  would  not  be  very  great.  They  muft  at  Icaft 
cat,  drink,  and  be  cbathed,  and  the  price  of  thofc  ncceffaries 
will  be  railed  by  every  pofllble  mode  of  taxation. 
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Tq  raUe  <11  ti^s  upon  the  /ma/,  or  ratiher  the  oett  produce 
of  it,  after  the  exponces  of  cultone  Aire  jlcdu^ed,  is  the  grcffC 
maKim  ef  the  Fronoh  ceconomtfts.  They  fay  that  the  nett 
produce  is  the  only  fcal  wedth  tSiat  is  annoally  reprodaced,  anA 
that  the  only  poHible  way  of  uxlng  this,  in  any  regular  pro- 
portioD)  is  to  levy  the  tax  -direffcly  upon  the  prodnce.  But 
the  produce  of  land  is  fo  various^  t3iat  this  would  make  i 
very  compkx:  fyftem,  if  'tt  was  made  to  s££e€t  all  who  flioull 
ufe  the  produce,  and  if  ^ay  regosd  was  paid  to  its  being  a 
necwflaiy,  or  a  Superfluity;  (0  ithat  it  will  be  found  more 
cxpedieot  to  lay  the  tax  upon  the  property,  of  which  a 
man  is  poflefled.  And  pcthaps  the  only  pradicable  method  of 
doing  this  is,  10  itaoc  his  exptnd'tiure,  always  laying  the  greatcH: 
bttcthen  on  articles  thatave  leaft  ncoeflary.  As  to  the  wealth 
«^tdi  perfoos  hoard,  it  does  not  ^m  poffible  to  come  at  It 
without  gnat  o|>pRitflSonj  -and  it "(n^  bs-preibmed  that  whatever 
is  hoarded  by  one  generation,  will  be  diflipated  in  the  next. 

.:A[ll  tiie  :taDDes  m  China  -are  laid  upon 'the  land.  Nothing  is 
demanded  of  tht-artifans  <or<nierCbants  *^ 

.An  tasros  Should  a&d  -icien  in  ppoportion  I0  'their  freferiyi 
and. not  their  m»i&,  bootofe  -it  is  iheir  fH-operty  «nly  that  enables 
^ihon  to  pay  tavra.  ^o  <cixeinpt 'certain  <la^  of  'meo^HevideRtly 
mtweabfas  toipay  Ae:caxthan  tbdfe  who'dopey  it,  ^xesatnat-k' 
■ofigBoadnyonrthofc  who  pay.  It  gives  them  a  conftant  feeling 
*of  their  rdegradstion,  and  -excites  envy  towards  khnr  Ifnperiorst 
"which  cannot  be  ^«du£tive  i)f  any  good-. 

In  England  ithe  nobility  and  ^  members  trf  riie  hottfe  of 
commons  iiave  foine  .pwfenal  prrvfl^s,  but  "(he  tastes  afFcd 
'ttiem  as  much  as  viSyere^     T'k^  have,  indeed,  the  privilege 

*  Menrafri  fitr  ]«3  'Obirtoa,  vol.  iv.  p.  905. 
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of  beingfxenipfc  from  the  poftage  of  letters;  but  it  is  on  the  idea- 
of  their  correfpondence  having  for-  its  objedt  the  concerns  of  tKd 
public. .  If  the  members  of -parliament  ftiould  venture  to  exempt 
thentfelves  from  any  conHdei^ble  tax,  the  ccun^y  at  large  would 
not  bear  it. 

Nothing  can  well.be  imagined'-more  oppreflive  than  the  tailli 
in- France.  It  is  levied  diredtly'upon  inch  who,  having  nothing 
but  their'  wages ,  for  their  fubiiftertcei 'without  property,  and 
without  furniture,  beyond  thcirneMflary  utenAIs,  cannot  even  by 
violence  itfelf  be 'compelled  to  pay.  ^very  coUeflor  (Who  is 
hifflfclf'  conftraincd  to  undertake  to  le«y  the-  tax)  had  a^  right  to 
call  upon  the  four  perfons  in  the  diftritS,  whofe  proportion  of 
the  taiUe  was  the  greateft,  to  fill  up  all.  deficiencies.  Though- 
they  might  already  h>ve  difcharged  their  own  Iharc  of  the  tax^ 
they  were  compelled,  by  the-  late  of  dieir  effedh,  or  even  by 
imprifonment,  to  expiate  the  negligence  of  the  colledior,  or  the. 
poverty  of  their  countrymen*;.. 

The  cafe  of  the  country  has  been  too  little  the  objeA  of  tbofe- 
who  have  impofed  taxe?.  They  have  not  ftudiedin  what  man- 
ner to  propoftion  the  burden  of  them  to  the -capacity  of  the 
people  to  bear  it,  but  have,  only  icndeavoured  to  get  as  much  a» 
they  could  without  exciting  any  dangerous  commotions,  or  fucb 
a  clamour  a«  would  make  it  impoflible  for  them  to  keep  their 
places^  They  have,  therefore,  too  often  fpared  the  rich,  whofe- 
union  was  eafy  and  formidable,  and  have  opprefied  the  poor^ 
who  were  too  numerous,,  and  too  much  difperfed,  to  unite  inr 
great  bodies^  and  whofe  complaints  the  prince  feldom  hears  of. 

When  great  numbers  of  peribns  are  fupported  by  the  revenues 
of  a  country,  and  are  of  courfe  interefted  in  the  continuance. o£ 

.*  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  126. 
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its  burdens,  the  moft  upright  minifters  will  find  it  difficult  to 
aiford  it  any  relief.  This  was  fully  experienced  by  Mr.  Turgot. 
All  the  indirect  grants  of  former  minifters  were  conlidercd  as 
fo  many  rights ^  and  many  had  transferred  them  as  real  property. 
The  united  claims  of  thefe  pcrfons,  and  intrigues,  OTerpowered 
that  great  man*. 

It  is  always  preferable  to  tax  luxuries,  becau^  this  will 
not  tei]td  to  raife  the  price  of  neceflaries,  and  therefore  will 
only  affe^  thofe  who  can  beft  afford  to  pay.  But  ilill,  lince 
many  will  be  lefs  able  to  pay  the  poor,  whoie  labour  fupplied 
thejr  luxury,  tbcfe  muft  lofe  their  employment,  or  at  leaft 
change  it  for  one  thftt  may:  he  lefs  advantageobe  to  them. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  all  cbinmiercial  ftates,  -that  taxes  be  laid  fo 
as  to  fayour  tbcexportJ  as  much  as  poflible,  and  to  lay  the  chief 
burden  upon  wha£  is  io^rted.  Thi$  encourages  an  application 
to  home-maAufadures,  and  navigation.  Taxes  upon  foreign 
coMmodities  oblige  a  people  to  apply  to  them  themfelves.  This 
has  been  the  hapjsy  effei^.bf  many  taxes  upon  foreign  manufac- 
tures in  England,  particularly  upon  German  and  Flemith  linensj 
an4  the  tax  on  French  brandy  has  encreafed  the  fale  of  mm, 
and  ContJ'ibUted  to  the  fupport  of  our  fouthern  colonies.  But  it 
Oio.uld  be  eoniiderdd  that  this  is  taxing  the  whole  community  for 
the  advantage  of  a  pu't  of  it  j  atul  linlefstbat  part  be  neceiTary 
t(k  the  wtfolti,  their  benefit  may  be  purchaied  at  too  great  a. 
price.  If  more  money  be  given  for  Wtft-India  commodities, 
in  the  price  that  individuals  pay  for  them  to  our  planters,  than 
they  would  do  if  the  importation  of  them  was  free  to  all  the 
world,  it  had  been  better  for  the  country  at  large  if  no  fuch 
colonies  had  been  known,  except  they  (hould  in  fomc  other  manner 

•  Life  of  Mr.  Turgot,  p.  189. 
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add  to  the  ftreagl^  and  wcahh  of  did  naliaa ;  ukd  ttic  expttnce- 
of  one  war  on  their  account  will  mudi  more  than  onri>aili!ltu» 
aay  advantage  of  that  kind.  ' 

Taxes  aie  caifod  with  l|he  lea^  troftblfr  to  :t&e  govcnmxttt  bjf- 
means  o£  J'armerSf  who  advance  the-  ma\ty  as.  ir  U  wmted^ 
But  as  the  farmers  muft  necelTarily  have  an  oppo^tuzritjE of  doing 
more  than  buely  ref^indiag;  thomi^vein  aad  oertaitriy  will  not 
do  lefsr  it  is  gqneFaUy  thd-  taoA'.expor&ve:  method  iik  the  end^. 
andiboneft  exhaufU  theptopie.  Btlides>  tft  it  a)n:^5  ftO-odioas' 
method  of  taxatdoa<  Th«  peoplb  cannot  4rith.  9bf  'patience  Sto 
the  farmers  gKOwing^  rich  at  thoir  etp^sm  Tbe  cflablUhdMnti 
of  farmers  of  the  tax«s  wm  Jb'gMat  h^rt-  to  Rbcne,  In  a-dd^iotic- 
ftatc,  where  the  taxit  3re  pftid  to  thft  hiag-'t  officevsv  th*  people: 
ace  inlinitely  .ra«ris  h^pff^ ;  witoelS  Pcs&l  aftd  Chou.  The  great 
abufes  whiclLaciife  from  the  fyft^m  6f  taatattoti  it  Ftanee  proceedi 
not  from  ^  Bumbee,  or  the  wei^t,.  of  the  taxes,  boc  fram  the= 
expenfivc,  nnequaK.  arbitrary,;  and.  mtricaite  mctftod  of  levymg. 
themj  by  which  ihduftry  i«  difcouraged,.  andagricoltticereadeitdc 
a  beggarly  and  0avi&i  employ monti 

Ib  France*  £iy6  Sir  Jamts  StfewarC*,  the  coIlsdioA  of  flaaes^ 
Gofts  the  ftate  na  left  thant  ten  per  cent.  WboicaG  in  England  tfae- 
expeoce  of  eoUe^ng  the  cxcife>..adnuDiliar0d^t  commi£6ner9>. 
who  a£t  for  the  public*,  ahd  not  by  ^rnusra  n4ifra&for  them-^ 
ielves,  does  not  ccH  nlore  thftilAve  poonds*  twet^  ihi^ngS)  antfi 
fix-pence  in  tba  huodtcd. 

*  Political  CEconomy,  vot.  i.  p.  512.. 
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t    E    C    T    0    R    B  LXIV. 

Of  Nationai  DeSts.  Origin- of  them.  Want  of  Credit  in  ancient 
States^  and  in  fime  Countries  at  prefent,  Advantages  and 
Difadvantages  ef  National  Dvbts,  Great  Danger  from  them. 
Sinking  Funds. 

TO  at^ment  the  national  fuppUw  upon  any  pirticiriai^ 
emergency  beyond  their  annual  prodace,  it  has  been  the 
pfa£lice  trf"  fome  ftates  to  anticipate  thdr  revenae*,  by  borrowing 
Aims  of  money  on  the  credit  of  them.  This  paper  credit,  as  it 
b  called  (from  theeireuktion  of  ^  government  &curities  upoa 
praper,  borrowed  from  die  praAice  of  merchants)  is  iaid  to  have: 
had  its  origin  in  Florence,  in  the  year  132+,  and  to  hare  beea 
brought  into  France  from  Italy  aftec  it  had  been  fuppre&d  by 
Henry  IV. 

Sir  Jame«  Stewart  gives  the  following  more- partictUar  account 
of  the  origin  andprogrefs  of  national  debts*.  The  Jews,  baniihed 
from^  France  on  account  of  their  extortion,  in  the  holy  wars, 
fled  into  Lombardy,  and  there  invented  die  ufe  of  In'/is  of  exchange^ 
in  order  to  draw  their  riches  from  countries  to  which  they  durft  \ 
not  rcfort  to  Iwing  them  off.  Thus  bills,  and  promiffbry  notes,  ia 
various  forms,  came  to  be  ufed  by  all  pcrfons,  and  even  by  kings.. 

At  lirft  princes  mortgaged  their  lands  and  principalities,  in- 
order  to  obtain  a  fuin  of  money;    acting  upon  the  principle  of 

*  PoUdcal  Economy,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 
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private  credit,  before  goveriimetit  acquired  that  (lability  which 
is  neceflary  to  cftablifh  a  firm  confidence.  The  fecond  flep  was 
to  raifc  money  upon  branches  of  the  taxes  afiSgned  to  the  lendcr- 
But  this  method  was  atteaded  with  great  abufe  and  opprefiion, 
■and  at  length  pubHc  credit  afTumed  its  prefent  form.  Money 
was  borrowed  upon  determinate  or  perpetual  annuities,  a  fund 
was  provided  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  rcfundinig  of  the  capital 
was  in  many  cafes  -left  in  the  option  of  government,  but  was 
never  to  be  demandable  by  the  creditor.  Francis  I.  was  the 
firft  who  contrafted  a  regular  debt  on  a  perpetual  intercft  upon 
the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  at  about  eight  per  cent,  when  legal 
intered  in  England  at  the  fame  time  was  ten  per  cent*.  .Vok 
taire  fays,  that  Lewis  JCIV.  left  a  debt  of  about  a  hundred  ,and 
eighty  millions  fterling^ 

This  cudom  of  contrading  national  debts  is  quite  contr^iy  to 
the  praSice  of  antiquity,  in  which  almoft:  all  Aates  made  pro- 
vifion  of  a  public  treafure  in  time  of  peace  againft  the  neceilities 
of  war;  for  want  of  which  war  is  now  attended  with  the  increaie 
of  taxes,  and  the  decay  of  commerce.  But  then  the  ancients 
had  ix  not  in  their  power  to  make  ufc  of  expedients  which 
nothing  but  the  far  greater  fecurity  of  property,  and  greater 
fidelity  and  honour^  both  in  individuals,  and  in  public  and  private 
focicties,  than  they  ever  knew,  could  make  prafticable.  They 
■cither  could  not  have  borrowed  at  aH,  or  upon  fuch  interefl:,.that 
the  remedy  would  have  inftantly  been  intolerable.  Whereas  with 
us,  though  the  future  evils  of  borrowing  may  be  grpat,  they  come 
■on  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  fo  long  as  the  intereft  of  the 
borrowed  money  caji  be  paid  without  much  difficulty.    . 


*  Stcwjut's  Political  CGconomys   vol.  i-  p- ii77> 
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Credit  was  ib  low  in  France,  and  intereft  fo  high,  that  fevei> 
millions  borrowed  by  the  late  king  became  a  debt  of  thirty-two 
millions  to  the  ftate*..  While  the  king  of  France  paid  exorbitant 
iotcreft  for  the  money  advanced  him,  and  Maximilian  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Moneyiefs^  the  Venetians  raifed  whatever  fums 
Acy  pleafed  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five  per  cent-f-. 

It  (eems  not  very  difficult  briefly  to  point  out  the  principal 
advantages  and'  difadvantages  attending  thefc  national  debts. 
The  capital  advantage  of  them  is,  that  they  afford  relief  in  great 
eiriergencies,  and  may  thereby  give,  a  greater  permanency  to 
flates,  which  in  former  times,  for  want  of  fuch  great  occafional 
r-efoarces,  were  liable  to  be  overturned  without  remedy.  And 
if  the  taxes  neceffary  to  pay  the  intereft  of  thefe  debts  be  not 
immoderate,  they  are,  aawas  obferv^d  before,  of  no  dilTervice  to  a 
ftation  upon  the  whole. 

Some  have  reprefented  the  national-  debt  as  having  the  fame 
operation  with  the  addition  of  fo  much 'capital  Aock  to  the 
nation,  encouraging  the  induftiy  of  it,  &c.  But  whatever  money  Is 
aiTucd  in  the  form  of  paper  by  the  government,  it  is  firft  depofited 
iii  the  form  of  ca(h  by  the  individual.  The  man  who  pays  the 
tax  gives  up  fo  much  of  his  property,  fo  that  it  ceafes  to  be 
produ(3ive  to  him,  and  it  is  generally  expended  by  government 
■in  army  and  navy  expences,  revenue  of  officers,  gratuities,  &c. 
which  yield  no  return..  It  is  like  a  man  giving  his  fon  a  fum 
of  money  which  he  expends  in  eating  and  drinking.  The  money> 
no  doubt,  is  employed,  and  thereby  induflry  is  encouraged;  but 
k  is. only  that  kind  of  induftry  which  raifes  the  price  of  con* 


*  Stewart's  Political  C£conoiiiy,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 
t  Roberifon's  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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iumalilc  goods  If  any  Jiian,  or  «iy  natioB,  ftouM  give  a3 
their  proper^  in  ^lis  manner,  they  would  ceftfltnly  be  im* 
poveriflied,  diough  thofe  to  whom  &or  Dioncy  was  ixvutStswi 
would  be  gainers. 

Sonie  persons  ha^  paradoxically  in^ntained  ^at  tAiere  can  ht 
Yio  inconrenience  whatever  attending  any  nationftl  debt ;  that 
hy  this  means  the  price  of  every  thing  is  indeed  imiied,  but  ^at 
this  adefting  all  peffons  alike,  they  will  be  as  wc41  able  to  pay 
the  advanced  prices,  as  they  were  the  lower  ones.  The  £dlacf 
-of  this  reafoning  may  petiiaps  be  mcft  «i£fy  expofed  by  the 
following  ftate  of  the  cafe. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  fociety  to  conliA  df  a  tboutaiid  laboarcri, 
and  a  thoufand  porfouG  JuA  able  to  employ  riiem.  If  this  fociety 
be  loaded  with  any  debt,  and  confcquontly  be  oUiged  to  pay  a 
tax ;  fince  all  the  labourers  muft  ftill  fubfift,  and  their-employert 
con  give  them  no  more  than  thqr  do,  fome  t)f  the&  tnttft  heccnne 
labourers  themfelves,  fo  that  the  price  cff  this  additional  hbout 
diall  be  eqoal  to  the  amoont  of  the  tax.  It  is  evident,  therefore* 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  fociety  wiU  be  exhaafted  when  the 
thoufand,  who  firft  «n^loyed  the  labourers,  IhaU  be  all  brought 
into  the  fame  ftaie  with  them  j  aftd  when  the  price  of  theif 
tabour  Aiall  be  limited  fay  the  market  to  which  it  is  brought. 
The  tendency  of  a  public  debt,  tber^ore,  is  to  encreafe  th« 
quantity  of  labour  in  a  coumry ;  and  to  a  certain  degree  this 
may  be  fawoupable,  by  promoting  induftry,  but  when  osrried  to 
on  extreme,  the  country  iwuft  "be  diftrefled. 

So  long  as  the  labourers  can  raife  the  price  of  tb«)f  labour,  no  tax 
x:an  hurt  tbem.  If,  for  inftance,  each  of  them  be  obliged  to  pay  one 
fliilling  a  week,  and  their  Wages  have  been  twelve,  they  muft  de* 
tnand  thirteen  (hillings  j  for  their  wages  muftbe  fufficient  to  fubfift 

thcm^ 
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tbctn.:  Bot  whgi,t)ifr  vr^fa.tht^txat^-A&AntsHf  hindi  iii  oedsr 
4a  1133c  all  Abfi'demandftUjico  riiiuxi»  jcaanot  be^iyen,  theprooeft 

miUljCGaft...  .      ' '1 

IVe  fhaU  &ln^  jdeQein  ooHQlvet  vHiea  ^veimagme. that  the 
ct&  ^ z/coanxxy  it^iathis  rdpcA, At  tllJaSBBtat  from  tfaatjof  ^ 
indnidiiBl,  crof  xmitziberof  indivtdiiab»  (mid.  that  ^ough  debts 
rmxj-  ruib  t^  latter,  they  wttl  Qot'lMirt'tfae  ^fcnnior.  Thc'only 
iilidwrefice  i»,.4hac  a^te  canMt be  competkd  to  peLy  kfr  debts. 
[Bot  wbsn  Uf  credit -ic-exiiauAed/'iC  will  Otttoalyb^htiaUicto 
contra£t  any  more  debts>  but  may  not  have  it  in'  iW^MEvrer  erto 
ito  piy  tlifi'  ixitpttik  of  thbfe  akda^'cauitraficd  j  mid  in  lliat  caie 
MjEnu£^  n^e£&ciiy  bo  acpa&d  to  aH  Ac  i^aaaveaicac^  atttendiag 
;t]ie3nmeroi]a'ia&lTettcies.wlnrii<^niift  booooafioiKd'byitcowii. 
iAaA  i£ahe  ijUbhusacy  of  one  groat  oMrcham^  of  bai¥k)tf  j  produce 
;:£rcat,dtflfefs  in  a  i»uaitry»  itoar-'drMdfLiiiHoA  be  checonft'. 
.qneace  attending  ^  insolvency  of  fivd^  sMtioii  as  £nglai>d. 
.it'tnuft  be  foiexlenl»e>  and  complkated  M'«o  pbliti«!fiD  can 
ipffltead  to  defctibe <*^i»/t. 

>■    tfht  ioconTc^ience  of  /utfh  a  d^  asthf)  Sn^fk'bive  nbW 

-'CoatntdBd,   and  'Whicb  they  Fttcher  fe^n  ^i^xyfed  -to  i6croa(e 

liun  ^iminilh  is  great,  and  loay  W  fjRal.    Jf  ibtelgnera  AoBld 

become  pofiefiops  of  the^grcateft  Aareofottr^Hldfi)  vM^tminfatfi 

:  tributary  to  ^em,  and  t}ie  iKlSsMnee  U  v«ty '  little  if  f hey  be 

natives.     For  ftfll  thfrpeOptoare^ebteft  to  aiwther.hody  thaii 

themfislives,  tfaobgh  (hey  may,  ihfome  refpeils,  have  the  fame 

intereft.     But  (}ie  mod:  we  have  to  fear  Jfrom~tbe  accamulation 

of  die  national  debt  witl -begin -tabe-felt  when  the  intereft  of  it 

CORKS  to  be  ib  grcatj  that  it-canaot  be  defrayed  by  the  taxes 

!vhich  the  country  is  able -to  raife,  and  when,  conrequently> 

the  monied  people,  notwithftanding  their  intereft  in  keeping  up 

the  national  credit,  will  not  ventore  to  lend  any  morct     Then 
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one  of-  t^efeU^Jro'  con'fequenc^  !tinifl;--fc41ow,  which  1-  (kail 
introduce,  in- the  words. .-of  Mr.  Hume.  ."When  the  nevr 
'*  created  funds  for  the  «xpences  of  the  year  are  not  •  fubtcribed 
:f*  ta>  .ahdiaifffihot  the  onney  [projected  >  it  .the<f<me  time  that 
**  tiieiDationis  diftreflicdifay  a&reigo  inrafiop;  pc  the  like,  and 
-**  tbe'inon^.i^  ilying  iff  the  etcbequer  to  difcharge  the  inteceil: 
**  of  tl«i  oJ<i:-d(^j:the:mfcii»ey  m«ft' eitfi^r  be  ieized  for  the 
*'  CU/reUtferv^Qc;  «Dd:tlike.debt)becanceUnd,  by.,tl^eiviolationof 
*f  ill  BAU9ii\eifiiiti  otr' 6ir  .fiiDt  oi  that  mon^.^  the  natioa 
".beienfl«.yedi":a  !.    .  .'  r    • 

AVhat-wehav^'moA  to  fear  from  the  acctmiulatioa  of  our 
national',  debt  is  lutl  perhaps  a  fuddcn  bankruptcy,  but  the 
gradual .  ditnicutiono  a£  the  pi^jar  of  .the  ftate,  Ja  canfoqnence 
of  the  incr^ifejctf  fsuxfi,  which  difcourageinduflxy^^'a&d  make 
it  diiBdaU-.'to':y'9n4j.'s}ur  manu&^ures  .abroad^  'The.priTa^ 
revenue,  of  the  inhabitaats  of  Great-Britain,  Dr.  Smith  fays*, 
is.  at  pref^nc  as  much  incambercd  in  time  of-  peace».  and;  thdr 
ability  to  accumulate  as  much  impaired,  as  it.  would,  have.been 
U.  the  tifne  of  the  moft  expenfiye  .war^  bad  the  pernicious  fyflem 
of  funding  never  been  adqpted.  .The  praftice  of  funding,  be 
fays,  has  gradually  eafeebled  every  ftate  which  has  adopted  it. 
The  Italian  republics  ieem  to  have  beguii  it.  G^boa  and  Venke 
the  o^Iy  two  repiaining  which  pan  pretend  to.ani  independent 
■  exiftence,  hive  both  b««nenf(:eblfd ^y  it..  Spain  fecmsto  have 
learned  tbe'pFa£lice  from  the  Italian  republics;  apd  (its  taxes 
being  probably  lefs  judicious  th^n  theirs)  it  has  in  proportion 
to  its  natural  ftrength  been  J^ill.moce  enfeebled.  The  debts  of 
Spain  are  of  very  g|d  /landing.  It  was  dc?ply  in  debt  before  the 
end  of  the  futteenth  century,  about  an  hundred  years  before 

.  *  Wealth  of.  NationSy  vol.  iii.  p.  518.  , 
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England -owed  a' firilliag;  Franco,  botwkfafladdiog  itsmatural 
r^urces,  labguiflies. under  an  oppfeffivs  Joad  o£  thcHUiie  kind. 
The  repablictjflhe.  United/Provinces  is  as  much  enfeebled  by 
its  debts  as.miher'Genoaor  Venice.  .Is  it  likely. thoiyl be. adds, 
-that  in  Great^Britain  aloae  a  pr^ce,  which  has  eithenbrooght 
weaknefs  or  dbfolaJtion  into  .ctrery  other  country,  fhould  prove 
aho^ether  innocent?  -    '•  ,  •   . 

'  Whf^  debts  ^ave  JmxdI  cpntradiid,  and  a-fundiappointodifor 
paying  this  tatereft  of  them,  it  i«  geno^Uy  contrived  to.:be  fo 
■ample,  asto  do-,fQmething  more  than  this,  and  the  furplus .  is 
t]iadeafundfor.^ii'*g->' or  paying  off,  tbedebtU'^i^is  therefore 
called  a  Jtfkiag  fund.  And  as  difcharging  the  debt  difcharges 
the  intereft  of  >  the  debt  at  the  Ux&t  time,  it  neceiTarily  optntds 
in  the  manner  :of  compound  intereft,  and  therefore  will  iri:tic(be 
:an'nihilate  the  debt. '  But  the  temptation  to  apply  this  Jinking 
fund  to  other  purpofes  is  fo  great,  |hat  it  has  been  of  little,  ufe 
in  this  country. 

'  To-faci^tate  the  payment' of  thefe  debts,  it  is  customary  with 
.fome  nations  to  borrow  upon  lives,,  viz.  either  to  give  the  lender 
'an  annui^  for  his  oWn  life,  or  an  annual  fum  to  a  number  di 
perfons  to  expire  with  the  laftlife.  This  Jaft  method  is  called 
a  tontine.  ■  Both  thefe  methods  have  fucceeded  better  in  France 
,  tlUn  with  us. 

Mr,  PoAIethwaUe  biakes  an  eftidaatc  of  w'hat  taxes  thefe  king- 
doms may  be  fuppofed  to  bear,  in  the  following  manaer.  People 
who  live  in  plenty,  as  in  England,  may  part  with  a  t«nth  of 
their  income;  but  fo  poor  as  Scotland  and  keland  in  general 
ore,  a  twentieth  to  them  would  be  as  much  as  a  tenth  to  the 
£ngU(h.  By  which,  conlidering  the  number  of  the  people, 
and  fhcir  incomes,  computed  at  a  medium,  he  puts  the  amount 
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bf  all  that  can-  ba'dhimi  irointfae  three  kingdoms  andultjr  at 
cigbi  miUIanfi,  dirte-UiwdRaEland  icvcD^u^nUioufimd  pounds. 
V  £xf]iaaDnce:'hae  tnigfatus  tfaat  ^^  trft-iddt  Coboir-nimicb 

i£iagirifie.  «moi^  'in,  bod  imagined  wo- oreccduld  tkbrj  sttt 
naiianii:  dehl  at  ptdknt  bemf  above  two  lurndkcd  aftd  fortf 
millions,  the  intereft  of  which  is  twelve  Miiliom*  -Hcnrovtiry 
without  jomibg  any  jtenicalar  film,  if  tbearttcomitdcbtitfitfuld 
Ite  Toiied  io  fatgh  that  the  taxes  wiil  not  pily^  «Ik  iiitardk  ^ 
k,  afrd  at  tt^  hatt  j^ihe  <fe^Jky  th^  ordindFy  sxpciicc*  ^  govvnih' 
ment,  onpQ  <#  other  of  fhe  Gc(Dft$ittAeefi"abcn'e-iBtMi4lMtmwi: 
cnf^e^  And  JA  Ihe  mean  tiine  oar  m«iufa£tiKee  mvft  te 
'^bUtnAened,  and  coMfe^Mmfy  our  ability  to  pay  tuev  iMift  ffc 
^Ahiniibed,  by  every  uidition  fo  thtnuAtmAi  debt. 
'  ^^vAedd  of  paying  off  any  part  c^  f  he  national  d^>.  feme  tfemife 
-it  would  be  betCCF,  its  foon  as  the  procbiee.of  any  fax  would 
enable  the  ftate  to  do  it,  to  take  off  fomc  of  the  other  mewe 
bufthenfome  t^xee.,  efpecialty  f«£h  as  ceftd  to  check  masi^ac- 
tarcB,  and  thereby  <(o  dimhiifl)  the  power  of  aoqtniping  wertth. 
For  if  the  cimntry  gnnv  mofe  trsatthy,  the  debt,  ^«U£^ 
sotmreally  she  fame,  btdomcs  in  rttaliljr  Iw^,  m  proportioft  %> 
the  greater  ability  to  dilbharge  ct.  Thus  a  pUf fcM  ta  a  good  w^  ' 
of  trade  does  not  always  find  it  his  intereft  to  fVf  -hh  ddtts, 
becftufc  he  can  enp'Ioy  dn^  ^-rplofrby  whic^  b^covld  di^charge- 
tbem  to  a  better  ju:count.  For  it  it  poiTible  that  wjt4  an 
handred  pounds,  by  which  he  might  have  diihiaUhed  his  dobts^ 
he  may  acqaire  a  thoufand. 

It  can  baldly  be  eiepei^ed,  however,  that  miRillerfi  of  -ftale 
will  have  the  magnanimity,  or  the  jttdgment,  to  ft£t  upon  this- 
plan.     Otberwife,  by  adding  to  fome  tadces,  fts  thofe  on  land 
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ADd  houfes,  acquired  by  wealth,  and  diminilhiDg  thofe  on  manu- 
iadures,  by  which  wealth  is  acquired,  a  nation  might  become 
ib  wealthy,  as  that  its  debts  would  be  of  little  confequence  to 
It.  But  till  mankind  are  cured  of  the  expeniive  folly  of  going 
to  war,  it  is  not  even  delirable  that  nations  fliould  have  any 
large  furplus  of  wealth  at  the  difpofal  of  their  governors;  as 
it  would  be  fore  to  be  fqvandeitd  in  fome  mtfchievoiu  {Hvjeffc. 
Wife  nations  thenfore,  not  being  iiirc  of  a  fucceffion  of  wife 
gorornors,  will  be  content  to  be  juft  able  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
«b«r  4ebtB,  as  tfae  only  iecarity  for  peace,  and  iadcei  the  only 
gqarf  agMoft  dcftniaioiu 
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LECTURE        LXV. 

The  Hijlorian  dtreHed  to  attend  to  whatever  contributet  ioihe 
Improvement  of  ufefiil  Science.  Changes  in  the  Face  of  the 
Earth.  The  Abbe  de  Bos's  Obfervation  on  the  Air  of  Baly^ 
Changes  with  reJ^eB  to  the  Fertility  of  feveral  Countries^  to 
•what  ibey  are  owing.  River's  which  have  changed  their  Coar/i. 
Whatever  tends  to  make  us  better  acquainted  with  Human 
Nature  to  be  particular^  attended  to.  /»  what  Rejpe^ 
Hijiory  may  afjtfi  us  to  correS  the  Errors  of  a  Theory  dra-wn 
from  Experience.  Of  National  CbaraSterSf  whether  depending 
upon  Climate,  or  other  Caufes,  Varietief  among  Mankind,  in 
their  Moral  Sentiments,  in  the  Make  of  the  Human  Body,  and 
the  different  Difeafes  to  "which  Men  have  been  Subje3.  The 
■different  Vices  which  have  prevailed  in  different  Ages.  An 
Attention  to  Language  recommended, 

T  Have  now  held  forth  to  your  view  the  grand  objei^s  of 
attention  to  every  wife  politician,  and  every  fenlible  reader  of 
hiilory.;  namely  tbofe  things  which  tend  to  make  a  nation  happy, 
populous,  and  fecure,  together  with  what  relates  to  the  expences 
of  government,  and  have  endeavoured,  for  your  further  afliftance, 
to  point  out  the  principal  of  their  mutual  connexions  and 
influences.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  every  ufeful 
ebjcA  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory,  as  there  is  no  branch 
of  ufeful  knowledge  which  hlftory  will  not  furnidi  materials 
for  illudrating  and  extending. 
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Modern  mechanics  have  been  improved  by  an  acquaintance 
with  what  the  ancients  had  executed  in  that  way.  Natural 
philofophy  may  yet  receive  great  light  from  the  accounts  which 
many  hiftorians  give  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  different  countries. 
The  principles  of  aftronomical  calculation  may  be  farther  af- 
certained,  and  perfefted,  by  means  of  the  hiftory  of  celeilial 
appearances,  fuch  as  eclipfes  and  comets.  And  hints  may  with 
advantage  be  taken,  from  the  accounts  of  difeafes  mentioned  in 
hiftory,  to  improve  the  fcience  pf  medicine. 

Some  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  face  of  the  earth 
juftly  challenge  the  attention  of  natural  philofophers,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  the  Abb^  de  Bos  has  made  his  obferxations 
upon.  He  ifr  of  opinion,  that  Italy  is  warmer  at  prefeni  thaa 
it  was  in  the  times  of  the  ancients ;  a  remark  which  may  be 
extended  to  other  Eutopean -climates,  owing  probably  to  the 
lands  being  cleared  of  wood,  to  the  marfties  being  drained,  and 
the  country  better  peopled  and  cultivated.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  appear  to  be  colder  than  they 
were  ibme  centuries  ago,  and  (eas  which  were  open  formerly 
are  not  navigable  now,  on  account  of  their  being  obftru<£ted  by  ice. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  this  view,  that  when  the  form  of 
government  has  deftroyed  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  the  foil  itfelf 
iieems  to  become  barren.  Who,  for  inftance,  from  feeing  the 
prefejit  ftate  of  Egypt,  Paleftinc,  Afia  Minor,  fome  parts  of 
Greece,  Africa,  or  Sicily,  would  ever  imagine  that  they  had 
formerly  been  fo  fruitful  as  all  hiftory  demonftrates  them  to 
have  been.  Ti^ie  has  al£b  made  a  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
courfe  of  many  great  rivers.  The  courfe  of  the  Rhine  is  quite 
changed  from  what  it  was  formerly.  The  river  Oxus  no  longer 
runs  into  the  Cafpian  fca.  The  fca  has  in  many  places,  gained 
upon  the  landi  and  in  other  places  towns  which  were  formerly 
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i«a-port8  have  now  no  advantage  of  that  kind^  tbe  fea  buying 
reraovtd  to  Tuch  a  diftance  from  ihenu  ^ 

The  bauds  of  men  have  mad«  many^  confiderable  alterations  m 
the  face  of  tbe  earth.  The  Nile,  itia  faid,  once  loft  itfelf  in  the 
fands  of  Lybia,  the  laxaftes,  which  formerly  feparated  thc'barba- 
roua  from  the  civilized  nations  of  Afia»  no  taort  empties  itfelf 
Into  any  fea.  Its  waters  have  been  divided  and  diHipatcd  by  the 
Tartars.  The  draining  of  mar&es,  the  ctcaring  of  woods,  and 
the  multitude  of  canals  in  many  cotiAtt'tM,  aoake  tht  face  of  the 
earth  aflumc  a  very  diifereat  appear&Dce;  aod  the  fpirit  for ' 
improvements  of  all  kinds*  which  now  previailsio  many  parts  bf 
the  world,  will,  no  doubt,  in  time>  produce  farther  chdnges,  of 
which  we  have  no  idea;  and  the confcqufcnces  ofthofe  changes 
may  be  what  tbo&  who  make  them  may  Icaft  of  all  think  of. 

The  oaly  objed  of  attentioa  I  &aU  endeavour  to  point  out 
more  particularly  Is  fhe  knowkdge  if  human  mHvrtt  which  may 
be  viewed  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  to  confideiable  advantags 
in  the  glafs  of  hiftory. 

£xperi«Bce  and  ielf-eXami nation  may  afiift  us  in  adjaAing 
the  general  theory  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  is  in  hiilory  alone 
that  we  can  fee  the  Arenglh  of  its  powers,  the  connexion  (^  its 
principles,  and  thp  variety  to  which  individuals  of  the  fpecies 
are  fubjotft,  together  with  many  other  particulars,  equally  curious 
and  ufeful  to  be  known,  by  aperfon  who  is  defirotfs  thoroaghly 
to  underftand  this  very  important  and  interefiing  fubjefl. 

An  European  would  allow  too  little  to  the  flrength  of  imagi- 
nation, and  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  if  he 
formed  his  judgment  from  fafls  within  the  compafs  of  his  own 
obfervation  only.  If  he  cannot  travel,  be  mu(l  read  oriental 
hiftory,  before  he  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  it.  In  the  Eaft, 
even  convulfions  arc  frequent  at  the  bare  recital  of  a  ftory,  or  the 
5  delivery 
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deliveiry  of;,  a  piece  of  eloquence.  The  utmoft-  vehemence  ia 
af^loil  is  quite  natutaJ  to  them.'  They  exprefs  their  fenfations  by 
^i^efi«,Jiftirtg  iip  their  arms,  aod  the  agitation  of  their  whole 
bodies.  And  geftures.  which  outgo  emery  poilible  natural 
implilfo*  td;  a  degree 'whibh:  with  us  would  pafs  for  ridiculous 
aad'mad*  are  not,- \^ith  them,  accounted  extravagant.  The 
Mahjametan  monks  and  derrifes  whirl  themielves  round  in  rheif 
extafies  with  iobooceirablc:  rapidity :'.  they  even  receive  their' 
fultans  with  thefe  convulfions.  Alio  the  tendeiiiefs  ^f  the' 
oriental^: f^  the ijVin^T exceeds  our benevolebce,  and  we  areas 
far  fltort  of  them  in  our  regards  to  the  dead. 

In  this  agebf  reaibn  and  philofophy  we  Ihould  be  abfolutely 
ignotant  without  th^  helpof  hiftory,  how  deplorably  the  beft 
facilities  of  the'hunian  mind  may 'be  funk,  and  fettered  by  fuper- 
ftitioQ.  '  The  minds  of  almoft  all  the  ancients  were  inflaved  by 
it,  to  a  degree  ofwhich  very  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  juft 
donception.  All  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  learned 
Greeks  and  Romans  leaft  of  all  excepted,  was  fuperftition  of 
the  mofl  abfurd  kind. 

Some  fpecies  of  fuperftition  rofe  even  to  a  great  height 
under  the  Aielter  of  chriftianity  in  barbarous  ages.  Never' 
was  the  folly  !of  ^witchcraft  in  fo  much  credit  as  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  of  France.  A  magician  condemned  to  be  burned 
declared,  on  his  examination;  that  there  were  above  thirty 
thoufand  of  the  .  fame  profeffion  in  France.  In  the  year 
1609,  fix  hundrcd.fdrcercrs' were  condemned  in  thejurifdidion  of 
the-parliamene<jfi'Bourdeanx/  and  moft  of  them  burned.  The 
famQus-curftteLftwi&Guaffredi.burnedat  Aix  in  the  year  [611,  had 
publiclyowned  that  he  was  a  forcerer,  and  the  judges  believed  hjm. 
In  fodie  relpe(S3,  hiftory  bids  fairer  for  determining  the  con- 
neiion-hetiKeen.dtiEerent  principles,  difpofitions^  and  fituatioRS 
:  .-  ■      .  X  X  X  of 
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•f  ^t  huoratt  mind,  tbtn  any  reafcniBg  a  prroh'.  Such  u  thtf 
sbfervotioB  ef  Moatefquien^  vhedKt  it  be  trne  ot  not.  diM 
perfons  very  happy»  or  very  nuierable,  aie  equotty  incHnoA  ta 
Ibventy ;.  witne^  monks  and  conquerors. 

Hiftoiy  alio  faimlhci  all  that  eaa  be  faid  upon  thie  -cndOBft 
liibjed  of  natMtai  cbaraasn,  whatever  hypotliefti  wft  oddpit 
viA  ref|»ed  to  tlnn ;  whstbcr  we  plead  for  -die  prevaifeig 
inflaenec  of  climate,  sr  the  infe&ioa  of  cxoapley  and  the  ioto» 
«f  babk&  of  loog  ftaadiflg* 

Theft  wh»  plead  £or  the  inflaena  of  pbyfical  tiattfts,  itfl«gtt- 
the  indolence,  the  langonr  of  body,  and  the  !^)ecBlative  tors  c^ 
aaiod  vdikhire  gcoeralfy  obftrved  in  people  of  foadma  dimites.. 
together  wifhthe  firmnnb  of  bodily  textare,  and  the  grofiicfs  bf 
incelie^  in  people  ^tiated  bx  lo  the  north.  They  fir^  with 
MontefqaieiH  that  dninkennci«  pcevaiU  over  ^le  iprhole  earth 
in  proportion  to  the  coldncfs  end  moiftufe  of  the  climate,  and 
that  people  who  inhabit  a  windy  country  are  generally  wild  and 
fickle,  as  theGafcona  and  Thracian&;  whereat  a  calm  fitsatioft 
fettles  and  tranquilizes  the  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  thoie  who  -endeavour  to  aecovnt  for  the 
variety  which  is  obftrv^le  in  national  chara^rs  from  fixed 
moral  caufes.  or  from  particul^  accidents  whi^  (might  giw 
a  turn  to  Ae  difpofitions  of  the  founders  <^  a  flate.,  aad  br 
afterwards  propagated  by  example,  as  language  is)  allege  other 
hiftorical  fa^s«  as  that  Athens  and  Thebea  were  iltuated  near 
together.  ]Mt  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns  difieced  much  in  thoir 
national  chaca^r ;.  as  do  the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks,  thought 
inhabiting  the  fame  climate.  Travellers,  however,  do  lay.  that 
many  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians,  ihow  a  great  deal 
of  natural  quickneis  of  apprchenfion,  notwithftanding  the  civil- 
diiadvantagcs  they  labour  under,  difadvantages  enow  to  damp  the^ 
z:  brighteft. 
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brigbtdl  getrlas  that  ever  appeared  among  men.  They  fay,  that 
ihe  poople  df  Languedoc  and  Gafcony  are  the  gayeft  people  in 
FnuKCi  whereas  the  Spaniards,  who  are  ftparated  from  them 
■ooly  by  Ihel^renees,  are^aa  remarkably  heavy  j  that  the  Jews  in 
'Saropej  and  the  Armenians  in  the  EaO,  have  the  fame  peculiar 
ch(ira£ter  in  all  places,  a»  well  as  the  Jefuits,  and  the  Quakersj 
ftild'  that  the  Spanifh,  Dtrtch^  and  French  colonies,  though 
fitoated  In  the  faxtie  or  fimitar  climates,  retain  the  pecuTiarities 
<^  their  refp6^i«e  mother  countries. 

■  Bveii  habiti  which  depend  -rery  much  upon  the  cotiftitntion 
of'^bcdy*  wliich  is  uoiverfally  acknowledged  to  be  greatly 
indBehCed  by  the  dimate,  do  by  no  means  correfpond  to  it. 
£dth  tHi^  Ancient  and  modern  Oermans,  indeed,  were  remarHable 
for  their  addidednefs  to  drinking;  but  the  Pdrfians,  who  are 
row  the  itioft  abftemious  people  in  the  wbrld,  wero,  in  ancient 
tifiies,  as  itauCh  the  contrary.  ArtaxersKs  rec^koned  himfelf 
&petior' to  his- broAer  Cyrus,  becaafe  he  was  a  better  drinker. 
IHriua  HyRttT^'cau^  it  to  be  infcribed  upon  his  tomb,  that  ho 
iperfi>n  could  bear  a  greater  ^antity  of  liquof,  and  ATexahder 
the  Great  was  obliged  to  drink  hard  in  order  to  recbchmerid 
hiralelf  to  the  iamc  people.  The  Mofcovites,  a  very  northern 
Mtion^  werea9  jealous  as  any  people  in  the  foath,  before  their 
communication  with  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  Englilh,,  they  lay, 
have  leaft'  of  an  uniform  national  chara^er,  on  account  of  their 
liberty  and  independence,  which  enables  every  mati  to  follow 
his  own  humour. 

Thefe,  and  all  the  varieties  obfervable  in  the  human  fpecies, 
fitrnifh  a  Mofll  pkafing  objeA  of  attention  to  a  reader  of  hiftory. 
A  moralift,  without  tlie  aid  of  hiftory,  which  ftirnidies  him 
with  more  extenfive  obfervations  than  his  own  experience  could 
nach  to,  would  be  too  apt  to  grow  bigotted  to  arbitrary  and 
Xxxz  -fanciful 
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fanciful  hypothefes  about  the  divifion  of  the  faculti^  oif  the 
human  mind,  about  the  proper  office  of  each  .:^culty,  and  .the 
uniformity  of  its  operations.  Several  varieties  in, what  is  called 
the  moral  fenfe,  were  noted  in  the  ledure  upop  the  tD0i?1..4le6 
of  hiftory.  To  thefe  I  fhall  now  add,  in  order  to.  lead  the 
attention  of  a  reader  of  hiftory  to  other  varieties  of  a  limiiar 
nature,  which  afie£t  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  a^d  its 
faculties,  that  the  Japanefe  think  fuicit^e  virtuous ,  when- npt 
injurious  to  fociety,  and  the  Chinefe  certainly , think  it;  qp  $a 
to  expofe  the  children  they  cannot  maintaia.;  Thefe;  ap4ltb« 
different  degrees  of  value  fet  upon  particular  virtues,  and  t)^ 
different  degrees  of  horror  conceived  againft  particular  ^c$^ij^ 
different  nations  and  ages,  are  well  worth ;the,attepbp9,of^'& 
philofopber  and  moralift.  '  :.-;]■,' 

It  is  not  beneath  him  to  confider  cven^tfie  y^^tjes  thorC/ai^c 
in  the  outward  form  of  the  human  ipeciesj-iipce  ,it  Is-,  cyiduit 
there  are  fome  things  very  remarkable  in  the  make  nf  the  bodj 
and  turn  of  the  features,  which  we  learn  frQiqhlfloTyi^ascyf^ 
been  peculiar  to  certain  nations,  and  by  wl^ich  ipne  jnay .  t>c 
greatly  aiBfted  in  tracing  the  origin  and  migration  of ;pf»;^l9. ;,  I 
fliall  mention  a  few  of  thefe  differences,  with  a  vrw,  tQvx.c}tp 
you  to  inveftigate  this  fubjed  more  tboroughljf  thaa  .i.t-  ttasyef 
been  done.  .-...■  i    '\r  .         ;• 

The  African  blacks  are  well  known  to  be  4i£fei^t;  frot^  ^h( 
Europeans,  and  not  more  in  the  colour  of  their  iloin,  tlw)  ip 
the  form  of  their  lips  and  nofes,  the  hair  of  their  headf^  a^d.  the 
ihape  of  their  legs.  Lapland  produces  no  mep  t^ller..tlf^.  t)|ree 
cubits^  their  eyes,  ears,  and  nofes  are  different  frpoaj^u/tf^of  ^It 
other  people  who  furround  them.  Aa  Volt?ire  ikys^  thpjr  feem  ta 
be  formed  purpofely  for  the  climate  they  ,inh^|:pt.^,Xi'5peoipJaiOf 
Caffraria  are  of  an  olive  colour;  the  people. of  ^ophila|,.MDp,t-> 
5  '  ba?a,. 
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bazdf  ai;id..Mc{^inda  are  blajck*  ^t  of  a.,^ffereiU.  fp«c!e&  from 
tho^  c>f  Ni^ritia.     In  thp  ^middle  of  Africa  are  Uttle^  ?fS9? 

jas,w|iite  as:  fpo\?,  with  faces  JUte  ,thofe  -of  the .  ncgroos^  aj^ 
rpijf^d  cyes^iite  (hoie  of. a  partridge.:  ThcTattars^nj^^natiTp 
"Afnericans,  .9sd  the  inhabitaDt*^  ©f  K^tfchatjca^  h^y^^.tJjjLp 
beards.  Du  H^Ide  lays,  the  very  rpalce  ,of  tbe.ChiiKfc  mouth 
i^vcry  differ^nj;  from.  that. of  the  Eufopeane,  their-tceth  are  placed 
^Ijja  ^jffe^ent  manner  from  (^ucSj,  under  tjj^- /pw  ftandjs'^out,  9pd 
.foRjetipi^s  that  upon  the  up|>erj  Jip,  ^of*  jj;  |eaft;,on  the  gupw 
of, thc.Hndcr  row,  which  lies  jnwari^s^Jib  that.  the,twp  gums 
.fqgj-ce  ever. meet  together,  like  thofc  of .  Europ^iuis."  — . 
;.  Eyea  the  difeafes  to  which  .maokjod  ;have  been,  fubj^d:.  in 
diffpr,?iij;.^S,  and  to  vtl^tth  tppy;ari^.jn^id.ciifc  i[i^<Ji^(^rejit  parts 
,0jf  the.^o^i([,,'"are  a  ftrikin^  objecl  of,..9ij^(|tiDp ,to  a^ .,|i^qrjan. 
Difeafes  are'mentioned  in  antiquity  w^icl^.arc,.^lcnpft  iink^pwn^ 
to  modern  medicine,  and  new  difeafes  have  arifen,.  and  propa- 
gated themfelves,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  hiflory. 
The  fmall  and  the  great  pox,,  which  are  not  fo  much  as 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  deAroy,.  it  is  thought,  ten 
or  twelve  parts  of  mankind  every  generation.  The  origin  of 
thefe  difeafes  has  been  the  fubjetft  of  much  controverfy,  and  it 
c^n  only  be  decided  by  history.  The  leprofy  was  hardly  known* 
in  Europe  till  it  was  imported  in  the  time  of  the  Crufadcs, 
and  the  prevalence  of  that  difordcr  in  thofe  times  is  now  hardly 
credible.  Philip  Auguftus  of  France  bequeathed  one  hundred: 
fols  to  each  of  the  two  thoufand  Lazarettoes  in  his  kingdom- 
Matter  of  ufeful  philofophical  fpeculation  may  arife  even  from. 
jhpgpn^deration  of  the  vices  to  which  mankind  have  been  addifled,, 
particularly  to  the  prevalence  of  particular  vices  in  certain  coun- 
tries and  the  fuccefTion  of  vices  in  different  ages.  Two  centuries- 
ago  (as  the  progrefs  of  revenge  is  ingenuoufly  traced  in  the  Law 
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tn&s)  afl^natlon  was  the  crime  in  fafhion  in  Bnrape,  bm  ft 
wore  oat  by  degrees,  and  made  way  for  a  more  covered,  bat  more 
ideteftable  method  of  deftrudion,  by  poiibn.  This  horrid  crimo 
was  extremely  fathionable  in  France  and  IValy.  It  vanifbcd', 
however,  imperceptibly,  and  was  fuCceeded  by  a  le^  dii^ 
bonourable  method  of  exerciliRg  revenge,  viz.  by  dOelling. 
Laftly,  no  philofopher,  in  reading  hiftory,  can  pafs  vitbout 
{articular  obfervation  whatever  occurs  with  refped  to  thfc 
Hingmage  of  different  ages  and  nations.  Every  thing  relating 
to  their  rife,  progrefs,  arid  revolotions,  will  demand  his  attcntioV* 
being  ufeful  both  in  tracing  the  migrations  of  peo{^,  ^  was 
ob&rved  before,  and  in  throwing  light  apon  the  fentiments  and 
fedings  of  the  human' tnind,  to  which  language  correiponds, 
and  bang  thereby  fubftrvient,  in  a  variety  of  Wikys,  to  ibafl^ 
fhHofophical  ipecularions:  '    ' 
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jfn  jittention  to  Hhint  TrMtJeOce  m  the  CmJu^  ef  Humam 
Affairs  reeommenitd,  Itbe  VJi  §f  theft  O^er^ations  in  tkmax- 
■  Jlrating-  the  Diviiit^  Jfttrihafei.  Comfafifm  af  this  Proof  tekh 
that  from  the  Worh  ^Natttrti  -Thefe  Jt^Jhihrhet  cleared frttt» 
the  Char^  of  Freftmf^ion*  '  Great'  CiutroH  recommeitdeik 
Methods  and  Maxims  ^proceeding  hr  theji  Tnqmries.  Evi^ 
dtnce  of  the  State  of  the  H^o^ld  having  ^Betn  improved,  and 
Marks  of  its  being  in  a  ffogrefs  towards  farther  lihpwement  z 
confidered  here  only  V}iih  refpeB  to  perfonal  Seeur^  and  perjanai 
Liberty.  The' State  of  perfonal  Security  in  Greeife,  Rome,  and 
ifhe  Feudal  "times  of  Europe^  compared  with  the  State  of  Things 
at  prefent.  Number  ef  Slaves  in  ancient  Thnes^  and  during  the 
Prevalence  of  the  Feudal  Syjtem.  ■   '   \     ' 

TH  E  nobleft  bbjo^t  of  atteatioit  t»  an  hiAorian,  and  8o«perjr 
perfon  who  con&lers  hunielf  as  « fabjed  of  the  mprat 
gKyvernment  of  God,  I  ba«e  referved  for  tlw  l«ft  plKft;  aad 
^t  \6t  the  condu^  of  diviJK  Providence  in  thtf  Hireftien  vS 
human  affairs.  This  is  tbe  mcfft.foblime  fubjeiH:  ofcontemp- 
ktion  that  can  employ  tbe  mind  of  man.  And>  as  was  ihewa 
in  the  iirft  part  of  this  eourfe,  has  the  b^piefl  tendency  to 
kifpire  our  hearts  with  the- fentiments  of  piety  and  virtue^ 

Confufed  and  perplexed 'is  is  the  proiJK^t,  which  hiftory 
exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is,  in  reality,  ain  exhibition  of  the 
ways  of  God,  and  jointly  with  the  wotks  of  nature  (which  at 
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firft  fight,  prefeiit  a  profpefl:  equally  confufcd  and  perplexed) 
leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  his  pcrfeflions,  and  of  his  will. 

Hitherto,  indeed,  next  to  the  fcriptures,  we  have  becQ 
chiefly  ind^UfqCjlP'.the  foftaer-f  f  thefeTi-nftljuaOTs  for  what  we 
know  of  God.  But  the  time  may  come  when  we  fliali  have  as 
frequftftt  rec!arftfe:to-i(hc.r(it|«.  .'  Th^  principles- of  the  former 
ar9,.Aiio  doubt,-,  as,  y$ti  fv'\ better  undefftood  J  fince  by  the 
i]j$;.cenive.ab^rya^io9«'pf  fomq ageK-pf  mtQikjnd,-  muchi^ore-of 
tfAifpriaai^.  hasbe^  f^ifcoyered  afoidfl;,  their  Teeming  irre;gularity. 
The  cfeief  FpafoB-of-rthis  is;'  that  the  operations  of  natiirc.\arc 
more  ful^y  cxpofcd  to  our  view,  .  Every  obfervation  and  experi- 
meot  may  b(;.)-ep^3ted  as  oft^n  a^  we  pleaie,  and  to  as  much 
advantage  as>we  c^ppiBbly,  devifc  J  whereas  the  events,  wl^ch 
take  place  in,9pnfeqaence  of  the  vievrs.^f  divine  Providence 
happen  but  once,  and  OW'  knowledge  of  them,  and  of  all  the 
ciicamftances  which  attended  theni  (from  which  only  we  -can 
judge  eitt^er  of  their  ffBcieat  or  final .^aijfe^)  are  but  imperfa^Iy 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  hiftoryj  ,.for  -which  reafon  we  fe&  little 
more  as  yet  than  a  chaos,  and  heap  of  confufion,  in  the  fcene. 

Butlrt  Qot  this  difcourage  ijs  in  ourrefearchei.  What  is 
truly. v^ii»ble  in  the  hjftory  of  pdrt  ages  is  every  day  .cleawd 
from  .TOOffc.atid  mare  of:tbe  pbfcuricy  in  which  it  has  beei* 
in.volvMi..  ":Inijon^<{qu5nce.of-:'which,  the  ferie*  and  conDexypa* 
of  events,  may  bd  Ijiore  ftriai/ traced,  fothat  we  may.  fay,  tW 
pUn.of  thi»  divide  .drama  i»  opening  more  and  more,  and' 
tbe>'grahd  cataAropbe  growing  nearer  and  nearer  perpetually.. 
As,  thpiefofc,  this  moft  intereftiDgfubjeS  may^oaw  be^udied 
to  ifi6/e;advaBtagi:  than  it  could;  hitherto  have  been,  done,  we 
ought  to  give  more. attention  to  it  than  has  hitherto  been  giv«n, 
and  endeavour  to  a&ertain  and  Enlarge  oui*  knowledge  of  the 
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divine  .perfedllons,  from.  Conii^erations  and  topics  of  argument, 
of  which  little  ufe  has  hitherto  been  made  foi  this  purpofe. 
;  It  may,  by  fome,  be  thought  prefumptubus  in  man  to  attempt 
to  fcan  the  ways  of  God  in  the  conduft  of  human  affairs.  Bui 
the  fame  objection  might  with  equal  juAice  be  made  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  works  of  God  i  a  the  frame  of  nature.  Both  methods 
are  equally  attempts  to  trace  out  the  perfcftions  and  providence 
of  God,  by  means  of  diiferent  footfleps  which  he  has  left  us  of 
them,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  one-are  much  more  dillindt 
than  the  other.  What  is  the  whole  fcienee  of  phyfiology,  but 
an  attempt  to  inveiligate  the  reafons,  or  final  caufes,  of  the 
ftruifture  of  the  feveral  part&  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  fee 
farther  into  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Divine  Being 
manifeflcd  in  his  works  ?  And  in  fa£t,  fo  far  is  this  conduft, 
in  either  cafe,  from  inipiety,  that  it  is  the  proper  and  the  noblcft 
u.fe  we  can  make  of  our  intelledual  faculties,  which  is  to  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  our  maker,  by  means, of  obfervations 
pa  every  part  of  his.  works,,  or  condud,  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  exhibit  to  our  view,  and  as  it  were  to  fubjei5t  to  oub 
examination,  no.doubt  for  this.yery  purpoie. 

The  greateft  caution  is,  certainly,  requifite  in  our  rcfcarches 
iiito  this  £ubjeAj  and  very  rafh,  and  unbecoming,  would  it  be 
in  us  to  pronounce,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  Diety  in  any  of  the  events  of  tins  lower  worlds 
becaufe  we  are  able  to  fee,  and  to  compare,  fo  very  Stvr  of  the 
circumftances  with  which  they  are'connei^ed.  But  taking  for 
granted  what  we  already  do  know  of  God,  both,  from  his  works 
and  from  his  word,  we  cannot  err  far  in'any  conclufione  we  draw 
from  the  obfervation  of  his  providence.  And  it  cannot  but  be 
a  very  great  fatisfa£l:ion  to  a  pious  mind  to  fee  his  faixh  in  the 
divine  power  and  wifdom,  which  was  firft  eftablifhed  upon  the 
Yyy  preceding. 
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preceding  foimdation,  corroborated  by  oMemtions  ok  otfe«r 
appearances. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  ia  the  fureft  manner  in  our  enquiries. 
into  the  condod  of  Divine  Providence,  we  ought  to  t«fce  fbf 
granted,  the  doctrines  of  the  wifdom  and  goodoeia  of  God>  a< 
fuggcfted  from  his  works  and  his  word,  and  loc^  upon  it  as  a  faif 
prefumption  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  our  conjeftores,  when 
we  fte  a  courfe  of  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the  worH  tn-skinatiag 
in  the  fame  benevolent  purpofes.  And  we  ought  to  hefitateaad 
fufpend  our  judgment  upoa  the  view  of  any  feemii^ly  contrary 
appearances,  watting  the  rrfult  Of  farther  oMervatiorts. 

This  is  ftridly  analogous  to  the  moft  approved  methods  rf 
reafoning,  and  the  Hrifleii  philofophical  invefttgation;  andpUT*> 
iuing  an  univeHally  allowed  nraxim  in  the  conduA  of  our  under* 
Aanding  in  other  fimilar  cafes.  In  examining  even  the  works 
of  men,  if  we  have  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  uniformity  and  con- 
fiftency  of  dcfign  in  them,  we  are  guided  in  our  enquiries  into 
the  Aru^ure  of  their  parts  by  a  view  to  this  eonfiftency,  and 
never  conclude  against  that  confiftency  which  the  greater  number 
■  of  appearances  fuggeft  to  n»,  from  the  firft  view  of  circum* 
stances  not  ealily  reconcileable  with  it. 

In  like  manner,  fince,  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  works  of 
Cod,  we  fee  plain  mn^ks  of  wife  and  kind  intention,  we  hevef 
think  we  ought  to  give  up  our  belief  of  the  wiidom  and  goodnefs 
of  God,  becaufe  we  are  not  able  to  fee  how  every  appearance  m 
nature  is  reconcileable  with  themj  and  if  this  be  our  maxim  in 
the  invcftigation  of  tb«  works  of  nature,  much  more  ought  it 
to  be  fo  in  banning  the  ways  of  God  in  the  courie  of  his  provi- 
dence; this  being  a  fubje<A  in  itfelf  much  more  obfcure,  and  to 
which  our  faculties,  for  the  reafons  given  above,  arc  much 
more  unequaK      Let  an  hiftorian,   therefore,  attend  to  every 
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i»ftanc«ofiaiproveeient„andabett«Fllate  of  things  being  br«ugfat 
•bout,  by  the  events  which  arc  prefented  to  him  in  hiftory. 
and  Ut  him  a^riVo-  tho&  events  to  za  inteait'oH  m  the  Divio*^ 
Being  to  bring  about  ^t  better  ftate  of  things  by  mcaas  of 
thofe  svcotG  i  and  if  he  Cftwuot  fee  the  iame  benevolent  tendency 
in  all  other  appearances  let  him  remain  in  fufpence  with. regard 
tt;  them. 

Let  the  pee&n,.  then,  vrfao  would  trace  the  coadii<ft  of  Divinr 
.Providence,,  attend  to  every  advantage  which  the  prelent  ag« 
enjoys  above  ancient  times,  and  iice  whether  he  cannot  perceive 
marks  of  things  being  in  a  progrefs  towards  a  ilate  of  greater 
perfedtion.  Let  him  particuUrly  attend  to  every  event  whichi 
ccKitributes  to  the  propagation  of  religious  knowledge }  and 
laftly,  let  him  carefully  obfcrve  all  the  evils  which  mankind 
c<HBplainof^  and  confidec  whether  they  be  not  either  remedies^ 
ef  greater  evils,  or,,  fuppoling  the  general  .conilitution  of  things 
unalterable,  the  neceflaiy  means  of  introducing  a  greater  degree 
of  happinefs  than,  could  have  been  bronglu  aboux  by  any  other 
means;  at  leall,  whether  they  be  not,  in&£t,  iiibfervient  to  a 
ilate  of  greater  happinefs.  I  Qiali  make  a  few  obfenra^ons- 
upon  each  of  thefe  head£»^  in  oeder  to>  afliil  you-  in  your  farther 
enquirics  into  (his  ioi^wrtant  fubje^. 

That  the  ftat*  of  the  wosld  at  prefsnt,  and  particularly  the 
flate  of  Europe^  is  vaftly  preferable  to  what.it  was  in  any  former- 
period,  is  evident  from  the  very&di  view  of  things.  A  tboufand 
citciinxQances  fhew  how  inferior  theancients  were  to  the  modcrns- 
in  religious  knowledge,  in  Iciencc  in  general^  in  government^. 
in  laws,  both  the  laws  of  nations,,  and  thofe  of  particular  flates,, 
in  arts^.  in  ccmimerce,  in  the  conveniencefr.of  life,,  in  manners,. 
3nd  in  confcquence  of  all  thefe,  in  happinefs.  Almofl  all  thefe 
particulars  have  been  demonflrated  in  the  courfe  of  thpfe  lectures. 
Yyy2  IfliaUi. 
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I  fliall,  ihereifore,  confine  myrdf,  in  this  place,  to  two  par- 
ticulars, compFehended  under  the  general  fubjcft  of  laws  and 
and  government,  in  which  the  fupei'iorlry  of  the  internal  confti* 
tution  of  modern  ilates  above  thofe  of  the  ancients  will  appear 
to  great  advantage,  and  thofc  are,  perfonal  fecurtty  and  perjonal 
iibtrty..         -       , 

Perfonal  lecurity,  or  a  freedom  from  violence  and  infult,  is 
certainly  the  moft  important  objedof  all  civil  government;  and 
it  cannot  be  defirable  to  live,  where  that  is  not  firmly  cfta- 
bliihedi  and  a  very  few  inftances  will  (hew  the  extreme 
infecurity  c^  ancient'  times  in  coniparifon  of  the  modefn,  and 
particularly  the  prefent  ilate  of  England. 

We  may  judge  of  the  ftatc  of  Greece  in  this  refpeft  by  that 
paflage  in  a  dialogue  of  Xenophon  quoted  before,  in  which  he 
humoroufly  fhews  the  advantages  of  poverty,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  riches,  and  by  what  Tacitus  fays,  that  their  temples 
were  fuU  of  debtors  and  criminals,  as  churches  and  monalleries 
ufed  formerly  to  be  in  Poplfli  countries. 

Rome,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  in  the  moil  i'nterefling 
period  of  its  hiftory,  viz.  in  the  lime  of  Cicero,  abounded  with 
robbers.  Salluft  fays,  that  Catiline's  army  was  much  augmented 
by  the  acceflion  of  highwaymen  about  Rome.  Cicero  obrerved, 
that  had  Milo  way-laid  Clodius  by  night,  It^might  have  been 
imagined  he  had  been  killed  by  highwaymen,  and  that  the 
frequency  of  fuch  accidents  would  have  favoured  the  fuppofition, 
though  he  had  thirty  flavcs  with  him  compleatly  armed,  and 
accuflomed  to  blood  and  danger.  By  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables,  poflcfTion  for  two  years  formed  a  prefcription  for  land, 
and  of  one  year  for  moveables ;  an  evident  mark  of  frequent 
violences,  when  fuch  a  law  was  ncceffary  to  fccure  a  title 
to  property. 
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Barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  been  ifa  no  better  a  fituatioo,' 
m  proportion  to  the  property^  they  had,  ■  Hirtius  fays,  that  ia' 
Csfar's  time  every  man  in  Spain  Vfis  obliged  to  live  in  a 
caftlc,  or  walled  town, .  for  his  fecurity.  There  are  a  thoufand' 
evidences  of  the  violence  and  infecurity  of  the  feudal  times  in' 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Every  retainer  to  a  powerful  lord  might 
do  whatever  he  pleafed  with  impunity.  It  vras  no'uncom- 
mbh  thingfor  aparccl  of  defperate  fellows,  fuchas  Robin  Hood 
and  his  companiops^  independently:  of  any  ford,  'to  live  in, 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  and  adminiftration  in  being,  without 
ever  being  brought  to  punifhment.  •  Nay,  fuch 'bands  of  rob- 
bers often  acquired  a  confiderable  degreoof 'teput&!tK)ii.  Kings 
entered  into  treatibs  with  them,  and  bought  their  jT^rvice  &t  a 
confiderable  price.  The  afmies'of  Edward  III.  cohfifted  chiefly 
txf  fuch  banditti,  and  they' forriied  the  bcfl 'part  of  all  the 
armies  then  empteyecf'in  iEufdpe;  '  In  thofe  time's  cVcry  perfpft 
t)f  any  cftatc  oi-  property  lived  in  a  kintf  of  c^aftle;  the  moats, 
the  ftrongenclofures,  and  the  battlcilientis'abdutall  old  country- 
feats,  together  with  many  other  circumftances,  fhbw  that  they 
were  built  more  for  fecurity,  than  for  convenience,  or  pleafure. 

As  inftances  enow  were  giv'ert.of  the  wretchedtiefs  of  thofe 
times  in  the  lefture  upon  the;  feudal'  lyfteifl,"  I  ^alt  content 
■  myfelf,  in  this  place,  with  an  extraft  frooi  Voltaire,  (hewing  the 
ftate  of  Italy  fo  late  as' in  the  fixteenth  century,  which  was  a' 
pretty  juft  picture  of  a  great  pah  of  thereft  ofEiirbpe.  "  Italy, 
**  furrounded  by  the  arts',  and  in"  tha  Very-bofom  of  peace,  was 
*'  deficient  in  rcfpeft  of  general  police;  and  had  a  long  time  been 
**  infcfted  with  public  robbers,  like  ancient  Greece  in  the  motl 
"  barbarous  times.  Whole  troops  of 'armed  banditti  marauded 
*' from  one  province  to  another,  from  the  frofitiers  of  Milan  to 
**  the  ferthcr  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Napl'es,  either  purcliafing 
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"  g  ptQtefliop  yf  Ijw  j»ewjr  prjncf5,  9r  obKgiBg  t)i«n  *>  wiplc 
"  ft  tjifir  mp'ws.  '^he  jipdj^e  (jo^d  not  r1«^  ^s  |)pmm>>f 
"  of  tbpA)  '>'^  <!'>°  ti"!^  d£  .^i^tus  V^  Eveji  aft«r  his  foafifgef^ 
"  ttviji  ^ppsafcd  fcgtftimep.  Th?  oxMpple  of  tkeit  f  ire^>,boqi|f(% 
"  cppoufa{oi  priviitc  prions  to  put  \fi  pr'Aicc  tl^  Awrfcii^ 
•■  quftoi^  qfi^p^^^^ipn.  The  vS^  of  l^c  fiUetto  w|i  but  tp» 
"  qemijiop  in  tii/i  |pwn«,  wtijjs  'l?e  (Jpmitry  was  over-rjMi  with 
t'  If^dini,  -  The  ftud«Bts  pf  Fadw  t|;^ j  tp  kiiof;)^  people  oa 
*'-tt^e  ^e^d,  ^  t]^y  »ret:«  pa&ng  under  the  piazzas-  which  run 
V  ^loBg  each  fide  oif  the  iVceet." 

f  bf  greater  fijcnrit^  of  the  pref;nl  tvatii,  above  that  of  the  fiat^ 
(f  Europe  dtuiog  thfi  pcetalence  of  the  {i;ud4  fyftent,  is  evident 
frpjn  il^is  circuiallance.  Tb^at  whiiJi  Ke  caU  trAopvf  fr<mt  v  ih« 
4ifcoireE]r  ef  copcfated  i)wnex>  ^e.  VM  ^  ibroKC  tiiqei  >  coo*^ 
fiderable  port  of  thf  cevcn«iu  qf  th;  lords  to  whom  the  la«4> 
teloflf  edf  whitli  JhewSithm  it  had  heep  ^mch  tfee  cnftom  tp,  We 
things  of  value,  for  fs^  9f  being  pli^pd^ired  of  th^m,  and  ^at  thoie 
nho  hid  them  had  been  fo.sften  oblJ^  to  abapdofi  them,  th^t  n^- 
tody  knew  where  they  were.  At  prefent  fuch  a  fource  of  rev^uc: 
would  never  be  thought  of,  but  every  thing  that  was  fiimd^ 
unclaimed  by  any  body,  would  be  the  property  of  the  finder. 
$0  little  was  the  lecurity  cf  property  in  the  feudal  tin>es,  tha^ 
.  men  were  often  gainers  by  divefting  themfelves  of  it^  and  gij?iag, 
it  to  the  church,  of  which  they  held  it  in  fee.  Methoda  fimibu: 
to  thi,8i  are  at  this  day  taken  in  Turkey. 

The  hiftory  of  fairs,  furniflies  another  argument  for  the- 
improved  ftate  of  Europe^  They  were  inftituted  when  travelling 
was  unfafe,  and  all  property  expofed  to  plunder^  However, 
.  needy  lords  and  needy  forereigns  confented  that,  upon  certaia 
terms,  traders  might  meet  and  exchange  their  con^moditiec, 
without  the  rifquc  of  their  being  leized,  and  with  the  privilege 
5        .  of 
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ttf  gMiig  *ttd  m^tidit^  nrittorefted.  A  Cdiritnirfcfe  ffiis  t^ftrifted 
Wa  better  than  rid  cbrthnttfcc  at  ^.  At'prtferit,  feoWeVef, 
Wioft  great  ftirs  fcavt  litth!  a^Mntagft,  e)£t«pt' Awliait  th^/ derivA 
ftom  cuftoro^  and  In  cbfffitries  pftrftAly  <iii^ilKed  they  are 
dmbft  felleft  iiitti  djAriSi  ^ftdividaals  traV^  witK  caft'  an4 
Hcfety,  -and  db  btifirtfefl  In/a  diiHnef  tntfi'i;  a^Ta'iiliigpous  to 

That  thWe  1^  lifs  rfdiiftfttc.ifivtfi'y  iithetfrtifld  tfiari  formerly 
IS  Vefy  ctltfcnt,  ndt*i*hftafid?hgth*f  lite  teViTirf  d^  tbat  diockiiig 
pf^tStiCfe  irt  the  Weff-Iftdttff.  Aftidoinerflc  flavcfy  is  far  more 
cttreJ  and  offprefflve  Aait  STiy  clVH  l\ibjearon  Whafcver  j  jail 
as  it  is  more  grievous  to  fubmit  to  a  petty  prince,  whofe 
dominions  extend  not  beyond  a  fingle  city,  than  to  obey  a  great 
monarch ;  the  Tubje^s  of  a  petty  prince,  and  the  flaves  of  a 
private  perfon,  being  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  their 
mafter. 

The  nnmber  of  flaves  in  ancient  times  is  almoil  incredible  at 
this  day.  Strabo  fays,  that  ten  thoufand  flaves  have  been  often 
fold  in  a  day  for  the  ufc  of  the  Romans,  only  in  one  particular 
place,  viz.  Delas  in  Cilicia.  Eunus  and  Athcnio  gave  liberty 
to  fixty  thoufand  iflaves  in  Sicily,  and  other  immenfe  armies 
were  frequently  raifed  out  of  them.  At  Athens,  and  all  the 
confiderable  cities  in  Greece,  flaves  were  generally  four  times,  or 
even  in  a  greater  proportion,  more  numerous  than  the  freemen* 

The  petty  tyrannies  into  which  almoft  all  ancient  nations  in 
early  times  were  divided,  could  differ  very  little  from  a  large 
family,  in  which  one  was  mafter,  and  the  reft  flavcs.  Indeed,  the 
universal  odium  into  which  every  name  of  kingly  power  fell 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  fhews  the  cafs  to  have  been  as  it  is  here 
reprefented. 
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In  the,  feudal. tii^  in- Europe,  in  whicfa.opfu-eflipasof  all 
kiads  ^ev3.iled,.,,  this  w^  oot.  the  leaf);  evjl^  the  labouripg 
people,  ao^.the  arti&ns.  were  as  much  the  property  of  the  grir^c 
laDdfaolderf  as  the^fqil  itfelf,  and  the  cafe,  is  nearly  the  fame  at 
this  day. in  Poland.  That  mankind  are  happier  in  this  refpe^ 
than  forn>erly,  and  tha(  there  is,^«  profpe^  of  the  farther 
incrcafe  of  perfonal  fecurily,  and  peribnal  liberty*  inconfe* 
guence  -of  any-  <CQurCc>of-  events,  ead ,  e^ecially  thoie  which 
favour  the  propagation  of-  knowledge.;  in  general,  and  of  the 
chriflian  religion  in  particular^  <nuil  t^c  afcrit^  to-the  \«;ifdom 
aild  goodnpfs  9f  God,  whp  ms^^,.  and  who  governs  the  WQcld.. 
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LECTURE        LXVII. 

7l>i  gradual  Advancement  of  Religious  Km'wledge  to  Be  attended  to,  ■ 
particularly  in  the  Propagation  of  Chrijiiaaity,  and  the  Circum'  '■ 
Ranees  attending  tie  Reformation.  Obje^ion  to  the  G^odnefl 
of  God  fr ops  the  State  of  fVar  Maaiind  Save,  generally  been 
in.  War  has  alieays  korne  a  very  great  Proportion  to  Peace, 
Reflexions  upon  the  Slain  in  BatiU,  How  far  the  Calamities 
cf  War  extend.  The  Benefit  accruing  to  Mankind  from  their 
Di/pojition  to.hofiUity,  7be  particular  yff_,tf  War  fhovjn  in  ■ 
feveral  Cafes.  Religi^ny  Uberty,  and\  /-^  .Scfcnces  have  often 
been  promoted  by  War, 

rp' H  E  order  of  the  divine  dirpenfatipaSf  or^  the  gradual 
advancement  of  religjous  knowledge,,  and  ttiofe  circum- 
Aances  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world  which  have  contributed  to 
its  advancement,  are  very  important  objeds  of  attention  to  an 
hiftorian  and  divine,  but  it  is  what  would  :be  departing  out  of  my 
province  to  dwell  upon  in  this  place.  This  fubjed  has  been 
excellently  treated  by  the  late  bifiiop  of  Carlifle,  in  his  Con-' 
fiderations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion  i  in  which  performance  he 
has  ihowD,  from  the  {late  of  the  world,  as  collected  from  hiftory, 
that  Chrift  came  in  the  fulnefs  of  time^  both  when  the  chriiliaa 
dodrines  were  the  rooft  wanted,  and  when  every  thing  was  vaxA^ 
favourable  to  their  evidence  and  propagation. 
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The  circumflances  of  the  reformation  ought  alfo  to  be  at- 
tended to  with  the  fame  view,  and  it  ought  to  be  conlidered 
that  the  benefit  of  the  reformation  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  confined  to  the  reformed  party.  The  reformation 
was  but  likfc  ar  little  leaven,  -which  leavened  the  whole  lump. 
.  The  ftate  of  the  catholic  church  is  prodigioufly  better  than  it  wa& 
before  the  exiftrticc  of  proieftantifm.  There  are  ftwcr  abafes 
in  the  papal  cisnftitution  than  formerly j  andpopifh  princes, 
though  they  remain  attached'to  the  rites  of  the  Romi-fti  church, 
have,  in  fsft,  .thrown  off  all  fubjeftion  to  the  pope.  ^  A  fimilar 
fervice  has  been  done  to  the  church  of  England  by  the  old  purl- 
tans,  and  the  prefent  diiTenters. 

Our  greateft  difficulty  in  tracing  the  conduft  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  government  of  the  world  arifcs  from  the  ftate  of 
w*r,  in  whroK,  upon  the  firft  readtng'ofhiftory;  mankind  ieem 
to  have  been  almoft  perpetually  engaged.  - 

This  is  fo  ilriking  a  circumflance  to  the  generality  of  readers 
of  Mflofyj-tliat'Ct  hasbe^^k^rted,  that  hiftory  contains  nothing 
btrt  *  >iew- of  the' vices  -and  the -mifery  -of  ^mankind.  To 
itto,  however,  dnd,  I' brieve,  to  many  others,  this'  fubjefit 
appears  in  a  Very  -  dlflfercht  light.  Times  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility are  pafied  over  ih  fifcncc  b^  all  hiftorians/  and  for  this 
rCftfon  the  faccof  hiftory  -prefents  fo  horrid  an  afpeft.  But  if 
any  pcrifon  will  take  the  trouble  -to  calcnfate  accurately,  he  will 
pr^ably  find,  that  war  has  bor«e  no  greater  a  proportion  to 
peace  than-ficknefe  has  borne  to'  health,  in  the  ordinary  conrfe 
of  iwnwfl  life.  If,  therefore,  the  difeafes  we  are  fubjefl:  to 
(ifhe  conftitution  ttf  our  nature  corifidered)  be  upon  the  whole 
falutary,  or  if  that  coriftittttion  whereby  we  arc  expofed  to  them 
be  the  beft  upon  the  whole,  fo  that  we  fbould  rather  chufe  to 
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be  expofed  to  them  than  not.  no  jMrtieular  obje^fcioo  will  He  to 
the  condudi  of  Provideace  on  account  of  th^  eviU  of  war. 

If,  moreover,  we  coDiider  thfkt  :the  numbers  flaid  id  battle 
are  ab&Iutdy  incoaliderable  in  compariron  of.  thofe  who  die -a 
natural  death,  even  in  very  deClrut^vc.  wars,  and  that  t!be 
plague,  the  fmaU-pox,  and  many  other  difotders,  do  vailly 
more  executloa  than  the  fword  1  and  bofides,  that,  with  refpeCt 
to  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  a^sHy  piedlh  in  war,  the 
courle  of  nature  may  po^bly  have  bisen'  but  IHtle  anticipated ; 
we  ihall  fee  reafon  to  conclude,  th^,  provided  pofterity  be  in 
any  refpe^  better  fortho  "war,  the  Uvea  loil  in  it  were  very 
well  loft.  Confidering  wbajt  kind  o£  porfon«  compofe  the  faullc 
of  p«r  modern  armies,  it  may,  without  any  he^tationj  be  £aid, 
that  it  is  more  than  prjobbbk,  in  no  other  way  could  they  have 
done  their  country  Co  much  fervice. 

In  all  rpcculations  of  this  nature,  war  ou^t  to  be  coafidsred 
as  confined  -  to  t))t>fe  ijrho  are  fuSetKrs  by  it.  For  certaialji, 
it  wo«4d  be  very  abfurd  to  Qoo^def  All  tite  people  of  England^  or 
France,  as  in  a  flate  of  war  during  th€  peciod  of  theic  tale  mutual 
JtoiUUties,  when  the  far  greater.part  of  then  were  very  incon- 
fiderably  afiedted  by  it,  payra^g  piUy  i  C^vr  taxes  cactraordinaiy  on 
that  account.  This,  inconvenience  (tt>  recur  to  our  &rxneralla- 
fion)  a  like  nothing  more,  than  a  flight  cold,  a  temporary  headp. 
ach,  or  fuch  pains  as  pa^  every  day  without  Any  atiicntion. 

The  nature  and  neceiUty  ofevi/s  in  gM^ra/f  I  (hall  not  uuder'< 
take  to  di&ufs,  as  it  belongs  wholly  to  another  ftibje<3;.  I  ifaall 
only,  in  this  place,  coofidfr  whethec,  aUowiog  tiltt  neceffity 
of  human  nature  being  what  it  is  in  otljer  refpaSs,  the  diC- 
pofitbn  to  hoflility  has  not,  upon  the  whtole,  been.  Imiceable 
to  mankind,  and  whether  they  would  not  have  been  in  a  worfe 
lituation  without  that  difpofition. 

Zzz  2  Now 
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Now  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  early  ages,  before  mankind 
had  acquired  a  tafte  for  intetlei^ual  pleafures,  when  they  ftudied 
.  nothing  bdt  the  gratification'  of  their  lower  appetites,  they 
.would  have.fuilk  into  a  ftate  of  fuch  grofs  beaftiality,  and  have 
abufed  their  bodieS'to-fuch  a  d^ree,  as  would  have  been  almoH: 
inconliftent  with- the  continuance  of  the  fpecies,  had  it  not 
.  been  for  the  falutary  alarms  of  war,  which  roofed  the  activity, 
and  excited  the  iogennity,  of  men. 

It  is  nothing  but  diiEculty  that  can  call  fortH  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  our  faculties }.  and  without  a  dread  of  the  greateft 
impending  evils,  Jiothing  belonging  to  fcience,  or  whatever 
requires  the  exertion  of  our  intellectual  faculties^  could  have 
.been  carried  on.  Many  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts  in  civil  life, 
owe  their  origia.  to  contrivances  for  deferfce  or  offisnce  in  war. 
"  Men's  wars  and  treaties,  their  mutual  jealoufy,  and  the  efta- 
"  blilhmeDts  which  they  devife  with  a  view  to  each  other,"  fays 
Mr.  Charlevoix,*'  conflitute  more  than  half  the  occupations  of 
**  niankind,  and  furniih  materials  for  the  greateA'  and  moft 
•*  improving  exertions*," 

Mankind  feem  to  have  required  a  greater  fpur  to  ingenuity 
than  merely  the  profpe^  of  providing  themfelves  with  the 
conveniencies  of  life,  or  they  would  never  procured  tho(b 
conveaiencies.  It  is  not  even- the  better  living  of  the  Englifh 
that. can  induce  the  wild  Irilh  to  quit  his  native  Huggifh- 
nefs,  £b  long  as  he  can  live  in  his  own  poor  way.  What 
then  could  reafonably  have  been  cxpeftcd  of  mankind,  when 
the  greateft  part  of  them  were  habituated  to  the  fame  way 
of  life?  What  arts,  fciences,  or  improvements  of  any  kind, 
could  have  been  expected  from  them  i     It  is  analogous  to  this> 


*  Voyage  to  Canada. 
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that,  in  common  life,  we  fee  the  fear  of  hell  operating  more 
powerfully  upon  the  fcnfual  part  of  mankind,  than  the  profpeft 
of  all  the  pleafures  of  virtue,  or  the  hope  of  Heaven. 

With  refpeit  to  thofc  things  with  which  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  cither  in  a  private  or  focial  capacity,  arc  moft  clofely 
conne(^ed,  as  religion,  liberty,  and  the  fciences ;  it  is  an  unde- 
niable faif,  that  they  have  been  chiefly  promoted  by  events 
which,  at  tirft  light,,  appeared  the  mod  difallrous. 

There  is  nothing  which  chriftians  of  all  profefHons  dread 
more;  and  more  conAantly  pray  to  be  delivered  from  (and  all 
this  juftly)  than  perficuthn^  though  all  hiftory  informs  us,. that, 
in  general,  nothing  has  been  more  favourable  to  the  fpread  of 
the  tenets  of  the  perfecuted  party.  Perfecution  inflames  the. 
zeal  of  thole  who  are  perfecuted,  and  this  fpreads  as  it  were  by 
infeftion.  By  dying  in  any  caufe,.  a  man  gives  a  Aronger  proof 
than  he  could  in  any  other  way  give,  of  his  own  attachment  to 
it,  and  his  ftcady  faith  in  its  principles  and  importance;  a 
circumftance  which  operates  powerfully  on  the  faith  of  others. 
PerfecutioQ  alfo  difperfed  the  profeiTors  of  chriftianity  in  primi- 
tive times,  whereby  their  dodlrines  were  fpread  into  countries 
whither  they  would  otherwife  have  hardly,  reached  at  all,  or  not 
till  after  a  much  longer  time. 

Martyrs,  likcwifc,  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  have  given  the 
jirmeil  cltablilhment  to  it  in  any  country.  This  was  the  cafe  in 
many  of  the  ftates  of  Greece.  How  much  did  the  tragical  ends 
of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  operate  towards  the  liberty  of  Rome? 
Numberlefs  friends  to.  the  f>me  glorious  caufe  were  made  in 
Holland  by  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  died  fighting 
for  it,  and  in  England  by  that  of  the  famous  Algernon  Sydney, 
who  equally  died  a. martyr  to  it,. though  under  the  pretence 
of  law. 

There 
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There  is  another  view  in  which  we  may  fee  the  benefit 
indireAly  refulting  from  the  wars  in  which  bigotted  princes 
have  been  engaged,  as  they  have  prevented  their  employing  all 
their  power  to  the  extirpation  of  what  they  thought  to  be  berefy\ 
and  by  this  means  the  propagation  (^  truth  has  been  greatly 
favonred.  The  bifhop  of  Ofmo,  confelTor  to  Charles  V.  advifed 
him  to  behave  with  generofity  to  his  prifoner  Francis  I.  as  the 
only  means  of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks,  and  ex- 
tingnifhing  the  Lutheran  herefy,  which  he  faid  encreafed  every 
day,  and  would  increafe  more,  if  their  difierences  continued, 
but  might  eaiily  be  deftroyed  if  the  princes  were  united  among 
themfelves*.  His  brother  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  deftr  his  per- 
iecuting  meafures  by  hi«  wars  Wtib  the  Turks.  And,  to  mention. 
one  itiflance  inore,  Henry  11.  ^i  France  acknowledged  to  die 
prince  of  Orange,  that,  after  the  peace  concluded  between  him  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  it  was  tJie  deiign  of  that  king  to  extingoiih 
the  fmalleft  fpark  of  herefy  in  the  low  countries,  and  to  join 
his  arms  to  thofe  of  France,  to  attack  the  new  fedones  with 
their  joint  f^ces-f-.  How  thele^  projeAs  were  pitnridcntially 
defeated,  the  hiAory  <^  the  fucceeditig  times  will  ihew. 

Though  the  fciences  leem  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  war, 
and,  in  general,  certainly  fuiFer  by  it,  the  caufe  of  iEoming 
hath  often  been  remarkably  ferved  by  tt.  Learned  men  flee 
from  the  feat  of  war,  and  thereby  their  knowledge  becomes 
difperfed  into  countries  into  which  they  would  never  have  been 
induced  to  carry  it,  by  any  motive  whatever.  This  happened 
at  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks,  wlicn  the  learned 
men,  who  had  no  favour  fliown  them  by  their  new  mail^ers. 


•  BeavTobre's  Hiftoire  de  la  ReformBliWi,  vol.  iii.  p.  I46. 
t  Thuani  Hirt.  Lib.  ij. 
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fled  into  Italy,  and  eftablifhed  fchools,  in  which  thejr  taught 
their  own  literature  for  a  fubfiftence.  Barbarous  nations  generally 
gain  arts^  fciences,  religion,  and  a  better  form  of  government, 
by  being  conquered  by  a  civilized  nation,  and  they  have  llkewife 
often  acquired  them  by  conquering  the  nation  which  was  poffefled 
of  them,  inftances  of  which  will  appear  in  the  fubfequent 
obfcrvaiions  on  the  effe<3s  of  conqueftt  which  is  generally  con- 
fidered  as  thelail  and  the  worft  evil  that  can  be  fufiisred  by  war.. 


1    E    C    T    U    ft    E        LXVIU. 

Beneficial  Bff^Bs  ofConqueJts:  mdde  with  the  mofi-B-oft  wBer*- 
they  are  the  moft  •ooanted.   Benefits  accruing  to  bariarous  Nations 

from  conquering  eruHizeJ  ones^  or  Jram  being  conquered  by  them* 
The  World  a  gainer  by  the  Roman  Conquefttt    exemplified  im 

Several  Countries.  Examples  of  Men  doing  more  Good  ^  their 
Deaths  than  by  their  Lives,  Advantages  refitting  from  the 
Feudal  Wars,  and  from  the  Ahtfes  if  Popery,  Moral  Maxims 
of  Conduct  deduced  from  our  Obfervatiott  of  the  Divine  Being, 

producing  Good  by  Means  of  Evil. 

nPHE  cffefts  of  conquefts  have  often  been  remarkably  happy, 

and  not  lefs  fo  to  the  conquered  than  the  conquering 

people.     It  doth  not  appear,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  early  ages 

of  the  world,  that  commerce  alone  (if  the  ioduAry  of  men  could 
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have  been  fo  far  roured  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  iton  without 
war)  would  have  promoted  fuch  an  intercourfe  between  diiferent 
nations,  and  have  brought  them  fo  far  acquainted  with  one 
another,  as  was  rcquifite  for  curing  their  mutual  prejudices,  for 
improving  their  genius  and  tempers,  and  thereby  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  fufficiently  cxtcnfive  benevolence. 

Hiftory  informs  us,  that  it  was  war,  and  war  only,  which, 
making  it  impoHible  for  the  Edomites,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Paleillne  to  Hay  at  home,  forced  them  to  feek  fettlements  on  the 
coaAs  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  promoted  the  intercourfe  of 
that  part  of  the  world  with  Greece;  the  confequence  of  which 
was,  the  amazing  improvement  of  that  country,  and  its  making 
a  figure  which  will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  attra6:  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind. 

Conquers  have,  in  general,  been  made  with  the  moft  eale, 
when  the  government  of  the  conquered  people  was  grown  very 
corrupt,  and  a  change  of  mailers  was  necciTary  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  of  the  Greek 
empire.  The  feveral  provinces  of  it  were  opprcffed  with  exceffive 
taxes,  which  made  them  glad  to  take  Hielter,  as  it  were,  from 
greater  evils  under  the  government  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks, 
who  had  not  the  luxury,  or  the  wants,  of  their  former  mailers. 

We  fee  the  benefit  accruing  to  a  barbarous  nation  from  their 
conqueH:  of  a  civilized  one  in  the  conqueAs  which  the  Saracens 
made  upon  the  provinces  of  tbe  Greek  empire,  whereby  they  came 
into  poffcflion  of  their  fcienccs  j  in  the  conqueft  of  Perfia,  and 
the  feat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  by  the  Tartars ;  who  immediately 
adopted  the  religion,  and  fooa  became  enamoured  of  the  fciences, 
of  the  people  they  had  conquered.  And  no  nation  ever  fubdued 
the  Chinefe,  without  conforming  to  their  wife  laws,  cuiloms, 
and  manners,  in  every  refp&a:.     The  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the 

Romans 
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.  Komana  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  arts,  and  made 

.  the  Romans  learned  and  polite;  and  their  conquers  of  other 
nations  contributed  to  civilize  them  as  much. 

There  was  not  perhaps  a  country  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
but  may  be  clearly  fiiewn  to  have  been  a  confiderable  gainer  by 
its  fubjeftion,  and  by  being  incorporated  into  that  vaft  and 
wonderfully  compared  fyftem.      All  Europe  was  in  a  mart: 

-  difordered  uhcivilized  ftate  before  the  Roman  conqueits;  nor 
doth  it  appear  that  any  other  more  expeditious,  or  moreeffcAual, 
method  could  have  been  found  to  civilize  them, 

Gaul  manifeilly  found  its  account  in  being  conquered  by 
the  Romans.  Before  that  event,  there  were  no  arts  or  commerce 
in  Gaul,  except  at  Marfcilles,  a  colony  of  Greeks  j  but  after- 
wards,   Aries,   Autun,   Lyons,    and  Triers  became  flourifhing 

.  cities.  They  peaceably  enjoyed  their  municipal  laws,  in 
fubordination  to  the.  regulations  of  the  Romans,  and  they 
were  animated  by  a  very  extenlive  commerce.  The  like  was 
the  cafe  with  Britain,  Spain,  and  all  the  northern  nations 
conquered  by  the  Romans. 

Polybius  fuppofes  that  Greece  became  more  populous  and 
ilourifhing  after  the  eflablifhing  of  the  Roman  empire  in  that 
country.  Syria  was  certainly  never  fo  happy  as  under  the 
Romans }  and  Strabo  praifes  the  fuperior  policy  of  the  Romans 
with  regard  to  the  finances  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  their  former 
mpnarchs  ;  and  no  part  of  admin ift ration  is  fo  eifential  to  the 
happinefs  of  a  people. 

The  cafy  communication  which  the  uniformity  of  government- 
eflabliAied  through  that  vaft  empire,  favoured  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpel  thrOjugh  all  the  countries  of  which  it  confined. 
And,  to  conclude,  there  may  perhaps  be  ibmething  in  what  an 
jngeniou's  author  has  advanced,  that  large  empires  extend  the 
genius  of  mankind,  I  fuppofe  he  means  by  fuggefting  great 
4  A  projedls. 
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projeSs  i  ifl  many  refpedis,  giWng  a  greater  fcope  to  the  faculties 
of  men's  minds,  and  fopplyUig  a  great  objeA  to  Ute  imagination. 
And  there  is  certainly  more  of  grandeur,  and  what  we  may  call 
the  fufolime,  in  the  Roman  iiii^ory,  than  theGrecian,  notwith- 
ftanding,  in  almoft  every  other  re(pe&t  the  latter  he  jhe  more 
agreeable  obje£t. 

It  jnftly  Ihocks  our  humanity  to  read  of  thoufands  of  brave 
■men  being  cut  off  in  the  fidd  of  battle,  and  to  go  over  in  our 
iuiaglnation  all  the  defoktion  and  diftrefs  of  every  kind  which 
war  fpreads  throng  a  country  j  but  w»e  ought  to  confider,  what  a 
foundation  ibr  future  and  general  happinefe  tbofe  temporary 
evils  may,  for  aoy  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  laying. 
We  cannot,  indoed,  Always  foe  the  particular  advantages  accruing 
to  a  country  from  thofe  Jhocks  that  are  given  to  it  j  but,  in  fomc 
cafes,  as  in  thofe  mentioneift  above,  it  requires  no  great  pene- 
traition  tofierceave  them  pretty  diftrn£lty.  ' 

T-otnentwn  ar«cent  and  ftriking  inilanceof  this  kind,  but  of  a 
more-prrvaXe  nature.  Can  we -conceive  it  poifiWc  that  Jean  Calas 
of  Thouloufc  could  have  done  a  tenth  part  of  the  fcrvice  to  his 
country  toy  his -life,  which  it  is  probable  he  has  done  byliis  death, 
intbeafahorroncc  of  biggotry,  which  his  unjuftand  tragical  end 
.has  railed  in  a  great  part  of  that  n.ation,  and  in  affording  a  fubjedt 
.  for  a  book  vtrhich  is  likely  to  be  of  fo  much  fervtce  to  the  caufc 
;of  religious  liberty  as  that  of  Voltaire's  upon  toleration,  and 
jothcr  writings  of  a  fimilar  tendency?  I  fliall  now- return  to 
examples  of  a  more  general  nature. 

It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  the  conAant  wars  of  the 
feudal  princes  hid  -a  foundation  for  the  civil  liberty  -we  now 
enjoy,  by  obliging  thofe  princes  to  grant  the  people  great 
privileges,  in  xetum  for  the  fupplics  necelTary  for  carrying  oa 
their  wars.  And  thus  evils  of  all  kinds,  in  this  and  many 
«ther  caies,  have  been  feen,  under  the  government  of  God,  to 

have 
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have  been  the  occafion  of  greater  happinefs  than  coold,  in  the 

common  courfc  of  things,  have  taken  place  without  them. 

Tlw  inrtolerable  abufes  of  popery  were  the  means  of  cxciling 
fuch  an  attention  to  the  fubjeft  of  thofe  abofes,  as  brought  on 
a  quicker  and  more  extenfive  fpread  of  religious  knowledge  than 
would,  probably,  have  taken  place  without  thofe  abufes.  Had 
not  two  or  three  cf  the  popes  immediately  before  the  reformation, 
and  particularly  Alexander  VI.  been  fo  abominably  wicked;  had 
not  Julius  II.  been  ambitious  j  had  not  Leo  X.  been  profufe 
and  extortionate ;  had  not  the  abufe  of  indulgences  been  fo  fhame- 
\e{s,  this  part  of  Europe  might  have  been  but  little  improved  in 
religious  knowledge,  notwithftanding  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
the  invention  of  printing. 

Popery,  during  the  prevalence  of  it,  was  attended  with 
fcvera!  accidental  advantages.  The  monks  were  fond  of  defert 
places,  which  occafioned  the  cultivation  of  many  of  them,  by 
drawing  a  concourfe  of  people  after  them;  fo  that  many 
flonriiliing  towns  were  built,  in  places  where  we  £hould  lea(l  of 
all  expert  them.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  is  Halifax  in 
Yorkfhire. 

Popery  connefted  the  fc? cral  parts  of  Europe,  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  difjoined  by  the  difmembertng  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  fuperftition  of  that  fyftem  provided  an  afylum 
for  the  remains  of  learning  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  and  by 
loofening  men's  attachment  to  the  Grecian  fcdts  of  philofophy, 
broke  the  progrefs  of  authority  in  matters  of  fciencej  thereby- 
leaving  men  at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  genius,  without 
depriving  them  of  any  benefit  they  could  receive  from  the  labours 
gf  thofe  who  had  gone  before  them. 

There  was  hardly  any  event  in  hifiory  fo  calamitous  to  Europe 

in  general  as  t&e  Crufaies,  and  bcfides  the  numbers  who  loft 

their  lives  in  thofe  mad  expeditions,    they  brought  back  the 
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leprofy,  which  delh-oyed,  and  made  wretched,  greater  nombcrs 
at  home.  But  it  Qiould  be  confidered  that  it  was  a:  great  means 
of  cftablifhing  the  liberties  of  the  lower  orders  of  men,  difperGng 
the  wealth,  and  breaking  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  of 
bringing  Europe  acquainted  with  the  eailern  world,  and  of 
introducing  much  ufeful  knowledge,  in  which  this  part  of  the 
world  was  then  greatly  deficient.  -> 

Upon  the  whole,  fo  evident  is  the  tendency  of  the  moil 
difaftrous  events  which  disfigure  the  face  of  history,  upon  our 
Hrll  looking  on  it,  to  bring  about  the  moll  happy  and  defirable 
Oate  of  things,  and  fo  fuperlatively  efficacious  is  their  operation 
for  this  purpofe  ^orat  leail  fo  clofe  is  the  connexion  they  have 
with  what  appears,  even  to  us,  to  be  the  beft  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution  of  things)  that  the  more  we  Audy  the  works  of  Provi- 
dence, as  well  as  thofe  of  nature,  the  more  reafon  £haU  we  fee  to 
be  fatisfied  with,  and  to  rejoice  in,  all  the  fair  conclulions  we 
can  draw  from  them.  The  more  we  ftudy  hiftory  in  this  view,  the 
more  thoroughly  fhall  we  be  fatisfied  with  our  fituation  and 
connexions,  the  more  will  our  gratitude  to  the  wife  and  kind 
author  of  the  univerfe  be  inflamed,  and  the  more  delirous  ihall 
we  be  to  promote,  by  our  condu£)',  and  by  methods  of  operation 
of  which  we  are  able  to  judge,  that  end,  which  we  perceive  the 
Divine  Being  is  purfuing,  though  by  methods  of  operation  of 
which  we  are  not  always  competent  judges,  and  which,  there- 
fore, wc  ought"  not  to  attempt  to  imitate. 

Let  the  plain  duties  of  morality  be  our  rule  of  life.  We  iee 
and  experience  their  happy  ededls.  But  let  us  acquiefcc  in 
the  Divine  conduit,  when  we  fee  him  producing  the  fame  good 
and  glorious  ends,  by  means  which  are  apt  at  iirfl  to  alarm  our 
narrow  apprehcnfions,  on  account  of  their  fecming  to  have  a 
contrary  tendency. 
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JCTS  tf  Pariiammtt  give  hinta    of 
^    mumen  and  cuftoms,  p.  226. 

^■.  ■!  I  ■!■■■.■.— I  pfxxilaimed  openly 
in  every  county  till  the  rdgn  ra 
Henry  VII.  p.  227. 

AJdifon's  treadle  on  medal)  recommend- 
ed, 57. 

£rat  tne  Cbriftian,  began  to  be  ufed 
about  360  years  after  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  1 19.  The  Greeks  for  a  long 
time  had  no  fixed  «ra,  64,  118. 
TheaeraofNabonaflar,  iig.  Ofthe 
Seleucide,  ibid.  Of  the  Hegyra,  ibid. 
That  which  was  ufcd  formerly  in 
Spain,  ibid.  Of  the  battle  of  AAium, 
Hid.  Of  DiocWian,  and  of  Yer- 
digerd,  120.  Cautions  in  comparing 
thexras  with  one  another,  iHd. 

^^Aim's  Hiftory  of  Juftinian,  185. 
-J^ricullure,  deferves  particular  attention, 
364.  How  beft  encouraged,  365. 
Whether  bounties  are  proper,  366. 
Advantages  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce recip'ocal,  367. 

■ much  promoted  in  China  and 

Switzerland,  36S.  Imperfect  ftste 
of,  in  England  formerly,  368,  Vbq. 
Labour  the  fource  of  weaith  ana  of 
every  advantage,  369,  370. 

Alciiitdett  ilUtreatment  of,  advantage- 
ous to  his  country,  29,  30. 

jtlthmfijy  and  o^er  places  of  entertain- 
ment, a  great  nuibnce,  350. 

AmbititH  makes  a  betKt  ftatefoian  than 
avarice,  322. 

Amtritan  Indians,  fond  of  their  roving 
way  of  tife,  325.  Ttinr  method  of 
m^ing  hatchets,  37}- 

Ammianut  MttrcelkHta'tH^oty^  184. 

Aneitnt  nations,  miliury  pow^r  of,  ac- 
counted jfor,  481,482. 


AadtrftHy  txtnBt  from,  3q6>  His  gene- 
alogies, the  largeft  ana  moft  complete 
body  of,  152. 

Anniui  of  Vitcrtio,  his  pretended  andent 
writings  impofitions,  70. 

Atiftn't  Voyage,  entertaining,  6. 

AntiquititSj  Greek  and  Roman,  collected 
by  Gnevius  and  Gronovius,  an  im- 
menfe  work,  186- 

— — ^  Greek,  Potter's  commended, 
186. 


-  Roman,  Keimet's,  187. 


Appian'i  Hiftory,  173. 

j^rtniicti,  law  relating  to,  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  the  ans, 
376- 

Anptcraijt  how  dtfiercnt  fhun  De- 
jpotifm,  307.  What  depend!  on  the 
number  of  its  members,  ibid.  Libels 
peculiarly  obnoxious  in  this  govern- 
ment, 308. 

Jri^ttU'i  idm  ofthe  confHtution  of  fflatea 
very  imperfe^  288. 

AmutSy  ftanding,  and  militias,  47a— 482. 
R^iulation  and  pay  <rf',  in  ancient  and 
modern  timet,  486 — 489.  Merce- 
naries  dangerous,  489*  Buyingoffa 
war  more  dangerous,  190. 

Arrimfx  Hiftory  and  Encbiriditny  com- 
mended, i66<  * 

Artt  mid  Seiaicei,  periods  in  the  hiftory 
of,  26^266'  Connexion  between, 
380—382.  By  the  knowledge  of, 
nappine&  incieafed  in  modern  timeti 
383—385' 

Am  ixi^  Mma^a»ti-,  encourmd  by 


government,  37^,  375.  How  they  in- 
■creafe  the  power  ofaftate,  378.  Num- 
bers of  peifons  employed  in  uiem,  379. 
Aruttdtliim  marbUt  valuable,  52.  \V  ben 
conpofcd,  64. 
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Jfiat  at  what  time  it  exhibits  in  hiftory 
thie  mofl  inviting  fpe^cle,  261. 

JJIirius,  his  Life  of  Alfred,  19^. 

Jfuiuftaii  ti\Vtoty,  the  writers  or,  183. 

Jttgujlui  admoniOied  his  ofilcers  by  paf- 
fages  of  hiflorians,  8. 

Aurtlius,  M,  pleafing  anecdote  of,  21. 

Jurilius  f^iler'a  chaiaSer  and  hiftory> 
183. 


B 

Baecn't,  Sir  FroHtk^  Life  rf  Henry  VII. 

commended,  113. 
-.  Lord,  rcnaaric  o^  10. 

Beier,  Rich,  bit  chronicle,  208- 
Balanct  of  pover,  in  ftates,  pactkularly 

in  England,  313 — 316*  +83. 
Bartni^  greater  and  lets,  340. 
Beccoria,  on  crimes,  437,  438; 
£<<//!  Hiftory,  i$0. 
BtUJariutf  31. 
Bilti  Travels  quoted,  32;. 
Benfitit  Dr.  mentioned,  VIII. 
Bmtivoglia'i  Hiftory  commended,  239. 
BtrtHgtetfi  Life  of  Abclard  couuneod- 

ed,  243. 
£(/&  a  reprefentative  of  money,  413. 
Biographia  Britmmca  comnuaded,  246- 
BodUian  library,  226. 
A'rM's  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  214. 
BAk^ow's  CommenUrics,  VL  22a. 
Biair'i  Chronology  commended,  rjo. 
Ballngbrokt,  Lord,  extracts  from,  6,  10, 

66,  249,  253,  258,  260. 
Ar,  j&tedf,  hia  remark,  519. 
Bttuntia  on  expoiution  of  corn,  365, 

366. 
Braifon'i  Code  of  Common  Law,  217, 

21S. 
Brady  a  Old  Englifli  Hiflw;  and  GloOary, 

222. 
£r^ff/s  Travels,  extra£tfrom,  376. 
Britijh   Cinjiituthriy   the   excellence   of, 
-     acknowledged   by  Monterquieu    and 

Voltaire,  12. 
Britijh  hiflorians,  and  their  chara^rs, 

iqo,  191. 
Britm,  an  excellent  French  manual  of 

our  laws,  2I9< 


E  X. 

Brsmpun's  {Jthn)  Qironicle  comiMod* 

ed,  20a. 
Bumtt'i  Hiftory,  of  his  own  tioKS,  20^ 

of  the  Reformation,  216. 


Cf^'s    Commentaries,    charader    tX, 

176,  177. 
CaUij  coMcmned  to  the  whed,  ^C. 

Hit  death  of  givat  fcrvics  to  hia  co*ft- 

try.  546. 

Camden'i  Liic  oS  Queca  Elizabeth,  ^14. 
Cantactt%tnia  {yabn)^  bis  Hifioryccim- 

mendcd,  185. 
CapiioUae  marbles  valuable,  52. 
CaraUtui't  Hiftory  of  die  potty  Kiiiga  in 

Wales,  191. 
Cato't  cbaroaar  in  Sallufi,  ao. 
Caxton'St  JVm,  Hiftvry   begun    t^  the 

Monks  of  St.  Alban's,  205. 
Chakafdilti,  Laenicu!,  his  Hiftory,  186. 
Cbtin^try  Rectrdi,  where  kept,  219,  Z30. 

Moft  <rf  them'  deftroyed  by  the  nbels 

under  Wat  Tyler,  230. 
C^raHert  and  order  of'^ths  Grcel^  and 

Roman  hiftorians,  161 — 186< 
Cbarhvei;*'  Travels,  extraSs  and  ohfcr- 

vacions  from,  concerning  the  American 

Indians,  325,  354,  373,  439. 
Chart  of  Biography,  155, 156. 

of  Hiftory,  i53>  154. 

Child's  (Sir  Jejiab)  Obl^nration  on  Colo- 

nios,  401. 
Chinat  perfe^on    of  compbifance  in, 

426.     Extremely  populous,  465,469. 
Chronelegf,  Ancient,  defeSive,  63 — 66. 

Corrected  bySirllaac  Newton,  81 — 

89. 
CZronalegictl  tables,  1491, 1 50* 
Cicera's  paffion  for  ^me,  20. 

■  ■  Letters,  the  hiftorical  ufoof,  70. 
Ctarenden'i  Hiftory,  character  <^,  208. 
Qaudius't  expedition  to  Briuin,  remark 

on,  20,  21. 
Clavigen'i  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  440»  454. 
CUrjy,  from  fupemidon  are  ceofideied  a 

diRin^l  order  of  men,  305. 
CtdriUf  .22. 

Ctbiagtf  nothing  charged  for  it  in  Eng- 
land, 409. 
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Cms  rdJ  MedtU,  their  origin,  and  their 
uie  in  htftory»  53,  &c.  Progrefs  of 
the  pnaniur  oi  writing  traced  by  them, 

57.  Ancient  and  modern  compared, 

58.  «■ 

Oitis,  Engltfli,  1337-135'  Table  of, 
136.  Gold  firfi^coined  by  Edward  in. 
and  no  copper,  by  authority,  before 
Jamesl.  134-  The  proportion  money 
has  borne  to  commodities  from  time 
to  time,  137 — 140.  Account  of 
Freudi  nuMwy  from  Voltaire,  140— 
143- 

Coit's  Inflitutet,  and  complete  Copy- 
holder, 221. 

Celiert,  willing  to  deprefs  Ae  induftry  of 
the  cauntry,  393. 

(Hdtn'i  Htftory  of  tho  Five  Nations, 
493' 

Cduuest  uf«  of,  to  a  commercial  flate, 
40o>  Difference  between  ancient  and 
.  modern,  401. 

Cemi/ui,  Philip  Z^,  an  excellfM  hif- 
torian,  140. 

Commerce  and  ManuSidures,  Hiftory  of, 
267 — 270. 

Commereiy  its  rire,  386.  Its  efFe&  on 
the  minds  of  men,  386,  387.  Its 
intmediate  and  principal  advantage  to 
.  a  ftate,  387-^389.  What  exporta- 
tions  2nd  importation!  peculiarly  va- 
luable, 3S9,  390.  Commerce  pro- 
motes the  landed  itatrijf,  391.  It  is 
fomettmcs  hurt  by  the  interference  of 
the  legiflMure,  392.  In  fume  cafes 
companiea  ferviceable  to  it,  393,  394. 
Obliru^ons  to  it,  394,  39^.  Uni- 
formity of  weights  and  meafurei  faci- 
litates it,  395.  Account  of  the  fluc- 
tuation of  commerce,  from  Andcrfon, 
396.  Natiooal  jealoufy  of  trade  in- 
jurious, 39S.  Money  of  eminent  ufe 
in  commerce,  403.  Whether  paper- 
money  ufeful,  413,  4I4' 

Conmtn-place  book,  how  to  be  nude, 
157.  158- 

Comptitdiumty  u&M  in  fludytng  hiftory, 
1^5—148.     Several  mcntioniBd,  14S. 

Ctrnpenfaiien  fhould  be  made  to  an  inno- 
cent man  charged  with  a  crime,  358. 

Ctttdtmiud  oamig^s  ^Ik  noVoQ  tbM 


their  repentance  prepares    them   for 
future  bappincfs  falfe  and  dangerous, 

350- 

Csff/fiMfli/ftf  of  criminals  tt^tfaer,  a  fchool 
of  vice,  3S0,  35'' 

Ccnqueflst  conduct  of  nations  with  re- 
fpeu  to,  484.  Their  beneficial  ^- 
feda,  543—545.  Romans  &id  to  be 
the  only  people  enridied  by  conquefts, 
485.     Comp.  497,  498. 

Cni^eiiatiem  firfl  invented  at  die  time  of 
tiie  At^onautic  expedition,  95. 

C«ni//M'3  juft  turn  of  diinicing,  19. 

Ctrfioratinit,  Rife  ofr  339. 

Certez,  an  inftance  of  the  reverfe  of  for- 
tune, 31. 

Cwn'i  (Sir  7^<^)  library,  225,  227. 

Cetian'a  (Sir  jUhrt)  Abridgement  of  the 
Parliamentary  Records,  publilhed  by 
Prynne,  227- 

Ceveieu!  pcrfons,  die  large  fwtuDci  tbejp 
leave  foan  difEpated,  34. 

ditrwtt  neccflaiT  in  war,  485.  Source* 
ana  reafons  or,  486,  492,  493.  In- 
vaders have  generally  more  than  the 
invaded,  492- 

Ceuftumer  de  Nsrmandy,  an  ancient  law 
book,  217. 

Criiaei,  a  prudent  legillature  will  endea- 
vour to  prevoit,  350. 

Crarfm.,  the  Arfl  prince  mentioned  wh« 
coined  money,  54. 

Curtiutf  22. 

Cujliim  has  the  force  of  law,  347. 

C^/n  explained.  Ill,  iii* 


/)a/r)ifR^^  on  feudal  property,  222. 

Danijh  period  of  our  hiilory,  how  Co  be 
learned,  196,  197. 

Daricf,  54. 

DavilaH  Hiflory  of  the  Civil  War*  in 
France  commended,  46,239.  Wbac 
die  Duke  d'Epernon  faid  of  it,  46. 

Decern  Scripttru^  212. 

Htcier'it  Sir  /f^ii/hm,  maxim,  389, 

DtcretaU,  are  acknowledged  to  be  forge- 
ries, 70. 

Dt  Lslmtt  referred  to,  293»  2941 
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Dftrucracj,  its  sdvanttgn,  iq6' 

D^patifm,  fome  nations  atUchci!  to,  292. 

I)itttffy  Ralph  dty  an  Englifh  biftoriui, 
who  was  admired  by  Sdden,  lOf. 

ZHggi't  Complete  Ambailaulor,  215. 

DitCagaitH  tii&oiy,  177 — 179. 

Di»Jtna  SUtihity  his  hi(tory>  165. 

Dumfiit  Haiiramagitifiiy  an  excellent 
liinorian,  168*  169. 

Divint  Prtviiputt  oTcmilet  the  paffions 
MmI  powert  of  men  to  benevolent 
pvr^ofet,  asi>-53fr— ^43*   In  the  di- 

-  re^on  of  human  afiiurt,  die  Bobleft 
otjed  of  attention  to  an  hiftorian, 
45 — 3ii  527 — 531.  Bythisfludjr  die 
marks  of^prtwrcb  towards  a  ftatt  of 
greater  knowwdge,  fecurity  and  bap- 
ptneia  may  be   obfeived,  53l-~536- 

Dtfftr  and  Student,  221. 
IhamfiafhmAiy  a32> 
Dtrit't  icplj  to  Charles  IX.  xa. 
DuiUingy  a  bubatous  and  abfiud  cuftom, 

499'  50O' 


SaAiurvif  his  Hiflory  publifbed  by  Set- 
den,  commended  I^  Kicholfan,  i99> 

Ealred's  Geneali^y  of  our  Kings  to 
Henry  II.  200. 

EccUfiqftical  writers  throw  light  on  civil 
hiuory,  215, 

EcUffisy  of  ufe  to  afcertain  the  time  of 
events  in  luftory,  oo.  Principal 
eclipfea  taken  notice  of  by  hiftorians, 
quoted  from  Ferguibq,  91,  92> 

Educatian  of  youth,  its  importance,  42 3< 
Efiay  on,  XHI— XXXll. 

EAoard  II.  his  life  accurately  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  De  la  More.  His 
hiftory  alio  written  by  Sic  Henry 
Cary,  iij, 

EAuardWU  his  Diary,  wiitten  by  his 
own  hand,  publtflied  by  Burnet,  214. 

Efitamti  of  hiflory  commeoded,  14& 

Eralafihtnes  and  Apolltdarus  biftoriant, 
<fo1iewed  by  all  chronologers,  64. 

B^htiwari,  or  Elward  Patntius,  a  Saxon 
htflorian,  19^.. 
9 


E  X. 

Evidtnttt  its  Yalue  computed  in  andcat 
and  modem  hiftory,  42 — 46*  66,  67. 
■  in  the  trial  of  criminals,  355, 
356- 

Eurtpiy  Hiftory  of,  much  more  intereft- 

tng  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 

258 — 260. 
Eutripiia't  Roman  hiftory,  a  pretty  good 

epitome,  183. 
Exchaagty  general  nature  of,  415,  416. 
EnotitpUiy  good  and  bad,  reprctented  in 

hiftory,  tend  to  flrengthen  viituoua 

fentimcnts,  17—24. 


Fabian,  Rjherty  hji  Hiftorianmi  Concor- 
dami»,  206- 

FaUia  AJaximuSf  irtflance  of  his  honour- 
able conduA,  21. 

Fm^tiu,  their  rile,  duration,  and  cAAs, 
494— 496. 

FetuuH,  the  ingenious  and  excdlentj 
inftancc  d  bis  weaknefs,  24. 

Fiudal  fyfbm,  not  fully  eUabliflied  in 
England  till  the  time  of  William  the 
Coaqueror,  3^1.  In  what  circum- 
ftances  it  acquired  ftrength,  333, 334. 
Violence  and  infecurity  in  diofe  timec> 
334»  335'  The  number  of  powers 
and  interefts  ftruggling  for  fupenority 
kept  things  tolerably  well  balance^ 

335.  Private  confederacies  fupplied 
die  place  of  civil  union,  336,  and 
knight-trrantry    arofe   and   prevailed, 

336,  337.  Caufes  of  the  decline  of 
Ae  feudal  fyftem,  337,  338,  343, 343. 
Some  traces  of  it  ftill,  and  general  ob- 
fervations  on  its  progrefs  and  termi- 
nation, 344,  345.  Manners  of  &«dal 
times,  428,  429. 

Fifixrhiy  valuable  to  a  flate,  389. 

Fitzherhrti  Sir  Anthony,  author  of  the 
new  Natura  Bnevium,  221. 

Flemingt,  led  the  way  in  the  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  manufa£lurci,  379. 

Fletaf.  a  methodical  and  learned  treatifew 
218. 

FUurjy  Cardinal,  a  fucccfsful  ftatefman 
to  a  ve^  advanced  age,  32. 

FUrtntiut 
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Phrentiui  BravomaSy  an  Englifli  hifto- 

rian  in  (he  izth^ntury,  ii^. 
Farefi  iaivi,  rigorous  in  France,  35a. 
Pertefcue,  Sir  John,  author  of  Dt  Laudi- 

bus  Legum  Anglia,  220> 
Franct-)  hiftory  of,  when  it  began  to  be 

interefting,  z6o> 
Frtncb  baubles  and  modes,  in  the  time 

of  Colbert,   coft   England  liule  lefs 

than  800,000  pounds  a  year,  4.18- 
Froijpirti  Sir  Jabn^  an  hiftorian  in  the 

15th  century,  20+. 
Frugality,  favourable  to  population,  463 

—465. 


Gain  of  a  merchant,  not  always  the  gain 
of  the  country  in  general,  390. 

Gaming,  the  greateti  incentive  to  profli- 
gacy of  every  Icrnd,  422. 

General  Biographical  Diflionary,  246. 

Generation!  of  men,  or  intervals  from 
father  to  fon,  their  mean  length,  83. 

Gernuin  ftates,  their  ancient  form,  327, 
328.  Divifion  of  their  conquered 
lands,  329.  Taxes  of  thofe  times, 
330.  AllodiaT  lands  converted  into 
teudal,  331. 

Germany,  when  it  made  a  great  figure, 
2O1. 

Gervafe,  an  antiquary  and  hiftorian  in 
the  i2th  century,  201. 

GiWwne'shiftory  of  Naples  commended. 


.239- 

Gildat,  a  Saxon,  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the 
Knglidi  nation,  190. 

Glanville,  chief  juftice  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  author  of  Trailatus  de  Ugi- 
tus.  Sec.  217. 

Government,  the  fcience  of,  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all  fcienccs,  12,  13,272. 
ftill  in  its  infancy.  13.  The  well- 
being  of  fociety,  or  the  happinefs  of 
the  people,  its  only  proper  and  gene- 
ral objeiS,  12,  14.  The  nature  and 
particular  objects  and  forms  of  civil 
government,  273—287. 

Gavemmeni,  monarchical,  its  advantages 
and  difad vantages,  with 


>        E        r. 

cumftances  attending  it,  289 — 295.- 
True  f:at  of  power  in  fuch  govern- 
ments, 295,  32 1. 

Gfivermninl,  democratical,  lis  advant- 
ages, with  various  circumflanccs,  296 
—306. 

Government,  ariftocratical,  various  cir- 
cumftances  of,  306 — 310. 

Governments,  ^srmancnx,  312,313.  Pre- 
ferved  by  the  balance  of  power,  and 
libertyoffpeaking  and  writing,  313— 
316,  and  reverence  for  the  form,  in 
the  body  uf  the  people,  317 — 319.  . 

Government,  under  any  form,  preferable 
to  anarchy  or  barbarifin,  323.  Refine- 
ment in  ihe  ideas  of  a  people  keeps 
pace  with  their  improvement  in  go- 
vernment, 325,  326.  The  European 
fovernments,  and  particularly  the 
nglifb,  traced  from  their  firft  rudi- 
ments to  their  prefent  form,  327,  &c. 
Theexpenceofgoverjimcnt  Jupported 
by  taxes,  500 — 508. 

Griwius  and  Granoviui,  authors  of  a 
colleflion  of  a  compleat  body  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquities,  1 86. 

Green  cloth,  a  repofitory  of  court  records, 
226. 

Grey's  Memoria  Technica,   156. 

Gro/e'&  Antiquities,  a  pafTage  from,  440. 

Gaicciardini's  hiflory  of  Italy  commend- 
ed, 239,  240. 

Gunpoviaer,  the  invention  of,  has  made 
a  total  aUeradon  in  the  whole  fyllcm 
of  war,  258, 474. 


H 

//io(A//n^/flB's  Life  of  Edward  IV.  213. 

Hale's  [Ld.  Ch,  J.)obrcrvationsonalaw 
of  king  Canute,  79. 

Hal!,  Edward,  wrote  on  the  wars  be- 
tween the  houfesof  York  and  Lan- 
caftcr,  207. 

Hannibal's  power  in  Italy  dreaded  at 
Carthage,  30. 

Harrington's  Oceana,    13. 

Harris's  hiftory  of  James  I.  Charles  I. 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  commcndtii, 
214. 

4^5  Harrifi/t's 
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Httrrifit^s  and  Hollingfiievl's  Chronicle, 

greatly  eftcemed,  207. 
Hart's  Life  of  Guliavus  Adolphus  com- 
mended, 2^0. 
Hartley's  dodlrine  of  aflbciation  of  ideas, 

commended,  Vill. 
Hegj/rOf  and  methodof  computing  from 

it,  120. 
Hftnin^erd's  (/^)  Chronicle, from  1066 

to  1308,  203. 
Heaault's  abridgment  of  French  hiftory 

commended,  238- 
Htngham^  Sir  Raipb  de,  chief  jultice  in 

the  reign  of  Edw.I.  hisSumma'5,218. 
HeHritiia,  Queen  of  Chvrles  I.  rcmarlc 

on  her  reverfe  of  fortune,  31. 
HenryW.  his  life  by  Titus  Livius,  aij. 
Heniy,  zrchdeacon  mf  Huntington,  his 

hiftory  concluding  with  the  reign  of 

king  Stephen,  200. 
HenTy'i{Dr.)  Hiflory  of  Great-Britain, 

Heraldry^  its  origin  and  ufe,  £0,  61. 

Htrben't  (Lord)  Hiftory  of  Henry  VlII. 
214. 

ittr/rfiVffrjr  diftinflions  in  a  ftatc  unjuft, 
308. 

J/frdi^iini'B  Hiftory  commended,  182. 

Herodotut,  his  Hiftory  commended,  6. 
Its  chara^cr,  161.  He  derived  his 
information  principally  from  oral  tra-^ 
dition,  4.1. 

Higdin'i  (Ralph)  Polychronicon,  203. 
.Histoky,  the  employment  of  all  pcr- 
fons,  1,2. 

ufes  of  J  it  amules  the  Imagina- 
tion and  interefts  the  pajSons,  4,  5. 
It  improves  the  underftanding,  6— 14. 
It  tends  to  ftrengchen  the  &ntiments 
of  virtue,  15 — 25.  efpccially  as  it  ex- 
hibits tile  conduct  of  Divme  Provi- 
dence in  human  aftairs,  25,  Sec, 

-'■■-  the  fources  of^  39 — lOo. 

ufeful  to  young  perfons  withoiit 

previous qualificBtions,i02,  103.  Prc- 
requifites  neceflary  or  ufeful  for  thofe 
who  have  fcientific  views  in  theftudy 
of  it,  102 — 144. 

■'  '  direflions  for  faifilitating  the 
ftudy  of,  145 — 188. 

———Greet  and  Roman,  with   the 


charaOer  of  the  waiters  in  oider  of 
time,  161 — 18b. 

Hiftery,  Britifii,   with   the  cfaarafter  <£ 
tbcwriters,  190, 191.  Roman  writers 
of  aftairs  of  this  ifland,  192,  193. 
'    Saxon,  of  this  iilani^  194, 195. 

. Danifh,  of  this  illand,  196,197. 

— —  Englilh,  principal  authors  <rf, 
from  the  conqueft  to  the  end  of  the 
l^th  century,  19S — 205.  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  i6th  century  to  the 
prefcnt  time,  206 — 211.  Particular 
Lvcs  and  reigns,  212 — 214,  and  other 
means  of  information,  215—^37. 

■  ■  of  other  nations,  with  the  cbaJac- 

ter  of  the  writers,  238 — 242- 

'  ■  -  ■  the  moft  imporunt  objeds  of 
attention  to  a  reader  of,  243 — 270. 
Every  thing  is  worthy  of  atteoOoji 
which  contributes  to  make  a  nation 
happy,  271— 455  J  populous,  456— 
470  i  and  fccurc,  471 — 517,  Some 
other  obje^  worthy  of  attention,  518 
—548. 

~  the  firft,  of  our  o.wn  country^ 

we  have  from  the  Romans,  66. 

Hifterians  to  be  preferred  who  write  of 
the  evenU  of  their  own  times,  66. 
Modem  hiftory  heft  widerftood  a  con- 
iiderable  time  after  the  events,  67. 

^-' '  Greek  and  Roman,  in  order  o£ 
time,  with  their  charaders,  161 — 186. 

Htil  Dba'i  laws,  eoa^d  lo  the  tenth 
"century,  190. 

Hcilins/bead's  Chronicle,  greatly  cfteem- 
cd,  207. 

Huiur'%  poems  founded  on  fa£t,  4S, 

Honour^  fenfe  of,  exem[4ified  by  the  earl 
of  Peterborough,  22. 

Hookt's  Roman  hiftory  commended,  i88> 
his  ob&rvation  on  the  lunKS  ff  Komf. 

87. 

Horace,  his  refined  praifes  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Auguftus,  8. 

Htm,  Andrew^  author  of  the  2^rrfh 
d,  JuflU,,  219. 

Htvtden,  Rsger  dty  authc«  of  a  hiftcvji 
of  England,  to  die  year  1202,  20I. 

Howard^  Mr.  commended,  351. 

Hume*%  hiftory,  its  charaftcr,  209,  210. 

his  faults  well  pointed  out  by  Dr. 

9  Towers^ 
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Towers,  jio.  quoted,  1+7, 250, 263, 
2971 458*  467.  juftoMsrvabons  front, 
II,  16,  45,  73,  249,  293,  4«,  474. 
his  diucrtation  upon  m  populoufners 
of  ancieat  nations  commeiKliedy  4^7* 


yacth's  Law  Didionary    cwnmcndcd, 
122. 

JdUiufsy  the  great  inlet  to  the  moll  de- 

ftrudive  vices,  420. 
Jtakufy  of  trade,  how  it  operates,  398. 
^(^r;  of  Moiunouth,  hi(  hiflory,  loi. 
Impryonment,  not  dcHgned   for  punifh- 

ment,  358. 
ImUani  in  North  America,  their  native 

flrength  of  mind,  22. 
Ingui^htu  of  Croyland,  firft  Englilh  hif- 

tonan  after  the  con^ueft,  198. 
JtijttiJbiaMf  tribunal  of,  353. 
Intirtji  of  money,  410.   Caufet  trf  high, 

ti  (.     On  fixing  the  rate  of,  411. 
n,  vicar  of  Tinmoutb,  colle^r  of 

Englilh  hiftory  in  the  14th  century, 

203. 
7(ir«aBdti's  Hiftory  of  the  Goths,  184. 
journah  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 

lately  printed,  227- 
I/canus,  Jefiph,  authorof  apoem  entitled 

Antiochcis,  213. 
jfu^es  fbould  have  no  part  in  the  legif- 

lative  or  executive  power,  355. 
yulian,  period,  116,  117.   year,  114. 
'Juries  introduced  into  the  £ngliih  court! 

in  the  time  of  Alfred,  332. 
7^fii(^'sinftituteE,]87.  Pande^363. 


Xaims's  (Lord)  law  traSs,  ill,  347. 

commepded,  359. 
Kippit,  Dr.  mentioned,  VIIL 
Kmght- errantry^  rifc  of,  336. 
KnigbttHy  Hinryt  wrote  a  chronicle  in 

the  14th  century,  204> 
KnowUdgtj  feveral  branches  of,  very  ufe- 

Ail,    as  preparatory  to  the  accunte 

ftudyof  hiftory»  103 — 108,  ill. 


Lahiir,  die  fource^tf  wealth  and  of  ereryt 

advantage^  369, 378.  Divifionof,  372. 
—■ extreme,  brings  on  untimely  oM 

»gc»  469- 
ZaAW  tnftru^d  1»y  hiftory,  12. 
Lands,  alienation  of  allowed,  341,  342. 
Language,  ufe  of,  a  guide  to  an  hiftoriaiii, 

71—74. 
Latins,  firft  money  cwned  by  them,  54. 
Lav),  Dr.  bilbop  of  Cariifle,  his  c<m&- 

derations  on  the  tbeory  of  religion,, 

537- 
Lno  iwii,  uleful  for  the  moft  valuable 

puqwfes  of  hiftory,  116—222. 
Law,  the  profcffion  of,  always  reckoned 

honour^le  in  civilized  countries,  364. 
Laws  concerning  property,  a  feurce  of 

hiftorical  Icnowledge,  361—36^. 
Lotos,  their  multiplicity  in  free  mrteSy 

346.     Should  be  uniform,  346,  347. 

Obje^  of  criminal  law,   348,  353. 

Lenity  and  fcverity  of  laws,  351,352. 
Lau/s  and  cuftoms,  a  fource  of  niftorical 

knowledge,  75—79- 
^'£«^(((*B  Hiftory  or  Che  councils  of  Pifa, 

Confhnce  and  Bafil,  241,  242. 
Ltfrojy  broi^ht  intoEurope  by  the  Cru- 

(atlcs,  277. 
Leti't  Life  of  Sixtus  V.  commended,  240. 
LttUrs,   alphabetical,  when  introduced 

into  feveral  countries,  66- 
Lftois  XL  inftance  of  his  weakneff,  24. 
Ltwis  XIL  a  reply  of,  21. 
£.ewis  XIV.  Voltaire's  account  of,  32. 
Liberty,  civil  and  ptdkical,  deHned,  281, 

282. 
Liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing,  impor- 
tant to  the  ftate  and  to  individuals, 

274,275,316. 
Lyttebgn's  (Lord)  Hiftory  of  Henry  II. 

comncnded,  213- 
(Sir  Thamai)  book  of  tenures, 

commended,  221. 
Lives  of  Engliib   writers   by  feveral 

autheis,  237.  , 

Livj^s  Roman  hiftory,  cbaradercf,  171. 
Latteries  very  hurtful,  350. 
Luxurjy  what  kinds  of,  are  hurtful,  417 

— ^420.    Promoted  by  the  largenefs  of 

capital  cities.  422. 
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JiJacaulaf^s  ( Mrs. )  maftcHyHiflory,  a  lo. 
Machiavers  Hiftory  of  Florence,  i6. 
Maehirus  for  facilitating  liibour,  whether 

hurtful  to  population,  459. 
Maddux's  Formularc  Anglicanum,  234. 
Mailrof,  Chronicle  of,  203. 
Males,  more  born  than  females,  470. 
Mankind  arc  naturally  fetfiCb,    fenfual, 

and  ravage,  425. 
Manneri  of  the  ancients,  427.   and  of 

the  feudal  times,  428,  429. 
Manufaflurts  and  commerce,  the  hiflory 

of,  267 — 270. 
Marianus  Seetui,    an   hiftorian    in   the 

eleventh  centocy,  199. 
MarftQuwn,  in  her  reian  above  800  Pro- 

tcftantsburned,44i.  jews  were  rparcdj 

Jl^lltnv  of  Weftminfter,  Englifli  hifto- 
rian to  1307,  203. 

MedaUUm,  55. 

.A^mdfW  fur  k-s  Chinois,  505. 

Mica,  inflance  of  his  braving  death,  22- 

Middltton's  Life  of  Cicero,  6. 

Millar,  Mr.  onthe  Englilh  conHitution, 
commended,  210. 

Manarchf,  its  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tagcs,  289 — 295. 

Manarchits,  European,  very  diiTerent 
/rom  the  ancient,  309.  Their  rife, 
ibid.  Their  nobility,  310.  Thcfe  go- 
vernment! permajtent,  ihid.  Favour 
the  female  fcx,  311,  Not  proper  for 
very  extenfive  dominion,  312. 

Monajlican  Jnglitanum,  in  3  vol.  folio, 
by  Sir  William  Dugdale  and  Mr. 
Dodfworth,  commended,  236. 

Money,  a  reprefentative  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  may  be  purchafcd  with  it, 
122.  Two  things  may  make  an  al- 
teration in  its  rcjjrcfLiitative  power  ; 
the  change  of  the  idea  annexcd,to  any 
common  name  or  fura,  122 — 124, 
and  the  alteration  of  the  proportion 
betvitcn  the  quantity  of  money,  and 
the  commodities  reprefcnted  by  it, 
125.  Its  proportion  to  commodities, 
127— 131.  The  only  inconvenience 
jittending  a  finall  (Quantity  of 
money  in  a  ftate,  407. 


Menty,  value  of,  among  tbe  Greeks  and 
Romans,  taken  from  Arbutlinot,  12$ 
— 127.  When  tirft  ftamped  by  the 
Romans,  126.   Sec  Ctins. 

■  '•  ■  its  quantity  in  circulation,  405. 
Maxims  with  refpcA  to  it,  406—409' 
Intereft  of,  AiCK— 412.  Paper-money, 
413,414.    Exchange  of,  415,  416. 

Montagut'%  (Lady  Wortley)  letters  and 
travels,  355,  376. 

J^9n/^u(Vu  commended,  12, 248.  Quo- 
ted, 249,283,  285,  286,  288,- 290, 
297,  301,  346,  354,  431,  435,  455. 

Mentbs,  lunar  and  folar,  109. 

Monumtttts,  a  means  of  prcMrving  tra- 
ditions, 48. 

Moan,  one  of  their  prejudices,  il. 

Morali,  profligacy  of,  in  aTbitrary  go- 
vernments, 394,  295. 

MtTt's  Utopia,  would  not  bear  to  be 
reduced  to  pradtice,  13, 

—  Hiftory  of  Edwai3  V.  elegantly 
defcribcd,  2(3. 

Mmivts,  true,  of  condud,  different  from 
the  declared  leafons,  252,  253. 

N 

Namii  perpetuate  the  memory  of  perfons 
and  fafts,  49. 

National  debts,  their  origin  and  progrefs, 
509,  510.  Their  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages,  51  f— 514.  Sinkingfunds 
far  paying  them  off,  515,516. 

Navigatien  a£i,  392,398. 

Ntnnius,  a  Britim  hiftorian,  190. 

Ntpes,  Comdius,  commended,  167. 

Newton's  (Sir  Ifaae)  maxim  concerning 
oral  tradition,  42.  His  fagacity  in 
tracing  events  by  circumftances,  71. 
his  Chronology  commended,  81.  The 
ufc  he  made  of  obfervations  of  the 
prccejpim  of  the  equinoxes,  94. 

Nictfhorus  Gregerat,  an  hiftorian  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  185. 

Nieetas  jlecminatm,  begins  his  hiftory 
where  Zonaras  ends,   185. 

Nicholfan'i  Englifti  Hiftorical  Library 
commended,  189.  Referred  to,  216, 
324,  »3i. 

Nblliiyy 
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NabtUty,  not  hereditary  in  the   eaftern 

monarchies,  308. 
Neva  Narrtrihnei,  published  in  the  reign 

of  Edward  III.  220. 


O 

Oalht^  444,  +45. 

Odericut  Vitaiii,  a  writer  of  church  hif- 

tory  in  the  twelfth  century,  215. 
Oy  rtjiamm  biftBry,  credible,  89.     Of 

ufe  to  Sir  I.  Newton  in  re^^ng  the 

heathen  chronology,  lOO. 
Oral  tradition,  a  vehicle  of  hiftorical 

Icnowledge,  39—41. 
Order  of  time,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 

hiftory,  161—186. 


Paintings  of  the  Mexicans  contained  a 
hidory  of  the  nation,  42. 

faper-  f^ct^  a  repofitory  of  records^  224, 
225. 

Papers,  belonging  to  the  office  of  Ord- 
nance, where  icept,  233. 

Paris,  Matthnu,  a  renowned  Englilh 
hiflorian  in  the  13th  century,  201. 

P^fifK  ^n  inltance  of  his  wealcnels,  27. 
The  fame  kind  of  weakne&  in  his 
filler,  34. 

Paul's  (Father)  Hiftory  of  tlie  Council 
of  Trent,  commended,  242. 

Pevlus  Diacmus,  an  bidorian  in  the 
9th  century,  1841 

Ptl^onntfion  war,  affords  a  leflbn  to  the 
hngliui,  255. 

Ptrieds  in  hiftory  worthy  of  contempla- 
tion, 256—270. 

Perficutiea,  ruinous  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, 395.  benefits  refulting  from 
it,  541,5+2. 

Ptttrbanugh,  Earl  of,  an  mftance  of  his 
fenfe  of  honour,  22> 

Pttrarch,  Memoirs  o^  commended,  141. 

Phiiip  of  Macedon,  maxim  of,  20. 

Pbiltfiphy  has  an  influence  on  the  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety,  454, 455.  The  know* 


E  X. 

ledge  of  it  uleful  in  ftudying  hiftory^ 
105. 

Plutarch'i  Lives,  commended,  167. 

Pttms,  hiftorical,  47.  of  Homer  fbuoded 
on  fk£t,  48. 

PeUmd,  the  worft  conllitutcd  ariftocracy, 
308. 

Politenefs,  what  ?  425,  426. 

Pelitenejiy  in  a  flate,  425.  The  ancient* 
defective  in,  425,  426,  432.  Rife 
and  progre&  of  modern  polifeners* 
429—431. 

Pff^friii^'s  Hiftory  commended,  lyi,  172, 

Poor,  public  maintenance  of,279 — 281. 

Pepery,  attended  with  accidental  adran- 
tagcs,  547. 

P^ti  remarc  on  learmng,  17. 

Population,  cifcumftancei  favourable  to^ 
'456 — 463.  Increafe  or  decreafe  of 
mankind  in  proporuon  to  the  demand,^ 
466.  How  to  compute  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  470.  Extreme  po|ai* 
latton,  468,  469. 

Porter's  (Sir  James)  obfervatioRS  on  the 
1'urks  quoted,  438,  443. 

Poftletbwaite  quoted,  367,  402. 

Paivir,  legiflativc,  of  tiie  Saxons,  332. 
Ill    I  of  judging,  muft  be  feparate  from 
the  legiflative  and  executive  power^ 
286. 

■■  ■■-  ■  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, 314,  315. 

Preceffien  of  the  equinoxes,  of  ufe  to  Str 
Ifaac  Newton  in  correcting  ancient 
chronoli^,  94 — lOO. 

Price,  Dr.  on  the  number  of  deaths,  470. 

Price  of  com  modi  ties,  on  what  it  depends, 
404,405.    _ 

Printing-,  the  invention  of,  the  means 
of  diliufing  knowledge,  265. 

Prior.,  Richard,  of  Hexham,  colledsd- 
king  Stephen's  memoirs,  212- 

Proelamationt,  Royal,  prefeFved  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  antiquarian  fociety,  324. 

P»cf^'u,  aa  hifioiian,  flourifhed  A.D*. 
50a.    185. 

Property,  on  difpofmg  of,  277 — 275* 

Prti/^ftifart  of  criminals,  334,  3$j. 

Provinces,  Roman,  not'  mucn  leu  happy 
under  Tiberius  and  Nero,  than  under 
Tnjan  and  the  AntcKiincSi  291 
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^rymu'i  abridgment  of  thefUtutes,  2I7. 
Public  inftru£tion,  the  whcde  fociecy  in- 

tcrefted  in,  276. 
Fiottjbm^nti  ihould  be  fucb  a»  infpirc 

terror,  349. 
J*/rr^u'a  <conver(ation  wich  Cyneas,  34- 


:^ltuMis  Curtmit  tbe  cftarafltf  t£  bis 
hiftory,  166. 


Rantb^t  {Sir  TboioBs)  embafly  to  ibe 
smperor  of  Rvffia,  125. 

lit^iu't  Hiftofyof  KngUnd,  commeodeJ, 
209. 

Raftal'i  (William)  colleSioa  of  the  ft*, 
tutes,  with  the  continiuition,  227. 

Rjceipt  office,  225- 

Rietriff  f  oglilh,  where  preferred,  223 
— 227.  of thecfuirtof chancery,229, 
230. 

-■■-—  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  ihii. 
of  the  courts  of  Idng's-bench  and 
common  pleas,  228,  229v 

Refermation^  from  popery,  of  extcafive 
advantage,  538. 

Relijjo»t  its  inHuence  on  civil  (bcicty, 
433—43^  Advantages  derived  from 
chrifliamty  in  iLuropc,  436.  Abufes 
of  religion,  437—445.  Conncxtwi 
of  modes  of  leligion  with  forms  of 
government,  445,  446.  Civil  efta- 
bliOinientsof  religion,  447— 453- 

-— •  ■■'  ellablilhcd,  in  Ireland,  Umt  of 
the  minority,  450. 

R^re/enta/lvfs  in  itucs,  their  qualifica- 
tions, 303— 335. 

Repub/ican  govcrnmeote,  virtue  and  pub- 
lic ^irit  their  ncceflary  fuppoits,  297 
—299*  Intheqi  exorbitant  cichci  and 
power  dangerous,  300.  Offices  of 
trull  and  power  Ihoiild  be  held,  by  ro- 
tation, 302'  Where  great  numbers 
Sre  concerned,  leprefentatives  fliould 
.b<c  cbvfcn,  303.  who  Qiould  be  aien 
of  property'  and  reputed  undeiltand- 


Sitwards  for  fervicer,  great,  figns  of  the 

decline  of  the  flate,  300* 
Ricit  cultivation  of,  ^vourablc  to  popu- 
lation, 45  8< 
Rebtrtfen's   (Dr.)  Hiftory  of    Scotland 

commended,  210,  263.     HisHiflory 

<rf  Charles  V,  241,  357. 
RBgtr*Ctftrenfiiy  an  Englilh  hiftorian  in 

the  14th  century,  202. 
Rtmatt  empire,  a  vrorthy  objfeA  of  con> 

templation,  356, 157.  Capital  defe& 

in   itt  conftitution,    283*     Never  a 

proper  monarchy,  311. 
RoTitan  hillory,  old  chronology  of,  87,88. 
Rtmem  and  Greek  hiftorians  in  order  of 

time,  161 — 186. 
Rtmax  poUcy  in  war,  484, 485.     Their 

difcipUne  admirable,  491. 
Raman  writers  of  the  anairs  of  Britain, 

1 92. 
Rap^  John,  Englifh  hillorian,  2os> 
Rynui^s    Fcedcra,   an  immenle   work, 

226. 


Salluft's  charader  and   faiftory,   174-— 

-  1761 
Samoedei,  their  i^oisnce,  u. 
£izn^«<iruf  for  criminals  in  Italy,  356. 
Saxa  Grtamaticus^  a  Daailh  bifionan, 

197. 
Sax«n  Chronicle,  194. 
—  —  lawsand  coins,  193,  104. 
■  ■■'     times   in  our  iHand, .  hiftoiy  o^ 

•93 — '95- 
Steuriffy  toe  proper  life  of  fociety,  272. 
Security  of  a  nation;  by  natural  ramparts, 

472.  fkill  in  the  art  of  war,  473-— 

485.  courage,  485,486. 
Seaft   of  tbe    people,    a  real   check   on 

public  meafures,  315,  316. 
Sbamti  the   fear  of,  a  powerfuj  ioiliu- 

ment  of  government,  292. 
Sharp's  Travels  in  Italy  quoted,  356. 
Shepherd's  tfeatife   of  corporations,  fra- 
ternities, and  guilds, -224. 
5A(r(»^^ain'streati(eDe  Anglorum  gentis 

origine,  195. 
Sierrit  King  of,  ignorant  of  hiftory,  14. 
I  Simeen 
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■Stttm»I3vki!iiu»faf  anEjiglifh  liiflotlan, 

in  the  12th  century,  ioo> 
Sixtui  V.  rofo  &Mn  a  low  bfe^miucg:> 

Slam-traJe,  376 — J^. 
J«/(A?9  Wealth  of  Nations,  VII.  393, 
452,  4bS.    £ittra6te  from  It,  372, 

377- 
Saciely,  coofequences  (tf  its  flobfiOiing 
.     fl«e,  ■4i7'^-423'     Other  ot)Je6ts   of 

attention  in  fociety,  befides  efcVern- 
'    ment,  ret^ibn,  Uwsy  sr»  ana  com- 

MWree,  424,  &c.. 
Sorcirerty   Itx    hundred    condemtlitKl    in 

France  in  the  year  (609,  511. 
&f0^it,  Hrftory  <Ai  when  it  begaji  tft  bt 

ihtrrftfting.  259. 
Speiff*  Chronicle  coAfnetMed,  267. 
SptbnMn'i  trcatife  of  lands  And  tenures 

by  knights  fervice  in  Englandy  221. 
—  i  colleflion  of  the  laws  before 

Magna  Charta,  226. 
Sphere^  the  firft,  probably  invented  for 

the  ufe  of  the  Argonauts,  95. 
Stale/men,  their  general  charaHcr,  '322- 

PftMtc  bufiriefs  reaify  done  by  a  few, 

3u- 
Slatham,  Mfy^^Ji^j,  the  firll  who  abridged 

the  Rtfsrts,  220. 
Stewart's^  Sir  James,  f-fCay  on  the  con- 

ftitution  of  England,  340. 
■'   ■  I    ;  Political  Oecohbmy,  404,  405, 

464,508—511. 
Slew,   Jehn,    corteited   Reyne   WolP* 

Cttrontcle,  207. 
S/art's  chronological  tables,  15a. 
Sutcefftun^  3  fixed  law  of,  in  monarchies 

important,  293,311,312,' 
Suetaniks's   Lives  of  the  twelve  Csfsus, 
,'   179,  i8». 

SuUivan's  Law  Le^ures,  VI.  210,  222. 
Suptrjlilien,  found  in  both  good  and  bad 

men,  24. 
Swena  Agoniiy  a  Danifh  hiftorian,  197. 


Taeitus's  Annals  and  Hiftory  comoeitd- 

ed,  180,  181. 
Talkaiivenefs   of  old   age  favourable  to 

the  propagation  oT  knowledge,. 40. 


>.        E        X. 

TiuMCT-'sNotitia  Mdnaftici  commended^ 

Tariarty  fiiptrffitioui,  24. 

Taxeit   how  they    operate,    Jcft.     On' 

what  they  flrould' be  laid,  562 — Spy. 

The  taille  in  France  very  oppreffive,- 

506.     Farmert  of  taxes,  508- 
Tmplt'Sy  Sir  ff^.  account  of  WilHam 

the    Conqueror's    reign    and    policy 

commsHded,  212. 
Timporary  remedies  for  inconveniences - 

better  than  perpetiilties,  278. 
Thuanus'i  Hiftory   of   his   own    tifnes- 

coTfrnrended,  239 — 24i> 
thucydidts's  Hiflory  commended,  6,  l62,> 
.    1&3. 
Tfberitts  flattered  by  Vtlleius  Pitercu- 

lus,  8. 
TindaP-i  notes  to  Rapin,  and  continua-- 

tionof  it  to  the  reign  of  George  It. - 

209. 
Tilts  and  ToumairuntSf  337. 
7't/ur,  the  enHperor,  an  infiahce  of  his 

greatnel^  of  mind,  21. 
Toleratkn  and  periecution, ,  44I — ,^^ 

449,450.  ^     /~  '" 

Torture,  the  only  proper  ufe  of,  357. 
Tewir,    repofitofy    for    records,    227, 

228. 
Tavien,  Dr.  has  well  pointed  out  fome 

great  faults  in  Hume's  Hillory,  210. 
2Vi7fl!if WW, prefer ved  byPoems,47.  Mo- 

numents,48.  Infcriptions,49.  Names,- 

ihid.  National cuftonls,  53'.  Symbols,. 

Trtatits,  recited  before  large  aflemblies, 
41.  How  the  Indians  in  North  Ame- 
rica retain  the  articles  of  treaties.  Ibid.  ■ 

Tr/n/f  of  caiifes  fhouid  be  public,  354.. 

Trivet,  Nichoks,  an  hiftorian  in  the 
t4th  century,  202. 

Turtnnty  Marihal,  honourable  inflance 
of,  21. 

Turgat,  Mr.  quoted,  278,  308.  His 
Life  quoted,  445,  447,  452,  506,  507.  - 

Tyranny  abfolutc,  where  the  legiHative 
and  executive  power  are  united  in  the 
fameperfons,  286. 

Tyibn  burtbenfome  and  inexpedient,  451 

VatUant, 
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^ailkntt  Mr.  by  means  of  medals  his 
given  us  an  entire  chronicle  of  the  ^ 
ting*  of  Syria,  54,  55. 

VtUtius  Pttttrtuius'i  epitome  of  the  Ro- 
nuui  hiftory,  S,  17^ 

Vtrfltgan'i  rutitution  of  decayed  intelli- 
gence in  antiquities,  195. 

Vtrlit  makes  hiftory  entertainii^,  230> 

yiiiar  AmadtiUy  an  inftance  ofhis  dif- 
guft  at  having  changed  his  iituatisn, 
33. 

ftntgas^s  Hiftory  of  Califoniia  quoted, 
438. 

Vtrgirt  refined  piailet  of  Auguflus,  8. 

yirgilyfeljdartf  his  Hiftory  of  England, 
,       206. 

yirtueus  impreffions,  how  diey  are  made 
upon  ibe  mind,  ij. 

Iftiwyi/ Hiftory,  187. 

yaUairty  partial  to  Lems  XIV,  and  the 
glory  of  France,  8(  Z2.  Extrads 
from,  250,  335,  384,  414.  »29.  44i» 
494' 

—i .  ■  S  General  Hiftory  entertaining, 

239* 
Veyagtt  of  Aolba  and  Cook  Intercfting, 
240. 


W%ii,  Tbamaiy  EngUfli  hift<»iaB  in  die 

14th  century,  zo2. 
^tU'tam  the  ConqucfCH-,  had  a  very  great 

revenue,  144.     HisLifc,  by  Wmiam 

ofPot£Hers,  2il* 
Wtliiam  of  Malmlbury*s  De  gefti)  regum 

Anglorum  commended,  200> 
tFiUiam  of  Newberry,  an  Engltfli  hif- 

torian  in  the  nth  century,  200. 
WiUhertifij  formerly  in  credit  in  France, 


Wfc/ 


^tchei,  above  a  hundred  diouland  con- 
demned to  die  by  chriflian  tribunals, 

437* 
^anun,  how  treated,  430 — 432. 
Wftit  Anthtnj,  Hiftory  and  Andqut- 

ties  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  336. 
Wbthuus'^   Olausj    Literatura   R 

and  Mooumenta  Danica,  197- 


Xtn^hm'%  Hiftory,  its  chara£ter,  163, 

JTtmwtSf  Cardinal,  role  from  a  low  be 
ginniiig,  20. 


W 

jyagtr  of  battle,  357. 

fValfinshamt  Tbemas,  EogliDl  hiftorian 
in  the  ^jth  century,  204. 

Warsy  civil,  often  conduced  with  pecu- 
liar favagcnefs,  and  the  reafon  of  it, 
494. 

,-■  ■   ,  nonejuftifiablebutdefen(ive,498. 

-  "  ■  ■  and  pcrfccutions  ordered  by  divme 
Providence  to  promote  the  good  of 
manlund,  53S — 548. 

t^atln^  Dr.  Hiftory  of  Philip  U.  and 

in.  241. 

Weaknefs  of  {)uman  nature,  inftances  of 

it  in  Fafcal,  23  ;  and  others,  24. 
Whtare  on  hiftory,  238. 


Tiar,  Julian,' J 14.    Amended  by  P«p« 

Gregory,  XIlT.  \bii. 
■^^^'j  Muiometan,  115. 
Ttar  books,  ten  volumes  of,  printed  by 

fubrcription  in  the  year  1679,  222.' 
Tean^  difieicnt  peo[de  made  to  begin  at 

dif^rent times,  ito. 
— ■■■  about    A.  D.  360,   began  to  be 

reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Chrift, 


Zgaarasf  an  hiftorian  in  the  izd)  ctfn- 

tuiy,  184. 
Zefimusy  an  hiftovian  in  the  6th  century, 

-.'H-  ... 
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CATALOGUE     of     BOOKS 

WRITTEN    BY 

Dr.      PRIESTLEY, 

A  HI      fKIMTBD      FOX 

J.  JOHNSON,    BookfcUer,  No.  72,  St.  Faul'i  Church-Yard,  Lohdoh. 

I.  nnHE  Hiftorjr  and  Prerent  Sute  of  Elbctkicitt,  with  original  Kzperimcati,  illuftnted 
X    wiih  Copper-plitu,  4th  Edition,  correScd  and  enlarged,  4(0.  il.  ■■. 
.  A  Familiar  iNTKDDUCTioH  to  the  Study  of  Elbctmcitt,  jth  Edition,  I»o.  : 


3.  The  Hiftory  and  Prcrent  State  of  Difcoveriet  relating  to  Vision,  Lioht,  and  Colovks, 
a  voli,  410.  illuttrated  with  a  great  Number  of  Copper-platHi  it.iii.fi*.  in  boardi,  1).  iM.  bound. 

4.  A  Familiar  Introdoaion  to  the  Theory  and  PraSice  of  Pbrspbctiyi,  with  Copper. 
pUiet,  id  Edition,  ji.  in  boards,  61.  bound, 

J.  Experimenii  and  Obfcrvationi  on  different  Kindi  of  Air,  and  relating  to  rarioui  BnucEiCt 
of  Nalur.1l  Philosophy,  6  vols.  Bvo.  1I.  ifii.  in  Boardi,  or  il,  ai.  bound. 

6.  Philosophical  EuriRicisu  :  Containing  Remarki  on  a  Charge  of  Plagiarifm  refpefting 
Dr.  H— ~'<>,  interriieFfed  with  Obfervauons  relating  to  dilFerent  Kindt  of  Aia,  ii.  6d. 

7.  Dircflion!  for  impregnating  Water  with  Fixed  Air,  in  order  to  communicate  to  it  the 
ptruliar  Spirit  and  Vinuea  of  Pyrmont  Watbr,  and  Other  Mineral  Water*  of  a  fimilar  Nature. 

N.  B.  TbttiiMprMiling  PampbUti  an  included  in  Ne.  5. 

5.  A  New  Chakt  of  HiSTOttr,  containing  a  Viev  of  the  principal  ReToIuliOD*  of  Empira 
that  have  taken  PIdce  in  the  World  i  with  a  Book  defcribing  it,  containing  an  Epitome  of 
OnivtiTal  Hiftory,  4rti  Edition,  lot.  6d. 

9.  A  Chart  of  Biography,  with  a  Book  containing  an  Explanation  ol  it,  and  a  Catalogut 
ofall  ilie  Name*  iorerted  in  it,  6th  Edition,  very  much  improved,  101.  Gd. 

N.  B.  7be/i  Cbartt  ntoantiJea  CanviM  and  RtlUri,  to  bi  buag  up  in  a  Sluify,  &c,  an  14/,  eaeb, 

ic.  The  Ku[)iMENTS  of  Ehclish  Grammar,  adapted  totbe  Ufcof  School),   is.  Gd,  bound. 

11-  The  ibove  Gkamuar,  wilh  Note*  and  Obfervationt,  for  theUfe  of  thofe  who  have  made 
fome  Priificiency  in  the  Language.     The  4th  Ediiii'O,  31.  bound. 

II.  Observations  relating  to  EdvcatioHi  more  erpeciallf  as  it  lerpeOi  the  Mind,  To 
whkh  it  a<t.tc<l.  An  Eri.>y  on  a  Courfe  of  lihenl  Education  for  Civil  and  Aa>>f  Life,  wilh  Plans 
of  L'flurc*  on,  1.  The  Study  of  Hiltory  and  General  Policy,  1.  The  HiUory  nf  England. 
J.  The  Conllitution  and  Laws  of  England,  4.S.  in  buardi,  51.  buund. 

■  3.  A  CouRiB  of  Lecturbs  on  Oratory  and  Criticism,  410.  101.  tid.  in  boardf, 
141.  buund. 

14.  An  Effay  on  thr  F  i  ft  P.inciplet  of  Government,  and  on  the  Nature  of  Political,  rivj, 
inii  Kf^lif^ioiii  l.iRERTY,  adEilii'ii:,  much  enlarged,  4t,  in  board).  5).  hound.  Inll'ii  RJirion 
tt-'  it'-o  'lictil  the  Kemaikt  en  Church  Authority,  in  Anfwer  to  Dr,  Balguy,  firmirly  pHblijbrJ 
J'P^raUlj. 

I  J.  Ar 
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BOOKS    wrifln   bj    Dr.    P  R  I  E  8  T  L  E  T. 

If,  An  ExamliMtion  of  Dr.  Bbid'i  Intjuirf  into  the  Hamkn  Mind,  on  the  Ptlnciptn  oF 
Commnn  Scnfe,  Dt.  Beattie'i  EITa]'  on  tlie  Nature  tnA  ImranlabilKp  of  Trolh,  and  I>r. 
OlWALD's  Appeal  tu  Commun  Senle,  in  Bcbatf  gf  Ke)'rgion,.id  Edit.  5>.  boards,  6t.  bjunJ. 

i6.  HitTLEY-i  Theory  of  tlie  Human  Mind,  on  the  Piinciple  tf  Ihe  Aff.Jciatwnonde:s, 
Ifitb  EfTaji  relating  to  tbe  Subjcft  ol  ii,  Sro.  j<.  in  boaidi,  61.  bound, 

17,  DiiQ^uisiTioNS  reUling  to  Matter  nn^  Spirit.  To  which  if  addrd,  the  Hiftorj- 
of  thePbilulapUicat  DoArine  concerning  tbe  Origin  of  tbe  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  Matleri 
viitX  Iti  MluuTCf  ut  Chiitianit)',  erneciallr  With  reflefl  t*  tb«  Doctrine  tff  the  Fre.cittfteDie 
of  f%f  ilU  AllVtAe  BoArkl  of  PliiMfSphical  H^AlIKy  \\\utii*e^*,  Aie.  id  Edition  MUr^d  aad 
improved,  witti  Kemarki  on  thole  Hho  bive  controverted  iliePiiiicipleiof  ibem,  ivoU.  Ss.  Ad. 
ioboardtt  10).  bound. 

il.  A  Fkbe  Discussion  of  the  lihcfuivti  of  MjCterialism  and  Philosophical 
Necessity,  in  a  Correfpondence  between  Dr.  PRtcE  and  Dr.  Priestley.  To  which  a>e 
added  by  Dr.  PRt«m.B»,  aiT'lNT«»DueTiOw»  explninin  the  Nature  of  the  Controverfy, 
and  Letter)  to  f«r<tal  WAiert-  Who  Hare  lMiin»lwert<d  oir  lis  DifquifitioM  relMing  to  Matter 
and  Spirit,  or  hit  Treatife  on  Neceliity,  Svo.  6s.  fewed,  71.  bound. 

19,  A  Defence  of  the  DoSrine  pf  ,Neciuiity,  ui  t*o  Letter*  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  John 
Falmef,  *i. 

so,  A  Lettw  to  Jacob  Brxant,  Elqi  tit  Defence  of  Pbilofophical  NeceAity,  u. 

tht  iive^riciJia^  Ariiclii  my  it  pr^'trfy  haOnit  uf  4vilb  tit  /icMit  •vtliimt  if  DitqalRtioRt 
on  Matter  and  Spirit. 

i«i.  LE-JiTEMi  10c  FAlmofHioAt  UimLims,  VJrt  I,  OonUMilg  ait  Extnlftatioa  of 
the  principal  ObjcAiorii  to^hd  I^Tfltrala  of  JItKartd  Bdligita,  .and  efpeciaKy  ataoTc  coniaiiied 
in  tbe'Wtitings  of  Mri  Huine,  }i.  fewed.,  ^ 

1.1.  AiieiTiONAi.  Letters  to. a  Fuu-ooFUtCAL  Unbelikvbr  in  AnTarer  to  Mr,  Williau 
IIammoh,  ii.6if. 


aj.  Letters  to  a  Fhilosofkical  Unbeliever)  Part  If.  containing  a  8ute  of  the 
£vidChce  of  Ketealed  Religion,  with  Anim'dvcrlion)  on  the  two  laff  Quplers  of  tbe  fiitt 
Volume  of  Afr.  Gibha'i  Hifiery  iftbt  Dtdint  and  Fall  of  tbe  Raman  Empire^  }«. 


f,  B.  *n>t  twt  Pafii,  bouad  logilbir,  ijithdiKg  Art,  6,  7s.  < 

14.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evahcelists  in  Greek.  To  which  are  prefixed,  Criticai-  Dis- 
lEKTATtoNS  in  Englifti,  4to.    14*.  in  boards,  17s.  boiind. 

.  15.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  Eug/ifii  with  Notes,  and  iDoccaliontl  Paraphrafe 
for  Ihe  Ufe  of  the  Unlearned,  To  which  are  prefixed,  Crilic.il  DilTe nations,  and  a  Letter 
io  the  Bilbop  of  Oflbry,  4.10.  iit.  in  board*,  i^.  hound, 

N.  B,  Tiof<  lubi  art  ptffcffid  of  ibi  Gieelc  Hjrmony,  Siitr  bavt  tbii  in  EngliOi  wlSeut  flit 
Critical  bri&rtatioiii,  ts,  in  boards. 
*,*  The  Greeli  and  Englilh  Harmony  with  the  Critical  DilTertAtions,  campUit,  il.  ti.  in 
boards,  or  il.  4s,  bound. 

ifi,  iNSTiTotEs  of  Natural  and  Rbtealed  ReligioiT,  in  two  polumet,  Svo.  ad 
edition,  prite  ids.  6d.  in  b(.ards,  i*),  bound. 

N,  B.  Ttelbird  Part  ef  fb'u  ffh-i,  enmeiniiig  the  Doctrines  of  Revelation,  ma/ bt  bad ti/iae, 

tt.  M.fMHtd. 

ij.  An  HisTOKT  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  with  ■  general  Conclnfion, 
in  two  Pans.  Part  I,  Containing  Confid (rations  addrelTed  to  UnhdieTerl,  nnd  efpecially  to 
Mr,  GiBGOH',  Fart  II,  containing  Conlidfratiuns  iddrcflcd  to  tbe  Advocate*  for  the  prefent 
EAihlilliiiicni,  and  efpecialiy  to  BiOiop  Hurd,  1  vuh,  l*o,  price  i»l.  in  boardi,  or  141. 
livund.     Or,  bakud  unijarmlj  luitb  tbe  tbrtt  ftllf-wiitg  DiPfiHCKs  a/*!',  ia  3  wis.   il.  so*, 

1!,  A  Reply  10  the  Ammadversions  o«  the  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Cmris- 
.TiAHtTr,  ill  tbe  Monthly  Review  far  June,  17IJ)  with  UbferTations  relating  la  tbt  Oofirine 
of  the  Piiinitive  Cbunti,  concerning  Ihe  Perfun  of  Christ,  Svo.  price  it, 

%g.  Remarks  on  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Letters  to  Dr.  Horslby  ;  in  which 
tbe  Rev.  M/,  Samuel  Badcocic,  the  wiiter  of  that  Review,  ii  called  upon  to  derend  wlut 
he  hM  advanced  iu  it,  price  6d. 

«  )o.  Let! 
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30.  LfTTERt  to  Df.  HoxsLS-r,  ArdiiucfM  at  St.  4Um^    VH  ^W^  I>4tl»  cpnt|4j|iB> 

fartber  Evidence  ibat  the  Primitive  Chri#iai]Ci)ur(JmaiVaiu^ui^,pr(.q(  7^.  ^d, 

N.S.  Ibiji lafi tbfit Artidtt t^ttier Of  bmrdi,   gf,  ario^dfVt 

%t.  An  BtsTORT  of  EAKLT  Opinmiis  coaMntiag  jMixCHiutr,  «oi»pMc4  from  OrigimI 
Wntertj  proving  that  the  Chti&Ua  Church  *ra|  .4U  ^ft  UwtviWj  4- volf.pftlivtfi  {>r)c^  ll. 
4J.  in  board^j  or  il,  S«.  bound. 

31.  A  View  of  (he  Principles  ind  Conduct  ^f  the  Protectant  OiitBNTift*.  wilb 
Rerp«ft  10  the  Civil  lod  fcdefiaftkal  'Conftiitition  9l-%»j^»aA,  ad.Sdfrion,  ii.'6d. 


3*.  An  Addhess  toPfioTEsTAMTDuwNTBM,  opthe S.ublcft flf giving .UleJiOtd'* SupMr 
to  Children,  u, 

35.  A  Free  Address  to  Protestant  Dissenters,  on  the  Sulked  of  Chituch  Disci- 
FLiNEj  with  a  prelirainarv  DifcQurf;  foncer^ing  lh,e  SpjriE  of  Phfiftiviltyi  Rild  the  Corruption 
ofit  by  falfeNoiioosofReHgion,  ii.fid.  •'■-'.-         ^.- 

36.  Lette^is  to  th«  AutliOM  otj^amarJu  m  fitttfUiatt  FtMcttims  rjiaOvU  it  tbt  Diffinlm, 
in  a  Utter  tt  Dr.  Pritfiley,  11. 

37-  A  Letter  tOBlAYUAH,  pnttieS.uMeftQf  Mr.I«<ndf«y'iI|ropQ^lfpr^,rdpr)Q«4^U'"b 
Cliurch,  ofl  the  Plan  of  the  late  Pj.  gjupHcl  CUr|c.  6d. 

\t.  Three  Litters  to  Dr.  tlcfrconci  Bifliop  of  W«ltkford,  on  Abe  Dorklion  of  .our 
Saviour's  Miniftry,  3*.  6d. 

3^,  Letters  to  the  Jiwsf  inviting  them  to  >d  vnknble  pifcul^on  of^lhe  Gyidenoe  of 
Chriftianity,  in  tiro'partr,  price  M. 

N.  B.  7lf  ^»n>.&^eightTTiSti  No.  3a  to  fo,  ifrluJSv*,  majifbadiji ^  ysif,  Uards  1^  h 
giiiing  urdinftr  Dr.  Prieftley's  large  Trafli.  ■       r 

40.  Defence*  of  Uhitariahism  for  the  Year  17I6 ;  containinR  Letters  to  Dr.  Home,  Dean 
of  C.inceibury  ;  to  the  Younz  Men,  nhoare  inaCourre  of  Education  for  the  Chriftian  MiniftiT, 
at  the  Univetruiei  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge (  lo  Dr.  Price;  and  to  Mr-Parkbuift)  on  the 
8ubje£)  of  tne  Perfon  of  Chrift,  fecond  Edition,  price  jt. 

41.  Defences  of  Unit ARiAHicM  for  the  Year  1787;  containing  Letter*  Eo  the  Rev.  Dr, 
Geddes,  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  Price,  Part  IT,  and  to  the  Candidate*  for  Order*  in  the  Two  Uni- 
veiCii!:!.  pjirt  II.  Relating  10  Mr.  Hone'a  Appendix  to  his  fourth  Volume  of  Obfervationi  on 
Books,  a  Letter  by  an  Under. Graduate  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Croft'i  Bampton  LeAures,  and  feveral 
other  Publications,  price  it.  6d, 

41,  Discourses  on  Varioos  Subjects,  inclndingJeveral  on  Particular  OccAsiOHSf 
price  £s.  in  boards, 

43.  ACATiCBnufotCbildreiimdniP^Perfiiis,  5th  Edit.  4d. 

44.  A  Scripture  Catechism,  con  filling  of  a  Series  of  Qjieltions ;  witb  Reference!  to  tb< 
Sciipturei,  inlfead  of  Anfwers,  idEdition,  3d. 

45.  Dr,  Watts'*  Hiitorical  Catechifni,  nitb  Alterations,  fid. 

46.  An  Afpeal  to  tbe  ferious  and  candid  Profcflbrs  of  Chriflianity,  on  the  following  fub-l 
jeflt,  viz,  1.  TheUfe  ofKeafon  in  Matters  of  Religion,  i,  Tlie  f  ower  ofMan  to  do  the 
Will  uf  God.  3,  Original  Sin.  4,  Eleftion  and  Reprobation.  5.  The  Divinity  of  Chrilti 
and  6.  Atoueioent  for  Sin  by  the  Death  of  Chrift,  a  new  Edition  )  to  vrhich  1*  added,  a 
Ccncife  Iliftoiy  of  thofe  DoflHnet,  id.    An  Edition  in  large  Print,  price  6d. 

47.  A  Familiar  IlluftratioD  of  certain  PalTiges  of  Scripture,  relating  to  tbe  fame  SubjeAs, 
the  id  Edition,  fid. 

48.  Considerations  for  the  Ufe  of  Young  Men,  and  tbe  Parents  of  Young  Men,  id 
Eiiiiicn,  id. 

49.  A  Serious  Address  toMafters  of  Faroili**,  with  Forms  of  Family  Prayer,  id  Edif.gd. 
JO,  A  Free  Adilrefi  to  Proteftant  Diflenters  as  fuch.    By  a  DilTenter.    A  new  Edition, 

enlarged  and  EorrtCted,  ts.  fid.     An  Alloivaoce  ii  made  to  thole  nho  buy  this  Pamphlet  to 
give  away, 

SI.  Tb* 
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«  O  0  K  S    ^»iH/m   fy   Dr.    P  K  X  E  S  T  L  E  Y. 

fr.  Tlie  T%JVitrR  of  Tkdth;  bring  an  Accoont  of  the  Tiial  of  Mr.  Blwall  for 
HtteCj  and  Btalpbcmr,    at  StaSbrd  Affizei,  before  Judge  Denton,  >d  Edition,  sd. 

5*.  A  Fttt  AnDRBii  to  thole  who  ba>e  petitioned  for  the  Repeal  of  the  late  A6t  of 
Parliament  In  favour  of  the  Rouax  Catholics,  price  >d.  or  m.  per  Hundred  lo  give  airar. 

;].  A  Gehbaal  Vibw  of  the  Argfumenti  for  tbc  Uhitt  of  God,  and  againft  the  Diviniif 
Bnd  Pre-exittence  of  Chritt,  from  Reafon,  from  ifae  Scriptorei,  and  from  Hiltory,  ad  Editioni 

N.  B.  The  laft  ^leiM  Tnfl*  m^  ii  tad  lagtibtr,  im  btardi,  4*.  M.  If  p^ag  Ordirt  f*r  Dr. 
Priettler'*  fmaller  Trad*.  ■  • 

'  S4.  A  Lettek  to  the  Right  HonoDrable  Willi  Alt  Pitt,  Firft  Lordof  the  TretTarr,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  i  on  the  Subjeft  uf  Toleration  and  Chukch  Establiiii> 
MEHTs  i  occafioned  by  bU  Speech  againft  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Co&pobatioh  Acrt. 
on  Wednefdaj  the  *ift  of  March,  t7>7>  the  fccond  Edition,  price  ii, 

Alji  Fahlijbtd  widtr  tbt  DiriBiin  of  Dr.  Fbibstlbt. 
THE    THEOLOOiqAL    REPOSITORV, 

ConCfting  of  Original  BSayi,  Hinti,  Queriea,  &c.  calcpUted  to  promote  Religiout  Knowleilge, 
in  three  volumet,  Sto.  Piice  iti,  in  board),  or  il.  11,  bound.  Among  oiber  aniclei  too 
manf  to  be  enumeratd  in  an  Advertifement,  ihefe  thi^  volume*  trill  be  found  to  ci^nrain 
fuch  orif[inal  and  truly  valnable  ObTcrratiani  on  the  Dbftrine  of  MiiwtmrMt,  the  frt- 
txi/lrnrt  of  Cbrifi,  and  the  In^iratun  aftbt  Scripimrfi,  more  efpeciallv  rtrpeaing  (he  Htmmtiy 
^  Ibr  BvoKgtli/l],  and  the  Kiaftm^  ^  tie  JptfiU  P^,  ai  cannot  tali  to  lecomnMnd  (lieia 
to  ibole  Pcrfoni  nfao  wilh  to  make  a  truly  free  Inquiry  into  thefe  important  liubjeai, 
Thii  Work  baa  been  lately  relumed,  a  4.th  and  5th  Toluae  bare  been  publiihed,  price  I]*. 

in  boardi,  and  the  6ib  ii  printing  in  numben. 
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